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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.  11. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


January  5,  1881. 


TWENTY-SEVEJ^TH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SllPERmEIDEIT  i  PUBLIC  IISTRlICTIi. 


STATE  OF  NEW   YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office, 
Albany,  January  5,  1881. 
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Hon.  George  H.  Sharpe, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sib — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature  the  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
docaments  accompanying  the  same. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


^  1^  ^  %  '^ 


TIIVENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


STATE  OP  NEW  YORK: 

Depabtment  of  Public  Instrugtiok,  ) 
Albany,  January  5,  1881.         J 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  obedience  to  the 
requirements  of  law,  respectfully  submits  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  general  results  of  public  education  in  the  State  during  the  past 
year  aie  very  satisfactory. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  during  the  previous  year,  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  was  better,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  were 
advanced,  and  the  supervising  officers  generally  were  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  I  believe  that  the  common  school  is  preparing 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  State  to  become  useful  citizens.  It 
teaches  them  self-reliance  and  inculcates  the  idea  that  they  must  gain 
success  in  life  by  their  own  efforts. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
past  year,  and  recommend  that  the  generous  support  heretofore  given 
to  the  common  schools  be  continued. 

School  Districts. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  towns  of  the  State,  on  the 

thirtieth  of  September,  was : 

1879 11 , 280 

1880 11,263 


Decrease 17 
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School-houses. 

The  number  of  school-houses,  with  their  classification  according  to 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  was  as  follows,  at  the 
close  of  the  year : 

1879.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Totals. 

Cities 48  384  8  440 

Towns 90     10,002  929  401        11,422 

Totals 90    10,050      1,313  409        11,862 


aU^  ■        ■     ■  Vi 


1880. 

Cities 47          378  9  434 

Towns 83  10,030          948  404  11,465 

Totals 83  10,077      1,326  413  11,899 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1870  and 
1880,  were  as  follows : 

Years.                                                 Log.  Frame.           Brick.  Stone.  Totals. 

1870 127  9,904      1,162  602  11,695 

1880 83  10,077       1,326  413  11,899 

Increase 173          164  ...  ^     204 

Decrease 44        89        


Cost  and  Value  of  School-Houses  and  Sites. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  last  ten  years  for  school-houses, 
outbuildings,  sites^  fences,  furniture  and  repairs,  is  as  follows : 

Tears.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1871 $692,862  79  $901,198  14  $1,594,060  93 

1872 1,110,144  14  878,779  04  1,988,923  18 

1873 1,050,926  50  943,206  39  1,994,132  89 

1874 1,146,008  79  816,189  21  1,962,198  00 

1875 1,126,107  23  801 ,359  70  1,927,466  93 

1876 1,006,100  37  774,042  91  1,780,143  28 

1877 774,186  56  584,217  79  1,358,404  35 

1878 757,937  17  605,492  40  1,363,429  57 

1879 701,769  83  528,694  38  1,230,464  21 

1880 641,999  78  603,831  37  1,145,831  15 

Totals $8,908,043  16  $7,437,011  33   $16,345,054  49 
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The  aggregate  ralue  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  18?1|  and  in  each 
successive  year,  is  shoT^n  to  be  as  follows : 


Citiai.  Towns.  State. 

1871 $14,606,903  $8,861,363  $23,408,266 

1872 16,165,314  9;350,936  24,616,250 

1873 16,767,026  10,429,394  27, 196,420 

1874 19,006,446  10,209, 703  29,216, 149 

1875 19,385,033  10,543,693  29,928,626 

1876 20,363,519  10,654,385  31,017,904 

1877 19,987,978  10,448,2fb  30,386,248 

1878 19,800,490  10,347,099  30,147,589 

1879. 19,895,244  10,117,335  30,012,579 

1880 20,230,928  10,616,581  30,747,509 


The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  towns,  in  the 
same  years,  was : 

Years. 

1871 $780  46 

1872 823  65 

1873 919  38 

1874 899  05 

1875 927  96 

1876 935  08 

1877 916  91 

1878 908  19 

1879 885  78 

1880  . ; 917  27 


The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  cities,  for  1880, 
was  $46,616.04. 

Children. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  as  reported,  was : 

TeaiB.  CItteB.  Towns.  State. 

1879 792,749    835,978    1,628,727 

1880 • 813,058    828, 115     1,641,173 


Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  some  portion  of 
the  school  year,  was  1,031,693. 

The  whole  number  m  attendance  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


8  TWEOTT-BEVENTH  ANNUAL  RePOBT  OJ  THE 

Years.  aties. 

1871 411,133 

1872 409 , 272 

1873 416,063 

1874 438,049 

1875 445,652 

1876 449,049 

1877 407,343 

1878 416,468 

1879 422,461 

1880 428,461 


The  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance,  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years,  was  as  follows  : 

Years.  Cities.                        Towns.  State. 

1876 45,570,615  52, 69b, 372  98,163,887 

1877 48,324,446  53,056,752  101,380,198 

1878 60,507,683  55,325,417  •  105,893,100 

1879 61,916,598  54,061,266  105,977,863 

1880 51,933,883  53,997,879  105,931,762 


Towns. 

state. 

616,977 

1,028,110 

614,858 

1,024,130 

614,716 

1,030,779 

606,315 

1,044,364 

613,686 

1,059,238 

618,160 

1,067,199 

616,372 

1,023,715 

615,584 

1,032,052 

607,590 

1,030,041 

603,142 

1,031,593 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils : 

Years.                                                                       Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1873 203,697  295,772  499,469 

1874 216,907  299,318  515,225 

1875 226,980  304,855  531,835 

1876 231,412  310,198  541,610 

1877 244,236  315,301  559,537 

1878 252,704  324,902  577,606 

1879 255,558  314,824  570,382 

1880 268,351  314,738  573,089 


• 


The  average  time  each  pupil  in  the  towns  attended  school  was  seven- 
teen and  nine- tenths  weeks;  in  the  cities,  twenty -four  and  two-tenths 
weeks. 
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COUNTIES  AND.  CITIBS. 


Albany 

City 

Coboes 

Allegany 

Broome 

Bingham  ton 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga . 

Auburn 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Elmlra 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Hudson.. 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Poughkeepsle..  .. 
Erie 

Buffalo 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Watertown 

Kings    

Brooklyn 

Lewis 

LI  vingstoQ 

Madison 

Monroe 

Rochester 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 

Lockport ......... 

Oneida 

Utica 

Onondaga  

Syracuse 

Ontario 

Orange 

Newburgh 

Orleans 

Oswego 

City 

Otsego  ...; 

Putnam 

Queens 

Long  Island  City. 
Rensselaer 

Troy 

Richmond 

Rockland 

8t.  Lawrence 

Ogdensburg 
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ScnooL  Terms. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty  and 
five-tenths  weeks;  in  the  whole  State,  thirty-five  and  seven- tenths 
weeks. 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  average  length  of  time  the  schools 
were  in  session,  in  the  towns,  for  each  of  the  ten  years  mentioned  : 

Yean.  Weeks. 

18?1 62  A 

1872 32.4 

1873 32.4 

1874 32 . 4 

1875 32.4 

1876 32.4 

1877 33.1 

1878 33.5 

1879 33 . 5 

1880 33.5 


Instritctiok. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  several  common  schools, 
normal  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  private  schools,  during  the 
year,  was  as  follows : 
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Common  echoole 7 ,031,593 

Normal  schools 6, 753 

Academies 30, 909 

Colleges 3,641 

Private  schooh .^ .  .  108,567 

Law  schools 653 

Medical  schools 2,579 

Total 1,183,696 

Teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
was: 

Tears.  Males.       Females.        Totals* 

1879 8,164    22,505     30,669 

1880 7,992    22,738    30,730 

The  number  reported  as  "  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more,"  in  each  of  the  last  five  years,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Tears.  '  Cltiefe.  Towns.  State. 

1876 6,648  13,694  19,342 

1877 5,890  13,848  19,738 

1878 6,988  13,960  19,948 

1879 6,194  14,103  20,297 

1880 6,358  14,239  20,597 


BK 


During  a  period  of  thirteen  years  there  has  been  an  increase  each 
year  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the  full  legal  term  of 
school.  This  exhibit  is  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  edu- 
cational work,  and  is  an  encouragement  to  those  desiring  to  engage 
in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Teachers'  Licenses. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  schools  were  licensed : 

.__^  Normal  Supt.  Local 

1W».  Schools.  Pub.  Inst.  GflBcers.  Totals. 

Cities 355  418  6,255  7,028 

Towns 536  710        22,395        23,641 

Totals 891        1,128        28,650        30,669 

1880. 

Cities 354  402  6,400  7,156 

Towns 714     681    22,179    23,574 

Totals 1,068        1,083        28,570        30,730 
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Teachers'  Wages. 
The  amonnt  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was : 

Yean.  Cities.  Towds. 

1873 13,693,64164  $3,721,539  75 

1874 3,880,536  24  3,720,982  49 

1875 4,071,500  23  3,778,167  15 

1876 3,220,033  27  3,745,771  24 

1877 4,292,195  98  3,623,437  53 

1878 4,240,294  30  3,516,550  01 

1879 4,226,050  50  3,374,341  50 

1880 4,296,887  89  3,342,033  99 


State. 

•7,415,181  31 

7,601,518  7: 

7,840,667  3J 

7,965,804  5 

7,015,633  5 

7,756,844  3 

7,600,392  0< 

7,638,921  81 


The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  th 
foregoing  statement,  was : 

Yean.  Cities.  Towns.  State. 

1873 $747  70  $278  66  $405  3 

1874 74126  278  38  408  5 

1875 734  26  279  28  4115 

1876 740  09  273  73  411  8: 

1877 728  73  26166  4010^ 

1878 w.  708  13  25190  388  8i 

1879 682  28  239  26  374  4i 

1880 675  82  234  70  369  5( 

The  average  weekly  wages  was  : 

Yean.  Cities.  Tovrns.  State. 

1875  $18  04  $8  51  $11  7J 

1876 18  13  8  45  11  7: 

1877 17  43  7  90  11  2J 

1878 17  27  ..  7  52  10  8< 

1879  16  60  7  14  10  4i 

1880 16  68  7  00  10  3i 


District  Quota. 

The  "district  quota"  is  determined  annually,  on  or  before  th< 
20th  of  January,  by  dividing  the  aggregate  amount  apportioned  foi 
that  purpose  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  previoui 
year,  in  the  several  districts,  for  the  prescribed  legal  term  of  twenty 
eight  weeks. 

The  amount  paid  as  a  '^  district  quota  "  was : 

Yeara. 

1876 $50  1^ 

1877 60  8( 

1878 ~ '    52  1^ 

1879 48  4$ 

1880 47  6( 

1881 46  8^ 
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Summary. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  reports  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1880.  For  a  detailed  statement,  by  counties, 
see  table  No.  4,  in  the  appendix. 


Number  of  districts 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for 

twenty-eiffbt  weeks  or  more 

Number  of  cbildreo  between  5  and  21  years  of  a^e. . . 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 

Number  of  children  attending  the  common  schools. 

Average  dailv  attendance 

Number  of  visitations  bv  school  commissioners 

Number  of  volumes  In  alstrlot  libraries 

Number  of  log  school-houses 

Number  of  frame  school-houses 

Number  of  brick  school-houses 

Number  of  stone  school-houses 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 


Cities. 


6,858 

818«058 

618 

6,358 
428,451 
258.361 

'i6S',8» 


47 

878 

9 

434 


Towns. 


11,963 

14,230 

828.115 

7,374 

16,200 

603.142 

814.738 

18.815 

573,814 

88 

10.090 

948 

404 

U.466 


SUte. 


U.263 

20,597 

1.641.173 

7,992 

22,738 

1.031.593 

573.089 

18.815 

735,668 

83 

10.07? 

1,396 

413 

11,899 


Public  Mokeys. 
The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  payments  on  account  of 
the  Common  School  Fund  during  the  year  : 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  the  treasury  October  1,  1879 $474  29 

Interest  on  bonds  for  lands 11,451  47 

Interest  on  bonds  for  loans  10,851  46 

Interest  on  loan  of  1840 3,081  53 

Interest  on  U,  S.  etock ; 22,250  00 

Dividends  on  Manhattan  Company  stock 3,500  00 

Bent  of  land 174  00 

Interest  on  money  in  the  treasury 130,541  12 

District  Columbia  bonds 1,825  00 

•184,148  87 
Amount  transferred  from  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund. .......         165,000  00 

$349,148  87 

Payments. 

Dividends  to  common  schools 1245,400  00 

School  commissioners'  salaries. 89,586  43 

Indian  schools. , 4,969  41 

Premium  on  stock  purchased 25,000  00 

$364,955  84 
Deficiency  September  30, 1880 15,806  97 


1349,148  87 
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Free  School  Fund. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  paymeuts  on  account  of 
the  State  School  tax  daring  the  year : 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1879 $249,258  04 

Proceeds  of  tax 2,913,148  14 

Interest  on  deposits. 2,911  22 

On  account  of  back  tax  from  Westchester  county. . . ,  3,964  46 


^■■^ 


$3,169,281  86 

Payments. 

Regular  apportionment  to  coun  ties 12 ,  745 ,  777  20 

Supplementary  apportionment , 1 ,423  28 

Normal  school  at  Albany 18,002  89 

Normal  school  at  Brockport 17,154  17 

Normal  school  at  Buffalo 17,598  81 

Normal  school  at  Cortland 18,712  61 

Normal  school  at  Fredonia 18,005  59 

Normal  school  at  Geneseo 18,050  56 

Normal  school  at  Oswego 18, 128  57 

Normal  school  at  Potsdam 17,871  87 

Indian  schools 3,031  27 

Teachers'  Institutes  . .   15,125  86 

Fees  of  county  treasurers • , .  1,550  78 

Transfer,  per  chapter  272,  Lawa  of  1879 , 17, 107  00 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 188Q 241 ,  741  40 

$3,169,281  86 


i^ 


It  is  suggested  that  hereafter  the  salaries  of  school  commissioners 
be  made  payable  from  this  fund,  instead  of  from  the  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  as  at  present.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  latter 
fund  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  they  were  some  years  ago,  and  are  in-, 
adequate  to  meet  the  appropriations  which  have  heretofore  been  made. 
Should  the  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of  school  commissioners  be 
made  from  the  Free  School  Fund,  I  recommend  that  the  State  school 
tax  be  made  at  least  one  and  oae*eighth  mills  upon  the  dollar. 

Statement  of  all  School  Moneys  Rbcbived  and  Appoehoned, 

The  State  School  moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1881,  are  to  be  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

From  the  Common  School  Fund $170,000  00 

From  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund 165,000  00 

From  the  State  School  Tax 2,750,000  00 

$3,085,000  00 
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The  apportionment  has  been  made,  as  required  by  law,  and  is  as 
follows : 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners 189^600  00 

For  supervision  in  cities  and  villages 41 ,400  00 

For  libraries 60,000  00 

For  contingent  fund,   including  $81.82   for  separate 

neighborhoods 1,457  69 

For  Indian  schools 3,389  35 

For  district  Quotas 966,884  32 

For  pupil  ana  average  attendance  quotas 1,932, 768  64 

•3,085,000  00 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports  relating 
to  common  schools,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880.  For  a 
detailed  statement  by  counties,  see  appendix,  table  No.  5. 


RCCKIPTS. 


Amount  on  hand  October  1 ,  1879 

Apportionment  of  public  moneys.  . 
Proceeds  of  gospel  and  school  land. 

Rained  by  tax 

Estimated  Talue  of  teachers'  board. 
From  another  aources 


Totals 


Patmentb. 


For  teachers'  wages 

F6r  libraries.  

For  school  apoaratus 

For  colored  scnools 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses — 

Forfeited  in  hands  of  supervisors 

Amount  oo  hand  September  SO,  1880. 


Totals 


Cities. 


$059,183  18 

l,9(r3  14 
4,fti],40»  07 


Towns. 


115,101  26 


$6,658,111  03 


$319,842  IT 

1J58,324  58 

33,863  45 

2,284,583  87 

123.771  87 

213,892  20 


$4,732,777  14 


State. 


%^S,Wi  29 

2,798,779  02 

34,826  59 

6,935.091  94 

123,771  87 

838,993  45 


$11,390,888  16 


$4,296,887  89 

$8,842,033  99 

13,910  03 

16.487  88 

165,331  42 

30,845  55 

41,32:3  96 

•7,158  36 

541,999  78 

603,831  37 

823,651  39 

413,393  41 

•       *•••■••• 

321  63 

775,205  95 

318,704  95 

$6,658,111  Oi 

$4,733,777  14 

$7,638,921  88 

30,398  51 

196.076  97 

48,483  83 

1,145,831  15 

1,236,044  80 

331  63 

1.093,910  90 


$11,390,888  16 


By  deducting  from  the  totals,  under  the  head  of  payments,  the 
sums  remaining  on  hand  September  30, 1880,  it  appears  that  the  actual 
expense  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  during  the  year,  was  as 

follows : 

In  the  cities $5,883,906  07 

In  the  towns 4,414,072  19 


Total $10,296,977  26 

Corresponding  total  for  1879 10, 348, 918  08 


Decrease 


151,940  82 
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The  total  expenditures  for  fcbe  maintenance  of  our  public  schools 
in  each  year^  from  1850  to  the  present  time^  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


1850. 

1851. 

1852, 

1853. 

1854 

1855, 

1856, 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866, 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 


•1, 

.607, 

1 

,884, 

2, 

i249, 

2, 

,469, 

2, 

,666, 

3, 

,544, 

3, 

,323, 

3, 

,792, 

*2, 

,600, 

3, 

,664, 

3, 

,744, 

3, 

,841, 

3, 

,955, 

3, 

,859, 

4, 

,549, 

5, 

,735, 

6, 

,632, 

7, 

,683, 

9, 

,040, 

9, 

,886, 

9, 

,905, 

9, 

,607, 

10, 

,416, 

10, 

,946, 

11, 

,088, 

11, 

,459, 

11, 

,439, 

10, 

.976, 

10, 

.626, 

10, 

.348, 

10 

,296, 

684  85 
826  16 
814  02 
248  52 
609  36 

587  62 
049  98 
948  79 
000  00 
617  57 
246  95 
270  81 
664  33 
159  21 
870  66 
460  24 
935  94 
201  22 
942  02 
786  29 
514  22 
903  81 

588  00 
007  21 
981  70 
353  43 
038  78 
234  45 
505  69 
918  08 
977  26 


Total $203,744,947  17 


The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  public  educational  interests,  not  including 
appropriations  made  to  orphan  asylums  and  other  public  charities  in 
which  instruction  is  given : 

For  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers 17,638,921  88 

For  district  libraries 30,398  51 

For  school  apparatus 196,076  97 

For  colored  schools 48,482  32 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  etc 1,145,831  15 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools 1,236,944  80 

State  appropriafcion  for  the  support  of  academies. . .  43,182  81 

*  Estimated. 
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State  appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies,  127^  832  00 

For  teachers'  institutes 15,125  86 

For  normal  schools 164,885  03 

For  Cornell  University 27,000  00 

For  Elraira  Female  College 3,500  00 

For  Indian  schools 8,000  68 

For  salaries  of  school  commissioners 89,586  43 

For  Department  of  Public  Instruction 20,434  77 

For  Regents  of  the  University 9,067  98 

Total $10,705,872  09 

Corresponding  total  for  1879 10, 792 , 373  44 


• 


Decrease $86,501  35 


District  Libraries. 

Nearly  all  the  school  commissioners  of  tlie  State  arc  of  the  opinion 
that  the  district  libraries  are  no  longer  of  any  moment  in  our  system 
of  education  ;  that  they  have  passed  their  days  of  usefulness.  Various 
suggestions  are  made  for  the  apportionment  of  the  library  money ; 
some  recommend  that  it  bo  used  for  payment  of  teachers'  wages, 
others  that  it  should  still  be  distributed  for  library  purposesj  and  that 
the  districts  should  be  required  to  raise  a  certain  amount  in  addition 
to  that  given  by  the  State.  Still  others  recommend  that  the  district 
libraries  be  consolidated  and  form  a  town  library,  and  some  recommend 
that  the  money  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  In  former 
reports  I  have  advanced  the  idea  that  some  legislation  should  be  hud 
on  this  subject,  if  the  library  money  is  still  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  districts  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  believe  that  much  good  results  from  the  apportionment  of 
library  money  as  now  made.  The  district  libraries  are,  in  many 
instances,  used  uj),  and  are  of  no  practical  value  whatever.  The 
money  apportioned  for  their  support  should  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  school  apparatus,  or  else  £ho  libraries  in  each  town  should  be 
consolidated,  a  town  library  be  established,  and  a  town  tax  be  required 
to  be  levied  for  its  support. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  general  school  law,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  school  commissioner,  at  least  annually,  to  organize  in  his  own 
district,  or  in  concert  with  the  other  commissioners  in  his  county  to 
organize  in  and  for  the  combined  districts,  a  teachers'  institute,  and  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  all  the  teachers  thereat,  if  possible.  Under 
this  provision  of  law  a  teachers'  institute  is  not  held  in  a  commissioner 
district  unless  such  district  comprises  )he  whole  county.     It  has  been 
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the  practice,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  have  county  teachers'  institutes, 
because  it  is  believed  that  generally  better  results  are  secured  at  a 
much  less  expense  than  if  institutes  were  held  in  each  commissioner 
district  The  school  commissioners  cheerfully  comply  with  this  pro- 
vision of  law,  and  usually  the  institute  is  regarded  as  productive  of 
much  good  in  creating  enthusiasm  and  giving  teachers  new  ideas  in 
their  work,  which  many  of  them  reduce  to  practice  in  the  school- 
room. ' 

The  act  relating  to  institutes  does  not  apply  to  the  county  of  New 
York,  and  the  territory  of  Hamilton  county  is  so  situated  that  all  the 
teachers  thereof  can  be  better  accommodated,  in  adjoining  county 
teachers'  institutes  than  at  any  place  in  their  own  county.  Institutes 
were  held  in  .fifty-eight  counties  during  the  year,  and  in  twenty  coun- 
ties there  was  a  second  session.  An  institute  was  as  usual  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  Indian 
Reservatians.  The  length  of  a  session  is  one  week.  Whilst  one  week 
is  not  long  enough  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done  iu  an  institute, 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  as  long  as  the  majority  of  teachers  will 
attend*  The  attendance  at  the  institutes  last  year  was  larger  than 
during  any  previous  year  ;  the  number  of  teachers  iu  attendance  was 
15,404.  The  total  expense  of  the  institutes  was  $15,018.50,  or  a  little 
more  than  #1.01  per  capita.  The  character  of  the  instruction  was  good ; 
some  of  the  .conductors  have  made  enviable  reputations  as  thorough, 
earnest,  and  good  workers  in  this  field.  I  have  been  able,  with  the 
aid  of  the  sciK)ol  commissioners,  to  distribute  the  institutes  through  a 
greater  portiqn  of  the  year  than  heretofore  ;by  this  means  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  more  constant  employment  to  the  instructors  than 
formerly,  some  of  whom  are  giving  their  entire  time  and  attention  to 
this  wort 

Teachers'  institutes  have  become  so  important  an  element  of  the 

educational  aystem  of  the  State,  that  a  corps  of  instructors  should  be 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  arp  the  teachers  in  a  normal  school ; 

the  normal  school  and  the  teachers'  institute  do  work  of  the  same  kind, 
the  object  of  both  beii/g  tlie  training  and  preparation  of  teachers  to 
enter  the  school  room  aud  do  effective  work. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  institutes  have  grown 
steadily  in  favor  with  commissioners,  teachers  and  the  public.  They 
are  also  largely  attended  by  those  who  are  not  teachers,  and  great 
interest  in  the  exercises  is  manifested.  The  commissioners  are  unan- 
imous in  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  institutes  held  last  year 
were  the  best  they  have  had,  and  I  am  myself  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  are  of  far  greater  value  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
In  great  part  this  improvement  is  due  to  the  faithlul  and  intelligent 
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labors  of  the  instractorsy  bufc  credit  is  also  due  to  the  conimissioners, 
who,  in  nearly  every  instance,  have  co-oi^erated  heartily  with  the 
instructors  and  the  Department.  Of  course  the  training  whicli  teachers 
receive  in  the  institutes  cannot  be  so  thorough  and  complete  as  that 
of  a  normal  school,  but  while  only  a  small  portion  of  the  teachers  can 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  normal  schools,  the 
institutes  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  That  they  are  constantly 
growing  in  popularity  is  not,  therefore,  cause  for  surprise. 

For  further  information  in  reference  to  institutes  you  are  respectfully 
referred  to  the  following  table  and  to  the  table  in  the  appendix : 
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Indian  Schools. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the   receipts  and  payments  on 
account  of  Indian  schools  daring  the  fiscal  year : 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1,  1879 $139  80 

Appropriation,  chapter  148,  Laws  of  1879 5,000  00 

Apportionment  from  Free  School  Fund 3,413  09 

Total.. $8,552  89 

*-       ■ 

Paynients, 

Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations $4,232  75 

Oneida  and  Madison  reservations 355  92 

Onondaga  reservation 344  91 

St.  Regis  reservation 941  68 

Sbinnecock  and  Poospatuck  reservations 681  06 

Tonawanda  reservation 839  27 

Tuscarora  reservation 521  40 

Expenses  of  visitation 83  79 

Balance  on  hand  September  30, 1880,  regular  appropria- 
tion and  apportionment 471  07 

Balance  of  special  appropriation,  lapsed 81  14 

Total $8,552  89 


The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  residing  upon  the  reserva- 
tions, is  1,590,  of  which  number  1,164  attended  school  some  portion 
of  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  upon  all  the  schools  was 
G25. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  from  tlie  income  of  the 
Common  School  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Indian  schools,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Since  it  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a  year  three  new  schools 
have  been  established,  and  if  they  are  all  to  be  maintained,  an  appro- 
priation of  $6,000  for  their  support  would  not  be  too  much.  The 
usual  reports  of  local  superintendents  of  Indian  schools  will  be  found 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils  were  instructed  in  the  sev- 
eral institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  under  the  supervision  of  this 
Department  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  forty-seven  over  the  year 
1878-9.  They  were  apportioned  among  the  several  institutions  as 
follows : 
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New  York  Institution  ^Washington  Heights) 553 

New  York  Institution  (Broadway) 119 

Buffalo  Institution 130 

Rome  Institution • 168 

Rochester  Institution 331 

Fordham  Institution ^ 234 


These  institutions  have  been  visited  by  me  personally,  or  by  author- 
ized agents  of  the  Department  during  the  year,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  found  in  a  healthy  condition  in  every  respect,  except  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  they  were  somewhat  cramped  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  law  seems  to  leave  me  no  discretion  in  the  matter  of  making 
appointments  of  persons  of  suitable*  ago  when  application  is  made  in 
due  form,  but  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  State  is  liablo 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  greater  number  than  is  provided  for  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  Of  course  the  State  intends  to  furnish  equal  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  all  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  suitable  age 
within  her  borders,  and  I  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
appropriations  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  insure  the  admission  of  all 
who  apply  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

The  State  pupils  in  the  several  institutions  last  year  numbered  640; 
the  county  pupils,  479;  the  New  Jersey  State  pupils,  117;  and  99  were 
supported  by  parents,  guardians  or  friends. 

Interesting  reports  from  the  managers  of  the  several  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

New  Yokk  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  yecr  was  200.  During  the  year  thirty- 
two  were  admitted,  making  the  whole  number  under  instruction  232. 
Twenty-nine  were  dismissed,  leaving  203  in  the  institution  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1880. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  course  of  instruction.  '  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  institution  has  not  been  excelled  by  that  of  any 
other,  either  in  the  State  or  country. 

Detailed  information  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Nautical  School. 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  reference  to  the  annual  examination  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  is  printed  in  the  appendix.  The  attention  of  ,the 
Legislature  is  respectfully  called  to  this  interesting  document 
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Educational  Meetings. 

During  the  past  year  an  unusual  number  of  meetings  of  teachers 
was  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  University  Convocation  held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  in 
the  Assembly  chamber,  beginning  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1880,  and 
continuing  three  days. 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Canandaigua  and 
was  in  session  three  days. 

The  convention  of  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents 
was  held  at  Utica  during  the  month  of  December. 

The  usual  educational  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  and  the  ses- 
sions were  profitable  and  interesting. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  gatherings  of  New  York  teachers,  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Teach- 
ers held  their  conventions  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  while  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction  convened  at  Saratoga.  A  cordial  welcome 
was  given  to  these  associations  by  New  York  teachei*s. 

There  are  also  many  voluntary  associations  in  the  various  counties, 
which  give  aid  and  pleasure  to  those  who  attend  them.  These  gather- 
ings are  productive  of  good.  The  teachers  come  together,  compare 
notes,  and  receive  from  each  other  new  ideas,  many  of  which  are 
redaced  to  practice  in  the  school-room.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  various  counties  teachers'  institutes  are  held  at  least  annually, 
and  in  some  counties  twice  a  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teachers  of 
the  State  have  unusual  facilities  for  comparison  of  views,  and  many 
teachers  avail  themselves  of  the  means  thus  given  to  advance  them- 
selves in  their  profession. 

Hon.  Ei*astus  C.  Benedict,  a  Regent  of  the  University  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  for  three  years  the  Chancellor  of  the  board,  died 
in  October  last.  During  his  long  and  active  career  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  educational  work,  and  by  his  death  the  cause  lost  a 
warm  advocate. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  and ,  for  a  brief  period  its  honorary  secretary, 
(lied  in  June  last  In  early  life  and  until  ho  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  board,  he  had  been  an  active  and  successful  teacher.  His  labors 
iu  this  field  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  engaged  in  teaching 
and  by  the  public. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  long  service  of  these  persons  in  connection 
with  the  board  began  and  ended  almost  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
both  attained  the  ripe  age  of  four  score  years. 
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Teachers'  Classes  in  Academies. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  4*25,  Laws  of  1877,  the  Regents  of 
the  University  are  authorized  to  appoint  academies  and  academical 
departments  of  union  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to 
give  instruction  ''in  the  science  and  practice  of  common-school  teach- 
ing," The  annual  appropriation  for  this  work  has  been  made  from 
the  United  States  Deposit  Fund.  For  several  years  past,  the  income 
of  this  fund  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  appropriations  made 
from  it ;  and  the  Comptroller  has  recently  given  notice  to  the  Regents 
that,  after  allowing  apportionments  for  instruction  given  during  the 
last  winter  and  spring  terms,  he  must  withhold  payments  until  further 
action  by  the  Legislature.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Regents 
have  decided  that  until  the  requisite  fund  is  provided,  no  appoint- 
ments to  give  such  instruction  can  legally  be  made.  The  attention  of 
the  Legislature  is  earnestly  called  to  this  subject,  and  I  heartily 
recommend  that  adequate  and  sure  provision  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  classes. 

Supervision. 

The  school  commissioners,  with  few  exceptions,  have  worked  dili- 
gently and  faithfully,  and  some  of  the  results  of  their  labors  arc 
briefly  summed  up  elsewhere.  To  the  great  majority  of  them  my 
thanks  are  due  for  earnest  and  hearty  codperation  in  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  for  prompt  compliance  with  such  instructions  as 
have  been  issued  from  the  Department  from  time  to  time.  A  compe- 
tent man,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  who  faithfully 
discharges  the  multifarious  and  important  duties  of  the  office,  deserves 
a  salary  greater  than  is  now  provided  by  law  for  the  office  of  school 
commissioner. 

As  heretofore  recommended,  I  still  believe  that  qualifications  for 
school  commissioners  should  be  required.  In  this  opinion  I  am  sus- 
tained by  many  of  the  best  commissioners  who  think  that  it  would  be 
well  to  require  that  a  candidate  for  this  office  should  either  be  "  the 
hohler  of  a  State  certificate,  or  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
higher  institution  of  learning, ^besides  having  had  several  years'  success- 
ful experience  in  teaching"  as  recommended  in  my  last  report.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  your  consideration  to  this  suggestion. 

Township  System. 

The  township  system  still  continues  to  be  discussed,  and  I  believe 
the  weight  of  opinion  of  teachers  and  school  officers  is  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  the  same. 
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But,  as  written  in  mj  last  report,  I  am  aware  of  the  '^  unwisdom  of 
making  sudden,  radical  changes  in  our  educational  system." 

I  therefore  renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  that  '*  the 
Legislature  pass  an  act  conferring  upon  the  legal  voters  in  towns  the 
right  to  change  from  the  school  district  system  to  the  township  system, 
and  thus  gradually  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result,  in  the  event  that 
it  is  deemed  unwise  to  adopt  at  once  the  township  system." 

In  any  event  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  elsewhere  intimated,  that 
there  should  be  a  town  board  of  education  for  the  employment  of 
teachers,  and  to  this  I  ask  your  careful  consideration. 

State  Certificates. 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  State  certificates  were  held  during 
the  past  year  at  Albany,  Binghamton,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira, 
Plattsburgh,  Syracuse  and  Watertown,  commencing  July  27.  The  ex- 
amination at  Albany  was  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Bothwell  and  Supt. 
Chas.  W.  Cole;  at  Binghamton,  by  Profs.  James  Johon not  and  George 
L.  Farnham  ;  at  Brooklyn,  by  Prof.  John  Kennedy  and  Supt.  Thomas 
W.  Field;  at  Buffalo,  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Post;  at  Elmira,  by  Prof.  Francis 
P.  Lantry  and  Supt  M.  M.  Merrell ;  at  Plattsburgh,  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
Barnes  and  Supt.  John  E.  Myer;  at  Syracuse,  by  Prof.  Charles^T. 
Pooler  and  Supt.  Edward  Smith,  and  at  Watertown,  by  Prof  Henry  C. 
Northam  and  Supt.  Fred  Seymour. 

Forty-seven  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination,  of 
which  number  twenty  were  successful  in  passing  and  were  recommended 
to  the  Department  as  proper  persons  to  hold  State  certificates,  which 
were  accordingly  issued. 

The  act  of  1875,  providing  that  State  certificates  should  be  granted 
only  upon  examination,  and  not  as  formerly  on  recommendation,  has 
challenged  the  admiration  and  favorable  commendation  of  prominent 
educators  and  others  interested  m  the  cause  of  education.  It  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction^  and  many  teachers  are  now  preparing  them- 
selves to  pass  the  required  examination,  so  as  to  reach  the  goal  of  their 
ambition  as  teachers.  The  general  criticism  on  the  plan  and  on  the 
examinations  themselves  has  been  favorable,  and  good  results  have 
already  been  obtained  therefrom,  and  are  still  confidently  expected. 

The  circular  and  reports  of  the  examining  committees  are  published 
in  tiie  appendix. 

Women  as  Voters  and  School  Officers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  9,  Laws  of  1880,  women  are  author- 
ized to  vote  at  school  meetings  and  to  serve  as  school  officers.  This 
Was  a  departure  in  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  old  system,  but  one 
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which  I  believe  will  prove  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  education. 
Although  new  in  this  State,  it  had  been  tested  elsewhere  with  good  re- 
sults. 

Where,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  referred  to,  women  voted 
and  were  elected  to  school  offices,  the  results  have  been  beneficial,  and, 
I  believe,  are  generally  so  regarded.  Women  are  at  least  as  much  ia- 
tcrested  in  their  children  as  men,  and  in  the  home  circle  are  brought 
more  into  contact  with  them  and  into  closer  personal  relations.  This 
same  interest  by  women  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  child,  and 
through  all  his  school  days  ho  is  jealously  guarded  by  the  mother  or 
sister.  The  man  is  absent  from  home  more  than  the  woman,  and  she 
does  far  more  to  form  in  the  child  those  habits  which  go  with  him 
through  life  than  any  man  can.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  men  can  take 
better  care  of  the  children  than  women ;  there  are  many  more  women 
than  men  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State,  and  it  is  eminently  proper 
that  women  should  be  permitted  to  be  voters  at  school  meetings  and  to 
hold  school  offices. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  law  called 
forth  much  criticism,  but  I  believe  very  little  that  was  adverse.  Dis- 
cussion has  been  had  on  the  question  as  to  what  women  are  entitled  to 
vote  and  hold  offices  under  this  law,  which  reads  as  follows: 

''No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ineligible  to  serve  as  any  school 
officer,  or  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting,  by  reason  of  sex,  who  has 
the  other  qualifications  now  required  by  law." 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Legislature  did  not  go  as  far  as  was  its 
intention,  nor  as  far  as  I  had  hoped  it  would.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  law  there  were  three  distinct  classes  of  voters  at  school  meet- 
ings, viz. : 

1.  Male  residents  of  the  district  in  which  the  vote  is  offered,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards,  entitled  to  hold  lands  in  the  State 
who  either  own  or  hire  real  estate  in  the  district  liable  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes. 

2.  Besidents  of  the  district  who  are  legal  voters  at  town  meetings, 
and  who  own  personal  property  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in  value, 
exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  which  property  must 
be  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  the  district 

3.  Residents  of  the  district  who  are  legal  voters  at  town  n^eetings, 
and  who  have  residing  with  them  a  child  or  children  of  school  age, 
some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the  school  of  the  dis- 
trict for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  the  year  preceding  the 
time  at  which  the  vote  is  offered. 

When  I  was  asked  to  interpret  the  law,  a  careful  perusal  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  women  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  first 
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sabdiyision  were  legal  voters  afc  school  meetings,  and  entitled  to  hold 
school  offices. 

Bnt  it  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  second  and  third  subdivisions, 
one  of  the  qualifications  is  that  the  person  offering  to  vote  at  school 
meetings  must  be  entitled  to  vote  at  town  meetings,  and  havo  one  of 
the  additional  qualifications  stated  in  these  two  subdivisions.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  no  woman  is  authorized  by  law  to  vote  at  town  meeting, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  those  women  embraced  in  the  first 
subdivision  are  legal  voters  at  school  meetings,  and  as  such  are  author- 
ized to  hold  school  offices,  because  another  section  of  the  general 
school  law  provides  that  only  legal  voters  at  school  meetings  are  quali- 
fied to  hold  school  offices.  The  correctness  of  this  construction  of  the 
law  has  been  questioned.  Desiring  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  the 
construction  of  this  act,  and  not  claiming  to  be  infallible,  I  determined 
not  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  any  school  meeting  where  the  result 
was  affected  by  the  votes  of  those  women  who  under  my  construction 
of  the  act  were  not  entitled  to  vote,  but  to  hold  valid  all  such  proceed- 
ings until  there  should  be  some  judicial  construction  of  the  question, 
or  until  the  Legislature  should  pass  an  amendatory  act  so  plain  in  its 
terms  that  there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  was  in- 
tended. I  have  acted  in  this  manner  and  have  held  as  valid  the 
proceedings  of  meetings  where  the  result  was  claimed  to  havo  been 
affected  in  the  manner  described. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  voting  by  women,  there  has  always  been 
difficulty  with  the  law  in  reference  to  voters. 

For  instance,  it  is  the  law  that  the  person  entitled  to  vote  at  town 
meetings,  and  who  owns  personal  property  exceeding  fifty  dollars  in 
value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution  liable  to  taxation 
for  school  purposes  in  the  district,  is  a  legal  voter  at  school  district 
meetings. 

By  this  provision  the  evident  intention  of  the  Legislature,  to  limit 
voting  at  school  meetings  to  those  persons  having  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  school,  is  largely  defeated.  From  the  evidence  submitted  in 
the  matter  of  appeals,  and  from  letters  received  by  the  Department,  I 
am  convinced  that  much  of  the  illegal  voting  at  school  meetings  is 
done  by  persons  claiming  qualification  under  this  personal  property 
clause.  If  the  Legislature  desires  to  continue  the  present  restriction 
of  the  law,  and  have  the  intention  of  the  law  carried  out,  only  -such 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  personal  property  qualifica- 
tion as  are  actually  assessed  for  personal  property  on  the  last  preced- 
ing town  assessment  roll. 

Under  this  provision  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  actually 
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be  taxed  for  fifty  dollars,  but  simply  that  he  be  liable  to  be  taxed  there- 
for ou  personal  property  in  order  to  constitute  him  a  voter. 

Again,  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  true  construction  would  allow 
women  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  having  a  child  or  children  of  school 
ago  living  with  them,  who  had  attended  school  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding,  without  being  a  voter  at  town  meetings,  in 
many  cases  it  would  happen  that  husbands  would  vote  on  the  very 
same  ground,  and  thus  both  husband  and  wife  vote  for  the  same 
reason. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  qualifications  of  legal  voters  at  school 
meetings  be  definitely  xletermined  by  the  Legislature,  that  the  same 
rights  be  extended  to  women  as  to  men,  and  that  suffrage  at  school 
meetings  be  made  as  broad  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature  may 
seem  wise. 

Normal  Schools. 

I  have,  in  former  reports  to  the  Legislature,  expressed  very  fully  my 
views  on  the  advantages  of  normal  schools  in  a  system  of  education. 
That  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  work  is  evident 
and  generally  admitted ;  that  the  normal  school  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  I  recommend  that  the  usual  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  be  made.  That  they  are 
State  and  not  local  institutions  I  have  alwavs  believed,  and  main- 
taincd.  Objection  has  sometimes  been  urged  to  them  that  they  are 
local,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Cortland  gives  some  little  weight  to  this  objection, 
although  it  is  only  temporary  and  in  its  nature  can  only  be  so. 

The  school  commissioners  in  their  reports  to  me  have  very  generally 
commended  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  although  many  of  them 
express  regret  that  a  larger  number  of  graduates  do  not  become  teach- 
ers of  common  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  would  find 
their  way  into  the  common  schools  if  adequate  wages  were  paid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  466,  Laws  of  1866,  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Comptroller, 
the  State  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  were  constituted  a  commission  to  receive 
proposals  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  normal  and  training 
schools  for  the  education  and  discipline  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  of  this  State.  After  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  commission,  and  under  what  circumstances  their 
powers  ceased,  the  act  further  provides  that  '*  thereupon  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  local  board,  con- 
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sisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons,  who  shall  rospoctively  hold  their 
offices  until  removed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
University  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  who 
shall  have  the  immediate  supervision  and  management  of  such  school, 
subject,  however,  to  his  general  supervision  and  to  his  direction  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  school."  ♦  *  *  ^<  it  shall  be  the  d uty  of  such 
board  to  make  and  establish,  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  and  amend 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  such  schools  under 
their  charge  respectively,  as  they  shall  deem  best,  which  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
They  shall  also  severally  transmit  through  him,  and  subject  to  his  ap- 
proval, a  report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  showing  the  condition  of  the  school  under  their  charge  during 
the  year  next  preceding,  and  which  report  shall  be  in  such  form,  and 
contain  such  an  account  of  their  acts  and  doings,  as  the  Superintend- 
ent shall  direct,  including,  especially,  an  account  in  detail  of  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures."  •  •  *  ,  **'  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  each  of 
said  schools.  It  shall  be  tho  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  determine  what  number  of  teachers  shall  be  employed  in 
each  school,  and  their  wages,  whose  employment  shall  also  be  subject 
to  his  approval ;  to  order,  in  his  discretion,  that  one  or  more  of  said 
schools  shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  males,  and  one  or  more  of 
females ;  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  pupils  to  bo  admitted  to  each 
of  said  schools,  and  to  prescribe  the  timo  and  manner  of  their  selection, 
but  he  shall  take  care  in  such  selection  to  provide  that  every  part  of 
the  State  shall  have  its  proportionate  representation  in  such  schools, 
as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  population  ;  but  if  any  school  com- 
missioner district,  or  any  city,  shall  not,  for  any  cause,  be  fully  repre- 
sented in  either  of  said  schools,  then  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  cause  the  maximum  number  of  such  pupils  to  be 
supplied  from  any  part  of  the  State,  giving  preference,  however,  to 
those  living  in  the  county,  city  or  village  where  such  school  is 
situated."  *  *     '      *  *  .  *  *  * 

It  is  also  provided,  in  chapter  18,  Laws  of  1869,  among  other  things, 
that  '^  during  such  time  as  any  local  board  shall  omit  to  discharge  its 
duties,  the  said  Superintendent  (of  Public  Instruction)  is  authorized 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  local  boards  or  any  of  its  officers ;  and 
the  acts  of  said  Superintendent  in  the  premises  shall  be  as  valid  and 
binding  as  if  done  by  a  competent  local  board  or  its  officers,  or  with 
their  co-operation.'' 
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Section  3,  chapter  567,  Laws  of  1875,  among  other  things,  provides 
as  follows  : 

'^Ho  (the  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction)  shall  also  have 
general  supervision  over  the  State  normal  schools  at  Brockport,  Buf- 
falo, Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo,  Oswego  and  Potsdam,  and  over  any 
other  State   normal  schools  which  may  hereafter  be  established." 

I  have  quoted  thus  fully  from  the  laws  i*elating  to  normal  schools 
to  show  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  thereof.  That  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  normal  schools  State  institutions, 
and  not  local  schools,  is  evident  It  is  clear  from  the  law  that  tho 
Legislature  Intended  to  hold  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  not  the  local  boards,  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
normal  schools ;  and  because  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  at  all  the  normal  schools  all  the  time,  or  at 
the  same  time,  the  act  gave  him  the  authority  to  appoint  local  boards 
at  the  various  schools  to  represent  him  and  carry  out  his  policy,  as 
indicated  by  that  part  of  the  act  quoted  which  reads,  *^  who  (the  local 
boards)  shall  have  the  immediate  supervision  and  management  of 
such  school,  subject,  however,  to  his  (the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction)  general  supervision  and  to  his  direction  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  school." 

The  act  quoted  gives  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  con- 
trol over  the  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  in  two  distinct  clauses: 
First,  in  the  general  clause  which  reads,  '^  Who  (local  boards)  shall  havo 
the  immediate  supervision  and  management  of  such  school,  subject, 
however,  to  his  (Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  general  super- 
vision and  to  his  direction  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  school,"  and 
secondly,  in  the  particular  clause  which  is  as  follows:  ''It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  determine 
what  number  of  teachers  shall  bo  employed  in  each  school,  and  their 
wages,  whose  employment  shall  also  be  subject  to  his  approval." 

It  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to  need  any  argument  that  the  Legisla- 
ture intended  to  give,  and  did  give  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  the  entire  discretion  and  power  as  to  the  employment  of 
teachers  in  these  schools,  and  that  a  teacher  could  be  employed  in  a 
normal  school  only  so  long  as  the  Superintendent  gave  his  approval  to 
such  employment;  and  whenever  such  approval  should  be  withdrawn, 
then  the  engagement  of  such  teacher  by  the  State  should  terminate. 

Exercising  a  discretion  vested  in  me  by  the  normal  school  act,  and 
believing  that  the  best  interests,  not  only  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
School,  but  of  all  the  normal  schools  and  of  public  education  in  the 
State  would  be  subserved  by  a  change  in  the  principalship  of  that  in- 
stitution, on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1880,  I   requested  Dr.  James  H. 
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Hoose  to  tender  bis  resignation  as  principal  of  the  normal  and  training 
school  at  Cortland,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  tlie  school  year ;  at  the 
same  time  I  notified  Norman  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the  local 
board,  that  I  bad  made  such  request. 

The  local  board  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  inform  the  board  what  charges, 
if  any,  had  been  made  against  Dr.  Hoose. 

On  the  6th  day  of  July  I  answered  in  substance  that  no  formal  charges 
against  Dr.  Hoose  had  been  presented  to  me;  that  the  request  for  his 
resignation  was  the  result  of  personal  observation  for  several  years,  and 
a  firmly  settled  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  of  the  normal  schools  in  this  State,  would  be  advanced 
by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hoose  from  the  principalship  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  School.  I  neither  asked  nor  desired  the  local  board  to  share 
the  responsibility  with  me,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  local  board 
1  submitted  that  in  my  official  acts  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction I  was  not  amenable  to  it,  nor  to  the  members  thereof. 

To  my  request  for  his  resignation  Dr.  Hoose  responded  at  length  on 
the  8th  day  of  July,  declining  to  comply  therewith.  On  July  12th  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Hoose  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

State  of  New  York,  i 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  [• 

Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  July  12,  1880.     ) 

Dr.  James  H,  Hoose,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y, : 

Sir  —  Your  resignation  as  Principal  of  the  Normal  and  Training 
School  at  Cortland  not  having  been  tendered  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  my  request  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  have  this  day  notified  the 
local  board  of  the  withdrawal  of  my  approval  of  your  employment  as 
principal  of  said  school,  thus  terminating  your  connection  with  said 

^^^^  Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour,     • 

Superifiiendent. 

My  approval  of  the  employment  of  Dr.  Hoose  as  principal  had  been 
given  July  5th,  1877. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Hoose  I  also  notified  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  my  action  in  the  premises,  in  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

State  oe  New  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  July  12,  1880. 

Gorman  Chamberlain,  Esq,,  Secretary^  etc.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.: 

Sir — The  resignation  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  as  principal  of  the 
^formal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland,  not  having  been  tendered 


'( 
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as  requested  in  my  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo^  I  hereby  with- 
draw my  approval  of  his  employment  in  said  school^  and  dii*ect  that 
he  be  no  longer  employed  therein,  and  that  the  local  board  at  their 
earliest  convenience  recommend  some  competent  person  as  principal 
in  his  place.  I  inclose  copy  of  an  opinion  which  I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived from  the  Attorney-General  in  answerto  a  communication  which 
I  addressed  to  him  on  the  10th  iust,  and  referred  to  in  the  Attorney* 
General's  letter,  which  I  submit  for  the  information  of  the  board. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent . 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter  written  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  boai'd,  which 
opinion  was  given  in  answer  to  a  communication  sent  by  mc  to  that 
officer: 

State  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Attorney-General, 
Albany,  July  12,  1880. 

Hon.  Neil  Oibnour,  Superintetident  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — Your  communication  of  the  10th  inst.  is  at  hand,  in 
which  you  call  attention  to  chapter  466,  Laws  of  1866,  entitled  "An 
act  in  regard  to  Normal  Schools,"  and  request  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  you,  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  have  the  power  to  withdraw  your  approval  of  the 
employment  of  any  teacher  in  the  normal  schools,  and  thus  terminate 
the  engagement  between  the  teacher  and  the  State. 

Upon  examination  of  the  statute  referred  to,  I  am  very  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  you  have  the  right,  whenever  in  your  judgment  a 
proper  regard  for  the  good  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  school  requires 
it,  to  withdraw  your  approval  of  the  employment  of  a  teacher  and 
upon  such  withdrawal  any  further  engagement  of  such  teacher  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  would  be  in  contravention  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute.  It  was  the  manifest  intention  of 
the  act  of  1866,  referred  to,  to  place  and  keep  the  normal  schools  pro- 
vided for  therein  under  the  immediate  and  constant  supervising  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
construction  which  would  continue  a  teacher,  whose  employment  was 
originally  approved  by  the  Superintendent,  in  the  position  of  teacher 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  against  the  dissent  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, would  frustrate  the  evident  and  beneficent  objects  of  the 
statute.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Hamilton  Ward, 

A  ttomey-  General, 

I  had  declined  to  give  reasons  for  requesting  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Hoose,  as  principal  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  for,  had  he  com- 
plied with  my  request  and  tendered  his  resignation,  it  would  have  been 
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unnecessary  to  have  given  publicly  any  reasons  whatever.  But,  when, 
because  he  refused  to  resign,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  Dr.  Hoose 
from  the  principalship,  I  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  board 
the  following  letter,  giving  the  reasons^  for  the  action  which  I  had 
taken  : 

State  op  New  York,  ) 

Department  op  Public  Instruction,  > 

Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  July  13,  1880.      ) 

Nctrman  Cliamberlain^Esq,,  Secretary y  eic,  Cortland  Village,  iV.  Y, : 

Sir  —  Acting  in  behalf  of  what  I  have  deemed  the  best  interests  of 
the  affairs  committed  to  my  oversight  and  supervision  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  this  Stat^,  I  have  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Cortland,  under  date  of  the  12th  inst.,  with- 
drawn my  approval  of  the  employment  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  as 
Principal  of  that  school,  thus  terminating  his  connection  with  it.  I 
have  also  directed  the  local  board  to  recommend  at  their  eai'liest  con- 
venience some  suitable  person  to  take  the  place  vacated  by  Dr.  Hoose. 

This  action  was  not  taken  by  me,  as  you  will  recollect,  until  after 
Dr.  Hoose  had  been  notified  that  his  resignation,  if  sent  in  at  a  day 
named  in  the  communication  of  June  28th,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  would  be  accepted.  He  has  not  seen  fit  to  forward  his 
resignation,  although  several  days  have  elapsed  since  the  time  named 
for  its  receipt  in  the  communication  above  alluded  to, —  hence  the 
action  subsequently  taken  by  me. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  local  board  from  any  embarrassment  in  the 
matter,  I  notified  them,  through  you,  on  the  6th  instant,  that^  no  formal 
charges  against  Dr.  Hoose  which  they  would  be  required  to  consider, 
had  been  preferred,  and  that  I  was  acting  in  the  matter  upon  my  own 
responsibility, — a  responsibility  which  I  neither  asked,  desired  nor  ex- 
pected ^the  local  board  to  share  with  me.  I  further  informed  them, 
through  you,  that  I  did  not  consider  myself  amenable  to  them  for  my 
official  acts,  and  that  I  did  not  intend  to  have  them  trv  the  case  of 
Dr.  Hoose.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  requires  the  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  to  the  employment  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  State  "Normal  schools,  directs  him  to  determine  the  number  to 
bo  employed  and  to  fix  the  wages  of  each  one  ;  and,  inasmuch,  also,  as 
the  law  further  directs  that  the  local  boai-d  of  each  normal  school 
shall  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  to  his  direction  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
Bchool,  it  seemed  to  me,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  your  board  were  understood  to  be  opposed  to  re- 
questing, on  their  own  responsibility,  Dr.  Hoose  to  resign,  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  make  the  request  directly,  and  thereafter,  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  take  such  action  as  might  seem  necessary. 

This  line  of  policy  I  have  adhered  to.  Had  Dr.  Hoose  resigned 
within  the  time  limited  in  my  communications  to  him  and  the  local 
board  under  date  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  would  probably  have  said  noth- 
ing further  about  his  case ;  he  would  simply  have  been  dropped  from 
the  roll  of  teachers,  for  reasons  which  need  not  necessarily  have  been 
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made  public.  Bnt  inasmnch  as  Dr.  Hoose  did  not  gee  fit  to  resign, 
and  as  1  hare  been  compelled  to  cause  his  removal ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  local  board  seem  to  be  desirous  of  understanding  the  precise  rea- 
sons which  haye  led  me  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  school  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for  some  years,  I  proceed  to  name  some 
of  them. 

In  the  first  place  I  believe  Dr.  Hoose  to  be  incompetent  for  such  a 
position  as  that  which  he  has  held  for  some  years  past  He  possesses 
a  certain  degree  of  executive  ability,  bnt  he  is  not  fit  to  go  into  the 
class-room  and  conduct  classes,  much  less  to  criticise  the  work  done  in 
the  class-rooms.  When  Prof.  Hoose  was  taken  from  the  Brockport 
Normal  School,  where  be  was  an  assistant  teacher,  to  be  made  princi- 
pal of  the  normal  school  in  your  village,  it  was  with  great  reluctance, 
as  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  my  predecessor  in  office,  Hon.  Abram 
B.  Weaver,  was  induced  to  approve  of  his  employment,  and  this  solely 
because  be  lacked  faith  in  the  proposed  apnointee.  In  what  I  assert 
respecting  Dr.  Hoose's  incompetency  for  tne  position  which  he  has 
held,  I  am  borne  out  by  a  majority  of  those  most  prominently  con- 
nected with  normal  instruction  in  this  State,  by  numerous  other  prom- 
inent gentlemen  having  our  educational  interests  at  heart,  and' by  the 
testimony  of  competent  judges  who  have  watched  his  work,  as  well  as 
some  who  have  worked  and  studied  under  him.  I  may  also  remark  in 
this  connection  that  the  annual  reports  which  Dr.  Hoose  has  submit- 
ted to  this  Department  have  been  loose  and  disjointed  in  style,  fre- 
quently almost  incoherent  or  otherwise  unintelligible,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  necessary  to  correct  them  in  matters  of  language,  gram- 
mar and  punctuation,  before  permitting  them  to  go  to  the  printer.  I 
believe  Dr.  Hoose  to  be  extremely  vague  and  indefinite  in  expression 
and  illustration,  and  unhappy  both  in  manner  and  matter  in  his  talks 
with,  and  lectures  to  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  our  public 
schools.  Neither  his  language,  nor  the  manner  employed  by  him  to 
enforce  ideas  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  is  such  as  ougnt  to  be  employed 
in  giving  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  our  common 
schools.  It  is  not  diluted  argument  or  incomprehensible  logic  that 
the  students  in  the  normal  school  need,  or  are  profited  by,  but  rather 
practical  instruction  in  methods,  in  the  brancnes  in  which  they  in 
turn  are  expected  to  give  instruction  and  in  the  ordinary  and  orderly 
practices  of  school  government  and  discipline. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Hoose  has  been  efficient  or  attentive 
to  his  duties  as  the  principal  of  a  normal  school  should  be.  There 
are  classes,  and  even  departments,  in  the  Cortland  Normal  School 
which  I  am  informed  he  seldom  visits,  and  other  classes  that  he  visits 
scarcely  oftener  than  once  during  the. course  of  a  year.  Indeed,  I 
understand  that  he  has  not  pretended  to  supervise  the  work  in  the 
normal  department  at  all.  Work  in  class  and  school  has  been  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  assistant  teachers,  with  scarcely  any  supervision 
or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  principal  himself.  As  illnstrative  of 
the  supervision  and  oversight  which  Dr.  Hoose  has  exercised  in  the 
management  of  the  school,  I  may  state  that  some  time  a^o,  when  Prof. 
Wright,  one  of  the  then  prominent  teachers  connected  with  the  school, 
was  requested  to  resign  and  Dr.  Hoose's  opinion  was  asked  as  to  Prof. 
Wrighrs  competency,  he  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  mat- 
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ter  except  what  he  had  heard  from  students;  that  he  himself  could 
not  answer  whether  Prof.  Wright  was  efficient  or  not 

Occapying  an  elaborate  and  commodious  suite  of  apartments  as  his 
^*  office/'  his  time,  when  not  employed  outside  has  been  largely  spent 
there  instead  of  in  the  school  rooms,  and  has'  been  much  devoted  to 
work  of  no  immediate,  and  probably  very  little  remote  interest  to  our 
system  of  public  education,  and  certainly  very  little  to  either  the 
immediate,  or  the  remote  intei*ests  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School.  In 
the  third  place,  he  has  been  frequently  absent  from  his  school  during 
term  time,  for  the  ostt^nsible  purpose  of  ^^  lecturing  '^  before  educational 
bodies,  procuring  situations  for  graduates  from  the  school,  or  for  lec- 
turing before  societies  not  connected  in  any  way  with  school  interests. 
It  is  true  that  he,  in  common  with  other  normal  school  principals,  was 
authorized  by  me  to  lecture  belore  teachers'  institutes  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  commissioners  having  charge  thereof,  if  at  the  time  of 
BQch  call  he  could  leave  without  neglecting  his  legitimate  duties  in  the 
school. 

These  opportunities  to  lecture  have  been  so  frequently  sought  by 
correspondence  and  otherwise,  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
more  anxious  to  appear  before  outside  bodies  than  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  instruction  being  pursued 
in  his  own  school,  and  the  methods  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  it  One  of  the  lectures  to  which  I  have  referred  above, 
delivered  not  many  months  ago,  was  thus  characterized  by  a  promi- 
nent daily  newspaper,  published  in  the  cityof  XJtica,  the  Uhca  Herald^ 
which,  in  criticising  his  lecture,  delivered  in  January  last,  before  the 
Utica  Teachers'  Association,  said :  '^To  say  the  lecture,  if  it  could  be 
called  such,  was  ntterly  incoherent,  is  not  enough.  It  was  illogical, 
inaccurate,  and  often  nnintelligible.  The  speaker  is  much  given  to 
what  he  calls  throwing  out  thought,  assuming  apparently  that  it 
i?  always  worth  something,  and  will  be  eagerly  seized  by  an  expect- 
ant audience.  His  lecture  was  a  jumble  and  an  excellent  commentary 
on  normal  schools."  Again,  I  believe  Dr.  Hoose  to  be  self-sufficient, 
arrogant  in  his  dealing  with  those  under  him,  tyrannical  in  his  bearing 
toward  those  who  do  not  comply ,with  all  his  whims  and  idiosyncrasies. 
He  never  has  learned  the  art  or  blending  firmness  and  moderation,  or 
of  tempering  one  with  the  other. 

It  has  long  been  evident  to  me  that  cordial  relations,  such  as  should 
exist,  could  not  be  maintained  between  the  Cortland  Normal  School 
and  this  Department,  as  long  as  Dr.  Hoose  was  principal  of  the  one 
and  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  other. 

I  pass  by  without  notice,  and  indeed  as  unworthy  of  notice,  affronts 
and  insults  which  I  have  received  from  the  late  principal  of  the  normal 
school  in  your  village ;  but  as  head  of  this  Department — a  Department 
which  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  normal  school  in  your  village, 
wliich  has  always  faithfully  and  loyally  stood  by  it  and  other  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  no  matter  by  whom  they  were  attacked  —  I  do 
remember  that  for  years  past  Dr.  Hoose  has  been,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  the  avowed  and  pronounced  enemy  of  this  Department,  and 
that  he  has  labored  with  all  his  strength  for  its  abolition.  I  find  no 
fault  with  any  man  for  entertaining  opinions  of  his  own,  or  for  ex- 
pressing them  with  the  utmost  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
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priety ;  but  I  fail  to  see  wherein  it  became  necessary  for  a  normal 
school  principal,  unasked  by  his  local  board,  or  by  the  Department 
which  had  commissioned  him  as  a  teacher,  to  obtrude  his  personal 
opinions  upon  educational  bodies  or  the  Legislature,  in  an  endeavor 
to  strike  down  the  hands  that  had  upheld  him  and  the  institution  of 
which  he  was  the  local  head.  It  is  desirable,  yes,  it  is  necessary,  I 
believe,  to  the  welfare  and  success  of  our  public  educational  institu- 
tions, that  a  reasonable  degree  of  harmony  should  exist  between  them 
and  the  Department  in  which  the  State  has  lodged  general  supervisory 
powers.  That  proper  degree  of  harmony,  good  feeling,  and  mutual 
confidence,  as  you  will  readily  observe  by  what  I  have  written  above, 
cannot  exist  between  the  Cortland  Normal  School  and  this  Depart- 
ment, until  some  other  person  shall  have  been  selected  for  principal  of 
the  school.  It  has  been  alleged  that  I  hold  a  personal  grudge  against 
Dr.  Hoose  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  to  my  i-e-election 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  take  "revenge"  upon  him  on  account  of  such  opposition.  That  is 
not  so.  Indeed,  the  best  refutation  of  the  charge  is  to  be  found  in  the 
remarks  addressed  to  those  present  at  the  recent  alumni  dinner  by  Dr. 
Hoose  himself,  when  speaking  of  the  request  for  his  resignation,  that 
day  received,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  expecting  such  action  for 
the  last  three  years. 

Dr.  Hoose's  alleged  opposition  to  mv  re-election  has  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  his  retirement,  i  postponed  action  for  months, 
not  knowing  but  that  some  other  person  might  be  elected  in  my  place 
to  whom  I  should  have  transferrea  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
Dr.  Hoose. 

I  again,  after  re-election,  postponed  action  until  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  in  order  that  the  affairs  of  the  sciiool  might  not  be  thrown 
into  disorder.  I  acted  at  last  only  when  action  seemed  to  me  absolutely 
necessary.  Having  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  another  term  of  three  years,  it  is  my  desire  to  co-operate  most 
heartily  with  those  in  charge  of  our  State  normal  and  training 
schools,  to  have  the  best  understanding  with  them,  and  tx,  do  what- 
ever lies  in  my  power  to  forward  their  interests,  believing,  as  I  have 
frequently  stated  in  my  officijil  reports  to  the  Legislature,  that  these 
schools  are  valuable  auxiliaries  in  our  general  work  of  public  instruc- 
tion. It  would  be  neither  right  nor  fair  for  the  local  board  of  any 
school,  even  if  such  board  had  the  legal  power,  to  request  me  to  co- 
operate with  a  man  in  whose  capacity  as  a  teacher  in,  or  manager  of 
an  important  educational  institution  I  have  no  confidence  whatever. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  local  board  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School, 
after  having  carefully  considered  this  matter,  will  ask  me  to  place  my- 
self in  any  such  jiosition. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  for  my  action.  I  have  passed  over  many 
local  complaints  in  reference  to  the  indifference  of  Dr.  Hoose  to  local 
interests  in  Cortland,  and  have  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  some  otlier 
matters  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn,  and  whicii,  had  I  not 
determined  that  the  Doctor's  connection  with  the  school  must  be 
severed,  I  might  have  found  it  necessary  to  investigate.  Neither  have 
I  alluded  in  this  communication  to  the  fact  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Hoose  in  the 
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local  board  of  which  you  are  the  honored  secretary,  in  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  and  among  the  people  of  your  village.  These  are  matters 
of  which  I  assume  the  members  of  the  board  must  themselves  be  cog- 
nizant Trusting  that  I  have  sufficiently  explained  the  reasons  for  the 
action  which  I  have  taken,  I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superiniendeni, 

The  local  board  thereafter,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  at  a  meeting 
duly  held,  adopted  the  following  resolution  by  a  majority  vote: 

**  Resolved,  That  this  board  do  not  concur  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  in  the  removal  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  as  principal 
of  the  normal  school." 

I  received  from  Col.  James  C.  Ciirmichael  and  Mr.  James  S.  Squires, 
two  members  of  the  local  board,  minority  reports  warmly  approving 
of  my  action  in  withdrawing  my  approval  of  the  employment  of  Dr. 
Hoose  as  principal  of  the  school,  and  stating,  in  substance,  that  the 
interests  of  the  school  demanded  that  his  connection  therewith 
should  cease. 

The  local  board  having  neglected  and  refused  to  recommend  some 
other  person  as  principal  of  the  school  in  place  of  Dr.  Iloose,  as  di- 
rected by  me  in  my  communication  of  July  12  to  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board,  I,  exercising  a  power  vested  in  me  by  chapter  18,  Laws  of 
1869,  referred  to  above,  appointed  and  employed  Prof.  James  M. 
Cassety,  vice-principal  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School,  as  acting  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  and  directed  him  to  proceed  to 
Cortland  and  assume  his  duties  as  such  acting  principal,  and  communi- 
cated the  fiict  of  such  appointment  to  Prof.  Cassety,  and  to  the  local 
board  of  tho  Cortland  Normal  School,  in  the  following  letters  : 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  Aufjust  4,  1880. 

^fof,  J.  M,  Cassety,  Fredonia^  N,T.: 

Sir  —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Cortland  having  neglected  their  duty  under  the  law,  by  refusing  to 
^commend  some  suitable  person  as  principal  of  tho  school,  in  place 
of  Dr.  James  H.  Iloose,  whose  connection  with  the  school  has  been 
severed  by  the  withdrawal  of  ray  approval  of  his  employment,  I  have 
this  day,  exercising  the  authority  vested  in  me  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  18,  Laws  of  18'j9,  appointed  you  acting  principal  of  said 
school,  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum,  this  appointment  to  remain 
in  force  during  tlae  pleasure  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. You  will  assume  your  duties  as  principal  of  the  school  at  once, 
and  at  such  time  as  you  may  deem  necessary  make  a  demand  upon  the 
local  board,  or  upon  the  late  principal,  for  such  books,  papers  and  doc- 
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uments,  as  have  been,  or  should  be,  in  the  possession  of  the  principal 
of  the  school.  Should  your  demand  for  such  books,  papers  and  doc- 
uments be  refused,  you  will  notify  me  of  the  fact  at  once.  I  have 
this  day  notified  each  member  of  the  faculty  of  your  appointment  as 
acting  principal,  and  directed  them  to  obey  all  your  lawful  instruc- 
tions as  such  principal. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Oilmour, 

Superintendent, 

StA.T^  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  August  4, 1880. 

Norman  Cfhamberlain,  Bsq.,  Secretary,  etc.,  Cortland  Village,  N,  V.: 

Sir — Your  communication  of  the  fifteenth  ultimo,  in  which  you 
state  that  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Cortland  decline  to  comply  with  my  instructions,  given  under  date 
of  the  twelftli  ultimo,  to  recommend  some  competent  person  for 
principal  of  the  school-  in  place  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  was  duly 
received.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  withdrawn  my  approval  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Dr.  Hoose,  thus,  in  my  own  judgment,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General,  severing  his  connection  with  the  school,  it  be- 
came the  plain  duty  of  the  board  to  recommend  some  person  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  18,  Laws  of  18G0, 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  thereon,  a  copy  of  which 
opinion  is  inclosed  herewith. 

In  pursuance  of  the  autliority  vested  in  me  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  above  cited,  I  have  appointed  Prof.  J,  M.  Cassety,  of  Fredonia, 
acting  principal  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cort- 
land, and  have  fixed  his  salary  at  the  rate  of  $2,500  per  annum ;  this 
appointment  to  remain  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  I  have  notified  Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety, 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School  of  this 
appointment  Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  local  board,  which  opinion 
was  given  in  answer  to  a  communication  sent  by  me  to  that  officer : 

State  of  Nevt  York, 
Office  of  the  Attorney-General, 
Albany,  July  30,  1880. 

Hon.  Neil  Oilmour,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir  —  Your  communication  of  the  23d  instant,  in  which  you  ask 
whether,  under  the  facts  therein  stated  and  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case,  you  have  the  authority  to  act  in  place  of  the  local  board  and  to 
appoint  a  principal  for  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oorih 
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land,  without  farther  consultation  with,  or  reference  to  the  local  board 
of  said  school,  is  receired. 

That  you  had  full  power  and  authority  to  withdraw  jour  approval 
of  the  employment  of  the  late  principal  of  that  school  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  upon  that  question  I  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  my  communi- 
cation of  the  12th  inst  addressed  to  you  ;  and  that  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal of  said  school  is  vacant,  you  having  withdrawn  your  approval  of 
the  appointment,  I  am  equally  clear  in  my  opinion. 

The  office  of  principal  of  said  school  lieing  vacant,  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  local  board  to  recommend  the  employment  of  some  suit- 
able and  proper  person  for  the  position,  said  employment  to  be  subject 
to  your  approval  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  466  of 
the  Laws  of  1866. 

The  local  board  has  not  only  omitted  to  comply  with  your  request 
and  discharge  its  duty  by  making  this  recommendation,  but,  by  their 
communication  of  the  15th  inst.,  addressed  to  you,  absolutely  refuse  to 
discharge  the  duty  imposed  by  sUitute. 

The  local  board  having  thus  omitted  and  refused  to  discharge  its 
duties  in  this  respect,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by 
chapter  18,  Laws  of  1869,  you  have  full  power  and  authority  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  the  local  board  in  this  matter,  and  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  principal  for  said  school  without  any  further  consulta- 
tion with,  or  reference  to  said  bpard. 

It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  statutes  that  the  nornial  schools  of 
this  State  should  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  the  local  boards 
thereof  should  in  all  things  act  in  accordance  with  his  directions  and 
subject  to  his  approval ;  and  in  a  case  like  this,  where  a  local  board  not 
only  omits  to  discharge  an  important  duty  but  absolutely  i*efu6e8  to 
comply  with  a  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  assume  to  act  independently  of,  and  in  defiance  to  his  direction  or 
approval,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Superintendent  not  only  has  the 
authority,  but  that  it  becomes  his  duty  to  act  in  place  of,  and  without 
reference  to  such  local  board. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hamilton  Wabd, 

A  Homey-  General, 

At  the  same  time  I  sent  to  each  member  of  the  faculty,  viz. :  Prof. 
T.  B.  Stowell,  Prof.  F.  S.  Capen,  Prof.  J.  M.  Milne,  Prof.  S,  J.  Sorn- 
berger,  and  Misses  Martha  Roe,  M.  F.  Hendrick,  C.  E.  Booth,  Eliza- 
beth Rase,  E.  E.  Cole  and  Sarah  A.  Saunders,  and  Mrs.  L.  T.  Corlew 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Halbert,  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

State  of  New  Yobk, 
Departmekt  of  Public  Instruction, 
Supebzntendent's  Office,  Albany,  August  4, 1880. 

To ,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.  : 

The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cort- 
land having  refused,  as  directed  by  me,  to  recommend  any  person  as 
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principal  of  the  school  in  place  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  echool  has  been  severed  by  the  withdrawal  of  my  ap- 
proval of  his  employment,  I  have  this  day,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  chapter  18,  Laws  of  1869,  appointed  Prof.  James  M. 
Casscty,  acting  principal  of  said  school.  You  will  report  to  him  as 
principal  at  the  proper  time  and  obey  such  lawful  instructions  as  he 
may  give  you-  your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

SuperiniendeTil, 

Prof.  Cassety,  in  pursuance  of  my  dii-ections,  proceeded  to  Cortland, 
and  on  or  about  the  seventh  day  of  August,  1880,  called  upon  the 
local  board  and  presented  to  them  his  letter  of  appointment  as  acting 
principal,  and  requested  the  board  to  permit  him  to  assume  his  duties 
as  such  principal  at  the  opening  of  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term,  to  commence  on  or  about  September  Ist,  1880. 

The  local  board  declined  to  permit  him  to  assume  his  duties  as  such 
principal,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  piissed  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  his  letter 
of  August  4th,  1880,  has  notified  this  board  that  he  has  appointed 
Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety,  of  Fredonia,  acting  principal  of  the  Cortland 
Xormal  School,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  was  heretofore  duly  appointed 
principal  of  the  school  by  the  local  board  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  hold  his  place  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  local  board  and  said  Superintendent,  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Hoose  has  never  resigned  his  position,  nor  been 
removed  therefrom,  and  is  now  filling  the  position  of  principal; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  board  does  not  concur  with  the  Superintendent 
in  his  attempted  removal  of  Dr.  Hoose,  and  respectfully  declines  to 
recognize  Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety  as  acting  principal  of  this  school  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  above  preamble.' 

I  afterwards  addressed  to  Prof.  Cassety  the  following  letter : 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  >• 

Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  Aug.  23, 1880.      ) 

Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety  : 

Dear  Sir — You  will  proceed  at  once  to  Cortland  village  and  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  your  duties  as  acting  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  that  place.  Should  you  be  unable, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  local  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
obtain  access  to  the  building,  or  possession  of  su6h  books,  papers  and 
documents  as  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  principal,  you  will  estab- 
lish a  temporary  ofllcc  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  village,  and 
cause  public  notice  of  the  location  of  such  oflBice  to  be  given.     Sec  at 
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onoe  as  many  members  of  the  faculty  as  possible,  explain  tho  situation 
to  them  fully  and  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  my 
approval  of  tho  employment  of  any  teachor  who  resists  lawful 
authority  and  refuses  to  I'eport  to  you  will  be  promptly  withdrawn. 

Present  yourself  at  the  school  at  tho  time  of  opening,  show  or 
explain  your  appointment,  and  thereafter  govern  your  conduct  by 
your  own  judgment,  reporting  to  me  at  once  all  facts  of  importance. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superinte7idenL 

Thereafter  and  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  September,  on  the  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  ftill  term  of  the  normal  school,  Prof.  James  M. 
Cassety  was  in  attendance  at  the  school  building  of  tho  normal  school 
in  Cortland,  ready  and  willing  to  assume  and  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  such  acting  principal  teacher  of  the  school,  aiid  tendered  his  services 
as  such  to  the  local  board.  Thelocalboard,  who  were  then  in  possession 
of  the  school  building,  refused  to  recognize  him  as  such  teacher  and  pre- 
vented him  from  assuming  and  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such 
acting  principal  of  the  school.     But  tho  local  board  recognized  Dr. 
Hoose  as  principal  of  the  school  and  permitted  him  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  that  position. 

In  answer  to  a  telegram  sent  to  mo  by  Prof.  Cassety,  I  sent  the 
following: 

Alb  ANT,  Aug,  31  1880. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety,  Acting  Principxl,  Cortland,  K  Y,: 

If  you  are  not  permitted  to  act  as  principal,  direct  all  teachers  to 
withdraw  until  further  instructions.  I  will  cause  the  removal  of 
every  teacher  who  reports  to  any  body  but  you  as  principal,  or  who 
acts  under  any  other  person  as  principal.     Send  me  the  names. 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent. 

Prof.  Cassety  sent  to  me  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  had 
^^  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  school : 

State  Normal  School, 
Acting  Principalis  Office,  13  Messenger  House, 

Cortland,  Sejd,  1,  1880. 

Hon.  Neil  Oilmour,  Super inierident  of  Public  Instruction,  Albany, 

.  8iR  — In  obedience  to  the  directions  contained  in  your  letter  of 
instructions  to  me,  dated  August  23,  1880,  I  proceeded  at  once  to  Cort- 
land Village  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  my  duties  as  acting 
principal  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School. 
Upon  my  arrival  in  Cortland,  finding  myself  notrccognizcd  as  act- 
'6 
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ing  principal  by  the  local  board  and  being  denied  access  to  the  prin— — 
cipars  office  in  tho  school  building,  I  at  once  established  a  temporarp^ 
office  in  the  Messenger  House  and  caused  publio  notice  of  the  locations 
of  the  same  to  be  given.  In  the  office  I  have  contrived  to  tran8act= 
business  pertaining  to  the  principal's  duties  until  the  present  time. 

I  obtained  interviews  with  as  many  members  of  tho  faculty  as  pos 

sible  and  explained  to  them  all  the  information  I  possessed  relating  to^ 
the  present  difficulties  in  the  Cortland  Normal  School,  which  I  though  I 
would  be  of  service  to  them  in  enabling  them  to  determine  what  their- 
duty  is  in  the  premises. 

At  the  opening  of  tho  school,  Sept.  1,  1880,  I  presented  myself  at= 
tho  school  building  and  met  the  local  board  assembled  in  the  principal's 
office.  The  hails  and  offices  were  filled  with  students  and  people  whc^ 
were  walking  about.  Dr.  Hqose  was  present  in  one  of  the  office  rooms^ 
Printed  notices,  a  copy  of  which  I  inclose  herewith,  were  distributed, 
among  the  students  by  Profs.  Stowell  and  Sornberger. 

At  a  quarter  to  0  o'clock.  Dr.  F.  Hyde,  president  of  the  local 
board,  announced  that  the  school  was  about  to  open  under  the  dircc- 
tion  of  Dr.  Hoose  as  principal.  I  immediately  arose,  and  addressing* 
the  president  of  the  local  board,  stated  that  I  had  been  sent  by  tha 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  open  the  school  as  its  acting- 
principal,  and  I  held  an  appointment  from  the  said  Superintendent, 
and  that  I  desired  a  hearing.  I  also  asked  that  the  chapel  should  be 
opened  as  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  assemblage.  The  president 
declined  to  allow  the  chapel  to  be  opened,  but  gave  me  permission  to 
address  the  assemblage  in  the  halls  and  offices.  The  faculty  were  at 
once  notified  by  me  that  I  had  a  communication  to  make  and  arranged 
themselves  in  hearing  distance. 

I  then  explained  my  purpose  and  read  my  letters  of  appointment 
and  instructions  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  After 
the  readin?  was  finished,  demand  was  made  by  me  upon  the  local 
board  for  ail  books,  papers  and  documents  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  pHticipal.  The  local  board  through  its  president  declined 
to  accede  to  this  demand. 

To  my  demand  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  perform  my  duties  as 
acting  principal  refusal  was  also  dven.  I  then  asked  the  direct  ques- 
tion, ^'  Am  I  to  be  obstructed  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  by  the 
local  board?"  and  the  president  of  the  board  replied,  "Wo  will  al- 
low jou  to  perform  no  duties  in  the  school," 

Finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  recognition  as  acting  principal 
from  the  local  board,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  books,  papers,  and 
documents  belonging  to  the  principal,  and  finding  myself  denied  ac- 
cess to  the  most  important  room  in  the  building,  I,  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  of  Aug.  31,  directed  all 
teachers  to  withdraw  from  the  Duildin^. 

This  order  was  obeyed  by  the  following  teachers:  Frank  S.  Gapcn, 
James  M.  Milne,  Martha  Koe,  Mary  F.  Hendrick,  Clara  E.  Booth 
and  Lottie  T.  Corlew. 

The  followingteachers  did  not  obev  this  order,  and  aa  I  am  informed, 
reported  to  Dr.  Hoose  and  remained :  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  Samuel  J. 
Sornberger,  Emily  P.  Halbert,  Elizabeth  Base,  Emily  K  Cole,  and 
Sarah  A.  Saunders.      •  -  ^^ 
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• 

I  excused  the  teachers  who  withdrew  with  me  and  asked  them  to  be 
in  readiness  for  further  instructions. 

To-day  demand  was  made  upon  me  bv  a  resolution  of  the  local 
board  for  all  recommendations  which  are  m  my  hands  for  appointment 
of  students  to  the  Cortland  Normal  School.  I  refused  to  deliver  such 
recommendations  to  the  local  board.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  and 
my  reply  are  inclosed  herewith. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  believe  that  I  have  made  every  rea- 
sonable effort,  under  my  insti^uctions,  to  enter  upon  my  duties  as  act- 
ing principal.     I  now  await  your'further  instructions. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

James  M.  Gassety, 

Acting  Principal,  Cortland  Normal  School 

The  following  are  the  documents  referred  to  by  Prof.  Cassety  in  his 
report : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  local  board  of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School,  held  at  the  parlor  of  said  school,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  board  be  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety  of  the  Fredonia  Norroail 
School,  and  ascertain  if  any. certificates  are  in  his  hands  entitling  the 
parties  named  in  such  certificates  to  admission  as  pppils  in  this  school, 
and  to  request  him  to  deliver  the  same  to  this  board. 

NoEMAN  Chamberlain, 

Secretary, 

State  Normal  School, 
Acting  Principalis  Office, 

Cortland,  Sept.  1, 1880. 

3horman  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Secretary  : 

Dear  Sir  —  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution bytthe  local  board  of  the  Cortland  Normal  and  Training  School 
asking  if  any  certificates  are  in  my  hands,  etc. 

In  reply  to  the  resolution  I  will  state  that  I  do  hold  several  certifi- 
cates of  that  kind,  but  I  decline  to  deliver  them  to  the  local  board. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  M.  Cassety, 

Acting  Principal, 

On  the  2d  day  of  September,  1880, 1  sent'  to  each  member  of  the 
faculty  who  had  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Department, 
and  who  refused  to  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  Prof.  James  M.  Cassety, 
the  acting  principal,  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

State  of  New  York, 
Dspartxent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  Sept.  2, 18S0. 

,  Cortland  Village,  AT.  Y. 

I  hereby  withdraw  my  approval  of  your  employment  as  a  teacher 
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in  tlie  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland ;   this  order  of 
withdrawal  to  take  effect  immediately. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Super  intendenL 

On  the  same  day  I  sent  to  Norman  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  th(3 

local  board,  the  following  letter. 

• 
State  of  New  York, 
Department  op  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  Sept,  2, 1880. 

Norman  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Secretary,  etc.,  Cortland  Village,  N.  Y. 

Sir  —  I  hereby  withdraw  my  approval  of  the  employment  of  th^ 
following  named  teachers  in  the    Cortland    Normal    aud    Training" 
School :  Thomas  B.  Stowell,  Samuel  J.  Sornberjger,  Emily  T.  Halbert, 
Elizabeth  Rase,  Emily  E.  Cole  and  Sarah  A.  Saunders. 

The  local  board  are  hereby  directed  to  recommend  to  me  at  their 
earliest  convenience  and  without  unnecessary  delay  some  suitable  per- 
sons to  take  the  places  of  the  teachers  displaced  as  above  stated;  under 
no  circumstances  will  the  local  board  recognize  any  of  the  persons 
above  named  as  teachers  in  the  Cortland  Normal  School  after  the  date 
of  this  order.    •  Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendeiit. 

In  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  students  who  had  been  attending 
the  school,  I  took  measures  to  have  them  transferred  (if  they  chose) 
to  such  other  of  the  normal  schools  as  they  might  select.  I  therefore 
sent  to  the  principal  of  each  of  the  other  normal  schools,  viz.: 
Dr.  Joseph  Alden,  Albany;  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne,  Geneseo ;  Prof'  F.  B. 
Palmer,  Fredonia ;  Dr.  M.  MacVicar,  Potsdam  ;  Prof.  E.  A\  Sheldon, 
Oswego;  Prof.  C.  D.  McLean,  Brockport;  Prof.  H.  B.  Buckham, 
Buffalo,  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

I     State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Superintendent's  Office,  Albany,  Septemher  3,  1880. 

Prof. ,  Principal,  etc., ,  JV.  Y.  : 

Sir — The  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland  is  tempo- 
rarily disorganized,  and  certain  pupils  in  the  normal  department  arc 
making  application  for  transfers  to  other  schools.  It  is  my  wish  that 
the  young  people  who  have  in  good  faith  entered  the  Cortland  /fichool 
should  be  permitted  to  complete  the  courses  of  study  upon  which  they 
have  entered.  You  will,  therefore,  receive  into  the  school  under  your 
charge  any  pupil  from  Cortland  who  presents  my  certificate  of  trans- 
fer. No  pupil  from  that  school  should  be  admitted  who  does  not  pre- 
sent the  regular  evidence  of  transfer.     Classify  such  pupils  according 
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to  your  own  judgment,  giving  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every 
advantage  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  reason  of  previous  study  in 
the  Cortland  school. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Qilmour, 

SuperintemlenL 

All  the  appointments  of  pupils  to  the  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Cortland,  since  the  withdrawal  of  my  approval  of  the  employment 
of  Dr.  Hoose  as  principal,  are  in  the  possession  of  Prof.  Cassety,  acting 
principal  of  the  school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  local  board  of  the  Cortland  Normal  School  had 
assumed  an  attitude  of  insubordination  against  the  duly  constituted 
State  authorities,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Attorney-general,  and  inasmuch  as  their  contumacy  rendered 
it  impossible  to  conduct  the  Normal  School  in  a  legal  manner  owing 
to  their  refusal  to  recognize  the  duly  and  lawfully  appointed  principal 
of  the  school,  and  being  desirous  that  the  State  should  not  suffer  by,  or 
become  responsible  in  any  way  for  a  school  conducted  illegally  and  con- 
trary to  the  law,  and  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General, 
I  issued,  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  an  order  formally  closing  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland  "  until  such  time  as  the  lawful 
orders  and  directions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  management  of  said  school,  are  obeyed  by  the  local  board 
of  said  school  and  until  said  school  shall  be  reorganized  and  opened 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  normal  schools." 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  referred  to,  and  also  a  copy  of 

the  opinion  of  the  Attorney -General,  in  reference  to  the  legal  power  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  the  order : 

ORDER. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

Department  of  Public  Instruction.  \ 

WJiereas,  On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1880,  I,  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  requestea  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose  to  transmit  to  me 
his  resignation  as  principal  of  the  State  Normal  and  Tmining  School 
at  Cortland,  which  request  the  said  Hoose  refused  to  comply  with ; 
and  whereas,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1880, 1,  as  such  Superintendent, 
withdrew  my  approval  of  the  employment  of  said  Hoose  as  a  teacher 
in  said  school,  notified  the  local  board  of  the  fact,  and  directed  them 
to  recommend  to  me  some  suitable  person  as  principal  in  place  of  the 
said  Dr.  Hoose;  and  whereas,  the  local  board  at  a  meeting  thereafter 
held  did  adopt  a  resolution  refusing  to  recommend  any  person  as  prin- 
cipal in  the  place  of  the  said  Hoose,  and  stating  that  they  still  recog- 
nized, and  should  continue  to  recognize,  the  said  Ho9se  as  principal  of 
the  school,  notwithstanding  my  orders  in  the  matter,  and  the  official 
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opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  sustaining  the  legality  of  such  orders ; 
and  whereas^  I,  as  such  Superintendent  did,  on  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1880,  acting  under  the  authori^  conferred  upon  me  by  chap- 
ter 18  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  xork,  passed  in  1869,  appoint 
Prof.  J.  M.  Cassety  acting  principal  of  said  school,  and  did  notify 
the  local  board  of  the  fact,  and  did  further  instruct  them  to  cause  to 
be  delivered  to  Prof.  Cassety  all  books,  papers  and  documents  that 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  to  give 
him  at  all  times  access  to  the  school  building  and  grounds ;  and 
whereas,  the  local  board  have  refused,  and  still  do  refuse,  to  obey  these 
instructions  and  refuse  to  recognize  Prof.  Cassety  as  acting  pincipal  of 
the  school ;  and  whereas,  the  said  local  board  still  recognize  the  said 
Hoose  as  principal  of  said  school,  and  have  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  school  building,  and  caused  him  to  open  the  said  school;  and 
whereas,  the  local  board  continue  to  recognize  as  teachers  in  said  school 
the  following  named  persons  from  whose  employment  as  teachers  I,  as 
such  Superintendent,  have  withdrawn  my  approval,  viz. :  Thomas  B. 
Stowell,  Samuel  J.  Sornberger,  Emily  P.  Halbert,  Elizabeth  Base, 
Emily  E.  Cole,  Sarah  A.  Saunders ;  and  whereas,  the  local  board  have, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  and  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  chapter  4G6  of  the  Laws  of  1866,  entitled,  *^  An  act  in 
relation  to  Normal  Schools,"  assumed  the  authority  to  employ 
teachers  in  the  places  of  those  teachers  who  have,  pursuant  to 
my  orders,  reported  to  Prof.  Cassety ;  and  whereas,  the  local  board 
of  said  school  have  thus  set  at  defiance  the  duly  constituted  State 
authorities,  and  have  refused  to  be  governed  by  the  lawful  directions 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  their  management  of 
the  school,  and  have  caused  said  school  to  become  partially  disorgan- 
ized, and  a  portion  of  the  faculty  to  become  insubordinate  ;  now, 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Saperintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  I  hereby  order  and  direct  that  the  State  Normal 
and  Training  School  at  Cortland  be  closed  until  such  time  as  the  lawful 
orders  and  directions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  management  of  said  school,  are  obeyed  b^  the  local  bodrd 
of  said  school,  and  until  said  school  shall  be  reorganized  and  opened 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to  normal  schools. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Department  of  Public 
t         1        Instruction,  at    Albany,   this   7th    day  of    September 

Neil  Oilmour, 
Super%nt$ndent  of  Ptiblic  Instruction, 

State  op  New  York, 

Office  of  the  Attorney-General, 

Albant,  September  6,  1880. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

Sir  —  Your  communication  of  the  4th  inst,  in  which  you  state  the 
facts  concerning  your  action  and  that  of  the  local  board  in  regard  to 
the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Cortland,  is  received.  In 
reply  to  your  question,  *' have  I  the  power,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  466,  of  the  Laws  of  1866,  to  direct  the  formal  closing  of  the 
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school  ?"  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  full  and 
complete  right  of  snperrision  over  said  school  is  conferred  upon  you  by 
said  statute,  and  would  respectfully  refer  to  my  opinion  given  at  your 
request  July  12,  1880,  and  that  since  the  refusal  of  the  local  board  to 
perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  you  have  full  power  to  act 
without  reference  to  said  local  board,  and  upon  this  point  would  refer 
you  to  my  opinion  of  July  30, 1880 ;  and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  you  by  said  statutes,  yon  have  a  perfect  riffht  to  close 
said  school  until  the  same  can  be  reorganized  and  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  regulating  normal  schools,  provided  in  your 
judgment  such  action  is  necessary. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Hamilton  Waed, 

A  itamey'  General 

The  local  board,  notwithstanding  the  order  issued  to  close  the  school, 
con  tinned,,  and  do  still  continue,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  to 
keep  the  school  open  and  are  conducting  it  as  a  private  institution. 
There  is  no  legally  employed  State  teacher  at  present  actually  teaching 
in  the  school.  The  approval  required  by  law  of  the  employment  of 
James  H.  Hoose,  and  the  six  teachers  who  remained  with  him  has 
been  withdrawn  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  thus  in 
my  own  judgment  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  termi- 
nating the  engagement  between  them  and  the  State.  The  other  six 
teachers,  who  reported  to  Prof.  Gassety,  are  waiting  and  are  anxious  to 
commence  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are,  and  have  beeu  legally  in 
the  employ  of  the  State. 

The  local  board  without  any  warrant  whatever  have  employed,  as  I 
am  informed  and  believe,  six  teachers  without  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  purporting  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  six  teachers. 

Prof.  Gassety  remained  at  Gortland  for  one  month,  trying  to  assume 
the  duties  of  principal,  but  the  local  board  thwarted  him  in  his  pur- 
pose and  illegally  prevented  him  from  discharging  his  duties. 

Seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  Prof.  Gassety  to  remain  at  Gortland 
longer  at  that  time,  I  assigned  him  to  duty  temporarily  in  the  Fre- 
dooia  Normal  School,  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1880,  by  the 
following  letter: 

State  of  New  Yobk, 
Depaetment  of  Public  Insteuctiok, 
Supebintbndent's  Office,  Albanx,  Sept.  30,  1880. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Gassety,  Act  Prin.,  Cortland  Village^  iV.  Y. : 

Sib  —  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  it  will  be  several 
Weeks  before  you  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Gortland  Normal 
School  and  be  permitted  to  act  as  principal.    I  still  recognize  you 
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(and  will  continuo  to  do  so)  as  principal  of  this  school.  In  the  mean-' 
time  neither  the  Attorney-General  nor  I  see  that  any  thing  can  be 
gained  by  remaining  longer  in  Cortland  at  present.  Yon  wnl,  there- 
fore, go  to  Fredonia  and  resume  your  old  work  there  (the  place  not 
yet  having  been  filled),  and  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  report  at 
Cortland  whenever  asked.  Please  notify  the  teachers  who  reported  to 
you  of  this  arrangement,  giving  them  such  instructions  as  you  may 
deem  necessary.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent, 

The  management  of  Prof.  Cassety  during  his  stay  at  Cortland  under 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  was  such  as  to  merit 
tho  hearty  approval  of  this  Department,  to  call  forth  encomiums  from 
those  who  sympathized  with  tho  efforts  of  the  Department  to  maintain 
a  good  school,  and  to  challenge  the  admiration  even  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  his  assuming  tho  duties  of  acting  principal.  He  is 
an  excellent  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  has  proved  himself  the  firm 
friend  of  normal  schools,  and  when  he  assumes  the  duties  of  principal 
of  the  Cortland  Normal  School  he  will  show  himself  to  be  a  good 
executive  officer. 

A  proposition  to  submit  the  case  under  an  agreed  statement  to  the 
General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  by  the  local  borfrd,  and 
accepted  by  me.  But  when  an  examination  of  the  law  was  made,  it 
was  found  that  this  case  could  not  be  so  submitted;  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  behalf  of  the  Superintendent,  and  Hon.  R.  Holland 
Duell,  in  behalf  of  the  local  board,  agreeing  that  such  submission  could 
not  be  made. 

It  was  then  understood  that  the  local  board  should  proceed  against 
tho  Superintendent  for  one  month's  pay  for  Dr.  Hoose,  and  in  this  man- 
ner have  the  case  brought  before  the  court  for  adjudication.  But  the 
local  board  failed  to  take  such  action.  Afterward  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, as  attorney  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  com- 
menced proceedings  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  before  Judge 
Martin,  at  a  Special  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  at  Binghamton, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1880,  to  compel  the  local  board  to  termi- 
nate the  employment  of  James  H.  Hoose  as  principal  teacher  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  and  no  longer  procure  or  permit 
him  to  perform  the  duties  or  to  in  anywise  act  in  the  school  as  the 
principal  or  other  teacher  therein;  and  to  officially  recognize  Prof. 
James  M.  Cassety  as  the  principal  teacher  in  said  school,  and  permit 
him  without  hindrance  or  obstruction  to  enter  upon,  and  perform  the 
duties  of  principal  teacher  in  the  school. 

An  opinion  in  the  case  has  recently  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Martin,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion  was  eastained  in  every  particular.     The  follow! Dg  is  a  copy  of 
the  opinion  of  the  court : 


"  In  the  Matter  of  tlio  Application  of  Neil 
Gilmoar,  as  Superintendent  of  Pablic 
Instraction  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  a  mandamuB, 

agst. 

The  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Cortland. 


One  of  the  normal  and  training  schools  for  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  established 
under  the  Laws  of  1866,  chapter  466,  was  duly  located  at  the  village 
of  Cortland,  New  York,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1868,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instructjon  duly  appointed  a  local  board  for 
said  school,  as  required  by  section  3  of  said  act. 

The  board  thus  appointed  was  duly  organized,  and  after  such  organ- 
ization and  before  any  teacher  was  employed  for  such  school,  wrote  to 
the  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  inquiring  of  him  how 
fluch  teachers  were  to  be  employed,  to  which  he  replied  as  follows: 
"All  persons  employed  and  paid  by  the  State  to  teach  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  normal  school  at  Cortland  should  be  employed  in 
the  usual  manner,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  board,  subject 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Superintendent  at  fixed  rates  of  salary." 
Thereafter  and  at  a  meeting  of  such  board  held  Februarv  19,  1869, 
they  resolved  to  employ,  among  others,  Dr.  James  H.  Boose,  as  a 
teacher  in  said  school,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; and  the  action  of  the  board  in  selecting  Dr.  Hoose  as  such 
teacher  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Superintendent  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month. 

This  employment  of  Dr.  Hoose  was  for  no  given  or  specified  period 
of  time. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1869,  with  Dr. 
Hoose  as  principal,  who  continued  to  act  as  such  without  any  other 
hiring  or  employment,  until  the  year  1877,  when  the  present  Superin- 
tendent requested  the  board  to  re-nominate  to  him  ail  who  were  pro- 
posed as  teachers  for  the  year  commencing  in  September,  1877, 
▼hereupon  they  informed  the  Superintendent,  that  they  had  no  desire 
to  make  any  change  in  the  faculty  of  such  school,  and  forwarded  to 
him  a  statement  of  the  teachers  then  employed,  and  the  salary  paid 
each,  when  the  Superintendent  confirmed  and  "approved  of  the  employ- 
ment of  said  teachers,  to  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
in  1877,  and  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  local  board  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  but  no  teacher  to  be  dis- 
charged or  compelled  to  resign  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent. 

After  this,  Dr.  Hoose  continued  to  act  as  principal  until  June  28th, 
1880,  when  the  Superintendent  requested  him  to  resign,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  local  board  the  fact  that  he  had  made  such  request, 
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The  local  board  thereupon  passed  a  resolution,  requesting  the  Superin- 
tendent to  inform  them  if  any  charges  Jiad  been  made  against  Dr. 
Iloose,  and  if  so,  what  they  were,  belore  they  should  take  any  action 
upon  the  communication  sent  them  by  him,  to  which  the  Superintend- 
ent replied  that  no  formal  charges  against  Dr.  Hoose  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  his  request  for  Dr.  Hoose's  resignation  was  in  a 
large  measure  the  result  of  personal  observation  extending  over  a  se- 
ries of  years,  and  a  firmly  settled  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  cause  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  State 
would  be  advanced  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Uoose  from  the  priuci- 
palship  of  the  school. 

On  the  8th  day  of  July,  1880,  Dr.  Hoose  wrote  the  Superintendent, 
declining  to  resign  as  requested,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  tlie  same 
month,  the  Superintendent  wrote  Dr.  Hoose  that,  as  ho  had  not  tend- 
ered liis  resignation  as  requested,  he  had  notified  the  local  board  of  the 
withdrawal  of  his  approval  of  his  employment  as  principal  of  such 
school,  and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  the  board  that  he  withdrew  his 
approval  of  the  employment  of  Dr.  Hoose  and  directed  that  he  be  no 
longer  employed  in  such  school,  and  that  the  board  at  its  earliest  con- 
venience recommend  some  competent  person  as  principal  in  his  place, 
inclosing  with  such  communication  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State,  to  the  effect  that  the  Superintendent  had  the 
power  to  withdraw  his  approval  of  the  employment  of  a  teacher  in 
such  school,  and  thus  terminate  the  engagement  between  the  teacher 
and  the  State. 

On  the  IGth  day  of  July,  1880,  the  board  passed  a  resolution  by 
which  they  resolved  not  to  concur  in  the  removal  of  Dr.  Hoose,  and 
notified  the  Superintendent  of  their  action,  and  also  declined  to  recom- 
mend any  other  person  for  the  position  of  principal. 

The  Superintendent  thereupon,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1880, 
emplo3'ed  Prof.  J.  M.  Oassety  as  acting  principal  for  such  school  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  and  notified  the  board  of  his  action,  who  refused  to 
recognize  Prof,  Cassety  as  such  principal  and  denied  the  power  of  the 
Superintendent  to  terminate  the  employment  of  Dr.  Hoose. 

Afterwards  and  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1880,  Prof.  Cassety  went 
to  Cortland  to  take  chargo  of  the  school  as  such  principal. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  board  sent  a  communication  to 
Dr.  Hoose  commanding  him  to  continue  his  duties  as  principal,  and 
directing  him  to  notify  each  member  of  the  faculty  to  report  to  him 
for  duty  for  the  next  term,  and  to  explain  to  them  that  no  salaries 
could  be  lawfully  paid  to  teachers,  except  first  audited  by  the  board 
and  that  teachers  would  be  paid  their  salaries,  provided  they  reported 
to  him  for  duty ;  and,  if  any  teachers  should  refuse,  other  teachers 
would  l)e  immediately  appointed. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  term  of  the  school.  Prof.  Cassety  ap- 
peared to  take  charge  of  the  school  as  principal,  and  Dr.  Hoose  also 
appeared  and  assumed  to  act  as  such,  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
board,  and  he,  together  with  the  board,  refused  to  allow  Prof.  Cassety 
to  act  as  principal,  or  to  have  charge  of  the  school  as  such,  and  the 
school  has  since  been  under  the  charge  and  control  of  Dr.  Hoose  and 
the  local  board,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  Superintendent. 

Upon  these  facts  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  now  ap- 
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plies  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  local  board  to  terminate  the  em- 
ployment of  Dr.  Hoose,  and  to  no  longer  permit  him  to  act  as  principal 
in  such  school,  and  to  recognize  Prof.  Caasety  as  principal  thereof. 

Hamilton  Ward,  Attorney-General,  for  the  application. 

Kellofjg  tC  Gilbert,  for  the  local  board,  opposed. 

Martin,  J.  In  examining  the  questions  involved  in  this  unfortunate 
controversy,  it  is  not  withia  the  province  of  this  court  to  inquire  or 
determine  whether  the  motives  which  controlled  the  action  of  the 
Superintendent  in  this  matter  were  proper  or  improper,  nor  whether 
his  action  has  been  judicious  or  otherwise.  The  question  to  be  here 
determined  is  one  of  power,  not  of  motive,  and  one  of  law  and  not  of 
fact. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Superintendent  that  the  power  to  employ  the 
teachers  of  this  school  is  wholly  subject   to   his  direction,  that  when 
a  teacher  is  employed  for  an  indetinite  time  he  has  the  right  to  dis- 
cbarge   him  at  his  will,  or  at  least,   that,  when  he    withdraws    his 
approval  of  an  employment,  the  teacher's  relation  with  such  school  is 
thereby  terminated:  while  the  local  board  claim,  that  they  only  can 
employ  them;  that  the  Superintendent's  only  power  is  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  such  employment  or  hiring,  and  that,  when  a  teacher  is 
once  hired  by  them  and  such  hiring  is  approved  by  the  Superintendent, 
his  power  over  the  matter  is  spent,  and  that  they  only  can  determine 
whether  such  teacher's  employment  shall  be  continued  or  terminated, 
that  they  have  the  appointing  power  and  that  they  only  can  remove. 
Thus  we  arc  presented  at  the  outset  with   the  question,  as  to  what 
power  the  Legislature  has  vested  in  the  local  board  and  what  in  the 
Superintendent;    and  this  question  depends  for  its  solution  wholly 
upon  the  statute  under  which  this  school  was  established,  aiul   the 
local  board  thereof  appointed.     Laws  ISGG,  chap.  46G. 

Bat  it  is  contended  l)y  the  board,  that  there  has  been  such  a  practi- 
cal construction  of  this  statute  by  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  as  to  be  binding  upon  the  court  in  determining  the 
questions  involved  in  this  case,  that  such  construction  has  been  to 
tlic  effect  that  the  board  had  an  independent  or,  at  least,  a  concurrent 
power  to  employ  the  teachers  of  such  school,  subject  only  to  the 
•■approval  of  the  Superintendent ;  and  that  they  only  had  the  power  of 
removal.  While  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  ** general  usage  longcontinued 
and  unquestioned  among  ]>ublic  oilRcers,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  is  of  great  force,  and  the  practical  construc- 
tion thus  given  to  the  law  has  much  of  the  weight  of  judicial  decision" 
(^5  N,  Y.  310),  yet  I  am  unable  to  discover  from  the  facts  before  me 
HI  this  case,  that:  there  has  been  any  such  practical  construction  of 
^his  statute.  Upon  the  argument  it  was  strongly  contended  by  the 
counsel  for  the  board  that  the  letter  of  the  Superintendent  written  to 
the  board  January  19,  1869,  was  a  decision  by  him,  in  effect  holding 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  to  employ  the  teachers  of  such 
■school  subject  only  to  confirmation  by  the  Superintendent,  and  that  it 
r^ognized  in  them  an  independent  or  concurrent  power  to  employ 
such  teachers,  and  consequently  the  sole  right  of  removal,     I  do  not 
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so  understand  it  It  at  most  simply  recognizes  a  right  in  the  board  to 
recommend  the  teachers  to  be  employed  by  the  Superintendent  which, 
in  itself,  seems  to  preclude  the  idea  of  an  independent  h^ht  to  employ 
the  teachers  of  such  school.  Nor  do  I  find  any  thing  in  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  Superintendent  or  board,  showing  any  such  practical  con- 
struction of  this  statute  as  to  render  it  binding,  or  give  it  the  weight 
of  judicial  decision.  While  the  papers  before  me  show  that  the  teach- 
ers of  this  school  have  generally,  and  perhaps  uniformly,  been  recom- 
mended by  the  board  and  confirmed  by  the  Superintendent,  fc-till  that 
fact  is,  I  think,  insufficient  to  constitute  Such  a  practical  construction 
of  this  statute.  These  papers  simply  show  that  the  action  of  the  board 
and  Superintendent  has  heretofore  been  harmonious,  and  that  no  ques- 
tion has  arisen  between  them  as  to  the  rights  or  powers  of  either.  It 
might  as  well  be  contended  that,  by  practical  construction,  the  board 
had  the  power  to  determine  the  wages  to  be  paid  the  teachers,  because 
1;he  Superintendent  had,  in  several  instances,  increased  the  wages  of  a 
teacher  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  or  because  he  stated  in 
his  letter  to  the  board  that  they  were  to  be  employed  at  fixed  rates  of 
salary,  although  that  right  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  Superintendent. 
This  cannot  be,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  held  that  there  has  been  no 
practical  construction  of  this  statute  which  is  bindingupon,or  author- 
itv  for  the  court  in  detcrminins:  this  case. 

It  is  also  contended  by  the  board  that  the  principal  of  the  Cortland 
Normal  and  Training  School  is  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  hold  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  appoint- 
ing him.  (1  R.  S.  Banks'  ed.  415,  sec.  8.)  While  1  am  unable  to 
see  how  the  rule  would  be  different  in  the  case  of  such  an  officer 
and  an  employe  for  an  in4efinite  time,  still  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  such  principal  is  not  an  officer  but  Jin  employ 6  of 
the  State.  *'An  office  is  a  right  to  exercise  a  public  function  or  em- 
ployment and  take  the  fees  and  emoluments  belonging  to  it.  It  in- 
volves the  idea  of  tenure,  duration,  fees  or  emoluments  and  powers 
as  well  as  that  of  duty.  It  implies  an  authority  to  exercise  some 
portion  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  either  in  making,  ad- 
ministering or  executing  the  laws.  One  who  receives  no  certificate 
of  appointment,  takes  no  oath  of  office,  has  no  term  or  tenure  of 
office,  discharges  no  duties  and  exercises  no  powers  depending  di- 
rectly on  the  authority  of  law,  but  simply  performs  such  duties  as 
arc  required  of  him  by  the  persons  employing  him,  and  whose  respon- 
sibility is  limited  by  them,  is  not  an  officer  and  does  not  hold  an  office, 
although  the  persons  so  employing  him  are  public  officers,  and  his  em- 
ployment is  in,  and  about  a  public  work  or  business."  Olmstead  vs. 
Mayor,  etc.,  of  iV.  Y,,  10  Jones  and  S.  481.  See  also  the  case  of 
Union  County  vs.  Jones,  21  Pa.  525,  where  it  was  held  that  a  professor 
in  a  college  was  not  an  officer  of  the  college  corporation,  but  a  person 
in  its  employment ;  and  Butler  ys.  Board  of  Regents,  32  Wis.  124, 
holding  that  a  professor  in  a  State  university  was  not  a  public  officer. 

Coming  then  to  the  principal  question  involved  in  this  controversy, 
we  first  inquire  what  powers  are  by  this  statute  given  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  Does  it  vest  in  him  the  right  to  ter- 
minate the  relation  of  a  teacher  as  an  employe  of  the  State  "Hithout 
the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  local  board  ? 
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It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  he  possesses  this  right  under  the 
power  of  general  supervision  and  direction  given  him  by  statute,  unless 
iho  Legislature  has  conferred  upon  the  local  board  an  independent  or 
concurrent  right  to  act  in  the  employment  and  discharge  of  such 
teachers,  uncontrolled  by  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  Are 
they  given  such  power  ? 

They  are  given  no  express  power  to  employ  or  discharge  the  teach- 
ers of  such  school,  unless  contained  in  that  clause  ol'  the  statute 
whicli  provides  that  tlif'y  **shall  have  the  immediate  supervision  and 
management  of  such  school  "  (Sec.  3).  This  provision  necessartly,  I 
think,  includes  the  authority  to  employ  and  discharge  teachers,  and  it' 
it  were  unqualified,  they  would,  I  think,  possess  the  power  which  is  now 
contended  for  by  them.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  power  of 
" supervision  and  management*'  which  is  thus  conferred  upon  the 
board  is  not  only  made  expressly  subject  to  the  ''general  supervision" 
of  the  Superintendent,  which  involves  the  right  to  oversee  with  the 
power  of  direction,  but  the  Legislature,  as  if  intending  to  place  the 
question  of  the  Superintendent's  power  beyond  all  doubt,  has  provided 
that  such  *' supervision  and  management"  shall  also  be  '*  subject  to 
\\\^  direction  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  school."  Therefore  the 
power  thus  given  the  board  is, .  obviously,  not  an  independent 
nor  even  a  concurrent  one,  but  is  a  subordinate  power  to  be  exercised 
in  subjection  to  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  whose  power  of 
<lirection  is  thus  made  absolute.  The  employment  and  discharge  of 
teachers  being  a  matter  which  clearly  pertains  to  the  school,  it  must 
J  think,  be  held  that  this  provision  of  the  statute  lias  conferred  upon 
the  board  no  independent  or  concurrent  power  to  employ  or  discharge 
the  teachers  of  such  school. 

It  is,  however,  contended  by  the  board  that  a  further  provision  of 
tihis  statute  by  implication  vests  in  them  the  power  which  they  now 
cjlaim  to  possess,  which  provision  is  that  *Mt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  determine  what  number  of 
teachers  shall  bo  employed  in  such  school,  and  their  wages,  whose  em- 
ployment shall  also  he  subject  to  his  approval.^'  It  will  be  seen  tliat 
this  provision  does  not  in  terms  designate  the  person  or  body  by  whom 
euch  teachers  are  to  be  employed,  yet,  I  think,  it  is  to  be  fairly  im- 
plied from  the  language  used,  that  they  are  to  bo  employed  by  some 
person  or  body  other  than  the  Superintendent,  and  I  think,  as  is 
claimed  by  the  board,  that  they  are  to  employ  tuem.  The  authority, 
however,  for  such  employment  is  not  wholly  an  implied  one,  but  is 
rather  an  express  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  ])rovision 
giving  them  the  **  immediate  supervision  and  management"  of  the 
school,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  includes  such  employment. 
If  this  last  provision  of  the  statute  was  to  be  read  and  construect  alone, 
it  might  be  that  it  would  bear  the  construction  contended  for  by  the 
board,  but  that  is  not  the  rule.  All  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
bearing  upon  this  question  should  be  read  together.  "In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  statute,  every  part  of  it  must  be  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  whole,  so  as  to  make  all  of  its  parts  harmonize,  if  practicable,  and 
give  a  sensible  and  intelligent  effect  to  each."  Potter's  Duarris,  144. 
Heading  these  two  provisions  of  the  statute  together,  and  inter- 
preting the    statute    according    to    the    natural    and    obvious    im- 
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port  of  the  language  employed ;  without  resorting  to  a  subtle 
or  forced  construction  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  or  extending 
its  operations,  it  seems  quite  obvious,  I  think,  that  the 
Legislature  intended  to  vest  in  the  Superintendent  the  absolute 
power  of  direction  as  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  school,  and  that 
any  implied  power  which  is  given  to  the  board  by  this  last  provision  of 
the  statute  is  subject  to,  and  qualified  by  such  power  of  supervision  ami 
direction,  and  is  not  independent  or  concurrent.  Such  a  construction 
of  this  statute  gives  to  the  words  used  by  the  Legislature  their  popular 
and  generally  received  import,  makes  all  of  its  provisious  harmonize, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  board,  or  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Superintendent ;  while  the  con- 
struction contended  for  by  the  board  creates  an  ambiguity  in  the  stat- 
ute where  none  would  otherwise  exist,  makes  the  power  of  the  board 
and  Superintendent  uncertain,  and  gives  to  tlie  board  by  construction 
what  the  statute  has  expressly  vested  in  the  Superintendent.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  statute  seems  to  mc  to  be  explicit,  placing  in  the  Super- 
intendent the  absolute  power  of  supervision  and  direction  Jis  to  this 
matter,  and  in  such  cases  courts  are  bound  to  seek  for  the  intention  of 
the  law-making  power  in  the  words  used,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose or  hold  that  it  intended  any.  thing  different  from  what  the  lan- 
guage imports.     Potter's  Dwarris  146. 

Moreover  if  it  were  to  be  admitted  that  the  board  had  the  .right  to 
employ  the  teachers  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, still,  as  such  employment  is  expressly  made  subject  to  his  approv- 
al, I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  when  his  approval  is  withdrawn  tlio  rol.i- 
tion  of  the  teacher  is  terminated.  For  I  do  not  think  that  the  Legisla- 
ture intended  to  use  the  word  "  employment"  as  defining  or  describing 
the  simple  act  of  hiring  ;  but  that  it  intended  to  use  it  in  its  broadcV 
sense  as  describing  or  defining  the  state  or  condition  of  being  employed, 
and  that  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  was  not  only  nccessiiry  to 
constitute  a  proper  hiring  of  a  teacher,  but  it  was  also  necessary  that 
it  should  continue,  that  such  employment  was  always  subject  to  the 
disapproval  of  the  Superintendent,  and  when  disapproved  of  by  him, 
the  relation  of  the  teacher  as  employe  of  the  State  was  terminated. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that,  while  the  board  had  the  imme- 
diate right  to  employ  the  teachers  of  this  school,  still  that  such  right 
was  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Superintendent  to  dii*ect  in  relation  to 
their  employment  or  dismissal,  and  to  his  approval ;  that  when  he  di- 
rected the  board  to  discharge  a  teacher  thus  employed,  withdrew  his 
approval  of  such  employment,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  board  to  fol- 
low his  directions  and  that  the  relation  of  such  a  teacher  would  be 
terminated  by  such  withdrawal. 

If  this  were  not  so,  the  Superintendent  would  be  practically  power- 
less (o  control  or  direct  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  sucli  school.  A 
teacher  once  employed  and  approved  would  be  wholly  under  the  in- 
dependent control  and  direction  of  the  local  board,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent, although  vested  wnth  absolute  j)Ower  of  determining  the  number 
of  the  teachers  to  be  employed,  could  in  no  way  reduce  the  number, 
even  though  there  might  be  but  a  half  score  of  pupils  attending  it; 
for  if  he  is  not  given  the  power  to  discharge  a  teacher  in  the  one  in- 
stance, I  fail  to  see  how  he  is  in  the  other. 
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Such  is  not  the  intent  or  spirit  of  this  statute.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  from  a  reading  of  the  statute  itself,  but  the  Legislature,  by 
the  general  act  defining  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  provided  that  he  shall  have  general  supervision  over 
this  school  (Laws  1875,  chapter  5C7,  §  3),  which  supervision,  I  think, 
involves  the  right  to  diixjct  as  to  the  employment  and  discharge  of  its 
teachers. 

In  examining  this  case  thus  far,  it  has  been  Jissumed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Dr.  Iloose  was  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  by  the  approval ' 
of  Dr.  Hoose's  employment  dated  July  5,  1877,  it  was  provided  that 
it  should  "  continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  local  board  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  no  teacher  to  be  dis- 
charged or  comi>elled  to  resign,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent." Under  such  an  employment  can  the  Superintendent  dis- 
charge a  teacher  without  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the  local 
l>oard  ?  I  think  he  can.  By  the  terms  of  this  employment  it  was  to 
continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  local  board  and  Superintendent, 
and  but  for  the  restriction  preventing  a  discharge  by  the  board  without 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  I  think  that  either,  under  the  terms 
of  this  employment,  could  terminate  such  employment;  and  as  the 
power  of  the  Superintendent  is  in  no  way  restricted,  I  think  that  he 
had  the  power  to  terminate  such  employment  Whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise  for  the  Legislature  to  confer  this  power  upon  the  Superintend- 
ent is  not  for  this  court  to  determine.  Its  duty  is  simply  to  administer 
llie  laws  as  they  arc  enacted,  and  if  there  is- an  error  in  the  law,  the 
Legislature,  and  not  the  courts  should  provide  the  remedy. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Superintendent  possessed  the  power 
to  terminate  the  employment  of  Dr.  (loose,  without  the  consent  or  con- 
currence of  the  board  ;  that  when  he  withdrew  his  approval  of  his  em- 
ployment and  directed  that  he  bo  no  longer  employed,  that  it  terminated 
his  employment  as  such  teacher,  and  the  board  had  no  right  to  allow 
Mm  to  continue  to  act  as  such;  the  Superintendent  having  thus  tor- 
niinated  the  employment  of  Dr.  Hoosc,  and  directed  the  board  to 
recommend  some  other  competent  person  as  principal,  which  they 
omitted  and  refused  to  do,  he  had  authority,  under  chapter  18  of  the 
Laws  of  1869,  to  appoint  a  person  to  act  as  such  principal,  and  it, 
therefore,  became,  the  duty  of  the  board  to  allow  Prof.  Cassety  to  so 

The  application  of  the  Superintendent  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  board  to  prevent  Dr.  Iloose  from  acting  as  a  teacher  in  said  school, 
and  to  recognize  Prof.  Cassety  as  the  acting  principal  thereof,  must  be 
granted. 

Ill  determining  this  case,  I  have  not  examined  the  question  whether 
mandamus  is  the  proper  remedy,  for  the  reason  that  upon  the  argu- 
ment the  counsel  for  the  board" stated  that  he  did  not  want  the  case 
determined  upon  that  question,  but  that  the  board  wanted  it  deter- 
mined upon  the  merits,  regarding  that  as  a  waiver  of  any  question  as 
to  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings. 

I  have  examined  the  case  upon  its  merits  with  all  the  care  possible 
consistent  with  my  other  oflficial  duties. 

Application  granted.  The  order,  if  not  agreed  upon,  to  be  settled 
before  me  on  three  days'  notice  to  the  opposite  party." 
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During  this  lengthy  and  unpleasant  controversy  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  normal  school  at  Cortland,  I  have  taken  no  step 
that  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment  as  being  in  the  interests 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  system  of  normal  instruction 
inaugurated  by  the  Legislature,  I  have  exercised  no  powers  in  re- 
gard to  the  retirement  of  teachers  or  the  closing  of  the  school  on 
account  of  the  insubordination  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
local  board,  except  when  acting  uuder  the  advice  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  I  have  endeavored,  simply,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the 
State,  to  rid  the  school  of  incompetent  or  insubordinate  teachers,  and, 
generally,  to  do  that  which  seemed  most  likely  to  promote  the  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  institutions  for  which  the  State  has  made 
most  liberal  appropriations. 

It  seems  to  me  plain  that  if  the  officer,  charged  by  law  with  the 
general  supervision,  management  and  control  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  is  to  be  made  the  mere  coadjutor  of  local  boards  of  trustees, 
with  no  power  to  act  except  upon  their  recommendation ;  and  if  he 
is  to  be  compelled  to  retain  in  position  principals,  and  other  teachers 
whom  he  believes  to  be  incompetent,  or  who  openly  and  willfully  defy 
his  instructions,  simply  because  the  local  prejudices  of  a  majority  of 
a  local  board  demand  it,  the  schools  should  hereafter  be  denominated 
**  local"  and  not  *'  State"  normal  schools.  While  ready  and  willing 
to  execute  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  or  as  it  may  be 
amended  by  legislative  enactment,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  would 
be  better  to  relieve  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  and  result  of  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools,  if  it  is  to  bo  hampered  and  set  at  defiance,  as  it  has  been  by  the 
local  board  of  the  school  at  Cortland,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  expenses  of  these  schools  are  paid  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legislature. 

On  the  11th  day  of  June,  1877, 1  issued  an  order  abolishing  the 
academic  departments  in  the  normal  schools  located  at  Buffalo,  Brock- 
port,  Cortland,  Geneseo,  Oswego  and  Potsdam,  for  the  reason  that  I 
could  find  no  warrant  of  law  for  allowing  such  departments  to  exist. 
At  the  same  time  I  limited  the  sittings  in  the  practice  departments  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Soon  thereafter  I  received  from  the  local 
boards  at  Brockport  and  Potsdam  evidence  that  they  had  equities 
entitling  them  to  academic  departments.  I  thereupon  suspended  the 
operation  of  the  order  so  far  as  those  two  schools  were  concerned,  until 
the  time  when  the  Legislature  would  give  instructions  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  normal  schools;  among  other  things,  this  committee  reported  to 
the  Legislature  recommending  that  the  order  of  June  11th  be  revoked, 
.and  the  Legislature  adopted  the  following  resolution : 
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"Resolved,  Thafc  the  Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  requested  to  revoke  his  order  of  June  11, 1877,  discontin- 
uing the  academic  departments  in  said  normal  schools.'' 

I  accordingly  issued  an  order  stating,  '^  In  pursuance  of  said  resolu- 
tion the  order  referred  to  is  hereby  rcvoked.'* 

Dnring  the  past  year  complaint  was  made  to  me  that  the  citizens  of 
Cortland  village  were  not  receiving  all  the  school  rights  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  a  certain  deed.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  the  deed  referred  to,  I  sent  to  Xorman  Chamberlain, 
Esq.,  secretary  of  the  local  board,  the  following  letter  :  ' 

Albany,  July  24,  1880. 
Norman  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Secretary,  etc.,  Cortland  Village,  N,Y,: 

Sir  —  My  attention  has  this  day  been  called  to  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  conveying  the  old  Cortlandville  academy  and  site  to  the  State  for 
normal  scfiool  purposes.  Among  the  provisions  are  the  following  : 
First.  **  An  academic  department  shall  be  maintained  and  supplied 
with  proper  teachers  in  said  normal  school  building  by  the  proper 
State  authority." 

Second.  "Tuition  shall  be  given  free  and  without  charge  to  all  the 
children  and  wards  of  the  inh^itants  residing  within  the  bounds  of 
the  corporation  of  Cortland  village  in  all  the  departments  of  said 
school." 

Had  my  attention  been  called  to  these  provisions  at  the  proper 
time,  I  would  not  have  included  the  Cortland  Normal  School  in 
my  order  of  Juno  11th,  1877,  discontinuing  academic  departments 
in  the  several  State  Normal  Schools,  and  limiting  the  sittings  in  the 
practicing  departments  of  such  schools  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  or, 
if,  after  that  order  had  been  issued,  the  provisions  of  the  deed  had 
been  made  known  to  me,  I  would  have  suspended  the  operations  of  the 
order  so  far  as  your  school  was  concerned,  the  same  as  I  did  in  the 
cases  of  the  schools  at  Brockport  and  Potsdam.  The  local  board  of 
llie  Cortland  Normal  School  will,  in  the  future,  in  the  matter  of 
maintaining  an  academic  department,  and  of  admitting  pupils  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  school,  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
deed  above  quoted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Sxtj^erintendeiit. 

Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Potsdam 
Normal  and  Training  school  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  1880. 
Prof.  Henry  L.  Harter,  vice-principal,  is  at  present  acting  as  principal 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  an  appointment  shall  be  made  to  fill 
Ihe  vacancy. 

Under  existing  laws  money  received  for  tuition  in  the  several  nor- 
mal schools  is  retained  by  the  local  boards  thereof,  and  can  be  paid 
out  for  any  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  school,  with  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  practice  is  to 
pay  snch  money  to  the  treasurer  of  the  local  board,  and  for  that  offi- 
cer to  deposit  it  in  some  bank  or  banking  institution,  subject  to  call 
dnifts.  Heretofore  the  moneys  so  deposited  have  been  promptly  pai<l 
over,  upon  order,  but  last  year  the  banker,  with  whom  the  local  funds 
of  the  Geneseo  Normal  School  were  deposited,  failed,  and  a  loss  of 
8176.08  ensued.  I  do  not  think  the  treasurer  or  other  members  of  the 
local  board  arc  blamable  in  the  matter. 

The  Condition  of  our  System  'of  Education. 

The  following  are  the  principal  educational  forces  at  work  in  this 
State: 

The  common  schools  ;  private  and  parochial  schools  ;  graded  schools; 
high  schools  and  academies;  teachersMnstitutes  and  teachers' classes 
in  academies;  normal  schools ;  schools  for  professional  and  technical 
instruction,  and  colleges.  In  some  families  the  children  arc  instructed 
at  home,  either  under  tutors,  or  by  their  parents  or  other  near 
relatives,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  thus  imparted  is  superior  to  that  ordinarily  gained  in  the 
schools.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that  this  i)lan  of  educating  children  can 
be  carried  out  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  families  in  our  State, 
and  that  it  can  never  be  relied  upon  as  a  factor  of  great  consequence 
in  the  work  of  education.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  if  parents  and 
others  having  the  care  of  children  would  more  generally  supplement 
the  work  of  the  school  by  familiar  conversation  upon  school  topics, 
great  good  would  be  accomplished. 

The  private  and  parochial  schools,  the  academies,  professional 
schools  (except  those  for  the  training  of  teachers)  and  the  colleges,  do 
not  report  directly  to  this  Department,  and  it  is  only  through  other 
channels  that  the  Department  has  knowledge  of  their  workings,  and 
of  what  they  are  accomplishing.  Tho  common  and  public  high 
schools,  the  teachers' institutes  and  normal  schools  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  are  also  tho 
institutions  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one 
of  the  two  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Practically, 
the  common  school  system  proper  embraces  a  very  great  proportion  of 
all  that  is  forcible  and  practical  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  State. 

In   July  last   I  addressed  a  circular  to  school  commissioners,  of 

which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  July  5>0,  1880. 
To  Scliool  Commissioners : 

Heretofore  you  have  been  requested  by  the  Department  of  Public 
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Insfmction  to  send,  in  connection  with  your  abstracts  of  trustees' 
reports,  or  as  soon  thcreaftxir  as  yon  could,  without  too  mucli  trouble, 
prepare  them,  written  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
under  your  charge,  for  publication  in  connection  with  my  annual 
report  to  tlie  Legislature.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  to  the  next 
Legislature  a  very  full  and  complete  report  of  the  condition  of  public 
education  in  this  State,  and  to  submit  the  same  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  opening  of  the  session.  I  therefore  no  longer  request,  but 
direct  that  each  one  of  you  shall  make  and  send  to  this  Department, 
as  early  as  your  abstracts  are  filed,  a  written  report,  which  shall  show, 
among  other  things,  the  following  : 

L  The  work  you  liavc  accomplished  during  the  past  year  as  school 
commissioner  in  your  district.  IIow  many  schools  you  have  visited, 
and  a  general  report  of  the  impressions  which  you  have  received  as 
consecjuences  of  those  visitations.  The  number  of  teachers  you  have 
licensed ;  the  methods  which  you  have  pursued  in  examining  and 
licensing  teachers,  and  suggestions  as  to  improvements  which  may  be 
made  in  methods  now  pursuetl.  I  will  thank  you,  also,  to  make  such 
suggestions  as  may  occur  to  you  concerning  the  operations  of  the  school 
laws  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
public  moneys,  the  alteration  of  school  district  boundaries,  the  settle- 
ment of  local  and  neigliborhood  difficulties  arising  in  school  districts 
out  of  school  affairs,  and  the  methods  of  the  employment  of  teachers. 
H.  I  especially  request  and  direct  that  you  shall  report  generally 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  under  your  charge,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  public  education  as  gathered  by  you  from  the  official  visitations 
wliich  you  have  made.  Let  mo  know  what,  in  your  judgment,  lias 
been  lliC  effect  of  the  institute  or  institutes  held  in  3'our  county  ; 
^hat  is  the  public  sentiment  concerning  them  ;  how  tho  nornial 
schools  are  regarded,  and  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  they  arc 
accomplishing  the  work  designed  by  the  Legislature  when  they  were 
established. 

in.  Do  not  confine  your  observations  entirely  to  the  public  schools; 
'f  there  are  in  your  district  academies  or  private  schools,  look  into 
tliom  as  much  as  you  can,  and  inform  me  what  manner  ol  work  they 
are  accomplishing. 

IV.  I  send  you  this  circular  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  you  may 

be  fully  prepared  to  make  such  reports  as  I  shall  expect  ani  hereby 

clemand  from  each  on^  of  you.     It  has  been  alleged  that  the  office  of 

School  commissioner  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  our  system  of 

school  supervision,  especially  so  far  as  the  rural  districts  are  concerned, 

is  very  imperfect.     It  is  my  desire  to  show  to  the  Legislature  that  the 

school  commissioners  arc  ready  and  willing  to  perform  all  duties  with 

which  the  law  has   charged    them;  that  they   arc   mtelligent   men, 

capable  of  making  intelligent  reports.     I  expect  each  one  of  you  to 

comply  strictly  with  tho  ternis  of  this  order,  and  to  submit  reports 

at  the  time  desigoated  in  this  circular. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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At  the  same  time  I  requested  city  superintendents  of  schools  to 
make  written,  in  connection  with  their  statistical  and  financial  reports, 
embracing  such  information  concerning  the  workings  of  the  schools 
under  their  supervision,  and  such  suggestions  concerning  the  general 
school  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  local  laws,  so  far  as  applicable  to 
them  respectively,  as  thoy  might  deem  proper. 

Ill  response  to  these  instructions  and  requests  I  have  received  reports 
from  nearly  all  the  school  commissioners  and  city  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  State,  and  they  will  be  printed  in  the  appendix  accom- 
jxuiying  this  report.  They  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  I  call  your  especial  attention  to  them  as  documents  not  only 
of  great  local  interest,  but  also  as  papers  containing  many  valuable 
hints  and  suggestions  concerning  the  workings  of  our  j^ublic  school 
system.  In  no  other  year  since  the  organization  of  this  Department 
have  commissioners  and  superintendents  reported  so  fully  or  so  favor- 
ably. 

An  examination  of  these  reports  will  show  that  the  schools  have 
been  more  generally  visited  and  supervised  during  the  past  than  in  any 
preceding  year,  and  that  great  good  has  resulted  from  these  visitations. 
Teachers,  knowing  that  the  commissioner  would  come,  but  not,  gcn- 
'erally,  knowing  at  what  particular  time  his  visit  would  be  made,  have 
been  spurred  to  extra  exertions,  and  have  endeavored  to  have  their 
classes  well  in  hand.  They  have  profited  by  the  hints  and  suggestions 
of  the  commissioners,  who  have  themselves,  apparently,  taken  more 
than  usual  interest  in  the  work  intrusted  to  them,  under  the  altogether 
justifiable  conviction  that  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  were 
disposed  to  scrutinize  their  work  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  With 
comparatively  few  exceptions  the  schools  have  been  visited  twice,  and 
many  of  them  three  or  more  times.  But  there  are,  in  the  State,  some 
commissioner  districts  so  large,  embracing  so  much  territory  and  so 
many  school  districts,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  commissioner  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  visit  the  schools  under  his  charge  even  twice  in  each 
year,  giving  the  proper  time  to  his  work.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  size  of  some  of  the  largest  commissioner  districts  in  several  of 
the  counties  of  the  State,  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  increase 
the  number  of  commissioners  in  such  counties. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  commissioners  in  their 
methods  of  examining  teachers.  An  examination  in  writing  is  now 
usually  made  the  basis,  but  is  quite  generally  supplemented  by  an  oral 
examination.  Many  of  the  commissioners  recommend  that  examina- 
tions should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  State, —  the  questions 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  examina- 
tions to  bo  held  at  stated  times,  and  to  bo  conducted  by  the  commis- 
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sloners  of  the  several  counties,  assisted  by  certain  other  persons  to  be 
designated  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  suggestion  seems 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Tiie  law  in  relation  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  school  mon- 
eys does  not  seem  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  many  commissioners 
think  that  that  portion  which  is  now  divided  according  to  average  daily 
attendance  should  be  distributed  upon  some  other  basis,  or  that  the 
apportionment  for  average  attendance  should  bo  made  only  for  the 
legal  terra  of  school,  which  is  now  twenty-eight  weeks  in  each  year. 
Under  the  present  law  those  districts,  which  only  strictly  comply  with 
the  law,  and  have  but  twenty-eight  weeks  of  school  during  the  year, 
hare  a  decided  financial  advantage  over  districts  which  extend 
their  school  terms  beyond  the  time  absolutely  required  by  the  statute. 
I  think  a  change  can  be  made  in  the  law  in  the  interests  of  justice  and 
equity. 

The  laws  in  relation  to  the  establishment  and  alteration  of  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts,  and  the  settlement  of  school  difficulties 
arising  in  neighborhoods  and  districts,  appear,  in  the  main,  to  work 
satisfactorily,  and  no  change  in  them  is  recommended. 

A  general  belief  seems  to  prevail  among  those  charged  with  the  duty 
of  supervising  our  school  interests,  that  the  present  method  of  employ- 
ing teachers,  so  far  as  the  common  schools  proper  are  concerned,  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  productive  of  results  most  undesirable.  A  complaint 
comes  up  from  nearly  all  the  commissioners  that  a  fruitful  source  of  evil 
results  in  our  school  system  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  Scarcely 
does  a  teacher  become  acquainted  with  the  school,  learn  something 
of  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  pupils  under  his  care,  and  really,  if 
a  competent  person,  get  ready  to  do  efficient  work,  when  the  term  closes, 
^new  trustee  is  very  likely  elected,  and  caprice,  self-interest  or  other 
nnjustifiable  motive  leads  to  the  employment  of  another  teacher  who 
must  go  over  the  same  grounds,  make  the  same  study  of  character  and 
disposition,  only,  in  most  cases,  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  and 
to  meet  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  There 
*re  honorable  exceptions  to  this  method  of  employing  and  discharg- 
ing teachers,  but  not  nearly  as  many  as  I  would  wish  to  note.  The 
remedy  against  this  very  apparent  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of 
trustees  of  school  districts  is  suggested  to  lie  in  the  appointment  of 
town  boards  of  education,  to  which  alone  should  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  employ  teachers  for  the  several  districts  in  their  respective 
towns.  I  believe  that  the  services  of  a  better  class  of  teachers  would 
he  obtained  if  the  law  should  be  amended  as  suggested,  and  that  their 
employment  would  be  more  permanent. 
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It  seems  that  the  academics  and  many  of  the  private  schools  have 
been  successfully  conducted  during  the  year,  and  the  teachers'  classes 
instructed  in  the  former  have  been  productive  of  results  which  can 
not  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  school  system. 

Of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  I  have  written  elsewhere, 
and  the  commissioners  have  spoken  of  them  fully  and  freely  in  their 
reports  herewith  submitted.  I  will  here  only  reiterate  the  opinion 
elsewhere  expressed  that  they  are  growing  in  usefulness  and  in  favor, 
and  that  the  institute,  especially,  ha^  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
training  school  popular,  yet  reasonably  thoro*ugh  in  its  methods,  and 
worth  to  the  State  and  the  school  system  far  more  than  it  costs. 

The  school  system  of  New  York  has  grown  up  with,  and  is  a  part  of 
the  State.  When  the  first  Federal  census  was  taken,  in  the  year  1790, 
the  population  of  the  State  was  ascertained  to  be  about  340,000,  and 
several  States  led  us  in  population,  wealth,  and  influence.  We  had  then 
no  organized  system  of  public  education,  but  the  foundations  for  one 
were  laid  very  shortly  thereafter;  and  from  humble  beginnings  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  George  Clintox,  has  grown  up  the 
most  extended,  as,  in  many  respects,  1  believe  the  best  system  of  popular 
education  in  the  country.  For  now,  while  we  rank  all  States  of  the 
Dnion  in  population,  wealth,  resources  and  influence;  while  we  embrace 
within  our  borders  not  only  the  commercial  and  financial  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  but  also  other  and  almost  innumerable  thriving  cities  and 
villages,  and  millions  of  acres  of  well  cultivated  lands,  as  fertile  as  can 
bo  found  anywhere  on  the  North  American  continent,  we  can  further 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  we  are  annually  educating  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  children,  and  causing  them  to  be  prepared 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  prominent  among  which  are 
those  of  good  citizenship  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. The  school  system  of  New  York  is  flexible,  as  it  needs  to  be.  It 
countenances,  assists  and  strives  to  improve  the  humblest  schools  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  as  well  as  those  in  the  cities  and  villages,  which 
are  well  graded,  thoroughly  chissified,  and  supplied  with  all  necessary 
appliances  ;  for  it  is  the  theory  of  our  plan  that  even  an  indifferent 
school  IS  preferable  to  none. 

Of  course  it  is  the  desire  and  aim  of  those  intrusted  with  the  duty 

of  supervising  the  schools  to  improve   and  make  more  useful  even  tlic 

humblest  among  them.     I  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  reports  of 

progress  in  this  direction  already  made,  and  even  though  it  seems,  at 

times,  as  if  progress  was  being  made  slowly,  I  still  have  faith  in    ilio 

general  wisdom  of  our  plan  of  popular  education,  and  in  the  utility  of 

the  results  which  it  is  accomplishing, 

NEIL  GILMOUE, 

Su2)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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TABLE  No.  1. 

Statement  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  and  one-fourth  mills,  levi 
1875,  and  of  the  State  Tax  of  one  and  eighty-Jive  one-thousi 
mills,  levied  in  1880, /or  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany  

Allegany 

Broulue 

Cattaraugus  

Cayuga  

Chautauqua 

Chemung  

Chenango .' 

Clinton   

Culuinbta     

Cortland 

Delaware  

Dutchess 

Erie  

Franklin     

Fulton   

(ireene 

Hamilton    

Herkimer  

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis     

Liviiitfston  ....       " 

Madison 

Monroe    

Montgomery 

Mew  Vork 

Niagara    

Oneida 

Onondaga  

Ontario 

Orange  

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam  

Queens 

Rensselaer  

tiiohmond 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Sclioharle 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben  

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Westcliester 

Wyoming 

Yaies 

Total 


1876. 


Valuation. 


$54 

9 

10 

19 

20 

18 

10 

L3 

6 

23 

7 

9 

ai 

61 
6 
5 
4 

14 
6 

11 

17 

217 

4 

15 

11 

42 

10 

1.205 

16 

8;} 

86 
19 
81 
II 
16 
13 
5 
82 
81 
9 

10 

16 

14 

6 

5 

4 

10 

14 

1-i 

3 

IV 

I 

9 
15 

3 
15 
IB 
56 

9 

8 


636,334 
511,099 
567,500 
199,817 
772,208 
532,113 
533,677 
274.437 
956,450 
836. S36 
014.354 
705,049 
888,103 
8*4.512 
568.16:) 
826,815 
070,541 
829,493 
771,129 
610,187 
905,207 
518,436 
867,485 
624,742 
238.146 
592.189 
107,964 
760,890 
531,580 
0;6, 703 
6fi5,579 
770,451 
3«1.602 
9;j«,453 
2.55,641 
773,627 
865, 04:^ 
965. 2:« 
3-H),  796 
515, 8:i'] 
151,590 
598,851 
044,343 
430.096 
501,649 
944,824 
575,161 
586,913 
928,161 
042,474 
•i;38,9T7 
075.484 
316,916 
5,*J2,069 
2aS,040 
080,420 
706,515 
167,089 
009,807 
;JS2,409 


Amount  of 
tax. 


$2,367,780,102 


$68,295  29 
11 ,887  76 
13,209  38 
12,749  77 
25,965  26 
23,165  14 
13. 167  10 
16,593  05 

8,695,56 
29,796  04 

8,767  94 
12,131  81 
44,860  13 
77,893  14 

8.210  90 

7,283  fi3 

5,095  68 
18,.536  87 

8,463  91 

762  75 

14,881  51 

21,898  05 

272,334  36 

6,780  9;) 
19.047  68 
14,490  U 
62,634  95 
13,451  11 
1,506,914  48 
20,095  88 
42,081  9: 
44,963  06 
24,202  00 
39,920  57 
14.(K59  .^5 
20,967  03 

I7,;yi  30 

7.456  54 

40,401  00 

89,3fM  79 

11,439  49 

13,248  56 

20,055  43 

18,037  62 

«,127  06 

7,431  03 

6,718  95 

13. 2:33  64 

18,660  20 

15,803  09 

4,048  72 

8,844  36 

11, (WO  24 

19,415  09 

4,010  05 

18,850  53 

20,8H:J  14 

70.208  8« 

11,3:J7  20 

10,478  01 


$2,959,725  13 


1880. 


Valuation. 


$68,426,226 
11,198.467 
1.3.21»i,252 
12,975,319 
24,394,261 
21,161,746 
18.300,922 
15,559,994 

8,364,005 
27,370,654 

8,794,109 
] 1,185,391 
41.001,927 
81,575,133 

8,757,6a') 

6,622,482 

6,328,706 
17,420,051 

9,041,671 

785,609 

14,793,546 

21,.=>72,531 

251,999,141 

7,682,156 
17,817,283 
15,800.265 
a->,864,.590 
14,924,913 
1,219,849.286 
19,977,971 

48,017,191 

22,870,169 

86,322,969 

13.0T6.770 

20,194,971 

17,116,150 

6,802,903 

38,24«,084 

41,458,721 

10,046,476 

11,047,534 

20,434,323 

18.414,028 

8,680,351 

8,219,427 

5,801,590 

12.;»6,460 

17.838,244 

14,548.253 

4,504,256 

9,425.174 

11,643,904 

18,1.'{P,386 

4,053,859 

19,748.596 

20,6.50.025 

66,801,782 

10.535,138 

10,784,440 


$2,637,869,238 


Amou 
tas 


$7^ 
li 
14 
I'l 
2f 
22 
14 
1( 

\ 
2S 

1 

1: 
44 
8h 

•; 

If 
{ 

i( 

2J 

27; 

i 

11 

i-; 

6( 

le 

l,32i 

31 
At 
6:: 
2J 
Si 
14 
21 
If 

t 

41 
44 

IC 

11 

22 

1« 

S 

8 

6 

13 

19 

15 

4 

IC 

12 

Itl 

fi 

21 

«>j 

72 
11 
11 


$2,862 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  School  Tax  paid  hy  each  County^ 
the  amount  of  Tax  received  hack,  the  amount  of  Common  School 
Fund  received,  and  the  total  amount  received  by  each  County, 


COUNTIES. 


iSohool  tax  paid. 


Albany 

Allejrany 

Broome 

Catiarau^s 

CnyuKii 

ChHutauqtia . 

Cbemunif 

Chenango 

Clinton   

Columbia 

Cortland 

I>eIaKare 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Fntnklln 

Pulion 

Genesee  

Greene 

Hamilton   

Herkimer 

Jefferson .. 

KiiiRS 

\j^yn% 

LivincstOD 

Madison 

Mmiroe   . . 

Mimtgomery 

NewYork 

JJIa«ara 

Oneida 

Onondaga ....   

Ontario   

Orance 

Orleans 

OswejjTO 

Otsejro 

J'utnam 

Queens  

Hensselaer 

Kic'hjnond 

Korkland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady    

^hoharie   

Schnjler 

Seneca 

^tetiben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tto^ 

Ti»nipkins 

Ulster 

Warren .   

Washlnifton 

Wayne  

Westchester 

J'romlng 

lates    

Indians ... 

Contingent  fund  balance 

Total 


9*  ««*'^*<' 
12,130 
14.3:J9 
14,078 
2tf,4rt7 
23,»)0 
]4.4:n 

16,S8i 

tt,074 

29,«97 

9, .Ml 

12,1:36 

44,487 

88. .509 

9.502 

7,185 

5.7H1 

18,900 

9.810 

852 

16,0->l 

2:3.406 

278.419 

8.:«5 

19.:j:n 

17,149 

60,613 

16,  IJiS 

1,822,993 

21,676 

46,954 

52,0i<8 

24, 8U 

;19,410 

14.^8 

21,911 

18,.S7l 

7.asi 

41,492 

44.082 

10.900 

11,9S« 

23,171 

19,979 

9,418 

8.918 

6,294 

13  :W>2 

19. 3M 

15,784 

4,887 

10,226 

12.»K« 

19,681 

5.049 

21,427 

22,405 

72,479 

11,4:«) 

11,701 


46 
$4 

iSA 
22 

I  4 

49 

50 

.59 

95 

16 

61 

15 

09 

02 

00 

39 

65 

76 

10 

:|9 

00 

20 

07 

14 

75 

80 

08 

.W 

97 

10 

41 

(V5 

l:i 

42 

:{0 

54 

02 

15 

66 

71 

4.S 

in 

24 

18 
08 
73 
51 
49 
85 
12 
31 
04 
23 
44 
23 
28 
93 
62 
12 


School  tax  re- 
ceived. 


$77,flS3  34 
29,222  45 
32,076  90 
3:3.424  89 
39.186  74 
43,. 500  35 
25.767  18 
2!), 425  67 
31,82:3  21 
28.268  30 
17,736  21 
32,314  70 
44.007  69 

111,478  92 
23,142  11 
21,459  26 
18,7.58  05 
19,572  04 
20.9a5  70 
2,997  00 
27,;<82  71 
45,:3:32  24 

a59, 868  72 
21,466  52 
24,634  18 
28,779  8J 
75,0«3  23 
20.:>95  06 

540.949  97 
30,.538  73 
70, 142  94 
68,. 513  22 
:»,169  .54 
48.aT6  90 
19,072  6.5 
49,0<J8  :J4 

a5,i40  7:3 

9.393  69 
44.  .349  86 
.58.476  49 
17.924  81 
14.. 522  05 
58. 050  09 
34.524  79 
13.:3S4  69 
2-i.5!»7  17 
12,a52  52 
16,905  91 
49,975  i)8 
30.013  11 
21,863  32 
21,198  84 
21,898  27 
49,10J3  4;3 
15,991  66 
32.23:3  44 
31,967  25 
56,:j88  53 
20.921  89 
13,120  81 
3,:389  35 
1,375  87 


|2,8C2,0SS  13     1  ?2, 750, 000  00 


Common 

school  fund 

received. 


$8,028 
2.081 
3.109 
2.378 
3.6(;2 
3,928 
2,689 
2,075 
3.119 
2,aB 
1,255 
2,2«0 
4.084 

10,159 
1,664 
1,5:31 
2.173 
1,441 
1.519 
205 
2.778 
i,0:J8 

24,296 
1,515 
1,791 
2,064 
6.447 
1,518 

S2,23:3 
3.060 
6,751 
5,844 
2,200 
6,002 
1,388 
4,388 
2,500 
695 
4,981 
6,19:3 
1.380 
1,101 
4.iH9 
3.132.3 
1.794 
1,612 
927 
2,052 
4,:389 
2,3;i5 
1,.587 
2,;i27 
2,378 
3,693 
1,144 
2.320 
2,32:3 
4,26:3 
1,499 
915 


06 
33 
56 
38 
66 
18 
97 
08 
96 
55 
19 
30 
3H 
66 
91 
81 
17 
OH 
59 
14 
64 
28 
06 
44 
81 
87 
34 
22 
01 
11 
54 
72 
65 
63 
51 
76 
80 
08 
91 
00 
08 
06 
59 
49 
06 
18 
71 
86 
28 
67 
35 
06 
13 

:34 

82 
22 
49 
70 
10 
36 


Total 
received. 


$245,400  00 


$85,091  90 
81,30:3  78 
35,186  48 
85,80:3  27 
42,849  40 
47,428  5:3 
28,457  15 
31 .500  75 
34,943  17 
aO,360  85 
18.991  40 
34.. 575  00 
48,1.52  07 

121,6'38  .58 
24,807  02 
22.991  07 
20,9(31  22 
21,013  13 
22, 425  29 
3,202  14 
30,161  35 
49,370  53 

284,164  78 
23,981  96 
26, 425  99 
30,844  76 
81,530  .57 
21,913  28 

583, 182  98 
33,. 598  84 
76,894  48 
74,.Y)7  94 
32,390  19 
54,a59  .53 
20,461  16 
53,4.57 
37.641 
10.088 
49,331  77 
63,669  49 
19,:304  89 
15,62:1  11 
62,979  68 
37,848  28 
15,178  75 
24,209  35 
13.880  23 
19,048  77 
54,365  26 
32,248  78 
2:3,4.10  67 
2:3,. 525  90 
24.276  40 
52,795  77 
17,1:36  48 

34,.v>:3  m 

34,290  74 
60.6.52  23 
22.420  99 
14,066  17 
3,:389  35 
1,375  87 


10 
62 
77 


$2,995,400  00 
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TABLE  No.  6. 

Statement  of  the  investment  of  the  capital  of  the  School  Fund  at  clost 
of  each  fiscal  year  stJice  its  establishment y  to  September  30,  1880. 


TEARS. 


1805.. 
1H06.. 
\m'.. 

1H(W.. 

iHity.. 

1810., 

1811.. 

1812., 

181.1., 

1814. 

181. V 

181(> 

1817. 

181.'*. 

l«li». 

18-31. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

18X>4. 

i82.y 
i82«;. 

1827. 


182.S. 
182*.). 
18.Tr». 
IMl. 
ia«. 

183ri. 

I8.il. 
183.5. 
183f>. 

18.57. 
\>^^. 
18:PJ. 
I8(IJ. 
1811. 
IhJJ. 
1M3. 
1811. 

I84r> 

18»<). 
1817. 
1«4'». 
isiy. 

1S.MI. 

IS.Ol. 
1h:,2. 
ia').i. 
ia'»t 

18:,.'.. 

IKVJ. 

ia)7. 

I.8.\S. 
1KV.». 
l8tH). 
l.Hf.l. 
1<'>2. 
iSfi.l. 
!>«'-». 
18  iV 
1*V,. 

\^\:. 

18lVS. 

lKrt«». 

l.'<7i». 

1S7I. 

1872. 

187.1. 

1S74. 

1875 

187fi. 

1X77. 

187.K. 

I87«». 


Bonds. 


For landa 
sold. 


$87,674 
163.407 
212,246 
219,995 

24(»,370 
363,743 
2«»,;M2 
2tW.  124 
2V1,424 
32<i,  liif* 

316,4.i4 


83 
6.3 
31 
21 
y7 
67 

2»; 

26 

m 
yi 
a3 

6<) 
39 


Lo.tNg  OF 


For  loans. 


23,883 
8;'),7ty 
l()fl,6»>4 
112,751 
780, 024 
201,611 
212,421 
242.613 
3:i'>,233 
670,  W.) 

e.'.i.sio 

801.646 

,0tW,577 

,1.'>1,80C» 

,118/W 

,05M,221 

,047,  Oft') 

,f»22.20C) 

.nX7..').'V4 

.(ill,.3(>.*» 

,(K)1,.'M2 

*I7.\7I1 

91.1,361 

887,024 

.<?26,149 

744, 8M 

703,4:i> 

662,4.3.5 
r>8»,010 
.'J67.82'.) 
540,ft3_' 
551,4.58 
ftl\926 
rV2<i.  iW 

:>i.\  198 

4'^-^.  116 

4 '0.210 
422.  r.7.') 
412,  irwi 
.370.  :m 
;m,  mi 

317.  I6.«< 
2^«l,.'303 
2'M.606 
22"J,950 
221.734 
214, H20 
226,118 
217,00,3 
2^'),  Wl 
247.746 
237,488 
22«t,28;-) 
214,327 
191.0.34 
194, 8JV) 
180,188 


m 

12 
46 
28 
.'i9 
6.5 
98 
.52 
22 
23 
80 
3) 
86 
48 
3.5 
62 
80 
8-5 
1:5 
07 
92 
18 
57 
23 
19 
97 
•29 
40 
»» 
87 
02 
91 
12 
19 
66 
78 
07 
5,3 
87 
73 
«M) 
17 
48 
17 
.V) 
08 
79 
13 
68 
65 
90 
.59 
87 
21 
23 
.55 
95 
50 


924,900  on 

42,8»:mi  00 
62,778  00 

ai,4a3  Oi) 

101,. 501  00 
69.«>53  75 
101,924  52 
113.1165  :i8 
?22..54ft  51 
245,  a34  17 
328,107  30 
.392,076  93 
,397,980  71 
»K).000  17 


4,5.Vi  57 


1.5^J<^  fM) 

1,500  00 

1H,800  00 

20,  aV)  00 

17,663  0»> 

24,6i:iO  00 

40,665  m 

176,644  48 

1«»0,.330  89 

264,  .5:«)  21 

287,:Mt6  29 

32t),613  63 

409,087  14 

424,118  03 

40'.»,316  II 

367,-325  28 

ai.s..5f,l  87 

.311, 883  88 

293,941  43 

2.57,865  .33 

2.36. 9«il  74 

246,131  75 

198,269  02 

aj9.o;i4  72 

217,  K45  .V> 
2:Vl,7.54  17 
24S,9<'.3  97 
24.'<,967  2':> 
2.34,23.3  0.5 
310.227  29 
3*9,193  11 
.381.218  <I9 
.370,2.51  41 
40.8,469  71 
375,717  61 
.339,461  05 
2.85,028  15 
2.5-4. 9(r>  .S.3 
197,  .V^-*  .54 
2l«t,  177  93 
2(r>,49l  66 
2.39, 88i  72 
215,431  69 
182,794  30 
17.5,  .379  .10 
157,rK3l)  13 
152.7.50  M 
1.50,128  61 
145,611  22 
14;i,«iS  24 
142.213  67 
94,. 56 1  .59 
M,511  03 


1786. 


S:n,624  :« 

.10.095  21 
»J,6<i6  00 
10,1.57 

9,611 
#,158 

3.394 

2,826  K7 

2.815  12 

2,815 

2,815 

2.815 

2,815 

2,B15 


1792. 


1808. 


47 
.59 
65 


12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

2,815  12 


Svio.ono  00 

.5<IO,000  00 
5(K).UJ0  (Kl 
496,177  50 
483.232  87 
450,6«iO  92 
410,547  06 
.382,549  40 
.3\3, 486  96 
;i35,56l  35 
317, 8ai  17 
30(»,073  54 
275.591  91 
240,537 
215,0.37 
201,000  66 
179.f)71  17 
160,0;i8  95 
156,106  57 
1.50.981  58 
i:i8,401  74 
i:j4,.5<l8  61 
KK»,7<>2  14 
115.9«i5  72 
1 13  262  73 
110.671  23 
107.472  14 
10,5, 2.32  60 
103,054  15 
97,;V\3  H 
89. 8';i;i  fjO 
17,9>2  86 
379  50 


63 
93 


$449,076  00 
449,076  00 
449,076  00 
449,076  00 
447,495  25 
443,990  50 
439,372  50 
434. 182  50 
430. 121  50 
426, :««  54 
411,352  82 
39,3,461  53 
3f.3,985  !6 
132,092  75 
2*>9, 4.5.3  46 
285, 193  04 
260, 120  93 
242,«J78  44 
2.i5.9l7  06 
2.12,  HJ6  (* 
223,065  22 
2-22,098  22 
220. 3 J 6  22 
221,176  95 
219, 174  a*> 
214,886  26 
212.214  26 
208,469  84 
2(rj,613  03 
198,771  i»3 
191,. 588  32 
21,757  81 
3,6^43  46 
946  45 
679  45 
299  31 
29*>  31 
299  31 


1840. 


•  ••••«  «  «  •■•  *«■  • 


■  •  •  B.a  •  «  • 


•  •«•>••••»•» 


■«• •■««•«■•• 


••■•■• ••!••• ■    • 


f 1,500 
3.3,200 
33,200 
33.200 
8,200 
8,200 
8,200 
8,200 
8.200 
12,200 
41,326 
49.32S 
49,  .326 
49,326 
49,326 
49,  .326 
49,326 
49.326 
49,326 
49,  .326 
49,326 
49,  .326 
49,:'26 
49,326 
49.  ,326 
49,326 
49,326 
49,  ,326 
49,326 
49,  ,326 
49,  .326 
49, 326 
49,  .326 
49,  .32»> 
49,326 
49.  .126 
49,  .32i> 
49.31'6 
49,  .326 
49,326 
46,951 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
(M) 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

(M) 
00 
00 
00 

u» 

00 
00 
00 


*;  r  5 
*.rC4 


•••■•■ ••••••^ 


•>•••■•••«■ 


»••••  ••••»«••) 


999,500  ( 
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TABLE  No.  G  — {Continued). 


1 

TKASS. 

• 

u 

O 

ae 

a 

• 
OB 

J* 

u 

1 

o 

1 

3 

.a 
■ 

1 

B 

o 

1 

I 

**                * 

t 

xi 

CO 

1^ 

ill 

3- 

as 

•r? 

1 

X 

«-• 

0 

0 
u 

<5 

Total  amoant  of 
capital. 

l-ia 

1*6 

irm 

64,IJOH 

7i»,H.>i 
7'J,lUi 

.-••■«*«•••«•«««•• 

•    •*••>••«•••••>»* 

' 

$l.fi74  10 
2,0^  13 

16,978  9.3 
3,1506  67 
3,3.'i0  .ill 
3-16  3,3 
2,33-J  37 
!>,MS  54 

3:>,9.'.j  4'> 

42,518  0- 

•  •  >«  »«•»••  •  •  »«• 

•  •••••••«•«•••■ 

SJiJJiir'li 
24,2;U  40 
2^45'.  f*7 
4.SMI   13 
4:V,703  hV 
.■V.,K.30  W 
3.\7:iO  84 
44,4^2  Vi 

***" 

»2«',774  10 
l.S.\  162  «j« 
307,16-4  56 
3yo,<i.37  15 
42M  177  91 

l^» 

1 

1 

:i:::;::":"::';r::::::::;::::::: 

■  •*«••*•■••  »#■■ 

im 

»•«••  ■■•■■ 

4>i:i,:V.t".  29 

i>iii 

558,464  69 
6a>.758  (»7 

uii i^jj  o(i6 

•*■••>••■... 

ISll-^....:  2:>a,(i<M» 

-- ! - 

^22,064  94 

1^14 !   /TddlH. 

Hi'>  1.457  89 

Islj ,. 

27U,(M 
27U,UIO 

2rif,iNx> 

2hl  (Jm 

>«• •••««•«•• as* 

9;m,oi.'.  13 

982.242  26 
971.364  31 

1817..       . 

1 
„ 1 

■«••■  •  «••■ 

im 

■•••«•»••••««••>■■ 

•••«•••••«•••.•••■  1  .■•••••.•»•..,••••  1         1  /%  l\>v   «A>.V 

6(i,000  **• 

I,044.8H1*  09 

IfilS 1  JftfriMwr 

•"" 

10»,0(<l  00 

1,229,4/76  00 
I,215.ri26  00 

liJu 

1^0,1X41 

28«l,fH>r 

28(1,(101 

■2J*),()f». 

28U,0(fc, 

23(1, 0<l' 
239,  OKI 

103.0.^' 

103,2^) 
1Q9  .%¥) 

~ 1 - 

..,. 

3,'822'ili 

«,K27  94 
89,02-5  37 

9,520  5*) 
ll.aMi  f*t^ 
97,6.V1  (X» 
70,4  4(5  24 
45,091  72 
83, 463  N.') 
61,8.S7  64 

2,714  02 

64,111  29 

3"J,8^)  37 

5.%  266  0.0 

67,414  57 

117,542  10 

12,3(r2  06 

4>^,797  91 

IK^OH*^  31 

219, 3S4  8:. 

320, 3.')  I  11 

413,92H  46 

6:5, 4(X.  32 

143.2.k;81 

64,6H5  0.') 

152,179  W 

112,548  13 

2i»".,578  N) 

2;^»,4«l  bJ 

22<»,147  49 

2S2,667  tih 

347,329  :«i 

S6,6a6  85 

Wl,500  0<t 
."•A  01 1  4  J 
'^l.(t(U  V> 

., 

J«l 

i^n 

1,185,641  98 

ui.'a.jwr  40 

1   172.913  28 

J^ 

913,000  (Hi 

ia,ooo  Ui 

l(i6,  (KW  0(> 
220,000  <M 
2-^>,000  (K' 
XAI,000  0(J 
3y5,H26  00 

4o/,oor»  00 

407.000  00 
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CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE  OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Kkw  Tokk,  December  4,  1880. 

Son.  Nbil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sm. — ^Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  Chamber  of  Comtneroe, 
I  herewith  inclose  to  joa  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the. annual  exam- 
ination of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  on  the 
sctool-ship  "  St.  Mary's,"  on  the  13th  of  October  last,  by  the  Coun- 
cil   appointed  by  the  Chamber. 

X  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  WILSON, 

Secretary. 

I 

A.JTSVAL   ExAHmATION  OF  THE   NaTJTICAL    ScHOOL   OF   THE   PoBT  OF 

New  York. 

Report  of  Council. 
To  the  Charnber  of  Commerce : 

The  Council  of  the  Nautical  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
respectfully  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

The  annual  examination  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Oc- 
^b^,  and  your  Council  were  assisted  in  the  work  by  Captains  E. 
Spicer,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Winchester  and  M.  P.  Smith,  who  kindly  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  the  Council,  to  serve  as  the  Committee  of 
-^^perts.  Their  report,  which  is  printed  in  connection  with  the  re- 
Port  of  your  Council,  will  show  in  detail  the  method  of  conducting 
Jhe  examination  and  inspection,  which  does  not  differ  materially 
'fom  that  followed  in  the  previous  years.  Your  Council  were  as 
^^al  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  ship,  and  with  the  neatness, 
^^^er  and  discipline  maintained.  The  health  of  the  boys  has  been 
T^^y  good,  as  is  shown  by  the  report  of  Surgeon  J.  W.  Koss,  which 
^  appended  hereto. 

louring  the  year  there  has  been  under  instruction  a  monthly 
Ji^erage  of  105  boys.  The  graduating  class  this  year  numbers  46. 
^*  these,  20  have  either  gone  to  sea,  or  obtained  employment  on 
^?SBels  soon  to'  leave,  and  the  rest  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pro- 
dded for. 

The  concluding  exercises  this  year  were  attended  by  many  ladies 
^^d  gentlemen,  and  addresses  were  made  by  President  Walker,  of 
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the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Jackson   S.  Schultz,  Gen,  Alexander 
Webb,  ex -Mayor  Hunter,  of  Brooklyn,  and  others. 

Prizes  were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commercie 
bv  Mr.  George  W.  Lane,  Vice-President,  and  the  recipients  were  jub 
foriows:  Charles  Filley,  silver  medal  ;  John  V.  Fann,  bronze  medal  ; 
Alfred  Decker,  second  bronze  medal. 

Mr.  Charles  H,  Marshall  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  c^f 
Education,  a  marine  glass  to  W  illiam  N.  Milner,  for  excellence  i  xa 
seamanship;  and,  on  behalf  of  School  Commissioner  Henry  E.  PaX- 
lew,  the  following  money  prizes :  $10  to  John  B.  Price,  for  geners^l 
excellence;  $10  to  Charles  Filley,  for  the  best  journal  of  the  cruise  ; 
$5  to  Francis  H.  Hammond,  for  neatness. 

To  Theodore  W.  Osterheld,  a  copy  of  Luce's  work  on  Seama:K:m- 
ship  was  given  by  the  officers  of  the  ship,  for  general  excellence  arm  <1 
Bcholai-ship. 

To  Mortimer  H.  Rogers,  a  copy  of  Bowditch's  Navigator  w^: 
awarded  (the  gift  of  Mr.  George  W.  Blunt)  by  the  unanimous  vo 
of  the  class,  who  were  in  this  way  permitted  to  express  their  choL< 
of  the  most  popular  member. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  command  of  the  "  St.  Mary^a  " 
since  the  last  report.     The  list  is  as  follows : 

Commander  Henry  Erben,  U.  S.  N.,  Superintendent;  Lientena^sat 
John  J.  Hunker,  Executive  Officer;  Lieut.  Arthur  P.  Osbom  btm:^^ 
Lieut.  George  A.  Norris,  Instructors;  John  ^V.  Boss,  Surgeon. 

To  these  gentlemen  great  credit  is  due  for  their  energy  and  xm.  Ti' 
tiring  pains  in  maintaining  the  high  character  of  the  school,  and  ^^ 
preparing  the  scholars  for  the  nautical  profession. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  briefly  to  the  annual  cruise  ^^* 
the  ship,  which  took  place  during  the  past  summer.  The  "  ^5t^ 
Mary's*'  left  New  York  on  the  12th  of  May, visited  Glen  Co^^^ 
and  New  London,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  Cadiz  and  ]^tf^^ 
deira,  returning  to  New  York  by  the  way  of  Newport  on  the  IL  ^^ 
of  October,  after  a  voyage  of  nearly  8,000  miles.  - 

During  the  cruise  the  boys  were  instructed  in  every  branch       ^^ 
their   profession,  and  were  made  familiar  with  practical  work  ^"^'^ 
shipboard,  particularly  snil-making  and  rigging.     Their  appearaiB. 
ana  deportment  attracted  general  attention,  and  they  were  ever* 
where  regarded  as  favorable  specimens  of  young  American  sailor 

The  usefulness  of  the  school  can  be  best  shown  by  the  fact,  th^  -^^x 
there  are  at  this  time  over  forty  graduates  who  are  now  officers    ^^ 
ships.     The  Council  trust  that  this  work  of  educating  young  nn^''^^ 
for  the  mercantile  marine  may  not  only  be  continued  but  enlarges 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL,  C/iairman, 

THOMAS  P.  BALL, 
JOHN  S.  BARNES, 

Council  of  the  Nautical  School. 
New  York,  November  30,  1S80. 
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Rapowr  of  th  b  CoMiarrBS  of  Ezpkbto. 

To  the  CbuncU  ((f  the  Na/uticaZ  School  of  the  Port  of  New  York : 

Gentlbbcbn.^ — Having,  at  your  reqaeet,  examined  the  ecbool-ship 
*^St.  Mary's,''  on  the  13th  inst,  your  committee  bog  to  state,  that 
the  vessel  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a '^  school-ship," 
especially  in  having  good,  roomy  decks  and  quarters.  Particular 
attention  appears  to  be  given  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Tlie  health  of  the  boys  seems  excellent,  owing  in  large  part  no 
doubt  to  the  life  on  shipboard.  The  discipline  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, and  a  good  understanding  appears  to  exi^t  between  the 
officers  and  boys,  for .  which  the  &rmer  are  deserving  of  great 
credit. 

The  examination  of  the  lads  in  navigation  showed  that  they 
understood  thoroughly  the  different  methods  of  obtaining  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  and  the  variations  of  the  compass,  and  were 
acquainted,  not  alone  with  the  theory,  but  with  the  practical  details 
also. 

Their  further  examination  in  the  various  departments  of  seaman- 
ship, such  as  splicing,  knotting,  etc.  (work  usually  required  to  be 
done  on  shipboard),  showed  them  to  be  quite  proficient,  and  would 
do  credit  to  much  older  and  more  experienced  sailors ;  also  in  mak- 
ing and  repairing  sails,  the  result  was  very  satisfactory,  and  some 
individual  specimens  were  exceptionally  good. 

They  were  exercised  by  their  officers  in  making  and  taking  in 
sail,  wnich  was  done  in  a  very  seatnanlike  and  expeditions  manner 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  to  say,  that  they  were  very 
much  pleased  with  the  ability  displayed  by  the  boys  in  all  depart- 
ments; and  they  congratulate  the  Commander,  Captain  Erben,  and 
his  officers  on  the  efficient  state  of  their  ship  throughout.  They  feel 
that  the  city  of  New  York  is  doing  a  good  work  in  this  enterprise, 
and  only  wish  th^xs  were  more  "  St.  Mary's." 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  E.  SPICER,  JR., 

October  16th,  1880.  J.  H.  WINCHESTER, 

M.  P.  SMITH. 

^o  Ohables  H.  'M.absh  juj^hj  Chairman,  ) 

John  S.  Bajknes,  >  CoHncil. 

Thos.  p.  Baxx,  ) 

Report  of  Surgeon. 

NiBw  York  Nautioal  School-Ship  "  St.  Marts,"  ) 

New  York  City,  Dec.  1, 1880.      ) 

Sir. —  The  excellent  sanitary  conditioii  of  this  vessel,  set  forth  in 
^y  report  of  December  1, 1879,  has  been  maintained  up  to  the 
present  time. 
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Daring  tbe  last  spring  and  summer  an  epidemic  of  mnmps  pr^ 
vailed  among  the  boys.  Tliei*e  were  forty-one  eases,  all  terminating 
in  entire  recovery.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  first  case  made 
its  appearance  at  sea,  more  than  three  weeks  after  our  departure 
from  New  London,  in  a  boy  who  did  not  remember  having  under- 
gone any  exposure  to  the  disease  for  several  months  prior  to  his  at- 
tack. 

The  daily  average  number  of  persons  on  board  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  oeen  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that   during  the  siic 
years  the  St.  Mary's  has  been  on  her  present  duty,  not  a  single 
death,  either  from  disease  or  accident,  has  occurred  among  her  in- 
mates. Than  this,  no  more  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  desired 
that  she  is  a  healthy  and  lucky  ship. 

I  have  the  nonor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  J.  W.  ROSS, 

P.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  8.  JT. 
Captain  Henry  Erben,  U.  S.  N., 

Commanding  "  St,  Man^B,^^ 


(B.) 

CIRCULAR  RELATING  TO  STATE  CERTIFICATES,  A 
REPORTS  OF  THE  EXAMINING  COMMITTEES. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
^  Superintendent's  Office, 

Albany,  May  1,  1880. 

To  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents  of  Schools  r 

In  pursuance  of  section  5,  chapter  667,  Laws  of  1875,  I  h«- 
ordered  that  examinations  of   applicants  for  State  certificates 
held,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  tlie  27th  day  of  July,  1880,  at 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  the*  High  Scnool  buildings  in  Albany,  Binghar^'^^ 
ton,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Plattsburgli,  (Syracuse .  and  vv  at^ 
town. 

Competent  persons  will  be  present  to  conduct  the  examinatioi^ 
the  results  of  which  will  be  reported  to  me,  and  such  of  the  cancJ 
dates  as  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  learning,   abili  t^ 
and  good  character,  will  receive  certificates  qualifying  them 
teach  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  further  eX' 
amination. 

Candidates  must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination^ 
produce  testimonials  ox  character,  and  must  have  had  at  least  tlire^ 
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years-  experience  as  teachers.  They  mnst  pass  a  thorough  exami- 
nation in  the  following  named  branches :  Beading,  spellings  writ- 
ingy  grammar  and  analysis,  composition,  geography,  on  times  of 
American  history,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geome- 
try.* They  will  also  be  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
book-keeping,  rhetoric,  the  natural  sciences,  linear  and  perspective 
drawing,  general  history,  general  literature,  methods,  school 
economy,  civil  government  and  school  law. 

The  examinations  will  be  open  to  candidates  residing  in  any  part 
of  the  State. 

Yon  will  please  notify  such  of  the  teachers  under  your  jurisdic- 
tion as  you  may  think  would  like  to  apply  for  State  certificates, 
of  the  time  and  places  of  these  examinations,  and  I  will  thank  you 
to  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent  to  me,  as  early  as  possible,  the  names 
of  persons  who  intend  to  be  present  thereat,  and  at  what  places. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 

Superintendent 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Augtcst  3,  1880. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub,     # 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  The  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations  in 
A^lbany,  for  State  certificates,  would  respectfully  report: 

The  examinations  were  held  in  the  High  School  building  on  July 
^T,  28  and  29.  Six  candidates  presented  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, and  after  carefully  inspectmg  their  work,  and  noting  results, 
^e  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the  following  as  deserving  a 
State  certificate,  viz.:  E.  E.  Ashley,  Waterford;  U.  H.  Brown, 
EiedHook. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  L.  BOTHWELL, 
CHAS.  W.  COLE. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  July  29. 1880. 
*Ion.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  In  accordance  with  your  directions,  we  were  present  at  the 
Sigh  School  building,  Binghamton,  on  Tuesday,  July  27,  at  2 
^' Clock,  p.  M-,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  examination  for 
S  t  ate  certificates. 

Pour  candidates  presented  themselves,  but  one  left  upon  learning 
^f  the  general  scope  of  the  examination.     The  three  that  remained 

..*  In  place  of  geometry,  candidates  may  offer  themsel7es«  If  they  choose,  for  examina- 
tion 1q  Latin,  aa  far  aa  taree  boolia  of  Casar. 
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passed  a  very  creditable  examination  in  the  technical  snbjectB  tangbt 
in  the  common  schools,  hut  in  regard  to  general  and  profesBional 
snbjects  two  of  them  were  very  weak.  Only  one  passea  the  whole 
examination  successfnlly,  and  we  would  recommend  that  a  certifi- 
cate be  issued  to  Charles  Willard  Wasson,  of  Portville,  Cattaran- 
gus  county,  N.  Y. 

He  passed  above  the  required  standard  in  all  the  branches,  and 
he  showed  a  familiarity  with  educational  principles  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  him.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
and  has  had  some  six  or  eight  years'  successful  practice  as  a  teacher. 
He  is  the  man  who  so  successfiilly  presented  the  matter  of  indus- 
trial education  at  our  association  at  Canandaigua. 

Truly  yours, 

JAMES  JOHONNOT, 
GEO.  L.  FARNHAM. 


Beooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  81,  1880. 
Hon.  Neil  GrLMouR, 

Superintendent  of  Public  InstrueUon  : 

Sir. — We,  the  undersigned  committee  appointed  by  you  to  coti- 
dnct  the  examination  of  candidates  for  State  certificates,  held  in  tb^ 
city  of  Brooklyn,  July  27,  28,  29,  and  80, 1880,  would  respectful! J 
report : 

Eleven  candidates  appeared  for  examination. 

We  recommend  that  certificates  be  issued  to  the  following  persot^^^ 
they  having  satisfied  us  that  they  possessed  the  requisite  literary 
qualifications,  and  have  had  at  least  three  years'  successful  experieii^5« 
in  teaching :  Alonzo  J.  Wilson,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.;  Eugene  Ported? 
Ghent,  N.  Y.,  and  Robert  P.  Webb,  No.  41  Butler  stre^*j 
Brooklyn. 

Isaac  Hamburger,  of  East  New  York,  has  passed  successfully  tta-* 
literary  acquirements. 

We  recommend  that  he  be  notified  officially  of  the  fact,  and  tb^ 
he  be  granted  a  certificate  without  further  examination  when  he  c^^ 
present  evidence  of  two  and  one-half  years'  suoceBsfnl  experience  ^^ 
teaching  obtained  after  this  date.  We  recommend  generally  tb^ 
the  standard  of  State  examinations  be  no  less  severe  than  the  pr^^^' 
ent,  and  that  certificates  be  restricted  in  all  cases  to  those  who  n^'^^® 
had  three  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  State  certific^*-'^ 
should  continue  to  be  an  evidence  of  superior  qualifications. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  KENNEDY, 
THOS.  W.  FIELD. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jvhf  89, 1880. 
Hon.  Nbil  Gilmottb, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — The  undersigned,  appointed  by  vou  to  aid  in  conducting  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  State  certificates  as  teachers,  at  fiuifalo, 
beginning  July  27,  1880,  respectfully  presents  the  following  report : 
The  examiuiition  began  in  the  High  School  building  in  the  city  of 
Bafialo  on  the  day  above  named,  as  appointed,  and  as  no  other  ex- 
aminer appeared,  was  conduct<^d  by  myself  alone. 

Three  persons  entered  the  examination,  of  whom  two  were  suc- 
cesstul,  namely :  Edson  J.  Quigley  and  Clarkson  A.  Hall,  both  of 
G-ainesville,  Wyoming  county,  N.  Y. 

1  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  them  as  fully  qualified  to 
receive  State  certificates  at  your  hands. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

R.  E.  POST, 
JHcamvning  Committee, 

Elmiba,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1880. 
Son.  Netl  Gilmoub, 

Superinte^ident  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  By  your  direction,  the  undersigned  held  an  examination 
^^r  State  certificates  in  the  city  of  Elmira,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  27,  28  and  29,  1.S80. 

Of  the  five  persons  who  entered  and  passed  through  the  entire 
^^amination  two  were  successful  in  reaching  the  required  standard 
^f  excellence,  viz. : 

Miss  Gertrude  Miller,  of  Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Abial  B.  Davis,  of  North  Cohocton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Having  found  them  qualified,  not  only  as  to  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  but  also  as  to  age,  moral  character  and  successful  ex- 
perience, we  recommend  them  as  suitable  persons  to  receive-  State 
certificates. 

Yours  respectfully, 

FRANCIS  P.  LANTEY, 
M.  M.  MERKELL, 

Ecaminers. 


Plattsbukoh,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  1880. 
H.on,  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sib,  —  We  have  the  honor  to  report,  that,  at  the  examination  held 
^^  Plattsburgh,  two  persons  appeared,  one  of  whom  failed,  and  the 
^ther  was  successful. 
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\\k>  u.A*iMiui>iu)  that  the  successful  conrpetitor.  Miss  Kate  JB. 
K,..<  . -*.i».  isrvivti  A  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public 
1 ..  ,  t  .K  I  i^iu.     iUr  address  is  at  Cadyville,  Clinton  county,  N.  T. 

Respectfull}'', 

C.  T.  BARNES, 
JOHN  E.  MYER, 

Committee. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1880. 

ii'ili.    SVAU  QlLMOUB, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

hru.  —  We,  the  undersigned  examiners  of  candidates  for  State 
ciiiiilirjtttes  in  this  city,  have  the  honor  to  report: 

'\\u  upplicants  presented  themselves  for  examination  at  the  High 
b^Jioril  Iniilding,  July  27th,  of  whom  six  passed  a  very  creditable 
i^Aitirifnation  indeed,  and  are  hereby  recommended  as  well  worthy  to 
imA'.'wQ  State  certificates  to  teach  common  schools  in  this  State. 

^i'he  following  is  a  list  of  their  names,  with  post-office  address  : 

Artlmr  B.  Rider,  Hastings. 

Arthur  C.  Sheldon,  Delphi,  Onondaga  Co. 

Milo  C.  Sharp,  Liverpool,  Onondaga  Co. 

Fred.  V.  Lester,  East  Venice. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  Palmyra. 

^''incent  A.  Crandall,  East  Syracuse. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  T.  POOLER, 
EDWARD  SMITH. 


Watektown,  N.  Y.,  Jvhf  29,  1880- 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

SiE.  —  The  committee  appointed  bv  you  to  hqld  an  examinati^^ 
for  State  certificates,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  commencing  July  2  •) 
1880,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

Such  examination  was  held  at  time  and  place  mentioned ;  tb^* 
six  candidates  appeared  for  such  examination,  and  of  that  number  t  J^* 
following  named  persons,  being  well  recommended  in  regard  ^^ 
moral  character,  and  having  had  more  than  three  j'ears'  experieD^* 
in  teaching,  and  having  answered  a  sufficient  percentage  oi  all  tl*^ 
questions  proposed  at  said  examination,  are  entitled  to  receive  irot^ 
you  a  State  certificate,  they  having  conformed  to  all  the  require* 
ments  of  the  law. 

The  following  named  persons  are  entitled  to  certificates  at  yo\tf 
hand : 
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Albert  B.  Watkins,  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mary  M.  Mitchell,  Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
George  E.  Satchwell,  Thousand  Island  Park,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  committee  also  desire  to  report  that  Fred  A.  Baldwin,  of 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  Attended  said  examination  at  Water- 
town,  eonimencing  Jnly  37,  and  that  he  passed  an  excellent  examina- 
tion, but  lacks  the  experience  required  by  law,  having  taught  less  than 
three  years.  Your  committee  desire  to  recommend  him  to  your 
consideration,  and  ask  that  after  he  has  taught  another  year  success- 
fully, as  reported  by  the  school  commissioner  of  the  district  in 
which  he  teaches,  that  he  may  receive  a  State  certificate  without 
further  examination. 

HENRY  0.  NORTHAM, 
FRED  SEYMOUR, 

Mcamming  Committee, 


(C.) 

REPORT  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
IJ^STITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF 
AifD  DUMB. 

^^n.  Neil  Gilmohr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

SiB. —  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  do  myself  the  honor 
^  Report  that,  of  the  State  pupils  selected  by  yon  under  the  laws 
J^*  the  State  to  be  instructed  in  this  institution,  the  number  in  at- 
^*^dance  within  the  year  ending  September  80,  1880,  was  291.  In 
^dition  to  this  number,  were  supported  by  the  counties,  of  pupils 
*^der  twelve  years  of  age,  171;  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  81, 
^^d  by  their  friends,  10 ;  making  a  total  of  653. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  supported  by  the  State  was  276, 
^^  an  average  cost  to  the  institution  of  $249.97,  reimbursed  by  the 
^Ute  by  an  appropriation  of  $250  each.  The  iState  appropriation 
"^^r  the  year  commencing  October  1,  1S80,  which  will  be  $225  per 
l^^pil,  will  be  entirely  inadequate,  and  must  be  supplemented  from 
^^her  sources.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  Legislature  will  re- 
store the  pro  rata  to  $250  as  the  amount  which  experience  has 
^nown  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  education  and  main- 
^Uauce  of  each  pupil. 

The  pupils  are  taught  in  28  classes  by  16  teachers,  12  of  the 
^^achers  working  double  the  usual  number  of  hours,  teaching  two 
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claeses,  and  four,  one  class  each.     There  are.  also,  two  special  teac^ 
ers  —  one  of  articulation,  and  the  other  oi  drawing,  painting  an 
designing — making  with  the  prindpal,  an  actual  force  of  19,  and 
etfectivo  force  of  30  teachers. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  is  Eclectic,  the  resalt  of  sixty 
three  years  of  study  and  observation.  .The  primary  object  is  to  giv 
to  the  pupil,  dumb  because  he  is  deaf,  an  available  knowledge  of  th 
English  language,  so  that  he  may  attach  full  signification  to  writtei 
words  as  employed  in  communication,  conversation  and  argument 
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and  may  use  these  words  forcibly  and  correctly  in  the  expressioiz=i 
of  his  own  ideas.     The  best  method  of  accomplishing  this  grea- 
achievement  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  learning 
and  philosophic  acumen,  but,  it  is  believed,  that  nowhere  have  th( 
principles  involved  been  made  the  subject  of  more  thorough  inve^  — 
ligation,  or  of  more  successful  application  than  among  the  very  abl^^ 
teachers  who  have  been  conne<*tcd  with  this  institution. 

The  difterence  of  opinion  existing  between  the  representatives  o: 
the  two  opposing  systems,  through  which  was  originally  sought  thi 
restoration  of  the  toto-congenital  deaf-mute    to  intercourse  witfca 
society',  and  to  communion  with  the  master  spirits  whose  thoughts 
have  been  embodied  in  visible  form  and  preserved  through  th^ 
medium  of  books  —  at  one  time  radical  —  has  been  so  harmonized 
through  the  developments  made  in  this  and  other  institutions,  that^ 
the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  philosophy  but  of  intermediaries* 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  by  one  class  of  teachers 
that  by  the  simple  adaptation  to  the  interpretation  of  words  of  th^ 
language  of  gestures,  which  is  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  th& 
deaf-mute's  natural  mode  of  thought,  the  problem  would  be  solved  ; 
and  by  another  class  of  teachers,  tliat  there  was  something  inherent^ 
in  speech,  which,  by  some  mysterious  influence,  carried  mental  d&^ 
velopment  with  it,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was,  above  all  things^ 
important  that  the  pupil  should  bo  trained  in  its  exercise,  losing 
signt  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  speech  but  of  hearing 
that  constitutes  the  diflSculty  to  be  overcome. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  deaf-mute  is  to  be  brought  to  » 
knowledge  of  language  by  successive  steps,  which,  beginning  witta 
the  names  of  objects  and  the  expression,  in  connected  phraseology, 
of  acts  performed,  enable  him,  from  the  first,  to  attach  words  di- 
rectly to  thought  and  to  employ  essentially  the  same  mental  pro- 
cesses as  do  those  more  fortunate,  who  obtain  thetr  knowledge  of 
language  through  the  ear. 

The  teacher  who  employs  manual  signs  no  longer  relies  on  these 
to  establish  forms  of  construction,  or  the  proper  order  of  the  sen- 
tence. He  regards  them  simply  as  convenient  substitutes  for  words 
to  be  used  in  precisely  the  same  way,  or  in  the  same  order,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  being  in  themselves  significant,  or  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  general  idea  conveyed  by  a  sentence,  and  when  used  by 
the  pupil,  a  test  of  his  comprehension. 
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In  fact,  mofit  of  his  work,  so  far  ae  the  development  of  language 
is  concerned,  is  done  without  them,  and  he  confines  himself,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  writing,  or  to  the  manual  alphabet,  which  is  prac* 
ticallj  only  another  form  of  writing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  who  makes  articulation,  and  its 
counterpart,  lip-reading,  his  intermediary,  if  successful  in  giving  his 
pupils  a  mastery  of  language,  has  to  resort  to  the  same  process  of 
gradually  developing  the  connection  of  words  in  the  expression  of 
thought. 

The  question  at  issue  then  is  not  between  signs  and  articulation 
&8  types  of  differing  systems,  for  whichever  bo  used,  the  system  of 
instruction  must  be  identical,  but  as  to  which  best  subserves  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  mind  to  carry  the  forms  of  words,  and  to  ap- 
propriate them  to  itself  as  something  distinct  from  a  mere  image 
reflected  from  the  written  or  printed  page.  In  the  one,  we  have 
rnanual  speech,  in  the  other  labial.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute, 
l>oth  address  themselves  to  the  eye  —  neitiier  to  the  ear. 

The  one  is  enlarged,  graphic,  distinct,  admitting  of  expression  and 
^  Tnphasis.  The  other  is  contracted,  vague,  uncertain.  To  master 
^ti^lie  one,  scarcely  any  effort  is  necessary.  To  master  the  other  re* 
aires  time,  patience  and  labor. 

In  tlio  one  case  the  instrument  is  not  thought  of  —  the  work  to 
e  accomplished  absorbs  the  attention.  In  the  other,  the  mind  is 
ivided  between  difficulties. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  effectual  progress  in  language  must 

ic  tar  more  rapid  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.      Still  it   must 

^je  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  deaf-mute  to  be  enabled 

^0  speak  and  to  gather  from  a  view  of  the  lips  of  others  the  evanes- 

^»nt  words  whicm  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  hearing  ear,  and 

^t  is  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  which  induces  the  teachers  of 

^ho  articulation  schools  to  make  such  sacriiices  in  the  direction  of 

progress. 

Granting  for  tho  sake  of  argument  that  all,  or  even  a  majority  of 
deaf-mutes,  can  be  taught  articulation  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  an  avail- 
able means  of  intercourse  with  hearing  persons  —  a  concession 
which,  if  my  experience  justified  it,  I  should  only  be  too  happy  to 
make  —  it  yet  remains  to  consider  whether,  after  all,  the  advantages 
of  both  classes  of  intermediaries  cannot  be  combined  so  as  to  secure 
all  that  is  to  be  secured  in  behalf  of  the  toto-coneenitally  deaf. 

The  practice  of  this  institution  is  to  teach  in  classes,  by  them- 
selves, those  who  learned  to  speak  in  greater  or  less  degree  before 
they  became  deaf,  or  who,  by  reason  of  a  partial  hearing,  have 
already  a  partial  speech,  and  not  only  to  cultivate  by  systematic 
methods  precision  and  correctness  of  articulation  and  the  ability  to 
read  on  the  lips,  but  to  give  to  speech  and  lip-reading  the  same  place 
in  mental  development  that  is  done  in  those  schools  which  practice 
what  is  called  teaching  by  articulation. 

In  the  case  of  other  pupils,  articulation  is  taught  separately  as  a 
means  of  expression.     The  syllable  is  taken  as  the  basis.     All  the 

14 
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permutations  which  the  several  oonsonants,  properly  classed,  caci> 
make  with  a  single  voweLsoand,  are  dwelt  apou  till  the  papil  ia^ 
able  to  repeat  the  syllables  thus  formed  and  to  recognize  them  wheis. 
repeated  by  others. 

Other  vowels  follow,  and  daily  practice  in  time  gives  to  many  th^ 
ability  to  speak  the  new  syllables  and  to  distinguish  them  from  thos^ 
formed  with  other  vowels.  Of  coarse  these  syllables,  if  not  iim 
themselves  distinctive  words,  are  combined  so  as  to  form  such  worda^ 
and  the  pupil  becomes  able  to  pronounce  written  words,  and  him— 
self  to  write  the  words  which  he  has  become  able  to  decipher  bjr 
simply  regarding  the  face  of  his  instructor. 

In  going  through  this  long  coarse  of  special  drill,  he  has  taken 
^  all  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  the  most  effective  control,  to  him 
possible,  of  this  new  instrument  of  expression.    He  has  meanwhile 
oeen  learning,  without  its  intervention,  to  write  intelligibly  and  to 
read  intelligently.    Now  he  can  avail  himself  of  it  to  good  purpose, 
whereas  its  premature  employment  would  have  proved  but  a  stum* 
bling-block  m  the  way  of  his  progress.    And  if,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  his  efforts  to  acquire  the  gift  of  speech  have  proved  unavail- 
ing, ho  has  not  sacrificed  substance  to  shadow,  but  has  found  in  his 
abilit}"^  to  read  and  to  write,  silently  though  it  be,  a  sure  and  unfail- 
ing resource. 

On  this  subject  my  views  have  been  strengthened  by  a  visit  dar- 
ing the  last  summer,  to  European  schools,  and  by  participation  in 
the  debates  of  the  International  Congress  of  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  in  September.  This  Congress, 
though  largely  composed  of  individuals  wnose  practice  differed  from 
that  which  obtains  in  a  majority  of  the  institutions  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  gave  expression  to  opinions  from  which  could  be  inferred 
the  substantial  unanimitv  as  to  principles  of  instruction  entertained 
by  the  most  advanced  thinkers,  while  the  arguments  presented  in 
regard  to  articulation  and  lip-reading  j>ravea  nothing  more  than 
that  these  were  desirable  acquisitions  for  deaf-mutes. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  set 
forth  in  previous  communications,  that  our  course  of  study  secures, 
in  addition  to  the  development  of  the  mental  powers  and  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Englisn  language,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  various  branches  included  in  common-scnool  instruction, 
and  that  the  course  pursued  by  our  high  class  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  the  higher  academies  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  school-room  exercises,  a  daily  lecture  of  an 
hour  has  been  given  through  signs,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  on  the  following  subjects :  Zodlogy, 
botany,  physics,  ^onrapliy,  history,  and  the  relations  of  the  citi- 
zen to  the  municipal,  State  and  general  governments,  and  semi- 
weekly  exhibitions  of  our  large  stereopticon  have  laid  under 
contribution,  for  the  instruction  and  delectation  of  the  pupils,  the 
treasures  gathered  from  every  land  by  the  intervention  ot  photogra- 
phy. 
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In  the  department  of  art,  the  prof^BS  daring  the  year  has  been 
pprsktityinSj  and  there  has  been  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  by  the  deaf  from  the  training  of  eye,  hand  and 
taste  tlius  secured. 

The  mechanic  arts  have  shared  with  the  school  the  attention  of  the 
older  pupils.     Cabinet-making,  carpentering,  painting  and  glazing, 
slioetnaking,  tailoring,  printing  and  horticulture  have  been  prac- 
ticed with  a  degree  of  success  that  warrants  the  belief  that  all  will 
iind  ia  them  a  means  of  livelihood  when  their  term  of  school  ex- 
pires.     In  printing  especially,  many  of  them  have  become  quite 
expert.     A  weekly  paper,  especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
deaf,  is  issued  from  the  institution  press,  and  largely  patronized  by 
the  deaf-mutes  of  this  State  and  the  Union.  The  annual  reports  of 
the  institution  are  now  printed  here,  and  much  other  work  is  sup- 
plied by  outside  parties,  which  gives  variety  to  the  practice  by 
Mihich  these  embryo  members  of  a  most  useful  craft  are  becoming 
perfected  in  its  details. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  excellent,  a  result  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  wise  and  intelligent  sanitanr  reflations  and  supervision 
of  our  able  resident  physician.  Dr.  William  Porter,  who  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  administrative  department  as  distinguished 
f^in  the  educational. 

The  institution  has,  however,  suffered  great  loss  during  the  year, 

^y    the  deaths  of  Prof.   Jacob  Yan  Nostrand,  a  man  of  learning 

^t\iX  ability,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 

^^^  forty-one  years,  and  of  the  distinguished  clergyman  and  philan- 

j^i'opist.  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  who  for  thirty-eij^ht  years  had 

^^n  a  member,  and  for  the  last  nine  years,  the  president  of  the^ 

^^^>^rd  of  directors. 

In  all  other  respects  the  year  has  been  fraught  with  blessings. 
iTho  intelligent  interest  you  have  taken  in  tTiis  institution  and  its 
^Ork,  and  the  official  attention  you  have  given  thereunto,  will,  I 
I'^'^^st,  be  re^rded  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  extended  remarks 
^^i^in  submitted  on  the  subject  of  principles  and  methods,  which 
J^^^w,  more  than  ever  before,  are  attracting  the  notice  of  educators 
*^*oaghout  the  world. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  LEWIS  PEET, 
New  Yobk,  December  31,  1880.  Principal. 


(D.) 

*^EPOBT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION 
OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

■on.  Nbil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  PiMic  Instruction  : 

Sib.  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  to  send  the  usual  state- 
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raent  oi  faets  concerning  this  iostitation,  for  use  in  the  preparatio: 
of  your  next  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  following  is  respectfull; 
submitted : 

We  now  have  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pupils.     Fifty-eight 
these  are  State  pupils,  and  the  Test  are  supported  either  by  thi 
counties  from  wnich  they  come,  or  by  their  parents. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  system  of  instrnction  employe 
in  this  institution  is  what  is  known  as  the  method  of  articnlatioi 
and  lip-roadiug,  or  the  oral  method. 

The  school  is  now  divided  into  eleven    classes.      Class  "  K,^ 
which  is  the  lowest  in  the  institution,  has  eleven  pupils,  all  of  whorcr^ 
entered  ac  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  and  have  there  — 
fore  been  under  instruction  throe  months.     The  work  in  this  clas^ 
consists  chiefly  in  training  the  voices  of  these  little  mutes  and  teach — 
ing  them  to  articulate  the  elementary  sounds  of  speech,  separateljr^ 
as  well  as  in  combination  of  syllables  and  words.     They  are  also 
taught  to  write  and  spell  all  the  words  which  they  are  able  to  pr<>- 
nonnoe. 

Classes  "J"  and  "  I"  are  one  grade  higher  than  the  foregoing, 
and  have  each  ten  pupils,  who  are  now  spending  their  second  year 
in  school.  These  children  can  articulate  single  words  and  short 
simple  sentences  with  fluency  and  accuracy.  The  principal  task 
which  they  have  to  perform  during  the  cnn-ent  term  is  to  learn  to 
understand  the  rudiments  of  language.  They  are  also  expected  to 
advance  far  enough  in  arithmetic  to  be  able  to  perform  mentally  all 
the  four  fundamental  operations  with  small  numbers. 

Class  '^  H"  has  thirteen  pupils.  They  are  drilled  in  the  proper 
use  of  such  conversational  and  colloquiid  language  as  they  require 
in  their  common  intercourse  with  speaking  persons.  They  are  nsin^ 
the  Second  Header  of  Appleton's  New  Series  of  School  Readers, 
and  receive  grammatical  instruction  on  the  singular  and  plural  num- 
ber of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  the  tenses  ana  voice  of  verbs.  In 
mental  arithmetic  they  learn  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide 
somewhat  larger  numbers  than  the  preceding  class. 

Class  ^^  G  ^  has  eleven  pupils.  The  programme  for  this  class 
comprises  object  lessons,  conversation,  arithmetic,  reading,  composi- 
tion and  grammatical  exercises  with  regard  to  number  and  gender 
of  nouns  and  pronouns,  comparison  of  ad jectives  and  conjugation  of 
verbs.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  penmanship,  and  the  elements 
of  free-hand  drawing  from  copies. 

Class  "  F,"  with  twelve  scnolars,  has  essentially  the  same  exer- 
cises as  Class  "  G."  In  addition,  however,  they  study  Guyot's  Ele- 
mentary Geography,  in  which  they  have  finished  the  Kew  England 
States. 

Class  *'  E  "  numbers  twelve  pupils.  They  also  use  Guyot's  Ele- 
mentary Geography,  and  have  almost  completed  the  United  States* 
In  history  they  have  studied  about  the  discovery  of  America  and 
the  early  settlements  of  the  colonies.  In  arithmetic  they  are  now 
learning  common  fractions.    Swinton's  ^^  Language  Lessons  "  and 
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Monteith'B  *' Lessons  in  Popular  Science"  were  introduced  in  this 
class  at  the  beginning  of  ^be  school  year,  and  both  these  little  school 
books  have  so  far  proved  very  appropriate  and  useful.  Several 
hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  writing  compositions  on  easy  topics, 
and  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week  lessons  are  given  in  drawing 
from  copies  as  well  as  from  natural  objects. 

Class  "  D  "  has  thirteen  members.  They  have  just  completed  the 
geography  of  South  America  and  the  history  of  the  American  Reve- 
lation. In  arithmetic  they  thoroughly  understand  common  frac- 
tions, and  the  tables  of  long,  dry  and  liquid  measure,  also  the  tables, 
of  time  and  weight.  They  are  exercised  in  writing  letters  and  other 
simple  compositions,  and  study  Swinton's  '^  Language  Lessons"  and 
Monteith's  ^^  Lessons  in  Popular  Science."  The  drawing  lessons  in 
this  class  are  similar  to  those  ^ven  to  class  ^^  E." 

In  class  "  C  "  there  are  twelve  pupils.     Tliey  are  now  studying 

the  analysis  of  sentences  in  Swinton's  ^^  Elementary  Grammar,''  and 

have  just  completed  Monteith's  '*  Youth's  History  of  the  United 

States."     Their  arithmetic  lessons  are  on  the  division  of  decimal 

fractions.    The  text-book  used  in  geography  is  the  "  Intermediate*' 

of*  Guyot's  series,  and  the  rest  of  me  programme  is  analogous  to  the 

one  in  use  in  the  class  immediately  below  this.     Two  of  the  pupils 

of  this  grade  have  entered  the   free  evening  school  of  the  Ctooper 

CTnion,  attending  the  classes  in  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay. 

Class  "  B "  consists  of  nine  pupils,  who  are  studying  Kerl's 
'  *  Common  School  Grammar,"  Peter  Parley's  "  Universal  History," 
uyot's  *' Intermediate  Geography"  and  Cooley's  "Natural  Phil- 
ophy."  In  arithmetic  they  have  reached  percentage  and  interest. 
They  have  a  good  command  of  language  and  are  able  to  write  com- 
p<36ition6  on  ordinary  topics  free  from  errors  of  grammar  or  idiom. 
Three  of  the  boys  of  this  class  have  been  studying  art  in  the  even- 
ixig  school  of  the  Cooper  Union. 

Class  "  A,  "  the  highest  in  the  institution,  has  at  present  six  mem- 
bers.    Four  of  them  are  able  to  use  written  and  spoken  language 
a^  fluently  and  accurately  as  hearing  and  speakinff  persons  of  their 
age.     The  other  two  also  speak  ana  write  tolerably  well.    They  are 
studying  Swinton's  "  English  Grammar,"  Anderson's  "  History  of 
Eiifflana,"  Guyot's  "  Common  School  Geography,"  Hooker's  "  Nat- 
Tiriu   HHstory,"    Quackenbos's    "Natural   Philosophy,"    Hunter's 
**  Plane  Geometry,"  and  DuflPs  "Book-keeping  in  Double  Entry." 
louring  the  past  school  year,  instruction  was  also  given  to  this  class 
™  the  German  language,  and  the  results  obtained  were  very  satis- 
&ctory.     Owing  to  the  limited  means  at  our  command  we  are  not 
able  to  employ  a  special  teacher  for  this  branch  of  study  during  the 
present  school  year,  and  it  therefore  had  to  bo  discontinued  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents.     Three  of  the  mem- 
o's of  mis  class  have  been  attending  the  art  school,  and  one  is  now 
pursuing  the  regular  course  in  geometry  at  Cooper  Institute. 

From  the  foregoing  synopsis  it  may  be  seen  that  our  pupils  study 
^1  the  branches  whicm  are  taught  in  the  common  schools.  Though 
OTir  system  of  instruction  is  yet  inchoate  and  tentative,  the  standard 
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which  is  obtained  in  general  knowledge  is  fnlly  as  high  as  th^'^^ 
which  16  reached  by  the  students  of  deaKmnte  institations  that  hai^^e 
been  thoroughly  well  organized  upon  the  practical  experience  ^^of 
generations  of  teachers. 

While  every  possible  eflfort  is  made  to  develop  and  perfect  t^  ^e 
mode  of  educatin^^  our  pupils,  the  greatest  regard  is  also  paid  -^Bo 
their  physical  welrare.  Our  houses  are  spacious  and  well-ventilatec=^, 
the  food  is  the  best  and  most  wholesome  that  the  market  afforX  «, 
and  the  opportunities  for  recreation  and  out-of-door  exercise  a^e^ 
ample  and  frequent.     In  consequence  hereof  the  general  health  <^3f 
our  inmates  is  excellent.     While  a  few  cases  of  slight  ailments  (xs- 
curred  during  the  last  year,  the  only  serious  case  of  illness  on  recorii 
for  that  period  was  one  of  malarial  fever,  which,  however,  yielded 
promptly  to  the  proper  attendance  of  our  resident  physician. 

Until  October  1, 1878,  the  jp^  capita  allowance  for  the  support  of 
State  pupils  in  this  institution  was  $300  per  annum.  This 
amount  has  since  been  gradually  reduced  to  the  sum  of  $225. 
Our  accounts  show  that  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  each 
pupil  during  the  last  year  was  over  $270.  We  have  been  practicing 
the  strictest  economy  in  all  our  departments,  and  could  not  possibly 
reduce  our  expenses  any  further.  In  view  of  this  we  respectfully 
request  you  to  recommend  that  an  adequate  amount  be  appropriated 
by  the  liegislature  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  to  your  attention  that  our  State  pupils  beinff 
appointed  fr#m  the  dates  on  which  they  become  twelve  years  old, 
their  terms  of  education  frequently  expire  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year,  when  they  feel  loth  to  leave  witnout  being  able  to  complete 
the  course  adopted  for  that  year.  The  institution  also  loses  consid- 
erably thereby,  because  we  can  admit  new  pupils  only  once  a  year, 
namely,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper 
classification.  Thus  vacancies  occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
term  have  to  remain  unfilled  for  some  length  of  time.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  very  desirable  if  the  appointments  of  such  State  pupils 
could  be  regularly  extended  until  the  first  day  of  September  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  expiration  of  their  certificates. 

According  to  section  9,  chapter  213  of  the  Laws  of  1875,  a  deaf- 
mute  cannot  be  appointed  as  a  State  pupil,  unless  his  parents  have 
been  residents  of  the  State  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  appli- 
cation. The  object  of  this  restriction  was  evidently  to  prevent  tnat 
the  poor  of  neighboring  States  should  be  attracted  hither  by  our 
public  charities.  There  is,  however,  no  State  in  the  Union  that  does 
not  amply  provide  for  all  its  deaf*mutes.  This  clause,  therefore, 
excludes  from  our  institution  children  whose  parents  have  been 
compelled  to  move  into  this  State  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  It  does  not  seem  just  that  such  deaf  *mutes,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  over  twelve  years  of  a^e,  should  lose  three  school 
years,  I  respectfully  recommend  this  subject  to  your  kind  consid- 
eration. Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  GREENBEROER, 

New  Yobk,  Deo.  2,  1880.  Principal. 
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(E.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRENCIPAL  OP  THE  CENTRAL  NEW 
YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  Neil  GiLHouSy 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — According  to  requcBt,  the  annual  statement  of  tho  Central 
New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- Mutes  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1880,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  institution,  dur- 
ing the  year,  was  168,  the  average  number  present  being  150.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  sixteen  ceased  their  connection  with  the  institution  for 
various  causes,  as  follows :  Eight  were  returned  to  their  parents ; 
ope  was  killed  by  accident ;  ono  was  transferred  to  the  Buffalo  institu- 
tion ;  four  removed  out  of  the  State,and  two  left  on  account  of  the  time 
allowed  them  by  the  State  having  expired.  So  we  have  connected 
with  the  institution,  September  30,  1880,  162  pupils  —  ninety-one 
maples  and  sixty-one  females. 

The  remaining  statistics  of  the  institution  are :  Nine  teachers,  two 
supervisors,  one  matron,  three  assistant  matrons,  one  sewing  matron, 
a  Housekeeper,  and  a  nurse,  besides  the  necessary  quota  of  servants. 

The  institution  has  passed  a  healthy  year,  there  being  no  deaths 
^nriong  the  pupils  due  to  disease. 

The  carpenter  shop  has  been  a  veritable  "  mtUtum  in  parvo^^ 
and  the  skill  evinced  by  its  boys  in  the  use  of  tools  is  visible  in  all 

?art8  of  those  of  our  buildings  that  need  repair  and  improvement. 
*lie  shoe  shop  has  turned  out  satisfactory  work,  and  we  hope  be- 
fore many  years  to  utilize  our  frame  school  building  for  a  series  of 
shops,  of  which  the  above  mentioned  are  the  nucleus. 

The  two  story  brick  building  finished  and  occupied  by  the  pri- 
^^ary  department  at  tho  date  of  the  last  ireport,  enabled  the  institu- 
tion to  dispense  witli  only  one  of  its  cluster  of  hired  building. 
**l:ie8e  and  tne  new  buildinjs:  constituted  the  accommodations  of  the 
^•hool  through  the  year.  In  July,  work  was  commenced  upon  a 
^cond  brick  building,  planned  after  the  same  model,  generally,  as 
•■^«  first  one  erected,  but  of  a  larger  size.  It  is  expected  to  be  ready 
*Or  occupancy  by  September  1,  1881.  This  will  furnish  room  for 
^He  present  pupilage,  but  if  the  institution  is  to  complete  its  growth, 
^  third  builaing  will  be  necessary. 

,  The  institution  has  not  escaped  its  share  of  embarrassment  grow- 
^^g  out  of  the  consecutive  reductions  of  the  per  capita  appropriation 
^f  the  State  for  the  support  and  education  of  pupils.  We  hope- 
"f ully  join  in  the  expressed  wish  of  all  the  friends  of  the  deaf,  tnat 
^^e  tendency  of  appropriations  will  hereafter  bo  adequately  up- 
'^ard.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  BEVERLY  NELSON, 

Rome,  N.  T.,  Decemher  6,  1880.  P7nncipal, 
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(F.) 

EEPOET  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pnblio  Ingtrwrtian  : 

Sib. —  In  fiabmitting  tfaifi,  my  fifth  report,  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of    jour  Department  I  cannot  announce  that  ^^W6 
have  enjoyed  a  year  of  uninterniptea  prosperity."    After  four  years 
of  nn usual  health  among  our  pupils,  we  have  at  length  had  a  severe 
experience  of  sickness.     Within  the  past  six  months  of .  school  we 
have  three  times  been  visited  by  contagions  diseases,  which  became 
epidemic,  although  each  case,  as  it  appeared,  was  at  onoe  completely 
isolated  by  removal  to  the  hospital.   In  May  and  June,  twenty -four 
of  our  children  were  iU  with  scarlet  fever ;  at  the  opening  of  school 
in  September,  a  little  boy  returned  sick  with  the  measles,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  there  had  been  thirty*eight  cases  of  that  disease ; 
we  are  now  but  just  recovering  from  an  epidemic  during  which  we 
have  had  more  than    thirty  cases  of   diphtheria.    In  each  of  these 
periods  of  sickness  there  were  many  who  showed  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  the  prevailing  disease,  but  being  placed  at  once  under  mea- 
ical  treatment  a  serious  interruption  of  their  health  was  prevented. 
We  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  fact  that  among  more 
than  ninety  cases  of  sickness,  many  of  them  severe,    not   one  death 
has  occurred.    No  more  convincing  proof  could  be  given  of  the  skill 
and  faithful  care  of  our  physician,  and  the  devotion  of  those  who 
have,  under  his  direction,  nursed  the  sick. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  continued  with  as  little  interruption  as 
possible,  though  the  withdrawal  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils  »* 
one  time  could  but  derange  the  regular  order  of  school  work,  ao^ 
anxiety  and  care  weighed  neavily  upon  teachers  and  officers* 

During  the  past  year  we  have  improved  oar  facilities  for  artic^' 
lation  work.  With  the  exception  ot  one  little  boy,  who  suffers  tbe 
double  affliction  of  deafness  and  partial  blindness,  all  our  pupils  ar® 
now  receiving  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  of  vocal  utterance, 
forty-five  minutes  a  day  being  the  minimum  of  time  jAverx  to  eacbj 
Several  pupils  who  came  to  us  with  imperfect  speech  have  gain^ 
confidence  and  ability  to  converge  freely.  Amon^  the  eongenitaUj 
mute  several  have  learned  to  speak  sufficiently  well  to  make  knov^ 
their  wants  when  at  home  with  their  friends.  Our  methods  are  vfC^ 
established,  and  we  are  steadily  progressing  in  tliis  most  difficult 
work. 

The  instructors  of  the  school  have  held  occasional  meetings  io^ 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  subjects  relating  to  o«^^ 
work.  Each  teacher  has  read  a  review  of  the  methods  pursued  t>7 
himself.  These  papers  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  the  wo**^ 
has  resulted  in  practical  benefit  to  our  school.      At  first  it  was  o^^ 
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purpose  to  publish  these  papers  for  the  benefit  of  those  specially  in- 
terested in  this  institution,  but  their  bulk  made  it  impracticable. 
We  have  also  held  weekly  teachers'  meetings  to  compare  notes  and 
diflcusd  matters  of  immediate  importance. 

In  October  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  visit  from  Miss 
Emily  Coe,  originator  of  the  American  Kindergarten.  In  a  course 
of  ten  lectures  Miss  Coe  explained  and  illustrated  something  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  her  work.  In  the  German  Kinder- 
garten we  had  found  comparatively  little  which  could  be  adopted 
in  the  instruction  of  our  children  ;  the  teachers  whom  we  had 
consulted  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  teach  deaf 
children  by  their  methods;  but  in  trying  to  discover  the 
principles  underlying  the  natural  development  of  the  child's 
inind,  the  principles  upon  which  Froebel's  system,  as  well  as 
all  true  systems  oi  education  are  founded,  we  have  been  interested 
^nd  encouraged  in  working  out  a  plan  of  our  own.  In  Miss  Coe's 
instruction  we  found  mucli  that  we  had  felt  the  need  of.  We  were 
delighted  with  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  system  M''hich 
this  lady  has  spent  twenty  years  in  developing,  and  we  found  in  it 
^ore  than  we  liad  hoped  of  material  for  our  own  work.  Our  little 
^^es  have  shown  great  interest  in  making  and  arranging  collections 
^f  'things  that  God  has  made,"  and  the  curious  specimens  in  these 
^'lections  afford  an  endless  variety  of  subjects  for  conversation  and 

research. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  has   been'  one 

{?J^ndred  and  thirty-one,  seventy-three  males  and  fifty-eight  females. 

^^  these,  seventy-two  were  State  and  fifty-nine  were  county  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Z.  F.  WESTERVELT, 

I^rincipaL 
liocHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  18S0. 


(G.) 

E^EPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ST.  JOSEPH'S  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF 
DEAF-MUTES. 

^on.  Neil  Qilmottb, 

Superintendent  of  jPtillio  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  are  at  present  enrolled 

^\i  the  books  of  this  institution  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  pupils, 

ninety-two  males  and  one   hundred   and   forty-two  females.     Of 

^^ese,  fifty-three  are  State  pupils,   one   hundred   and   twenty-three 

^  county  pupils,   thirty -five  are  supported  by  the  State  of  New 

Jersey,  and  twenty-three  by  parents  or  the  institution. 

We  still  employ  the  same  system  ;  often,  however,  varying  the 
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methods  as  our  arrowing  experience  or  the  nsef  nl  hints  of  our  fellow- 
laborers  in  similar  institutions  throw  new  light  upon  the  work  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Two  new  classes  in  articulation 
have  been  formed.  They  are  composed  of  young  children  who  give 
promise  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  system.  The  use  of  signs 
will  be  discontinued  in  these  classes.  Articulation  and  lip-reading 
are  also  taught  in  the  other  classes,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
sign  language.  The  plan  of  monthly  examinations  has  been  highly 
successful  in  exciting  emulation  among  the  pupils. 

The  girls'  industrial  department  gives  particular  satisfaction.  It 
is  our  aim  not  only  to  teach  our  gins  suitable  trades,  but  also  to  fit 
them  to  become  neat  and  efficient  housekeepers  ;  for  this  end  each 
is  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  household  work  which  is  after- 
ward carefully  inspected,  and  no  slovenly  or  half-done  task  is  allowed 
to  pass.  Habits  of  order  and  neatness  are  thus  developed  and  will 
be  appreciated  in  after  life. 

The  health  of  our  pupils  continues  to  be  excellent,  even  slight 
ailments  are  of  rare  occurrence.  This  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  watchful  care  of  the  teachers,  who  promptly  report 
any  case  which  appears  to  require  special  attention. 

A  new  building,  the  need  of  which  has  long  been  felt,  is  now  in 
recess  of  erection  on  the  grounds  of  the  institution  at  Fordhani- 
t  contains  a  spacious  recreation  hall,  a  chapel,  dormitories  and 
parlors,  and  though  quite  plain  and  unpretending,  it  will  lack  noth* 
i!ig  that  can  contribute  to  the  health  or  needful  comfort  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  B.  MORGAN, 

JPrinvtpaZ^ 

FosDHAM,  N.  Y.,  November  30,  1880. 
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(H.) 

REPORT  OF  THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF  THE  N 
YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvblic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  November  24, 1  wa 
submit  the  following : 

Number  of  pupils  Sept.  80,  1879 

Admitted  during  year  to  Oct.  1, 1880 ; ,. .  < 

Whole  number  instructed , 

Reduction 

Number  September  30,  1880 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  has  befen  excellent.  The  expenditure 
)r  medicines  and  medical  supplies  for  the  year'  was  only  $31,  a 
rge  part  of  which  was  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Whether  we  consider  the  actual  outlay  for  drugs  and  medicines  for 
iveral  years  past,  or  the  exemption  of  the  pupils  from  acute  and 
)idemic  diseases,  it  will  bo  conceded  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
le  institution  has  not  been  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  either  in 
ic  State  or  country. 

Tlie  literar3%  musical  and  industrial  departments  of  the  institu- 
on  have  been  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore.  The 
diniiiistration,  as  relates  to  both  pupils  and  employes,  is  business- 
ike  and  efficient.  As  these  arc  matters  with  which  you  are  very 
aniiliar  through  your  personal  observations  at  the  institution,  they 
iced  not  here  be  enlarged  upon.  At  the  last  session  of  the  L^is- 
latiire  the  appropriation  was  reduced  from  $250  to  $225  per  cap%ta^ 
for  two  hunared  pupils. 

The  sum  of  $240jp<?7«  cajnto  for  two  hundred  pupils  will  be  justly 
needed  for  the  current  year  next  ensuing. 

The  institution  is  not  an  asylum  or  a  retreat,  and  ought  to  be  so 
supported  that  there  shall  be  no  tendency  to  reduce  it  to  the  grade 
of  such  establishments.  The  benefits  accruing  to  the  pupils  and  to 
the  public  are  verj'  great.  The  institution  gives  the  use  of  its  val- 
uable grounds  and  buildings,  and  of  its  permanent  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  the  total  value  of 
such  contribution  amountiiig  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  whole 
cost.  The  institution  is  enectivelv  aoministered  with  great  care, 
and  minuteness  of  detail  in  each  of  its  departments,  financial,  lit- 
erary, musical,  industrial  .and  household.  I  would  respectfully  ask 
for  the  appropriation  of  $240  per  capita^  or  $48,000  for  two  hun- 
dred pupils,  your  favorable  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  B.  WAIT, 

SuperintendenU 
New  Yobk,  Dec,  6, 1880. 


(I.) 

liEPORT  OF^  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ALLE- 
GANY. AND  CATTARAUGUS  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TIONS. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

SiE. —  In  accordance  with  custom,  and  in  compliance  with  your 
^uest,  I  forward  to  your  Department  additronal  facts  in  relation  to 
^^^e  Indian  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations. 
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The  schools  have  been  as  well  attended,  and  as  deep  an  interest 
manifested  by  both  parents  and  children,  as  in  any  former  year. 
But  few  Indian  youth  can  be  found  who  cannot  read  and  write, 
while  many  of  them  are  well  versed  in  the  common  English 
branches.  Many  of  the  children  particularly  excel  in  writing  and 
drawing.  Several  of  the  school  building  are  in  bad  condition,  and 
the  schools  in  them  will  soon  have  to  be  abandoned  unless  the  money 
is  furnished  to  thoroughly  repair  or  rebuild  them. 

Getting  money  from  an  Indian  for  school  purposes  is  one  of  the 
things  that  cannot  be  done  under  our  present  sjstem,  although  he 
may  be  the  owner  of  a  valuable  farm,  well  stocked,  and  as  able  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  own  school  as  our  rural  white  popu- 
lation are  to  theirs.  As  I  have  said  substantially  in  former  reports, 
the  only  way  to  make  a  man  of  the  Indian  is  to  make  him  a  citizen, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done.  Thou- 
sands of  foreigners  are  every  year  made  citizens  whose  qualifications 
for  citizenship  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  many  of  these 
Indians. 

The  school  building  in  district  No.  4  TAsylum  school),  Cattarau- 
gus reservation,  should  be  enlarged  so  tnat  three  teachers  may  be 
employed.  There  is  but  one  room  in  which  pupils  are  seated,  with 
a  small  recitation  room  adjoining. 

The  average  daily  attendance  has  been  above  eighty  ;  this  term  it  i^ 
over  ninety,  and  is  so  large,  and  accommodations  so  limited,  you  wiH 
at  once  perceive  that  the  two  teachers  employed  are  not  able  to 
bo  as  thorough  in  their  work  as  they  should  be  in  order  that  th«-" 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 

Our  institute  conducted  by  Profs.  Lantry  and  Kennedy  was  ^ 
decided  success.  I  believe  the  teachers  returned  to  their  several 
schools  feeling  that  they  were  stronger,  better  teachers,  than  tb^y 
were  before, 

Kespectf  ully  yours, 

JOHN  ARCHER, 

SupervrUendervt* 
Randolph,  N.  Y..  November  30,  18S0. 


(J.) 

REPORT  OF   THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ONOT^' 

DAGA  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmotjr, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  your  Departmet^*^ 
I  have  not  much  to  aad,to  the  annual  statistics  of  progress. 

Indian  education,  the  corner-stone  of  Indian  civilization,  has  b^^T 
trying  for  about  half  a  century  to  get  these  people  ready  for  Ame 
can  citizenship,  and  they  seem  but  little  nearer  that  goal  than  at  t 
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start.  The  fault  is  not  wholly  in  the  stolidity  of  Indian  charac- 
ter, nor  in  "Lo's  inaptitude  for  civilization,"  but  more  in  the  old 
methods  pursued  by  both  State  and  National  governments  of  carry- 
ing and  caring  for  the  Indian,  and  not  training  and  teaching  him  to 
care  and  do  for  himself.  Better  counsels  are  beginning  to  prevail, 
as  raay  be  seen  by  the  attempted  legislation  of  last  year  at  Albany, 
and,  also,  by  tho  action  of  the  general  government  in  seeking  to  get 
the  tribes  upon  reservations  and  give  each  family  a  farm. 

Oar  school  has  been  much  better  taught  by  Mrs.  Lane  than  for 

many  years  past.     But  owing  to  tho  indolence  and  habitual  de- 

penaence  of  this  race  upon  the  whites,  we  are  unable  to  set  Indian 

parents  to  furnish  books,  stationery,  or  even  fuel,  for  tne  Indian 

school,  and  this  fall,  for  the  first  time  since  the  school  was  organized, 

wo  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  either  furnishing  a  coal  stove  and 

coal  to  keep  tho  house  comfortable,  or  of  letting  the  school  cease. 

This  seems  the  worse  because  of  a  large  forest  yet  remaining  on  the 

Indian  reservation.     'Tis  true  it  is  not  easy  of  access  to  the  school, 

and  we  tried  by  getting  up  an  oyster  dinner  or  making  a  bee,  to  get 

our  wood  cut  and  "  snaked "  from  the  woods  by  Indian  labor,  that 

we  might  be  able  now,  as  in  years  past,  to  give  the  tribe  credit  for 

burnishing  fuel  from  their  own  woods  to  warm  their  own  children. 

I  felt  that  you  were  right  in  saying  in  our  correspondence  on  the 

coal  subject  "  that  the  Indian  scholars  ought  not  to  be  driven  from 

a  State  school  by  the  cold  on  account  of  the  fault  of  their  lazy 

parents."     Our  school  has  since  been  heated  by  coal,  and  animated. 

Each  morning,  by  the  tine  musital  instrument  gratuitously  loaned 
to  our  teacher,  who  uses  it  deftly,  by  Postmaster  Chase  of  Syra- 
cuse, our  school  has  become  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  schol- 
ars seem  to  act  more  like  awakening  from  the  dumb  slumber  of  the 
past  centuries  of  savagedom  in  which  they  were  bred,  than  I  have 
ever  before  noticed. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  KNEELAND, 

Superintendent. 

So.  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22,  1880. 


(K.) 

^PORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  SHIN- 
^ECOCK  AND  POOSPATUCK  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TIONS. 

^^'i-  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction : 

.1  ^^- — By  the  statistical  report  sent  in  October,  it  may  be  seen  that 
Op  ^hools  were  taught  as  in  previous  years,  thirty-six  weeks  on  the 
^^^Oecock  and  twenty  weeks  on  the  Poospatuck  reservation. 
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Tlie  schools  are  now  in  session  with  uo  change  of  teachers,  and 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

I  have  been  connected  with  these  schools  long  enough  to  have 
seen  pupils  grow  up  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life.  Here  the 
prospect  is  not  without  encouragement ;  though  some  of  the  young 
men  contract  the  bad  habits  and  shiftless  ways  of  their  ancestors. 
Let  us  hope,  that  at  the  end,  they  will  have  done  the  world  more 
good  than  if  left  untaught. 

The  school-houses  and  their  belongings  are  well  kept,  and  ar€ 
free  from  the  jack-knife  and  pencil  desecration  too  often  practiced 
by  white  children. 

Thanking  your  Department  for  courtesy  and  all  needed  assistance 

^  ^™>  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  S.  RAYNOR, 

^Superintendent, 
East  Moriches,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  16,  1880. 


(L.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERmTENDENT   OF  THE  TON^ 

WANDA  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct/ion  : 

Sir. — ^1  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  Indian  8cho(»- 
on  the  Tonawanda  reservation  : 

The  schools  are  doing  well,  and  many  of  the  scholars  are  inakim 
fine  progress  in  their  studies.     The  whole  number  in  attendance  i& 
little  better,  but  the  average  attendance,  especially  for  the  last  pa^ 
of  the  year,  is  not  quite  as  good  as  last  year. 

The  Pagan  Indians  have  been  liolding  feasts  and  different  kinds  C 
meetings  that  have  kept  the   children  away  from  school,  but  the  ol 
people  are  taking  more  interest   in  the   education    of   the  children 
than  ever  before,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  show  better  results  for  tl^ 
year  to  come.  Truly  yours, 

W.  T.  MAGOFFIN, 

Superintendent 
Akron,  N.  Y.,  Oct  4,  1880. 
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REPORT  OF  TUE   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  TUSCA- 
H«   I  ^^^^  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

^^J-         Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 
^^  Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction  : 

Sir. — The  following  report,  for  the  year   ending   September  30, 
>t,   a^i         1880,  is  respectfully  submitted : 

I    prser-  The  whole  number  of  children  residing  on  the  Tuscarora  reserva- 

tion, between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- one  years,  on  the  30th  day 
aasi^'        of  September,  1880,  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  which  is  eleven 

less  than  last  year. 
p.p  Two  schools  were  taught  thirty-six  weeks  each,  during  the  year, 

^»  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  scnolars,  and 

4end<K,         an  average  dafly  attendance  of  forty,  which  is  four  more  than  the 
preceding  year. 

i^oth  schools  for  the  last  year  were  taught  by  Indian  teachers,  who 
^vo  very  good  satisfaction,  although  it  was  their  first  effort  at 
Aching.  With  a  year's  experience  and  their  seeming  desire  to  do 
^U  they  can  for  the  children  under  their  care,  I  did  not  think  it  was 
^or  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  to  change  teachers,  therefore  they 
'  TOjJ  *^  both  employed  for  the  winter  term,  at  the  same  wages  as  last 
jear  ($6  per  week). 

These  schools  have  cost  the  State  for  the  school  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880,  the  sum  of  $487.49,  which  is  $60.49  less  than  was 
P^id  by  the  State  the  year  last  passed. 
,  „:   I  Respectfully  submitted, 

^^'*  R.  STOCK  WELL, 

m*  ^  ■  AViLSON,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  10,  1880.  Superintendent, 

Ocse  > 

^ht,  1^  JilRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECU- 

Ur^  TIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

J^T  ALBANY,  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUB- 
XIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE 
TTNIVERSITY,  1881. 

^o.  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a/nd  the  Megents  of 
the   Ufiivereity  : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Al- 
t^aiiy^  respectfully  submit  this,  their  thirty-seventh  annual  report : 

The  school  year,  closing  June,  1880,  was  one  of  continuea  pros- 

P|^i*ity.     It  embraced  the  seventy-first  and  seventy-second  terms, 

^^rinj/  which  two  hundred  and  eleven  candidates,  representing  forty- 

^Wo  different  counties  of  the  State,  applied  for  admission  to  the 

^'lioo!.    Of  tliese,  one  hundred  and   sixty-seven  passed  the  required 
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examination,  and  were  admitted.  The  average  attendance,  during 
the  school  year,  was  two  hundred  and  sixty -eight.  The  average  age 
of  the  males  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  years,  and  that  of  the 
females  a  little  more  than  twentv  years. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  seventy-first  term  of  the  school, 
ending  January  27,  1880,  was : 

Males 17 

Females 18 

Total 35 

a 

Of  the  seventy-second  term,  ending  June  84,  1880 : 

Males 11 

Females 21 

>    Total 33 

Total  graduates  for  the  year 67 

Of  these,  all  without  exception  desired  to  enga^  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  have  obtained  situatioo^ 
and  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

^o  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School  i 
or  of  the  Model  School  connected  with  it,  during  the  past  jeAf. 
The  committee  feel  confident  that  the  best  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  subserved  by  retaining  the  services  of  those  who, 
by  their  experience,  industry  and  teaching  ability,  have  prove<i 
themselves  competent.  No  change  has  taken  place  for  more  tlifiri^ 
seven  years  in  tne  faculty  of  the  Normal  department,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  the  real  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  tH^ 
schools  of  tho  State,  was  never  better  aone  than  during  the  pa£^^ 
year. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  present  faculty  : 

Faculty. 

Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mari- 
tal and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Albert  N.  Husted,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  V.  Jones,  A.  M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Joseph  S.  St.  John,  A'.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science. 

John  B.  Marsh,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Eate  Stoneman,  Teacher  of  Geography,  Drawing  aa^ 
Penmanship. 

Miss  Mary  A,  McClelland,  :Teacher  of  English  Grammar  am  ^ 
History. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hyde,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  and  Geometry. 
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Miss  Josephine  £.  Seaman,  Teacher  of  English  Literature  and 
Composition. 
Miss  Caroline  Bishop,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 
Miss  Anna  A.  Farrand,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Mrs.  Meriba  A.  B.  Kelly,  Superintendent  of  the  Model  School. 
Miss  Ellen  Bishop,  Assistant  in  tbe  Model  School. 
The  executive  committee  are  able  to  report  the  building  of  the 
school  and  its  furniture  and  equipments  in  need  of  only  unimportant 
repairs.     The  building  is  not  one  which  is  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
poses, and  unless  radically  and  extenBively  changed,  it  must  always 
iiemain  an  inconvenient  house  for  the  school.    But  by  care  and  good 
management  these  inconveniences  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
Tet  the  best  interests  of  the  school  require  some  alterations,  by 
which  less  climbing  of  stairs,  and  less   confusion  in  the  changing  of 
classes,  shall  be  involved. 

Ihe  equipments  for  teaching  remain  without  matenal  change 
sinee  last  year.    It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  accumulate  collections  of  apparatus  or  of  other  educational 
material  beyond  the  absolute  wants  of  the  institution.     Up  to  this 
point,  however,  the  wants  of  the  institution  are  well  supplied.  The 
philosophical  and   chemical    apparatus,   including    the  important 
additions  made  two  years  ago,  is  a  very  serviceable  collection.     It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  constant  additions  are  required 
to  keep  such  collections  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency  and 
to  provide  for  the  illustration  of  new  discoveries  in  science. 

The  following  circular  gives  the  subjects  of  study  and  the  terms 
of  admission,  as  well  as  other  information  as  to  the  management  of 
the  school : 

Course  of  Study. 

Junior  Class  —  I^irst  Term. 

Arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  map  drawing,  pen- 
manship, physiology,  algebra. 

Junwr  Class  —  Second  Term. 

Algebra  continued,  higher  arithmetic,  elocution,  rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geometry,  botany,  natural  philosophy,  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Senior  Class  —  First  Term, 

Geometry  continued,  natural  philosophy  continued,  ethics,  as- 
^nomy,  history,  science  of  government,  higher  arithmetic,  higher 
^bra,  synonyms,  criticism,  free-hand  and  industrial  drawing. 

Senior  Class  —  Second  Term, 

.  ^nelish  literature,  mental  philosophy,  trigonometry  and  survey- 
^^?)  chemistry,  geology,  book-keeping,  evidences  of  Christianity. 

16 
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Composition,  elocation  and  vocal  music  receive  prominent  atten- 
tion throughout  the  course. 

Tebms  of  Admission,  etc. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class  must,  if  females,  be 
not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  if  males,  not  less  than 
eighteen.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading, 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar,  and  must 
subscribe  a  declaration  that  their  object  in  connecting  themselves 
with  the  school  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  State. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  occupies  two  years.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  students 
are  divided  into  four  classes.  These  are  subdivided  into  as  many 
sections  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Students  receive  a  thorough  drilling  in  all  the  branches  which 
they  will  be  called  to  teach,  and  in  such  other  studies  as  experience 
has  shown  to  bo  best  adapted  t6  discipline  and  develop  the  mind. 

Persons  cannot  be  made  teachers  by  merely  being  told  how  to 
teach.  They  must  themselves  be  taught  in  the  right  manner. 
They  must  themselves  form  the  mental  nabits  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  aid  others  in  forming. 

Every  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  is  expected  to  be,  by  example 
and  precept,  a  teacher  of  didactics.  Instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching  is  thus  given  at  every  recitation  in  every  department 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind  as  the 
object  and  instrument  of  education. 

^Besides  thus  receiving  from  the  faculty  instruction  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  the  pupils  are,  at  the  proper  stage  of  their  progreas,  re- 
uired  to  teach  in  the  Model  School,  for  a  term  of  nine  weeks,  un- 
er  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent. 

When  the  school  was  established,  the  number  of  pupils  from  each 
county  was  restricted  to  twice  the  number  of  its  representatives  in 
the  Assembly.  The  establishment  of  seven  additional  normal 
schools  in  the  State  has  rendered  this  restriction  unnecessary.  The 
school  is,  therefore,  open  to  all  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  be- 
come teachers.  When  the  quota  of  a  county  is  filled,  pupils  from 
that  county  are  credited  to  counties  whose  quota  is  not  full. 

Students  desiring  admission  to  the  school  should  apply  to  their 
commissioner  for  an  appointment.  If  the  applicants  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications,  he  will  grant  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  will  indorse  it  and  send  it  to  the 
president,  in  whose  hands  it  will  be  found  on  the  arrival  of  the 
pupil  at  the  school. 

Students  should  reach  Albany  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the 
term.     They  should  come  at  once  to  the  Normal  School  building, 
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whence  they  will  be  directed  to  boarding-housea  approved  by  the 
faculty.  They  should  retain  their  checks  until  they  procure  rooms, 
when  their  baggage  will  be  delivered  free  of  charge. 

Tuition  and  text-books  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  amount 
of  fare  necessarily  paid  in  coming  hy  public  conveyance  to  the 
School  will  be  refunded  to  those  who  are  present  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  and  remain  till  its  close. 

The  price  of  board  in  respectable  families  varies  from  $3  to  $4.50 
per  week,  exclusive  of  w^ashing.  Those  who  wish  to  board  them- 
selves can  procure  furnished  rooms  at  $1  per  week.  By  so  doing, 
they  can  reduce  their  expenses  for  board  to  $3  per  week.  All 
places  for  board  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty. 

It  will   be  seen   that  the  studies  of  the  first   term   Junior,  em- 
brace  those  usually  taught  in  district  schools.    Many  attend  school 
during  that  term,  and  then  leave  and  teach  for  a  time,  and  thus  pro- 
cure the  means  tor  returning  and  completing  the  course. 
The  fall   term   begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September. 
The  spring  term  begins  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February. 
The  following  is   the  form  of  certificate  of   appointment,  to   be 
granted  by  the  school  commissioner  of  the  county,  and  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Certificate  of  Appointment. 

T^o  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

This  will  certify  that  of 

iti  the  county  of  ,  aged  .     years,  is 

^'ecommended  as  a  suitable  candidate  tor  appointment  as  a  pupil  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  from  tlie  Assembly 

district  in  the  county  of 

(Signed) 

School  ComTnissioner  of  the  county  of 
Dated  ,        18     . 

Mileage. 

The  students  attending  the  Normal  School  receive  mileage, 
^bout  equal  to  the  fare  necessarily  paid  in  coming  by  public  con- 
veyance to  the  school .  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  mileage  at  the  end  of  each  term  to  the  students  from 
the  several  counties : 


Couoties. 


Amount  paid  to 
each  pupil. 


Albany 

Allegany $9  30 

Hroome 5  20 

Cattaraugus 9  00 

Cayuga 8  76 

Chautauqua 8  30 

Chuiiumg 7  00 

Chenana:o 3  70 

ft  m? 


Amount  paid  to 
Counties.  each  pupil. 

Clinton $6  60 

Columbia. 0  75 

Cortland 4  06 

Delaware 6  00 

Dutchess 1  60 

Erie 6  00 

Essex 6  60 

Franklin 6  60 
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Amount  paid  to 
Counties.  each  pupil. 

Fulton $1  50 

Genesee 5  50 

Greene 1  05 

Hamilton 4  00 

Herkimer 1  70 

Jefferson 4  80 

Kings 3  50 

Lewis 4  80 

Livingston 5  60 

Madison 3  00 

Monroe 4  60 

Montgomery 0  90 

New  York 3  25 

Niagara 5  75 

Oneida 2  00 

Onondaga 2  95 

Ontario 4  60 

Orange 2  65 

Orleans 5  50 

Oswego 4  00 

Otsego 3  GO 

Putnam 2  00 


Amount  paid  U. 
Counties.  each  pupil. 

Queens $3  7£ 

Rensselaer 0  2C 

Richmond 3  5C 

Rockland 3  0( 

Saratofira 0  &( 

Schenectady 0  4i 

Schoharie 1  5( 

Schuyler 5  5( 

Seneca 4  9( 

St.  Lawrence 6  0( 

Steuben 8  0( 

Suffolk 6  5( 

Sullivan 4  51 

Tioga 6  5( 

Tompkins 5  21 

Ulster 2  0( 

Warren 3  2i 

Washington 2  5( 

Wayne 3  81 

Westchester 3  0( 

Wyoming 7  0< 

Yates 5  5( 


The  Model  School. 

This  school  is  designed  to  furnish  models  of  organization,  govern 
ment  and  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Norma 
School.  It  is  under  the  care  of  experienced  teachers,  and  its  pri 
inary  object  as  a  model  school  is  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  stxi 
dents  of  the  Normal  School  are  regularly  sent  down  to  this  schoo 
for  practice  and  instruction  in  the  art  oi  teaching. 

The  attendance  during  the  past  year  in  this  school  has  been  a 
follows : 

Number  in  attendance  during  first  term 8^ 

Number  in  attendance  during  the  second  term 7! 

Number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance 13^ 

For  tuition  and  text-books  a  charge  of  ten  dollars  per  term  o 
nineteen  weeks  is  made. 

Since  the  date  of  its  last  report,  the  executive  committee  ha 
lost  by  death  its  secretary  and  treasurer,  Samuel  B.  Woolworth 
LL.D.,  who  died  June  30,  1880.  For  three  years  and  a  half  fron 
July,  1852,  he  was  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  from  the  end  o 
that  period  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  th< 
executive  committee,  and  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  alwayi 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  contrib 
uted  greatly  to  its  continued  usefulness  and  success.  His  practica 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  school  renderec 
his  services  in  the  committee  of  the  greatest  value. 
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By  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  feoard  of  Regents,  David  Murray  became,  from  July,  1880, 
a  member  of  the  committee  in  place  of  Dr.  Woolworth,  andf  by  the 
action  of  the  committee  its  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  executive  committee  is  therefore  constituted  as  follows : 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  chair- 
man ex-officio  ;  Hon.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  LL.D.;  Professor  Jacob  S. 
Mosher,  M.D.  ;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Smith;  David  Murray,  LL.D., 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1880,  is  annexed. 

(Signed)  ROBERT  H.  PRUYN, 

JACOB  S.  MOSHER, 
CHARLES  E.  SMITH, 
DAVID  MURRAY, 

£icecutvve  Committee, 

Financial  Statement  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September 

30,  1880. 

^te  Normal  School  at  Albany  in  account  with  Executive  Coin- 
niittee. 

Dr. 

Balance  from  last  year ; $167  59 

Appropriation  for  support 20,  506  77 

Model  School  (tuition) 1,  310  00 

Miscellaneous 7  10 

Total $21,981  46 

Cr. 

I^aid  salaries  of  teachers.  Normal $14,  833  00 

Paid  salaries  of  teachers.  Model 1,  200  00 

$16,  033  00 

Paid  text-books  and  stationery.   435  21 

Paid  mileage  of  students. 809  85 

Paid  repairs 2,  213  52 

Contingents 2,  429  42 

Balance ; 60  46 

$21,  981  46 

Members  op  the  Class  Gradttatino  January  27,  1880,  and  the 

Subjects  of  their  Essays. 

jja  M.  Antes,  Onondaga,  Hidden  Treasures, 

^arriet  L.  Atchinson,  Rensselaer,  Personal  Influence, 

^lizabeth  J.  Bake,  Columbia,  Bread  on  the  Waters, 

^oses  Becker,  Jr.,  Columbia,  Decision. 


1?6 
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George  F.  Bell, 
Julia  E.  Blakelv, 
Loron  M.  Burdick, 
Sarah  J.  Cham  pine, 
Albert  C.Derby, 
Kate  B.  Dobbs, 
Arthur  Flood, 
Kate  M.  Garrison, 
Mary  A.  Gillespie, 
Jennie  M.  Greene, 
Mary  Ilolloway, 
Louise  A.  Hull, 
Anna  M.  Ingalls, 
Josiah  S.  McLaughlin, 
Minnie  McLaughlin, 
William  R.  Moe,, 
Robert  Muir, 
Henry  H.  Plough, 
Myron  C.  Plough, 
Howard  W.  Richardson, 
Charles  Rivenburgh, 
Edwin  Smith, 
Ezbon  A.  Smith, 
Minnie  E.  Stephens, 
Charles  H.  Tindall, 
Frank  Tinklepaugh, 
Elizabeth  A.  Toohey, 
Jessie  Van  Auken,  . 
Jennie  Van  Orden, 
Louisa  H.  Vincent, 
Hoyt  Wightman, 


Otsego, 

Rensselaer, 

Saratoga, 

Rensselaer, 

Chenango, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Richmond, 

Westchester, 

Albany, 

Delaware, 

Greene, 

Ot«ego, 

Wayne, 

Wayne, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Delaware, 

Delaware, 

New  York, 

Columbia, 

Columbia, 

Columbia, 

Albany, 

Wayne, 

Albany, 

Orange, 

Albany, 

New  York, 

Dutchess, 

Otsego, 


Our  Profession. 

Smoke. 

Botany. 

Leisure  Moments. 

Electricity. 

Our  Mission. 

Our  Poet  Bryant. 

Imagination. 

Fame. 

Broken  Ties. 

Conversation. 

Sunshine  and  Shadow. 

Refinement. 

Invention. 

Building. 

Music. 

Faith. 

Little  Things. 

True  Manhood. 

Heiteditary  Rank. 

American  Influence. 

Education. 

Self-Culture. 

Friendship. 

Waste  and  Saving. 

Lessons  of  History. 

Pension. 

Our  Inheritance. 

Trailing  Arbutus. 

An  Important  Question 

Practical  Education. 


Members  of  the  Class  Graduating  June  24,  1880,  and  the  Su: 

jects  of  their  essays. 


Emily  Ashton, 
M.  Alice  Blake, 
George  E .  Barber, 
H.  Weston  Barnum, 
Remer  H.  Barringer, 
Silas  D.  Becker, 
Emma  L.  Bennett, 
C.  Adelbert  Bishop, 
Carrie  L.  Bristol, 
Mary  B.  Buswell, 
Emma  Coraeskey, 
Ella  Cruikshank, 
Matilda  Dunn, 
Elgiva  Dusenbnry, 
Mary  E.  Eldredge, 


Kensselaer, 

Columbia, 

Sullivan, 

Sullivan, 

Rensselaer, 

Columbia, 

Cayuga, 

Westchester, 

Rensselaer, 

Albany, 

Rockland, 

"Washington, 

Albany, 

Dutchess, 

Washington, 


Nature. 

Veneering. 

Industry. 

Wants. 

The  Last  Decade . 

Nature's  Harmony. 

Christian  Education. 

Recent  Discoveries. 

Purpose. 

Yoyage  of  Life. 

Spectacles. 

Faces. 

Happiness. 

Truth. 

The  Teacher's  Trials. 


^ 
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R  Kockwell  Felter, 

Abram  L.  Haines, 

Minnie  R.  Hall, 

Irena  L.  Ham, 

George  Hannaj, 

Ida  M.  Hayner, 

M.  Libbie  Hockbridge, 

Susie  Litchfield, 

Ella  Magiiire, 

Tracy  J.  Manchester, 

Anna  L.  Matson, 

John  B.  McClernan, 

Mary  T.  McCormick, 

Alice  Moore, 

Herbert  Piuckney, 
Yiola  J.  Beed, 
Daniel  B.  Relyea, 
Jennie  Ring, 
Minnie  Smith, 
Florence  I.  Snyder, 
M.  Libbie  Spaulding, 
Carrie  Stam, 
William  E.  Thompson, 
Adella  P.  Travers, 
J-  Willis  Vandercook, 
Clarence  E.  Van  Zandt, 
Estelle  M.  Wai-ne, 
Emma  "Weeks, 
Abram  H,  THggins, 
J-  Franklin  Wright, 


Rockland, 

Schoharie, 

Dutchess, 

Columbia, 

Schoharie, 

Rensselaer, 

Rensselaer, 

Rensselaer, 

Orange, 

Rensselaer, 

Rensselaer, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Westchester, 

Putnam, 

Broome, 

Ulster, 

Albany, 

Rensselaer, 

Schoharie, 

Schoharie, 

Schoharie, 

Otsego, 

Rensselaer, 

Wayne, 

Rensselaer, 

Seneca, 

Albany, 

Jefferson, 

Rensselaer, 


Stolen  Time. 

Floating  with  the  Tide. 

Voiceless  Teachers, 

Progress. 

Contrast. 

Ruined  Cities. 

Seed. 

Historical  Reading. 

Foundations. 

Diligence. 

Grecian  Games. 

Commendation. 

Promises. 

Choice. 

The  Statesman. 

Illustrious  Women. 

Commerce. 

John  Milton. 

Dreams. 

Sunshine. 

Culture. 

PjTamids. 

^National  Banks. 

Happy  Homes. 

The  American  Indian. 

What  Next  ? 

Decoration  Day. 

Stars. 

Failures. 

Labor. 


(O.) 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
BOARD  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  BROCKPORT,  N.  Y.,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
DECEMBER  31,  1880. 

Son.  Neil  Gilmour,  • 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
^  Brockport,  in  the  county  of  Monroe,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute, 
^^  hereby  submit  their  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  said 
®^'hool,  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1880. 

L 

Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  buildings  are  now  undergoing  some  few  repairs  absolutely 
^^^®<5ritial  to  their  preservation  and  to  the  comfort  of  their  inmates. 
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The  expenses  of  these  repairs. it  is  now  impossible  to  report, as 
are  yet  unfinished. 

The  amount  expended  for  ordinary  repairs,  daring  the  ye 
$367.13. 

The  board  are  of  tiie  same  opinion  as  last  year  that  the  con! 
tion  of  a  chapel  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  introduction  of  a  I 
system  of  heating,  would  be  greatly  conducive  to  the  protecti 
the  building  and  to  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

The  necessity  of  these  improvements  appears  almost  impen 

II. 

LlBBABY  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  library  and  apparatus  for  the  last 
has  amounted  to  the  sum  of $8^ 

III. 

Valuation. 
Same  as  last  year. 

Value  of  building $110,  0( 

Value  of  lot 15,  0( 

$125,  (K 

Value  of  furniture 6,  OC 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 10,  OC 

Total $140,0( 

IV.  "^ 

Dei'ailed    Financlll    Report    for  t^e   Year   ending    Se 

bee  30,  1880. 

Heceipts. 

1879. 

October       18.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer $2,3( 

November  10.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer. 1,  65 

December     9.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1,  6S 

1880. 

January     •13.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1,  6( 

February     10.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1, 6S 

March         17.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1,  8f 

April           14.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1, 64 

May             13.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1, 4f 

June            24.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1, 4£ 

June            26.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 1, 4£ 

July            19.  To  cash  of  State  Treasurer 81 


Total , , , , $17, 1 
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d1sbub6ement8. 

I.    Amount  paid  teachers  and  janitor $14,  600  00 

II  -    Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus  848  89 

III.    Amount  paid  forrepairs 367  13 

IV".    Amount  paid  for  incidentals  and  repairs 1,  4.S8  15 

Total $17, 154  17 

Items  of  Disbursements. 

7.  Amount  paid  teachers  and  janitor. 

Chaa.  D.  McLean,  principal $2,  500  00 

H.  G.  Burlingame 1  400  00 

W     H.  Lennon 1,  400  00 

J.  P.  Forbes 1,  400  00 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Sylla 1,  200  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Chriswell  700  00 

Miss  J.  E.  Lowery 700  00 

Miss  H.  D.  Gillette 700  00 

Miss  M.  J.  Thompson 700  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Cady 700  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Efner 600  00 

Miss  E.  Richmond ' 600  00 

Miss  A.  E.  Braman. " 600  00 

Miss  S.  M.  Harris 600  00 

Miss  F.  C.  Barnett 300  00 

W'ui.  Knowles,  janitor , 500  00 

$14,  500  00 

77.  Anumnt  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatiis. 

1879. 

October      22.  Eldridge   &   Bro.,    Sallust,    Cicero   and 

Rhetoric $48  58 

October      22.  Harper  &  Bro.,  geometry    38  40 

October      22.  Ginn    &    Heath,    Greek   grammars  and 

lessons 33  84 

October      22.  D.  Api)leton  &  Co.,  German  dictionary 

and  Latin  grammars 51  77 

October      22.  Ivison,    Blakemau   &  Co.,   algebra  and 

French 107  60 

October      22.  Chas.  Scribner  &    Co.,  geography 21  60 

October      22.  L.  Tillotson  &  Co.,  chemicals 4  88 

^ovember  13.  E.  B.  Benjamin,  apparatus 10  24 

Jioveinber  13.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  German  grammars,  6  80 

^ecember  13.  McMillan  &  Co.,  English  grammars 102  60 

{^ecember  13.  Ward  &  Howell,  minerals,  etc 120  00 

l^eceraber  13.  H.  A.  Ward,  in  vertebral  diagram 9  00 

17 
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1880. 

February 
February 
February 

March 
March 
March 

April 
April 
April 
April 


14.  H.  A.  "Ward,  glass  models 

14.  Tainter  Bro.,  Merrill  &  Co.,  readers  . . . 

14.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.,  encyclopedia 
Brit 

20.  Ginn  &  Heath,  books 

20.  Ivison,  Blaiceman  &  Co.,  chemistries  . . 

20.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  natural  history  speci- 
mens   

17.  L.  G.  Tillotson  &  Co.,  battery 

17.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Latin  and  German, 

17.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  German 

17.  J .  W.  Martin   &  Co.,  organ 


$8 


///.  Amount  paid  for  repairs. 
1879. 

October      22.  C.  H.  Jenner,  gas-fitting 

October      22.  H.  Harrington,  work 

October      22.  S.  W.  Allen,  work   

October      22.  J.  E.  Whitney,  oil  cloth 

November  13.  Pat  Keen,  digging  well 

December  13.  J.  E.  Whitney,  work 

December  13.  W.  Welch,   water-lime 

1880. 

January      15.  J.  E.  Whitney,  stove  grates 

January      15.  A.  F.  Wells,  hardware 

January      15.  Hininan  &  Fowler,  stoves 

January      15.  Albion   Med.  Stone  Co.,  well  stone 

February     14.  Pat.   Keon,  labor 

February     14.  S.  W.  Allen,  cartage 

February     14.  Underbill  &  Smith,  lumber 

February     14.  M.  O.  Randall,  repairing  clock 

February     14.  Chas.  Van  Eps,  stoves,  etc 

February     14.  R.  T.  Ward,  repairing  stove.    

March  20.  C.  Van  Eps,  hardware 

March  20.  Wm.  Bradford,  hardware  and  labor. . . . 

April  17.  W.  H.  Cooley,  architect 


$3 


rV.  Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses, 
1879. 

October  22.  Whiteside,  Barnett  &  Co.,  wood ,         $ 

October  22.  Mrs.   Baker,   stamps 

October  22.  Advertising 

October  22.  Norman  Tooley,  150  tons  coal I 
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r9. 

>erl3.  W,  H.  Lennon,   expenses   to  principal's 

meeting $6  50 

3erl3.  O.  Schouton,  brooms,  etc 7  74 

ber  13.  J.  Wilson  &  Co.,  advertising 2  00 

3erl3.  Rochester  Printing  Co.,  advertising. ...  (J  25 

jer  13.  Evening  Express  Co.,  advertising 9  00 

3er  13.  Brockport  (jas  Co.,  gas 36  30 

ber  13.  J.  A.  Tozier,  stationery,  etc 50  33 

iO. 

'     15.  Brockport  Gas  Co.,  November  and  Jan- 
uary   70  20 

'      15.  D.Holmes,  postage  and  stationery 5  00 

y    14.  Brockport  Gas  Co.,  gas 36  60 

20.  J.  Reixinger,  kindling  wood 3  75 

20.  American  Express  Co.,  express 17  50 

20.  E.  R.  Andrew's,  printing 21  60 

20.  Whiteside,  Barnett  &  Co.,  wood 7  50 

20.  Brockport  Gas  Co.,  gas 37  20 

20.  C.  D.  McLean,  students'   mileage ISO  10 

17.  Brockport  Gas  Co.,  gas 25  50 

17.  American  Express  Co.,  express 2  30 

17.  J.  A.  Tozier,  stationery,  etc 19  10 

29.  L,   T.  Beach,  printing 42  00 

.  29.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Baker,  postage,  etc 11  62 

29.  Gavit  &  Co.,  printing 21  55 

29.  Brockport  Gas  Co.,  gas 22  80 

29.  E.  R.  Andrews,  printing 18  25 

29.  J.  A.  Tozier,  stationery 5  55 

29.  S.  W.  Allen,  cartage 13  25 

29.  Ketcham  &  Patten,  stationery 9  10 

29.  C.  D.  McLean,  students'  mileage 173  54 

29.  American  Express  Co.,  express 1  70 

lotal $1,438  15 

Academic  Department. 

r9. 

•  1.  To   amount  on  hand $689  18 

:  1.  To  tuition  moneys  during  the  year 1,912  60 

lotal $2,601  78 

Disbursements, 

nnt  paid  teachers  and  janitor : 

Bnrlingame $1,000  00 

lora  C.  Willsea 600  00 
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William  Knowles,  janitor $250  00 

Amount  on  hand  September  30,  1S80 751  7^ 

Total $2,601  78 

V.  Faculty. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Sj^lla,  who  had  for  some 
time  filled  the  position  of  ]>reeeptres8  with  marked  ability,  ten- 
dered her  resignation,  and  Miss  Mary  R,  Rhoades  was  elected  to 
fill  the  va<?ancy  at  a  salary  of  $1,100  per  annum. 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Gillette,  principal  of  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment, also  resigned  lier  position  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  ani 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cady,  critic  to  that  department,  was  elected  principal 
of  the  department  at  an  annual  salary  of  $700.  Miss  Stella  M- 
Harris,  critic  in  the  primary  department,  was  elected  critic,  at  » 
salary  of  $G00  per  annum,  in  place  made  vacant  by  promotion  of 
Mrs.  Cady ;  and  Mrs.  Roxanna  Palmer  was  elected  critic  in  the 
primary  department  in  place  of  Miss  Harris  promoted,  at  a  salarjr 
of  $500  per  annum. 

VI.  Local  Board. 

During  the  past  ye  .r  the  local  board  and  the  school  have  suflFered» 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jerome  Fuller,  who,  from  the 
organization  of  the  board,  had  been  its  chairman.  His  deatli 
occurred  September  2,  1880,  and  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  tli0 
board  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  This  local  board,  in  the  death  of  our  valued  president, 
keenly  realize  the  great  and  irreparable  loss  which  has  been  sus- 
tained by  our  bod}^,  by  our  Normal  School  and  by  our  village; 
therefore. 

Resolved^  That  we  desire  to  attest  our  personal  affection  and 
regard  for  him  both  as  a  man  and  a  presiding  officer,  and  how  pro- 
foundly conscious  we  are  of  his  services  in  our  board. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  to  his  broad,  com- 
prehensive and  enthusiastic  intellect,  to  his  culture,  to  his  sagacity, 
to  his  judicious  and  temperate  counsel,  and  to  his  foresight  and 
wisdom,  this  school  is  largely  indebted  for  its  success  and  prosperity. 

Unsolved^  That  this  village  and  community,  in  the  death  of  this 
man  of  noble  mind,  of  exalted  life,  and  of  large  and  capacious 
spirit,  have  suffered  a  loss  that  cannot  be  easily  estimated  ;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  him  that  when  a  good  man  dies  the  nation 
mourns. 

Resolvedj  That  the  sympathies  of  this  board  be  expressed  to  the 
family  that  has  been  so  sorely  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  a  husband  and 
father. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board,  Mr.  John  H.  Kings- 
bury, of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacancy  in  the 
board,  by  the  Superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
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Til.  Attendance  fkom  Ootobkr  1,  1879,  to  September 

30,  18n0. 

Normal  DepartinenL 

"WTliole  number  registered 386 

A  vcrage  attendance 214 .  325 

A  vrcrage  age: 

JVIales 19 

^Females 19 

Academic  DepartmenL 

W  liole  number  registered 169 

A.  verage  attendance 59 

A^verage  age: 

Males 17.5 

Females 17 

Intermediate  DepartTnenL 

Whole  number  registered 172 

Average  attendance 112 

Primary  DeparbnenL 

Whole  number  registered 170 

Average  attendance 110 

VIII.  Alumni. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates  for  the  past  year,  with  grade 
of  diploma : 

Classical  Course. 

M.  Elizabeth  Adams North  Manluis Onondaga  Co. 

Charles  H,  Boy  n  ton Lake  Side Wayne  Co. 

Mary  A.  Capron Belfast Allegany  Co. 

Hattie  A.  Cook HoUey Orleans  Co. 

Donglas  Chickering Brockport Monroe  Co. 

Alice  East Brockport Monroe  Co. 

'^ui.  C.  Hitchcock Henrietta Monroe  Co. 

Caroline  C.  Marquisse Richfield  Springs. . .  Otsego  Co. 

Edward  Manley Brockport Monroe  Co. 

^iola  A.  Rood Brockport Monroe  Co. 

Henry  A.  Spencer Albion Orleans  Co. 

Emma  A.  Titus Athens Greene  Co. 

Theodora  M  Thompson Port  Richmond Richmond  Co. 

Kachel  R.  Whiting Athens Greene  Co. 

Advanced  English  Course. 

^nna  Alberton Newark Wayne  Co. 

Clara  A.  Bennett East  Hamlin Monroe  Co. 

flattie  S.  Carey Middlesex Yates  Co.  . 
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Harriet  L.  Farley Union  Springs Cayuga  Co. 

M.  Louise  Jones Turin Lewis  Co. 

Ellen  F.  Mason Binghainton Broome  Co. 

Willis  E.  Miner Brockport Monroe  Co. 

Fannie  M.  Stewart Churcliville Monroe  Co. 

Isabella  B.  Whitney Brockport Monroe  Co. 

AcADEMic  Department. 
English  Course. 
M.  Estelle  Files Clarkson Monroe  Co. 

Music  Course, 
Lily  E.  Cutter Brockport Monroe  Co. 

IX. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  several  societies  connected 
with  the  school : 

Gamma  Sigma. 

President,  Charles  Irwin ;  Vice-President,  George  A.  Farrail  ; 
Secretary,  George  A.  T.  Eddy ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Edwifl 
M.  Crocker;  Treasurer,  John  B.  Stack;  Librarian,  Wm.  II.  Wil- 
cox ;  Directors,  John  B.  Stack ;  George  A.  Farrail ;  Charles  Irwin  - 

Arethusa, 

President,  E.  Adelia  Cady  ;  Vice-President,  Ella  J.  Clark ;  Sec- 
retary, Lizzie  A.  Sill;  Treasurer,  Emily  Steele  ;  Librarian,  Nettie 
E.  Bullis;  Directresses,  Julia  Brace,  Margaret  McPherson,  Amanda 
Perry. 

Natural  Ilistory  Club. 

President,  Bertha C.  Barnard  ;  Vice-President,  William  A.  Scott; 
Recording  Secretary,  E.  Adelia  Cady;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Jennie  M.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  Rodney  E.  Odell;  Curator, 
Prof.  W,  H.  Lennon. 

Son^  Circle, 

President,  Edwin  M.  Crocker;  Vice-President,  Lizzie  A.  Kobin- 
son  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Jennie  Phillips;  Pianist,  Jeseie  E. 
Hillman  ;  Musical  Directress,  Miss  Elizabeth  Richmond. 

State  of  New  York,  )       . 
County  of  Monroe^    \     ' " 

Joscpn  A.  Tozier,  Secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  local  board,  bein^ 
duly  sworn,  says  that  the  written  report  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
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Brockport,  for  the  past  year,  is  correct  and  true  according  to  his 
best  knowledge  and  belief. 

J.  A.  TOZIER, 

iStcretary  pro  tern. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  11th  ) 
day  of  January,  1881.       \     ^ 

H.  P.  NoBTON,  Nota/ry  P'ublic. 


(P.) 

annual  report  of  the  local  board  of  the 
state  normal  and  training  school  at  buf- 
falo. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  PvhliG  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  Tho  local  board  of  tho  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Butialo,  submit  their  tenth  annual  report,  as  follows : 

The  Boabd  and  its  Officebs. 

^o  changes   have  occurred  since  the  last  report.     The   Board 
stands  as  fofiows: 

Francis  T.  Root,  Buffalo,  President. 
William  H.  Greene,  Butfalo,  Secretary. 
Stephen  M.  Clement,  Buffalo,  Treasurer. 
Tlionias  F.  Rochester,  Buffalo.       Henry  Lapp,  Clarence. 
Grover  Cleveland.  Buffalo.  David  Gray,  Buffalo. 

Of  the  original  board  of  nine  members,  Messrs.  Root,  Greene, 
liochester,  Cleveland  and  Lapp  are  still  connected  with  it.  The 
vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Messrs.  Steele  and  Potter  have 
^lot  been  filled,  and  the  seven  named  above  constitute  the  present 
board. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
"^t,  Greene,  Clement,  Rochester  and  Gray,  and  the  clerk  is  H,  B. 
Buckhara 

Faculty  of  Instbuction. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  faculty  of  instruction,  during 
the  year,  except  tiiat  the  services  of  Miss  Ida  C.  Bender,  assistant 
teacher  of  Latin,  have  been  discontinued,  as  they  were  not  needed. 
The  salary  of  Miss  Clara  L.  Young,  by  vote  of  tho  board  and 
approval  of  the  Superintendent,  was  raised  from  $700  to  $800  per 
*QDum.  Both  these  changes  date  from  September  1,  1880. 
.  The  names,  departments  and  salaries  for  the  school  year  ending 
1^  June,  were  as  follows : 

Henry  B.  Buckham,  principal,  philosophy  and  didactics,  $2,500 ; 
iJ^vid  S.  Kellicott,  physical  science,  $1,600;  Marcus  A.  G.  Meads, 
"Mathematics,  $1,600;    Mark  M.  May  cock,  drawing    and  penman- 
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ship,  $1,500;  Frank  W.  Forbes,  ancient  and  modern  lauguagcs, 
|1,500  ;  Joseph  Mischka,  vocal  mnsic,  $500  ;  Mary  F.  Hall,  methods 
and  head  critic,  $1,200 ;  Mary  Wright,  geography  and  history, 
$000;  Mary  J.  Harmon,  reading  and  rhetoric,  ^1,000;  Isabella 
Gibson,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  $900 ;  Clara  L.  Young,  English 
lancruage,  $700  ;  Ida  C.  Bender,  assistant  in  Latin,  $200. 

The  teachers  in  the  school  of  practice  are  :  Ada  M.Kenyon,  first 
grade,  $800 ;  Clara  E,  Field,  second  and  third  grades,  $650 ; 
Adclla  F.  Fay,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  $650;  Winnie^  S.  Thomp- 
son, sixth  and  seventh  grades,  $400 ;  Ellen  Brown,  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  grades,  $050. 

As  heretofore,  these  teachers  are  paid  by  the  city,  except  that 
Mi^s  Kenyon  is  paid  $150  for  services  required  of  her  as  having 
general  oversight  of  the  department,  this  sum  being  included  in  the 
salary  mentioned  above. 

These  teachers  are  also  assistant  critics  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

Number  in  Attendance. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  259,  and  the  aver- 
ago  attendance  was  175.  There  were,  also,  five  academic  students-, 
that  is,  students  not  pledged  to  engage  in  teaching,  but  desirous  of 
joining  classes  in  the  normal  school.  This  number  is  rather  smaller 
than  that  reported  last  year,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  improvement 
in  quality  -of  students  fully  compensates  for  this  slight  falling 
off  m  numbers. 

Graduation. 

Seventeen  students  were  graduated  in  the  normal  courses  in 
Juno,  and  one  in  the  academic  course.  The  total  number  of  nor- 
mal graduates  is  185,  and  of  academic  graduates  is  17.  Of  these, 
we  are  certain  that  all  have  been  honorable  in  their  intentions  in 
coming  to  this  school,  and  we  know  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  nave  done,  and  are  still  doing,  such  teaching  as  they  have 
found  opportunity  of  doing.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  gradu- 
ates of  the  school  are  more  sought  for  tlian  ever  before,  and  that 
some  neighboring  villages  have  passed  resolutions  to  employ  *^ 
teachers  none  but  graduates  of  some  normal  school. 

The  effort  of  the  school,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  to  make 
tedching  in  the  school  of  practice,  and  criiicisin  more  etticiei^' 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  our  students  will  get  more  practical  benefij 
from    this   than   from    deeper  studies    into  the   metaphysics     ^^ 
pedagofi^y,  and  that  actual  teaching  under  faithful  and   intellige^^ 
inspection  will  do  more  than  any  thing  else  toward  making  good  tea^J*^' 
ers  for  common  school  work.  AVe  have  used  our  school  of  practice  ^^ 
its  full  extent  for  this  purpose,  and  we  have  extended  this  practice  ^^ 
the  classes  in  the  normal  school.     The  result,  so  far  as  now  se^^'' 
certainly  points  to  continued  and  increasing  efforts  in  this  directi^*^' 
If  every  three  of  these  pupil-teachers  could  be  followed,  and  i^* 
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speeted  and  aided  by  one  competent  critic,  we  believe  that  the  nor- 
mal school  would  be  doing  the  moet  fruitful  work  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

The  board  are  happy  in  reporting  continued  and  entire  harmony 
between  the  faculty  and  tliemselves,  and  between  our  nornial 
school  as  a  whole,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  I'equest  of  the  Superintendent  that  these  annual  reports  be 
contined  to  the  working  of  the  school  for  the  year,  precludes  the 
propriety  of  any  discussion  of  educational  topics  in  general. 

Detailed  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expendhubes  of  the 
Buffalo  Normal  School  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1880. 

Receipts, 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report $405  29 

Received  from  the  State  on  account  of  annual  appro- 
priation    17,598  81 

Tuition  fees  from  academic   students 75  00 

Total. $18,079  10 

Expenditures, 

On  account  of  teachers'  salaries : 

II.   B.  Buckham,  principal $2,500 

13.  S.  Kellicott 1,G00 

if.  A.  G.  Meads 1,600 

M.  M.  Maycock 1,500 

P.    W.  Forbes 1,500 

James  Mischka 500 

Mary  F.  Hall 1,200 

Mary  Wright 900 

Mary  J.  Harmon 1,000 

Isabella  Gibson 900 

Clara  L.  Young 700 

Ada  M.  Kenyon , 150 

Ida  C.  Bender 125 

Total $14,175 

On  account  of  janitor  : 
^Robert  Cox,  wages $550 

On  account  of  furniture  : 

J.  M.  Jacobs,  lithogram $6  00 

Husee  &  Co.,  chairs 16  50 

Total $22  50 

18  ^ 
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On  account  of  apparatus : 

Taintor,  Merrill  &  Co.,  arithmetical  frame 

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurlev,  transit  instrument 

B.  F.  Stevens,  Manikin  and  Exchange 

Total 

On  account  of  reference  library : 

P.  Paul,  sundry  books , 

Bigelow  Brothers,  historical  addresses 

Total 

On  account  of  fuel : 

J.  Ormsb}^  wood 

E.  B.  Hubbell,  coal 

E.  S.  Hubbell,  coal 

Total 

On  account  of  text-books : 

P.  Paul,  sundry  books 

S.  C.  Griggs,  Latin  lessons 

P.  Paul,  sundry  books 

Hy.  Holt,  physiologies 

P.  Paul,  sundry  books 

P.  Paul,  sundry  books 

F.  Schottin,  binding  old  books 

H.  B.  Buckham,  sundry  books  purchased 

Total 

On  account  of  repairs : 

F.  Feyl,  painting 

Henley  &  Stj-gall,  steam  pipes , . . . 

F.  N/ Widncr,  blatrkboards 

Henley  &  Sty  gall,  water-closets 

S.  W.  Sanford,  reslating  blackboards 

M.  H.  Short,  labor  on  blackboards 

Henley  &  Stygall,  steam  pipes 

Jas.  Harrington,  cleaning  boilers 

Post  &  Son,  paint  for  fence 

Wm.  Jeffrey,  labor  and  lumber,  repairing  fence  and 

steps 

F.  Feyl,  painting  fence,  steps,  etc 

Henley  &  Stygall,  closets  and  steam  pipes 

Total 


$13  50 

258  00 

2100 

$295  50 

$68  85 

3  9C 

$72  75 

$12  (K 

432  01 

892  li 

$836  li 

$35  9^ 

33  51 

24  7i 

40  4; 

41  0< 

71   U 

149  8( 

19  6( 

$416  2i 

$3  7i 

17  3! 

13  0( 

40  4' 

67  2: 

4  7i 

12  5( 

9  3' 

159  3< 

1 

114  71 

198  7! 

21  4' 

$662  li 
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On  account  of  contingent  expenses : 

First  quarter. 

M.  Taylor  &  Co.,  siftionerv 

Gas  Co.,  gas,  September,  October 

6.  Kraashaar,  tuning  piano  twice 

P.  Dedderieh,  labor 

Pratt  &  Co.,  locks 

E.  Cox,  sundries 

Areiid  &  Co.,  mats 

Total 

Second  quarter. 

M.  Taylor  &  Co.,  stationery 

Gas  Co.,  gaSj  November  and  December , 

Cowin  &  Co.,  printing,  $18.75;  stationery,  $15 
P.  Paul,  sundries 

Total 

Third  quarter. 

Gas  Co.,  gas,  January,  February,  March 

Coppins  &  Son,  glazing 

H.  Baker,  brooms 

J-  Atwood,  carpenter's  work 

H.  Bates,  cleaning  clocks 

R  Cox,  housing  coal^  $5.75;  nails,  screws,  etc.,  $4.71, 
H.  B.  Buckhara,  4  days'  labor  paid,  $7 ;  sundries,  $2, 

Total 


Fourth  quoHer  and  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

^.  B.  Knowlton,  copy  slips  for  year  . . . . ; $12  26 

Delaware  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  gas,  $10,  and  janitor, 

«5 15  00 

^as  Co.,  gas,  April  and  May 22  05 

Gavit  &  Co.,  normal  diplomas 16  15 

^-  Taylor,  stationery  and  sundries 12  60 

^-  M,  Lymon,  chemicals 14  06 

^onrier  Co.,  printing,  $65,  and  stationery,  $58.35. . .  123  35 

^'  Cox,  supplies 3  38 

^-  0.  Barnum,  step-ladder  and  ribbon   5  84 

^^0.  Hertel,  labor  and  material 10  75 

H-  Baker,  brooms 2  60 

S-  0.  Barnum,  feather  dusters 13  50 


•v. 


$13  45 

25  65 

4  00 

2  00 

1  49 

3  70 

4  25 

$54  54 

$3  80 

36  90 

33  75 

4  30 

$78  75 

$48  60 

3  75 

2  50 

5  10 

8  00 

10  46 

9  00 

$S2  41 
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H.  L.  Bunell,  interest $5  00 

D.  W.  C.  Weed,  repairing  mower 2  25 

Areiid  &  Co.,  mats 12  00 

Gas  Co.,  gas,  June,  July,  August ♦ 18  00 

R.  Cox,  housing  coal,  $6  ;  house  cleaning,  $8.43. ...  14  43 

G.  T.  Phelps,  agent,  crayon  and  erasers,  sundries. ...  13  00 
11.  B.  Buckham,   postage  for  year,  $17.38;  express 

charges,  $11.08 ;  freight  and  cartage,   $5.40;  sun- 
dries, $2.18 36  04 

Total $352  25 

Expended  from  tuition  money,  with  approval  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  : 

E.  S.  Hammond,  prize  badges $27  00 

Gavit  &  Co,  academic  diplomas 2  00 

C.  Christensen,  trees  and  plants 20  55 

Sundry  reference  books 32  50 

Sundry  periodicals , . .  •  • 82  20 

$164  25 


RECAPrrULATION. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources $18,  079  1^ 


Expenditures  for  ike  year. 

Paid  on  account  of  teachers'  salaries $14, 175  OO 

Paid  on  account  of  janitor's  wages 550  OC^ 

Paid  on  account  of  furniture 22  5(7 

Paid  on  account  of  apparatus 295  5C^ 

Paid  on  account  of  reference  library 72  7^ 

Paid  on  account  of  fuel 836  IS? 

Paid  on  account  of  text-books 416  2^ 

Paid  on  account  of  repairs 662  74: 

Paid  on  account  of  contingent  expenses: 

First  quarter $54  54 

Second  quarter. 78  75 

Third  quarter 82  41 

Fourth  quarter  and  to  end  of  year 359  25 

567  95 

Paid  from  tuition  money. 164  25 

Balance  in  hands  of  local  board 316  04r 

$18,079  lO 
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Ewe  County,  88. : 

David  Gray,  acting  president,  and  William  H.  Greene,  secretary, 
of  the  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Buffalo,  being  diily^sworn  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  the 
foregoing  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
said  board  has  been  approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
said  board,  and  that  he  believes  such  statements  to  be  correct. 

DAVID  GRAY, 

Acting  President. 
WM.  H.  GREENE, 

Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  ) 
this  25th  day  of  January,  1881.      J 

Henry  B.  Greene, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Erie  County. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Vm.  H.  GREENE, 

Secretary  of  Local  Board. 
Buffalo,  January  25,  1881. 


(Q.) 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1880. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  The  local  board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  herewith  submit  their  twelfth  annual  report, 
which  is  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880. 

Statistics  of  the  Alumni  of  the  School. 

Statistics  concerning  the  Alumni  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal 
School,  presented  at  the  public  Alumni  exercises  held  June  28, 
1880,  by  Sara  A.  Saunders,  committee  for  the  association. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  a  school  are  measured  by  the  result  of 
its  labors  as  seen  in  the  attainment  and  rank  of  its  graduates.  This 
^8  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  professional  school,  and  the  intrin- 
sic worth  of  such  a  school  is  only  determined  by  the  subsequent 
Work  of  those  who  sought  preparation  within  its  walls. 

Perhaps  none  among  the  professional  schools  are  so  thoroughly 
cHticised  and  questioned,  concerning  merit,  as  arc  the  normal  schools 
which  claim  as  their  distinctive  field,  the  preparation  of  persons  tor 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

The  Cortland  Normal  School  has  its  part  to  bear  in  proving  that 
^hese  schools  are  accomplishing  a  work  that  is  of  great  value,  if  not 
indispensable,  to  the  best  interests  of  education. 
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W  ith  a  view  to  answer  the  question  so  frequently  asked,  "  What 
are  your  graduates  doing  ? "  and  also  to  inform  ourselves  as  members 
of  the  Alumni,  the  following  statistics  have  been  prepared,  from 
blanks,  which  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the^Alumni  association 
last  March,  for  their  answers  to  certain  questions  contained  in  them- 

The  school  was  organized  March  3,  1869.  The  first  class  gradu- 
ated July  1,  1870,  and  to  date  including  the  class  of  June  29,  18S0, 
the  graduates  number  275 —  56  males  and  219  females. 

During  the  ten  j'ears  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  class  went 
out,  seven  members  of  the  Alumni  have  died,  viz. :  one  male 
and  six  females,  leaving  a  membership  of  268. 

Taking  out  the  32  members  who  form  the  class  of  June,  1880, 
there  remain  246  graduates.  To  this  number  the  blanks  above  men- 
tioned were  sent.  Fifty-eight  of  the  number  did  not  return  their 
blanks  (in  time  to  have  the  reports  used^,  hence  the  statistics  now 
given  pertain  to  the  188  who  did  reply.  Forty-three  of  this  number 
are  males  and  145  are  females.  The  statistics  in  all  cases  refer 
to  the  time  since  graduation. 

Of  the  43  males  who  report,  20,  or  46  1-2  per  cent.,  have 
taught  all  the  time  since  graduation  ;  20,  or  46  1-2  percent.,  have 
taught  only  a  portion  of  the  time;  three,  or  7  percent.,  have  not 
taught  at  all ;  93  per  cent,  have  taught  more  or  Jess. 

The  highest  yearly  salary  any  one  of  the  number  has  receivedfor 
a  series  of  years,  averages  $1,500,  while  tho  lowest  salary  averages 
$400. 

Of  the  40  males  who  have  taught,  34,  or  85  per  cent.,  have 
taught  in  New  York  State  ;  6,  or  15  percent.,  have  not  taught  in 
New  York  State;  8,  or  20  percent,  have  taught  both  in  Kew 
York  State  and  also  in  other  States. 

The  following  are  the  States  in  which  the  fourteen  who  have 
given  service  to  States  other  than  New  York  have  taught. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa, 

Ohio,  Connecticut,  Illinois, 

Michigan,  Khode  Island,  Virginia. 

Georgia,  North  Carolina, 

The  following  are  the  places  in  New  York  State  where  the  34 
males  have  taught : 


Binghamton, 

Medina, 

Weedsport, 

Accord, 

Pompey, 

Chittenango, 

Cuyler, 

Moravia, 

W  ashington  ville, 

Mexico, 

Lee  Center, 


Elmira, 

Jamaica,  L.  I., 

Holland  Patent, 

Marathon, 

Harpersville, 

Horseheads, 

Rosen  dale, 

Sloatsburg, 

Theresa, 

East  Pembroke, 

Fredonia, 


Lockport, 

Georgetown, 

Cortland, 

Union, 

Truxton, 

Lisle, 

Monroe, 

Washington  Mills, 

Newfiold, 

Morrisville, 

Northport, 
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Chenango  Forks,  Carthage,  Maiilius, 

Rockavsray,  Havana,  Scipio. 

Boonville, 

Of  the  34  males  nientioned  above,  26  have  been  principals 
of  union  graded  schools;  4  have  been  principals  of  city  ward 
schools;  4  iiave  served  as  superintendents  of  public  schools  in  cities 
or  in  large  villages  ;  2  have  been  principals  of  city  high  schools ; 
4  have  been  in  faculty  of  city  high  schools ;  4  have  been  members 
of  the  normal  school  faculty ;  1  has  held  the  office  of  county 
school  commissioner;  1  has  been  principal  of  an  academy;  1  has 
the  chair  of  music  and  modern  languages  in  a  female  college ;  1  has 
had  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  in  an  academy; 
1  has  had  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  a  city  high  school. 

Daring  the  school  year  ending  July,  1S80,  27  males,  or  63 
percent.,  have  been  teaching  at  an  average  salary  each  of  $812; 
$2,000  being  the  highest  salary,  and  $500  the  lowest.  Of  the 
number  27 — 13  are  principals  of  union  graded  schools ;  3  are 
principals  of  city  ward  schools ;  4  are  principals  of  city  high 
schools;  1  is  principal  of  a  department  in  a  high  school;  2  are 
superintendents  of  public  schools;  1  is  principal  of  a  department 
jn  a  normal  school ;  1  holds  the  chair  of  English  physics  and  Latin 
in  a  normal  school ;  1  has  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science  in  an  academy ;  1  is  director  of  music  department  and 
professor  of  modern  languages  in  a  female  college. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  females  since 
graduation  and  refer  only  to  the  145  who  returned  blanks.  62 
jf^^males,  or  43  per  cent.,  have  taught  all  the  time  since  graduation  ; 
<4  females,  or  51  per  cent.,  have  taught  only  a  portion  of  the  time ; 
^  females,  or  6  per  cent.,  have  not  taught  at  all;  94  per  cent,  taught 
'^ore  or  less. 

The  highest  yearly  salary  any  one  has  received  for  a  series  of 
y^rs,  averages  $911 ;  the  lowest  averages  $150,  this  latter  being  in 

*  I'ural  district  school. 

Of  the  116  females  who  have  taught  more  or  less,  128,  or  94  per 
^nt.,  have  taught  in  New  York  State  ;  8,  or  6  per  cent,  have  not 
^Ught  in  New  York  State ;  14,  or  10  per  cent.,  have  taught  in  New 

*  ork  State  and  also  in  other  States. 

The  following  are  the  States  in  which  the  22  who  have  not  re- 
gained all  the  time  in  New  York  State  have  taught : 

Connecticut,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

^ew  Jersey,  Illinois,  Vermont, 

^diana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 

Tennessee,  California,  Pennsylvania. 
Nebraska, 

The  following  are  the  places  in  New  York  State  where  the  128 
*^niales  have  taught : 

Jordan,  Summer  Hill,  Cortland, 

Carthage,  Elmira,  Onondaga  Valley, 
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Niles, 

Middletown, 

New  York  citv, 

Morrisville, 

Chittenango, 

Balmville, 

Scott, 

Moravia, 

Lakeport, 

Kattelville, 

Harpersville, 

Kingston, 

East  Homer, 

Horseheads, 

Clyde, 

Deposit, 

Owego, 

Auburn, 

West  Monroe, 

Newark  Valley, 

Truxton, 

DeRuyter, 

Virgil, 

Groton, 

Berkshire, 

Trianfi^le, 

FreeviUe, 

Peruville, 


Bingham  ton, 

Dresserville, 

Glen  Haven, 

Sidney  Plains, 

Georgetown, 

Green  Island, 

Homer, 

Oneonta, 

Speed  ville, 

North  Pitcher. 

New  Warwick, 

Coventry, 

McLean, 

Syracuse, 

Buffalo, 

Taylor, 

Port  Jervis, 

West  Eaton, 

Medina, 

McGrawville, 

Pool  ville, 

Fabius, 

Harford, 

Marathon, 

Norwich, 

Lansing, 

Andes, 

Greene, 


Ganandaigna, 

Glen  Head,  L.  L, 

Ithaca, 

South  Cortland, 

Clark's  Ferry, 

Vassar  College, 

Cineinnatus, 

Windsor, 

South  Orange, 

Washingtonville, 

Lincklaen, 

Bethlehem, 

Newark, 

Cazenovia, 

Geneseo, 

Cuyler, 

Nyack, 

Lisle, 

Unadilla, 

Newfield, 

Dryden, 

Hamilton, 

East  Watertown, 

Scipio, 

Fulton, 

Lapeer, 

Killawog, 

Etna. 


Of  the  128  females  mentioned  above,  77  have  taught  in  union 
graded   schools;    20    have  taught  in  city  \^ard    schools;    6  ha\'^ 
taught  in  high  schools ;  11  have   taught  in  normal  schools;  1  h^^ 
taught  in  a  college  ;  5  have  taught  in  private  schools ;  7  have  tangli^ 
in  academies  ;  49  have  taught  in  district  schools. 

During  the  school  year  ending  July,  1880,  81  females,  or  60  pc^ 
cent.,  have  been  teaching  at  an  average  salary  of  $380;  the  higlies*^ 
salary  being  $1,000,  and  the  lowest  $150. 

Of  the  81  females  wlio  have  taught  during  the  year,  40  have  beet^ 
in  union  graded  schools  ;  19  have  been  in  city  ward  schools;  10  haver 
been  in  district  schools ;  6  have   been  in  normal  schools  ;  3  haver 
been  in  high  schools;  1  has  been  in  a  college;  1  has  been   in  an. 
academy;  1  has  been  in  a  private  school. 

A  summary  of  items  pertaining  to  the  188  persons  who  returned 
blanks  gives  the  following  :  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons,  or 
94  per  cent.,  have  taugiit  since  graduation  ;  12  persons,  or  6  per  cent., 
have  not  taught  since  graduation ;  82  persons,  or  44  per  cent.,  have 
taught  all  the  time  since  graduation;  94  persons,  or  50  per  cent., 
have  not  taught  all  the  time  since  sfraduation  ;  162  persons,  or  86 
per  cent.,  have  returned  servico  to  New  York  State;  14  pereons,  or 
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8  percent.,  have  given  their  Bcrvicea  entirely  to  States  other  than 
New  York  ;  103  persons  have  taught  in  union  graded  schools ;  24 
persons  have  taught  in  city  ward  schools;  10  persons  have  taught 
in  high  schools;  15  persons  have  taught  in  normal  schools;  50 
persons  have  taught  in  district  schools ;  8  persons  have  taught  in  an 
academy ;  2  persons  have  taught  in  a  college ;  5  persons  have 
taught  in  private  schools. 

Of  the  68  persons  who  did  not  send  in  reports,  the  following  is 
correct  as  far  as  known  :  All  but  6  have  taught  more  or  less ;  18 
have  taught  in  union  graded  schools;  13  have  taught  in  city  ward 
scliools;  15  have  taught  in  district  schools;  2  have  taught  in 
normal  schools ;  1  lias  taught  in  an  academy ;  1  has  tauglit  in  a 
private  school ;  36  persons  have  taught  in  !New  York  State ;  10 
persons  have  taught  in  States  other  than  New  York. 

Attendance  by  the  Year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  history  of  the  Cortland  Normal 
School  from  its  beginning,  March  3,  1869,  down  to  September  30, 
1880,  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  or  last,  school  year.  The  exhibit 
diows  the  total  number  of  normal  students  enrolled  each  year,  the 
average  attendance,  the  average  age,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  of 
the  whole  number  registered,  and  the  per  cent,  of  students  that 
dropped  out  of  school  during  the  year,  thus  indicating  approxi- 
niately  the  proportion  of  students  of  the  school  who  teach  annually 
^^  the  public  schools. 


TEAR. 


2 

d 

1 

i 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 

4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10.. 

11.. 
12 


March  3,  1869,  to  October  1, 
October  1,  1869,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1870,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1871,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1872,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1873,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1874,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1875,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1876,  to  October  I 
October  1,  1877,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1878,  to  October  1 
October  1,  1879,  to  October  1 


1869  . . . 

,  1870  . . 

,  1871  . . 

,  1872  . . 

,  1873  . . 

,  1874  . . 

,  1875  . . 

,  1876  . . 

,  1877  . . 

,  1878  . . 

,  1879  . . 

,  1880  , . 

116 
322 
401 
370 
390 
399 
370 
377 
398 
361 
324 
449 


i 

Ay. 

AOS. 

i 

&s 

s 

^9 

^i 

1 

•3 

§ 

46 

< 

19 

19 

53 

123 

19 

19 

39 

162 

20 

19 

41 

161 

19 

19 

44 

163 

20 

19 

42 

177 

20 

19 

45 

179 

20 

22 

49 

157 

20 

20 

42 

177 

20 

19 

45 

197 

21 

20 

55 

153 

21 

20 

48 

220 

21 

20 

50 

M 

2-? 


54 
61 
59 
56 
58 
55 
51 
58 
55 
45 
52 
50 


An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  last  year  was 
^')e  most  largely  attended  in  the  history  of  the  school,  some  fifty 
different  students  having  been  enrolled  over  and  above  that  of  any 
Previous  year,  and  an  advance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  over 
^Qe  preceding  year,  with  an  increase  of  sixty-seven  in  the  average 
attendance. 

19  . 
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Attendance  by  tebms  of  new  Students. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  new  normal  stndeuta 
names  not  appearing  npon  the  rolls  before — ^for  each  term  dnri 
the  history  of  the  school. 


Nmnber 
Term. 

YlfiiAB. 

1 

1 

I 

1.. 

From  March  3,  1869.  to  July  20,  1869 . 

28 
48 
30 
56 
18 
51 
23 
26 
26 
39 
18 
36 
20 
82 
17 
36 
21 
20 
15 
32 
32 
42 
19 

29 
68 
40 
84 
22 
55 
20 
47 
26 
71 
19 
62 
24 
61 
19 
68 
20 
48 
17 
49 
17 
84 
33 

2.  . 

From  September  8,  to  February  1,  1870 

3.. 

From  February  16,  to  July  1,  1870 

4.. 
5.. 

From  September  14,  to  January  31,  1871 

From  February  16,  to  June  30,  1871  » 

6.. 
7. 

From  September  6,  to  January  30,  1872 

From  February  14.  to  July  2,  1872 

8.. 
9.. 

From  September  4,  to  January  28,  1873 

From  February  12,  to  July  1,  1873 

10.. 

From  September  3,  to  January  27,  1874 

11. 

From  February  11,  to  June  30,  1874 

12.. 

From  September  2,  to  January  26, 1875 

13.  . 

From  February  10,  to  June  29,  1875 

14.. 
15.. 
16. 

From  September  1,  to  January  25,  1876  .......... 

From  FelJruary  9,  to  June  27,  1876 

From  September  6,  to  January  30,  1877 

17. 

From  February  14,  to  July  3,  1877 ; 

18.. 
19.. 
20. 

From  September  5,  to  January  29,  1878. . ; 

From  February  13,  to  July  2,  1878 

From  September  4,  to  January  28.  1879 

21.. 
22 

From  February  12,  to  July  1, 1879 

From  Sfeptember  3,  to  January  27,  1880 

23   , 

From  February  IL  to  June  29.  1880 

Total 

685 

983 

], 

__ ,  ,x'.. • — — "— — rr-r. ' ' ■ -rr 

*j 

Attendance  i^or  the  tear  ending  September  30,  1880. 

Whole  number  of  normal  Btudentd 

Average  attendance  of  normal  students 

Average  age  of  normal  students : 

Males ...;..... 

Females 

Attendance  in  Schools  of  Practice  for  ike  year. 

Whole 
No. 

Academic  department 17 

Intermediate  department 120 

Primary   department 197 
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Bepaibb. 

The  improvements  begun  last  year  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted. The  three  small  furnaces  that  were  under  the  west  end  of 
the  baildiug  were  replaced  by  two  larger  ones,  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

SOHOOLS  OF  PBACnCE. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  July  24,  1880,  re- 
voked his  order  made  June  11,  1877,  whereby  the  sittings  were  lim- 
ited to  250 ;  September  1,  1880,  those  schools  were  allowed  a  larger 
number  of  pupils,  in  consequence  of  this  counter-order.  Additional 
seats  have  been  placed  in  the  rooms,  in  vacation,  to  accommodate 
the  atrendance. 

Exercises. 

Class  day  exercises  at  the  Normal  Chapel,  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Monday, 
June  28,  1880. 

"The  joy  tsin  winning,  not  in  weafing  tlie  laurels/' 

[Januazy,  1870.] 

"  Oar  purpose  holds  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset/* 

[July,  1870.] 

PROGRAMME. 

Munc, 
l*rayer Prof.  F.  S.  Capen. 

l^resident's  Address — **  Culture  in  our  Commion  Schools/' .•  Day  ton  P.  Stowell. 
Claaa  History Jay  W.  Chapman. 

Music, 

Essay— "  The  Bible  in  Literature  and  Art/' Carrie  E.  Gardner. 

Oration—**  Principles  and  Men/' Bayard  W.  Purcell. 

Mime, 

Poem— "The  Meeting:  of  the  Ships/' Haniilton  Terry. 

^phecy ....... Claire  Norton. 

Presentation. . . Mary  E.Crowell. 

Muiic, 
Music  by  Alex.  Brown's  Orchestra. 

Sixth  public  exercises  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Cortland^  N.  T.,  in  Taylor  Hall,  Monday,  June 
""^  1880,  at  8  p.  M. 

(Organized  June  30,  1873.) 
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PROaRAMME. 

1.  Prayer Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton. 

Music. 

2.  Address  — ''The  State  and  Morality  " A.  H.  Brown. 

(Class,  June  30,  1874 Michigan  UniTersity,  Ann  Aarbor,  MicL) 

Jfune. 

3.  Essay  —  '*  Pictures  on  and  off  Canvas  " Mrs.  H.  E.  Bradford. 

(Class,  June  30,  1871,  and  June  29,  1875.. . . .  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.) 

4.  A  paper Sara  A.  Saundere. 

(Class,  July  1,  1873. .  Methods  and  Critic  in  Primary  Dept  S.  N.  S.  Cortland.) 

Music, 

5.  Oration  — ''  King  Lear  and  his  Fool " Cyrus  J.  Wood. 

(Class,  July  3,  1877 Rochester  University,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Music, 

6.  Poem—  "The  Fairy  Ship** Cora  L.  Fitch. 

(Class,  June  27,  1876) Assistant  Principal  in  High  School,  Dry  den,  N.  T. 

'    Bekediction. 
Music  furnished  by  Mr.  Fernando  Edwards. 

Officebs. 

President,  Arthur  H.  Brown,  Class,  June  30,  '74;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ellen  J.  Pearne,  Class,  January  29,  '78  ;  Secretary,  Emily  E. 
Cole,  Class,  January  31,  '71*  Treasurer,  Samuel  J.  Sornberger, 
Class,  June  30,  '74. 

Graduates. 

January  27,  1880, 

Males. 

William  Lemuel  Bates Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  T. 

William  A.  Miller Perth  Amboy,  N.  Y. 

Niles  Freeland  Webb Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Females. 

EfBe  Adelle  Allan Ludlow ville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Clara  Augusta  Boyd Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mattie  Elizabeth  Ball Berkshire,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  Lepnard  Ball Berkshire,  Tioga  Co.,  JST.  Y. 

Bessie  Jennie  Outsell McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N".  Y. 

Elizabeth  Esther  Newman..  South  Onondaga,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.Y- 

Mary  Elizabeth  Kobinson. . .  North  Chemung,  Chemung  Co.,  N.Y. 

Ella  Dora  Robinson North  Chemung,  Chemung  Co.,  N.Y. 

Emily  Ellen  Stone Bin^hamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Atherley  Smith. . . .  Meridian,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Eloise  Waters Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Flora  Adelle  Wood Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  May  Woodward Moravia,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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June  29,  1880. 

Males. 

James  Robert  Ball Berkshire,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Elbert  Bishop Binghamton,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Le  Grand  Diirand Hector,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Franklin  Wilcox. . .  Hobart,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Charles  B.  Van  Wie Schoharie,  Schoharie  Co.,  TS.  Y. 


Maria  Woodward  Bishop  . . . 

Jessie  Conklin 

Josephine  Christina  Crandall, 

Jennie  Eliza  Colligan 

Mary  Ann  Dowd 

Rowena  Mary  Dean 

Margaret  Ann  Emerson  .... 

Ada  Jane  Fitch 

Mari  Louise  Hunter 

Emma  Verdone  Hutchiugs. . 

Julia  Antoinette  Moak 

Martha  Stites 

Antoinette  Elizabeth  Snyder, 
Maggie  Glendola  Smith  .... 

Mary  Dewey  Squires 

Cora  Josephine  Springer  . . . 
Julia  Van  Orden 


Females. 

Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Elraira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y, 
Ithaca,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
West  Groton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Elraira,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Virgil,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.      • 
Sherburne,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Deposit,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Corning,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa, 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  1T.  Y. 
Cortland,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue  of  Graduates  since  the  Opening  of  the  School. 

* 

Maleb. 


Namet. 


Class. 


Ball,  James  R June        29 

Bangs,  Elmer July  2 

Bat«,  William  L January  27 

Beardsley,  Francis  M June       27 

Bishop,  Elbert June        29 

Bradford,  William  II  January  26 

Brown,  Arthur  H June 

Brown,  Charles  S July 

Brownell,  Joseph  H July 

Bruce,  Francis  W June 

Bueli,  Charles  J June 

Chapman,  Jay  W July 

Coleman,  Edeon  N July 

Conable,  Morris  R July 

^ates,  Thomas  B July 

Dempster,  William  H July 

Dewey,  Charles  O July 

Donnelly,  James  W June 


30 
1 
3 

27 
27 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
29 


'80 
'78 
'80 
'76 
'SO 
'75 
'74 
'79 
'77 
'76 
'76 
'79 
'79 
'77 
'78 
'78 
'77 
'75 
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NamM.  Claas. 

Durland,  Fred.  L June        29,  '80 

Falk,  Casimir July  1,  '73 

Fowler,  Charles  A July  1,  '70 

Hitchcock,  Nelson  H January  25,  '76 

Hopkins,  Harmon  S July  2,  '72 

Kales,  John  W ;  July  1,  '73 

Kane,  Michael  N : . .  July  1,  '73 

Keeler,  Malvin  J Juno        80,  '71 

Kenney,  Eudorns  C January  26,  '75  and  July  1,  '79 

Kerr,  William  D January  25,  '76 

Kinney,  Harvey  A July  2,  '78 

Knox,  Arthur  E   . January  25,  '76 

Knox,  Stratton  S : June        30,  '71 

Lusk,  James  L January  27,  '74 

McCoy,  Franklin  A July  2,  '78 

Magoris,  Anthony January  25,  '76 

Miller,  William  A : January  27,  '80 

Murphy,  Chauncey  P* January  30,  '72 

Page,  Eramett  D July  2,  '78 

Parsons,  Herbert  F ; June        30,  '74 

Perne,  Wesley  W July  1,  '70 

Purcell,  Bayard  W : July  1,  '79 

Robinson.  William  P June        30,  '71 

Ryan,  George  E. July  2,  '72 

Shults,  James  H June        80,  '71 

Sornberger,  Samuel  J June        30,  '74 

Spencer,  William  8 January  30,  '72 

Squires,  Frank  J June        30,  '74 

Stillwell,  Laraont. July  2.  '78 

Stowell,  Dayton  P    January  28,  '79 

Terry,  Hamilton July  1,  '79 

Van  Dawaker,  John  E June        26,  '76 

Vanderburgh,  Fred.  A July  1,  '70 

Van  Wie,  Charles  B June        29,  '80 

Viele,  John  J July  8,  '77 

Webb,  Niles  T January  27,  '80 

Wilcox,  Howard  F June        29,  '80 

Wood,  Cyrus  J July  8,  '77 

Females. 

Ainslie,  Eda  A June        30,  '74 

Ainsworth,  Ella  A June        80,  '71 

Allen,  Effie  A January  27, '80 

Angell,  Sarah  L July  1,  '73 

Babcock,  Estelle  V January  26,  '75 

Baldwin,  Esther  E July  2, '78 

*  Deceased. 
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Nftinofl. 


kCattie  E  Jauniiry 

Minnie  L January 


n, 


Annie  M June 


,  Alice  M  ...••••••••• January 

,  Mary  L. luly  ^ 

itt,  Anna  M January 

>tt,  Florence  E July 

jy,  Jennie  L January 

p,  Mina  W June 

,  Anna. July 

ee,  Mary  L. June 

,  Clar^  £ July 

ick,  Sarah . . .  •  • June 

Clara  A January 

jy,  Sarah  E January 

ird,  Ella  F June 

1,  Emma  M July 

ij  Sarah  A Juno 

lell.  Annie  L July 

rt,  Etta  A June 

iga,  Frcderica  B. July 

bell,  Alice  C January 

bell,  Mary  T. ,..,..,.,, June 

',  Alice  M '. June 

ir,  Phehe  O , January 

S^ra  E , June 

Marietta  S July 

Emily  E January 

Sarah  M July 

an,  Jennie  E June 

ock,  Ellen  A January 

4)ck,  Jennie  E January 

in,  Jessie. June 

r,  Anna  S June 

ir,  Lottie  T June 

,  Ida  J January 

all,  Josepliiue  C June 

,  Adella  E  .,..,,;....;;,• .... , July 

jll,  Mary  E  ............  ^ July 

r,  Helen  E. , ,  July 

iport,  Anna  L June 

Harriet  E , June 

Rowena  M June 

i8on,  Ida  A July 

as9,  Susan  J* , . , , July 

,  Mary  A. June 

5P,  Ellen  L January 

,  Carrie  B '. June 


87,' 

>80 

27,' 

'80 

29,' 

•76 

29,' 

'78 

3,' 

'77 

80,' 

77 

2,' 

78 

81,' 

'71 

29, 

'80 

2,' 

•72 

30,' 

'74 

2,' 

'72 

30,' 

'71 

27,' 

•80 

28,' 

•78 

80,' 

•71 

8, 

77 

30, 

'71 

1, 

•70 

27,' 

•76 

2,' 

•72 

26,' 

•76 

30,' 

•74 

80,' 

•71 

28,' 

'73 

29,' 

•75 

I,' 

•78 

81,' 

•71 

1,' 

'70 

29,' 

'80 

26,' 

'76 

26,' 

'76 

29,' 

'80 

80,' 

'74- 

27,' 

'76 

26,' 

•76 

29,' 

•80 

2,' 

'78 

1,' 

'79 

3,' 

'77 

29,' 

'75 

29,' 

'76 

29,' 

•80 

2,' 

•78 

1,' 

'73 

29,' 

'80 

28,' 

'79 

29,' 

'75 
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Names.  ClaiB. 

Eels,  Helen  P June  30,  71  and  June        29,  '75 

Ellis,  H.  Amelia Juno        28,  '73 

Ellis,  Franc  C January  28,  '79 

Emerson,  Margaret  A June        29,  '80 

Evans,  Opjielia  E July           2,  '78 

Fenner,  Kate  L July           1,  '73 

Ferris,  Mary  J July           3,  '77 

Finney,  Madge  M January  31,  '71 

Fitch,  Ada  J June        29,  '80 

Fitch,  Cora  L June        27,  '76 

Fletcher,  Flora  A January  28,  '79 

Fletcher,  Sara  F June        30,  '71 

Ford,  Alice  C Jnne        80,  '74 

Fortner,  Sarah  E January  26,  '75,  and  January  28,  '79 

Fowler,  Cassie  R July           2,  '72 

Freoland,  Annie  E January  26,  '75 

French,  Mary  J July           2,  '78 

Fuller,  Ellen January  28,  '73 

Gaffney,  Emma January  30,  '72 

Gardener,  Carrie  E January  28,  '77 

Gartland,  Anna  B July           3,  '77 

Gilbert,  Flora  A January  30,  '73 

Green,  Flora  A July           2,  '72 

Griswold,  Ida ; July           2,  '72 

Grover,  Mary  A June        30,  '74 

Gutsell,  Bessie  J January  27,  '80 

Hall,  Emily  A January  30,  '72 

Hall,  Libbie  M July           2, '72 

Hammond,  Mattie  C January  29,  '78 

Harris,  Libbie  L July           2,  '72 

Hatheway,  Addie  J . . January  25,  '76 

Hatheway,  Ida  M January  25,  '76 

Hawley,  Helen January  30,  '72 

Higgins,  Mary  A July           2,  '78 

Higley,  Louise January  25,  '76 

Hoag,  Charlotte  J July           2,  '78 

Hoagland,  K.  M January  25,  '76 

Holdridgc,  Fannio  L June        27,  '76 

Hopkins,  Mary  L July           2,  '72 

Hotchkiss,  Eva  E January  29,  '78 

Hotchkiss,  Ida  L .' July    "      1,  '79 

Hotchkiss,  Viola  P July           1,  '73 

Howland,  Grace  I July           8,  '77 

Hubbard,  Frances  J July          8,  '77 

Hubbard,  Mary  A* January  80,  '72 

Hubbard,  Myra  M July           2,  '72 

Hubbard,  Sarah  H January  25,  '76 


n^- 


*  Deceased. 
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Names.  Cli 

Fraiieelia  A June        80,  71 

er,  M.  Louise  June        29,  '80 

binge,  Emma  V June        29,  '80 

sr,  Carrie  L January  25,  '76 

,  Anna  E July          2,  '72 

Helen  A January  25,  '76 

3,  Ella  L June        27,  '76 

ey,  Una  F June        27,  '76 

p,  Anna  M January  80,  '77 

p,  Mary  E July           2,  '78 

Delia  J July          1,  '79 

Mary  E January  31,  '71 

ird,  Anna  M January  26,  '76 

r,  Mary  E January  81,  '71 

J,  Ella  M June        80,  '71 

I,  Ida  E July          1,  '79 

Jn,  Alice  L January  81,  '71 

in,  Harriet  N July           2,  '78 

b,  Sarah  E June        80,  '74 

raw,  Clara  H July           2,  '72 

raw,  Edith  H Julv          2,  '72 

jan,  Elizaette ; July          2,  '72 

;t,  Ella  M July          2,  '72 

ewson,  Ella  L June        80,  '71 

Ella  D June        80, '74 

serean,  Henrietta January  27,  '74 

\j  Amelia* June        80,  '71 

lell,  Marian  L ; June        27,  '76 

:,  Julia  A June        29,  '80 

gomery,  Julia  F. July          2,  '72 

8,  Helena  M. July          1,  '73 

8,  Helene  M July          1,  '73 

>n,  M.  Belle July          1,  '73 

nan,  E.  E    January  27,  '80 

lirup,  Adda  A July          1,  '70 

5n,  Claire July          1,  '79 

Esther  E January  26,  '75 

,  Euphemia  A June        29,  '75 

e,  Ellen  J January  29,  '78 

,  Catherine  M June        80,  '74 

,  Katharine  A July          8,  '77 

,  Mary  E Jaly           2,  '78 

,  M.  Louise July          1,  '73 

f,  Mary  A * January  81,  '71 

ie,  Genevieve •  July          8,  '77 

ps,  Emily  L July          2,  '78 

*  Deceased. 
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a     \      \      \ 


«         ■  4  .4         1. 


♦     •     »     * 


%     •    *.    t 


«i  •«<»•» 


«      «      '       • 


Names. 

Pierce,  Lydia  M  . . . . . 

Pomeroy,  Anna  C  . .. 
Pomeroy,  Clara T  ... 
Potter,  Helen  li .. ... 

Preston,  M.  Ella  '.'.'.. 
Price,  InaC  ........ 

Purinton,  Cora  A. . . . 

Kase,  Elizabetli  . . . . . 

Rateliffe,  Adalino  A* 
Redmond,  Nora  ..... 

Eichardson,  Carrie  E. '. ', 
Rigby,  Martlia  J  •  •  • :  • 
Eindge,  Clara  S .  i . .  i . 
Eobinson,  Ella  t>. . ... , 

Eobinaon,  Katharine  E 
Eobinson,  Mary  E.  1 . . 
Eolf  e,  Mary  A  .... . '. . 

Saunders,  Sara  A. . .. . 

Saxton,  Kittie  Q. ........ .... 

Scott,  Catharine  A  ! '. ! .  1 !  ^  1 1 1 
Seacord,  Mary  K. . . '. .  *. .  *. .  \ . , '. 
Sergeant,  Mary  .  i !  i  i !  ^^i ! ! .  i  i 
Skeele,  Minnie  H.  • . . '. . . '. . . . . 

Smith,  Bertha  E . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Smith,  Eh'za  J  .... 

Smith,  Hattio  A  . . 
Smith,  France9  A  . . .... . 

Smith,  I.  Adelle......... 

Smith,  Maggie  Gt . . '...'. . . 
Snyder,  Antoinette  E  . . . . 

Sofnbergcr,  Loraino  E'*  .. 
Springer,  Cora  J  ........ 

Springer,  Ella  IIL  . ./,.... 

Sq^uires,  Mary  D  , . . . . . . . 

Stickney,  Fannie  . . . . . . . . 

Still  man,  Marie  S .......... . . .  July  2, '  78,  and 

Stites,  Martha ..«••........ 

Stone,  Emily  E  ............................. 

Stuart,  Kate  R... .'.....'............'..... .... 

Tackabnry,  Libbie  G 

Taylor,  Bethia  J  . . . . . ... ..... .......... . 

Taylor,  Lydia  A 

Thompson,  Nellie  E  ......................... 

Tice,  Florence 

Tillinghast,  Mary 

Trippe,  Flora  Y 


%  •   •    I 


•       •       4       * 


*       t       «       • 


•       ♦••        •»•        t 


t         •         *         ♦  4 


June  27 
January  dl 
January  31 
June  30 
July  1 

July  2 

January  27 
July  1 

July  1 

January  29 
July  2 

July  2 

July  2 

January  27 
January  26 
January  27 
January  26 
July  1 

July  3 

January  28 
tfanuary  30 
July  '2 
January  25 
July  2 

January  27 
January  31 
January  27, 
January  30 
June  29 
June-  29 
January  28 
June  29 
June  30 
June  29 
January  31 
June  30 
June  30 
January  27, 
July  1 

January  30 
January  28 
January  29 
June  27 
July  2 

January  31 
July  1 


Deceased. 
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Names.  ClaaB. 

Tnbbs,  Marj  E July          1 

Turner,  Mary  J June        30 

Tyler,  Laura  E  January  25 

Upson,  Ada  H June       29 

Van  NesB,  Henrietta June        30 

Van  Orden,  Julia June        29 

Van  Siclen,  Belle July          1 

Van  Siclen,  Julia July          1 

Walker,  Florence January  29 

Wallace,  Ada  J June        30 

WaterB,  Annie  E January  27 

Webster,  Ella  A*... June        29 

Welles,  Jennie January  29 

Wheaton,  Emnaa January  29 

Whitney,  Annie  L June        27 

Wiles,  Emma  A June        80 

Willis,  Julia  II July  1,  '  VO,  and  June       80 

Willis,  Mary  L*  July          1 

Willey,  Mary  B July          2 

Williams,  Jennie  £ June        80 

Wood,  F.  Adelle January  27 

Wood,  Mary  L July           2 

Woodmancy,  Emma  V January  26 

Woodruff.  Julia  £ January  80 

Woodward,  Alinnie  M January  27 

Wright,  Florence  M June        80 


'79 

'74 
'76 
'76 
'71 
'80 
'78 
'78 
'78 
'74 
'80 
'75 
'78 
'78 
'76 
'72 
'74 
'70 
'72 
'74 
'80 
'78 
'76 
'72 
'80 
'71 


Detailed  Statement  of  Reokifts  and  Disbubsemehts  ov  the  Local 
Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Tbainino  School,  Cobtland, 
n.  y.,  for  the  year  octtobes  1,  1879,  to  september  30,  1880. 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  liand,  tuition,  October  1,1879,  $1,767  00 
Received  from  State  to  October  1,  1880. .  23,  626  78 

Beceived  from  tuition 86  00 

-: $26,479  78 


DiSBUBSXMSZm. 

Teachers^  Salaries. 

James  H.  Hooae $2,  500  00 

Thomas  B.  Stowell 1,  700  00 

Frank  S.  Capen 1,  600  00 

James  W.  Milne 1, 400  00 

John  S.  Sornberger 1,  400  00 

*  Deceased. 
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Martha  Roe $900  00 

Mary  F.  Hendrick 750  00 

Clara  E.  Booth 700  00 

Emily  P.  Halbert 550  00 

Elizabeth  Rase 700  00, 

Lottie  T.  Corlew 700  00 

Emily  E.  Cole 700  00 

Sara  A.  Saunders 700  00 

$14,300  0(1 

Library  and  Apparatus. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  text-books $24  83 

Chapin,  L.  N.,  text-books 45  22 

Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  reference  books. ..  176  70 

Eldridge  ife  Bros.,  text-books 50  00 

Ivison,   Blakeman,  Taylor  &   Co.,   text- 
books    71  37 

Knapp  &  Peck,  apparatus.. 4  50 

Mahan,  Alexander,  text-books  and  music,  4  00 

McMillen  &  Co.,  tQxt-books 48  98 

Office  sundries,  books 31  70 

Periodicals  and  papers,  from  tuition  fund, 

vouchers  with  Local  Board 166  65 

Potter,  Ainsworth  ife  Co.,  text-books. 26  19 

Scribner  &  Co.,  reference  books 60  00 

Stowell,  T.  B.,  books  and  apparatus 40  89 

Wallace,  D.  F.,  text-books  and  reference 

books 240  44 

Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  apparatus 12  00 


Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Repairs,  vouchers  with  Comptroller $4,  914  17 

Repairs,  vouchers  with  Local  Board 150  00 

Contingent  Expenses. 

Arnold,  Geo.  H.,  supplies $18  84 

Bradford,  G.  W.,  chemicals  and  stationery,  167  18 

Benton,  H.  F.,  lumber  and  work 125  36 

Brewer,  Henry,  supplies 48  85 

Bradford,  C.  H.,  pamt  and  oil 17  10 

Brewer  &  Schermerhorn,  supplies 7  92 

Brewer,  Stephen,  furniture 5  00 

Beard  &  Fletcher,  stools 6  60 

Barnes,  Edward,  labor 6  62 

Chamberlain  Manufacturing  Co.,  supplies,  261  33 

Chamberlair.,  Norman,  supplies 12  00 


992  i 


5,064 
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Cortland  Foundry  and  Machine  Oo.,  sup- 
plies   $34  10 

Oarmichael,  J.  C.y  supplies 22  19 

Clark,  W.  H.,  printing 23  25 

GollioB,  C.  H.,  supplies 5  15 

Cloyes  &  Smith,  brooms 6  50 

Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  globes 9  75 

DickiDson,  A.,  supplies 12  81 

Freer,  S.  D.,  coal 608  20 

Gavit  &  Co.,  diplomas 31  80 

Gooding,  Sidney,  supplies 8  50 

Gas  Companv 164  30 

Gooding,  Sianey,  janitor 600  00 

Graham,  J.  A.,  supplies ,  5  20 

Hodson,  J.,  labor 1  50 

Jones,  B.  B.,  printing 101  70 

Kellog  &  Place,  haroware 66  85 

Lantraan,  Geo.,  labor 41  00 

Mahan,  Alex^^iano  rent,  etc 12  20 

Maycumber,  W.  S.,  county  clerk 6  95 

Newkirk  &  Co.,  Win.,  hardware 151  90 

OflSce  sundries 171  20 

Parker,  Solen,  labor 79  36 

Plnmb  &  Co.,  printing 18  25 

Rood,  Warner,  hall  rent 30  00 

Reynolds,  Fayette,  labor 15  70 

Return  fare,  normal  students 825  29 

Smith  &  Kingsbury,  hardware 2  53 

Stowell,  T.  B.,  supplies  for  apparatus 24  86 

Saunders,  Delos,  clocks 9  00 

Shirly,  H.  F.,  painting 3  50 

Sager  &  Co.,  A.,  paints  and  oils 36  93 

Tanner  Bros.,  ribbon  for  diplomas 7  50 

yiele,  Jas.  A.,  labor 100  08 

Wallace,  D.  F.,  stationery 196  30 

^eed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  circulars 42  00 

^arren,  Tanner,  supplies 10  59 

Watrous,  W.  C.,labor 24  15 

$3,  576  29 

^  RECAPrrUIiATION. 

^eachers'  salaries $U,  300  00 

^ibrary  and  apparatus 992  97 

J^pairs  and  improvements 5,  064  17 

^ntbgent  expenses 8,  576  29 

$28,  933  43 

Amount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 1,  646  35 

Total $25, 479  78 
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We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  within  statemerr^^^t 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  State  Normal  and  Trainin  ^ 
School  at  Cortland,  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880. 

FREDERIGE  HYDE,  President 
NORMAN  CHAMBERLAIN,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, ) 
this  4th  day  of  May,  1881.        f 

Morgan  S.  Webb,  Notary  Public, 

(R.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL  BOARD  OP  TH^ 
STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINDfO  SCHOOL  AT  PRE — 
DONIA. 

Hon.  Neil  Qilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction: 
Sir. — The  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Fredonia,  in.  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  beg  lear^ 
to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30« 
1880. 

L  CoNDinoN  OF  Property. 

The  Board  have  expended,  out  of  the  annual  appropriation  •» 
$965.41  for  the  new  flooring  and  other  repairs  on  the  building,  and 
$325.91  for  books  and  apparatus.  These  expenses  have  been  in." 
curred  only  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of  the  school.  Th^ 
greater  part  of  the  flooring  is  pine  and  has  been  in  use  since  th0 
erection  of  the  building,  and  all  should  be  relaid  except  a  portioO 
that  has  been  renewed  the  last  two  years.  The  Board  are  still  o:f 
the  opinion  exjpressed  last  year,  that  the  building  should  be  thor-- 
oughly  repaired  and  some  radical  changes  made  to  avoid  the  risl^ 
of  damage  from  the  settling  of  unsupported  partitions. 

II.  Local  Board. 

The  Local  Board  remains  the  same  as  at  the  last  report,  and  is  a^ 
follows : 

Hon.  L.  Morris,  president ;  Louis  McKinstry,  secretary ;  P.  H- 
Stevens,  Franklin  Burritt,  Charles  L.  Mark,  G.  D.  Hinckley,  Alv^ 
Colbum. 

III.  Faculty. 

The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  faculty  at  the  close  o^ 
the  last  school  year. 

Miss  Markham  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  vocal  music? 
to  give  her  entire  time  to  instruction  in  iustnmiental  music,  and 
was  recommended  by  the  board  as  teacher  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  school,  with  the  tuition  fees  of  her  pupils  as  compensation. 

Miss  M.  Antoinette  Whiting  was  recommended  to  the  position 
of  vocal  music  and  reading  at  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Emmett  D.  Page  resigned  his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
intermediate  department  to  continue  nis  studies  in  college.  Mr. 
Andrew  Y.  Freeman  was  recommended  to  fill  his  place  at  the  samQ 
salary. 
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lAisQ  Sarah  Glidan  resigned  her  position  ad  afisistant  in  the  inter- 
mediate department,  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  supply  her 
place,  but  the  work  was  assigned  to  the  other  critic  teachers.  These 
changes  were  all  approved  by  the  Saperintendent  of  Pnblic  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  faculty  is  now  as  follows : 

Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph,  D.,  Prindpai,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

James  M.  Cassety,  A.  M.,Yioe- Principal,  Mathematics  and  German. 

Oscar  J>.  Burcbard,  A.  M.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Charles  A.  Babcock,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Richardson,  Methods  and  Superintendent  of 
I^ractice. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Burchard,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature. 

Miss  M.  Blanche  Blair,  Drawing  and  Oeomeiry. 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  Carruth,  French  and  History. 

M.  Antoinette  Whiting,  Yocal  Music  and  Reading. 

Andrew  Y.  Freeman,  Principal  of  Senior  Department. 

Miss  Jennie  E.  Kinsman,  Principal  of  Junior  Department. 

Miss  Anna  McKinstry,  Critic  in  Senior  Department. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Matthews,  Critic  in  Junior  Department. 

Miss  Eva  Wilkins,  Assistant  Critic. 

Miss  Anna  J.  Markham,  Instrumental  Music. 

lY.  Names  of  Graduates  fob  the  Year; 

JTormal, 

Classical  —  Annie  M.  Garvin,  Rebecca  M.  Green,  Rose  E.  Rice, 
Fred.  C.  Stebbins,  Katherine  W.  Wright. 

Advanced  English  —  Elizabeth  C.  Buell,  Mary  J.  Nelson,  Ida 
Bell  Ross,  Georgina  Rvman,  Helen  M.  Shaw,  iMabelle  Wilkins, 
Addie  Wilbor,  Addie  El  Wilson. 

Elementary  —  Abbie  A.  Blurae,  Cora  L.  Hillabrant,  Franc  H. 
liUll,  Eva  L.  Persons,  Gertrude  Rockwell. 

A  endemic. 

Advanced  English  —  Helen  M.  Swift. 
Preparatory  for  College  —  Daniel  Ulric  Fair'banks. 

formal  graduates  for  the  year ; .20 

^' hole  number  of  normal  graduates 264 

^cademic  graduates  for  the  year 2 

•^hole  number  of  academic  graduates 89 

V.  Attendance  pob  the  Teak. 

dumber  of  pupils  registered  : 

formal 182 

^<^demic 66 

^termediate 184 

"rtinary 158 

Total 686 
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VI.  PiNANoiAL  Statement — Yeab  ekding  Ssftembeb  30,  1880. 

Receij^U. 

Amount  received  from  the  State $18, 005  59 

Amount  received  for  tuition 175  76 

Amount  received  from  other  sources. 8  39 

Total $18, 189  7* 

Detailed  Acxxhjwt  of  ExPENDrruRBs. 

Salomes, 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Palmer,  principal $2, 500  OO 

James  M.  Cassctv,  A.  M.,  vice-principal 1, 800  OO 

Oscar  R.  Burchard,  A.  M 1,  500  OO 

Charles  A.  Babcock,  A.  M 1, 500  OO 

Elizabeth  Richardson 1,  200  OO 

Kate  B.  Burchard 800  OO 

Minnie  B.  Blair 900  OO 

Mrs.  Z.  G.  Carruth 400  OO 

Anna  J.  Markham 300  OO 

Emmett  D.  Page 800  OO 

Jeannie  Kinsman , 800  OO 

Sarah  A.  Glisan 600  OO 

Annie  McKinstry 600  00 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Matthews, 600  00 

Eva  Wilkins 600  00 

Patrick  McDonell,  janitor 800  00 

Total $15,  700  00 

Fud  cmd  Light. 

1879. 

October  *     4.  P.  11.  Stevens  &  Co.,  wood $61  00 

October        4.  Frazine  &  Hamilton,  coal 844  S^ 

November  21.  National    Gus  Light  Co.,  plumbing 

and  gas  bill 26  68 

1880.  ^. 

February    14.  National  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  bill 7   '^ 

April          17.  National  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  bill 2   ^0 

July              6.  Frazine  &  Hamilton,  wood. .    '^    ^ 

July             6.  National  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  bill 6    ^^ 

Total $454    *8 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

1879.  ^. 

October        4.  Geo.  H.  White,  carpenter. $241    j\ 

October        4.  A.  CoUis,  painting 208    JJ 

October        4.  Allen  &  Edmunds,  paints,  etc 161    ^^ 


$33 

54 

61 

57 

83 

52 

18 

34 

8 

21 

11 

20 

134  83 

2 

25 
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379. 

3r         4-  Henry  Bridgeford,  mason 

3r         4.  F.  C.  Chatsey,  wall  paper 

Qber  21.  Frank  Mabbett,  stone  walk 

ary    14.  D.  L.  Shepard,  hardware 

17.  W.  W.  Scott  &  Son,  hardware 

17.  Geo.  H.  White,  carpenter 

5.  Frank  Mabbett,  stone  walk 

5.  D.  L.  Shepard,  hardware. 

il 

).  Books  and  Apparatus. 

IT        4.  F.  C.  Chatsey,  books,  etc 

IV        4.  S.  Brainard  &  Sons,  books,  etc 

aber  21.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  books,  etc 

aber  21.  J.  E.  Lowery,  books,  etc 

aber  21.  O.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  map 

17.  F.  C.  Chatsey,  books,  etc 

17.  Hall  &  Benjamin,  chemicals 

5.  O.  R.  Burchard,  cyclopedia  of  ed . . . . 

d 

).  Mileage. 

uy    14.  Students,  mileage 

5.  Students,  mileage 

a 

^.  MisceUaneoiLS. 

aber  21.  "W.  "W.  Scott  &  Son,  hardware 

aber  21.  C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing 

nber  21.  W.  Haywood,  labor 

nber  21.  W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing. ..... 

0. 

ary      4.  A.  Geiger,  tuning  piano 

ary      4.  Secretary,  disbursements 

ary      4.  E.  R.  Andrews,  blank-books 

ary      4.  Principal,  balance  disbursements  (last 

year) 

ary    14.  A.  Geigor,  tuning  piano 

21 


$965  41 

$49  11 
50  40 
45  36 
12  50 
15  00 

76  10 

71  44 

6  00 

$325  91 

$53  43 
46  50 

$99  93 

$11  36 

41  34 

6  50 

30  26 

$2  00 
12  70 
29  00 

42  80 
2  00 
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1880. 

February    14.  W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing $4 

February    14.  C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing 1 

April  17.  National  Gae  Co.,  plumbing 

April          17.  W.  McKinstry  &  Son,  printing 3 

April          17.  C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing 2 

J  uly              5.  Gavit  &  Co.,  diplomas 1 

July  5.  P.  H.  Stevens  &  Co.,  ribbon 

July              5.  Secretary,  paid  postage 1 

July              5.  C.  F.  White  &  Co.,  printing 3 

July              5.  W.  McKinstrv  &  Son^  printing S 

July              5.  Principal,  disoursements 4 

Total $47 

1879.  Paid  from  Tuition  Fund. 

December  24.  K.  H.  Shankland  &  Co.,  advertising. .  % 

December  24.  Parker  &  Hendricks,  advertising 

December  24.  Ferrin  &  Weber,  advertising 

December  24.  A.  B.  Fletcher,  advertising 1 

December  25.  Rural  Homo  Co.,  advertising, 2 

December  24.  F.  G.  Stebbins,  advertising 

1880. 

July  5.  Paid  to  make  up  deficiency  in  amount 

from  State  to  pay  bills  audited  ....  1 


Total $6 


RECAPnULATION. 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  janitor $15,  700  00 

Fuel  and  liffht 454  63 

Repairs  and  improvements 965  41 

Books  and  apparatus 325  91 

Mileage  to  students 99  93 

Miscellaneous 473  43 


$18, 01 

Less  amount  paid  from  tuition  fund 1 


Total  from  appropriation $18,  00 

Total  from  academic  fund 6 


Total  expenditures $18, 07 

Amount  in  hands  of  Local  Board 11 

$18, 18 
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Tuition  Accjount. 

Receipts. 

Received,  academic  department $140  40 

Received,  intermediate  department 35  36 

Interest  on  deposit  of  tuition 8  39 

Total $184  15 

Disbursements, 

Disbursements,  December  24,  1879 $52  90 

Disbursements,  July  5,  1880 13  72 

Total 66  62 

Amount  in  hands  of  Treasurer  Local  Board $117  53 

State  of   New  York,  )       , 
Chautauqua  County^    ) 

Lorenzo  Morris,  president,  and  Louis  McKinstry,  sccretarv,  of  the 
Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at  Fredonia, 
being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  the  foregoing 
report  is  true  according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

L.  MORRIS,  President, 
L.  McKINSTRY,  Secreta/ry. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  17th  1 
day  of  December,  1880.       ) 

J.  8.  Lambert,  Notary  Public, 


(S.) 

Ninth  annual  report  of  the  local  board  of 
the  state  normal  and  training  school  at 

GENESEO. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Supe7'intendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.—  The  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Geneseo,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  herewith 
transmits  its  ninth  annual  report. 

Attendance. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  several  departments  of 
4e  school  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  was  as 
follows : 

Normal  department 394 

Academic  department 136 
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Intermediate  department 181 

Primary  department 20O 

Totax 911 

Graduates. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  : 

Males 47 

Females 123 

Total 170 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year  was : 

Males 3 

Females 15 

Total 18 

Graduates  of  1880. 

Kittle  W.  Allen Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

M.  Elizabeth  Allen Geneva,  Ontario  county. 

Frank  H.  Ames DeRuyter.  Madison  county. 

Minnie  A.  Curtis Geneseo.  Livingston  county. 

Bertha  J.  Curtis Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

Etta  M.  Conklin Mt.  Morris,  Livingston  county. 

Anna  Craig. Churchville,  Monroe  county. 

Jennie  C.  Dickey Marshall,  Michigan. 

Hattie  C.  Gray Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

Libbie  V.  Griswold Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

Emma  Higgins Moscow,  Livingston  county. 

J.  Melton  Hall Branchport,  Yates  county. 

Worthy  H.  Kinney Belfast,  Allegany  county. 

Myrta  B.  Mason Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

Alida  McClave Way  land,  Steuben  county. 

Lucy  A.  Palmer Oramel,  Allegany  county, 

Lillian  M.  Scofield Scottsville,  IV&nroe  county. 

Minnie  J.  Walker Geneseo,  Livingston  county. 

Local  Board. 

Hon.  James  Wood,  president;  Dr.  Walter  E.  Lauderdft^j 
secretary ;  Hon.  Hezekiah  Allen,  treasurer ;  Col.  John  Rorbach, 
Adoniram  J.  Abbott,  Hon.  Solomon  Hubbard,  Hon.  James  ^• 
Wadfeworth,  Ephraim  F.  Curtiss,  William  A.  Wadsworth. 

Faculty. 

The  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  during  the  year,  were  SB 
follows :  Miranda  S.  A.  Kelsey  resigned,  and  Oynthia  U.  Weld  wa* 
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ftppointed  in  her  place ;  Anna  B.  Sherwood  resif^ned,  and  Lanra 
Rose  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  Mrs.  W.  K.  Walker  resigned, 
and  Mrs.  J.  L,  Fraley  was  chosen  as  her  successor. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  present  teachers  and 
their  departments : 

'Wm.  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal,  Didactics  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Jerome  Allen,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Hen  ben  A.  Waterbury,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 

John  M.  Milne,  A.  B.,  Ancient  Languages. 

Miss  Cynthia  U.  Weld,  A.  M.,  Preceptress,  Rhetoric  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Mrs.  Sara  F.  Fletcher,  Grammar  and  Elementary  Methods. 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Coe,  Mathematics  and  History. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Burns,  Geography  and  Composition. 

Miss  Myra  P.  Burdick,  Critic  and  Head  Teacher  of  Intermediate 
Department. 

Miss  Delia  M.  Van  Derbelt,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  Lizzie  McBride,  Critic  and  Head  Teacher  in  Primary  De- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Phebe  B.  Minard,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 

Mrs.  Henriette  Gerke,  German. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Parks,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Laura  Rose,  Elocution. 

Miss  Maria  W.  Chichester,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Fralev,  Instrumental  Music. 

Location. 

The  village  of  Geneseo  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  (xenesee,  thirty  miles  .south  of  Kochester,  on  the  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Rochester  to  Dansville.  Students  living  on  the  line  of  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  will  take  the  cars  to  Rochester,  and 
thence  to  Geneseo  by  the  Erie  railway.  Students  coming  by  the 
Erie  railway  will  take  the  cars  to  Avon,  and  thence  to  Geneseo. 

Advantages. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  a  complete  text-book  library,  contain- 
ing, besides  the  works  used  in  the  school,  others  for  reference. 
The  students  have  free  access  to  the  Wadsworth  Library,  which 
^ntains  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes.  There  is,  besides,  a  public 
heading-room,  where  can  be  found  all  the  leading  daily  papers, 
Papers  on  science,  literature,  art  and  religion,  and  all  the  montnlies 
^nd quarterlies;  making  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
student.  The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  school 
^&ll  new,  and  extensive  enough  to  enable  the  student  to  perform 
^1  (experiments  of  an  elementary  course. 
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Boarding. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  rates  varying  froii 
$2.75  to  $3.50  per  week,  exclusive  of  washing.  The  boarding  hall 
in  the  Normal  School  building,  is  designed  exclusively  for  ladies 
in  which  board,  including  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  washing 
is  furnished  at  $3.50  per  week,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance. 

On  arriving  at  Geneseo,  students  should  go  immediately  to  th* 
Normal  School  building,  where  they  will  meet  some  member  of  th' 
faculty,  who  will  render  them  all  necessary  assistance  in  securing 
boarding  places. 

Financial  ExHXBn. 

Receipts, 

Amount  in  hands  of  Local  Board  October  1,  1879  . .  $308  9 
Received  from  State  Treasurer  during  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1880 18,  060  5i 

Amount  received  for  tuition 1,  682  9< 

Total $20,  042  45 

Disbursements. 

For  teachers'  salaries $13,  795  00 

For  library,  text-books  and  apparatus 555  U 

For  repairs  and  improvements 1, 171  88 

For  other  expenses 4,  230  03 

Amount  in  hands  of  Local  Board  September  30,  1880,  290  41 

Total $20,  042  42 


Detailed  Statement  of  Disbubsements. 

Tea<5hers'  salaries : 

William  J.  Milne $2,  500  0 

Jerome  Allen 1,  600  0 

Eeuben  A.  Waterbury 1,  600  0 

John  M.  Milne 1, 400  0 

Miranda  S.  A.  Kelsey 260  0 

Cynthia  U.  Weld  735  0 

Sara  F.  Fletcher 1,  000  0 

Myra  P.  Burdick 700  0 

Anna  B.  Sherwood    600  0 

Lizzie  McBride 500  0 

Jennie  C.  Coe 450  0 

Mary  E.  Burns 450  0 

Delia  M.  Van  Derbelt 450  0 

Phebe  B.  Minard 450  0 
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Mary  E.  Parke $300  00 

Henriette  Gerke 300  00 

Maria  W.  Chichester. 300  00 

Willis  Van  Valkenburg 200  00 

Total $13,  796  00 

Library,  text-books  and  apparatus : 

Elmira  Advertiser  Association,  binding $133  70 

H.  Thau,  chemical  apparatus 34  00 

W.  J. -Milne,  books 46  23 

Geneva  Optical  Co.,  telescope 151  00 

Charles  Cooper  <fe  Co.,  chemicals 23  40 

Whitehall,  Tatum  &  Co.,  chemical  apparatus 46  78 

J.  Rorbach,  piano 120  00 

Tota* $556  11 


Eepairs  and  improvements : 

J.  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  labor $18  23 

M.  L.  Perkins,  painting,  etc 61  00 

M.  A.  Curtiss,  manure,  sand,  etc 37  00 

E.  A.  Livermore,  lumber,  lime,  etc 61  99 

A.  Carpenter,  lumber 53  06 

A.  W.  Butterwav,  repairing  furniture 7  75 

E.  W.  Hudnutt,  "lumber 15  36 

J.  B.  Gorham,  slating  blackboards 20  59 

W.  N.  Baker,  mason  work 45  75 

E.  F.  Curtiss,  digging  sewer 72  33 

E.  E.  Doty,  hardware  and  labor 206  66 

Howe  &  Kogers,  matting 61  84 

S.  0.  Green,  labor 15  55 

A.  W.  Butterway,  furniture 72  75 

C.  0.  Beach  &  Co.,  carpet   15  22 

R  D.  Rockwell,  sec.  steam  heating  apparatus 135  80 

H.  Pearson,  labor 4  20 

Olmsted  &  Bishop,  wall  paper,  etc 17  46 

Geneaeo  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  pipe,  fire  brick,  etc 23  71 

H.  Waltjen,  frescoing 52  80 

G«  Brady,  stone  flagging Ill  60 

^-  P.  Barclay,  furnace  grates,  etc 37  28 

E.  A.  Pickard,  painting 23  96 

Total $1, 171  88 

Other  disbursements : 

Ij  C.  Morey,  janitor,  fourteen  months $933  36 

Mileage 328  43 

•^vertising 198  20 
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Freight,  postage  and  express  charges 

J.  Craig,  coal  and  himber 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Morey,  labor 

J.  C.  G,  Haynes,  supplies 

Geneseo  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas 

Youngs  Bros.  &  Co.,  hardware 

W.  W.  Killip,  telegraphing 

R.  H.  Jones,  labor 

I.  J.  Stratton,  pasteboard 

Thomas  Lovell,  labor 

Geo.  Husted,  labor 

W.  J.  Donuce  &  Co.,  coal 1, 

I.  S.  Jaqueth,  labor 

W.  J.  Milne,  traveling  expenses,  etc 

S.  P.  Allen,  printing,  etc 

C.  Chichester,  duplicating  materials 

R.  Bigelow,  manure 

L.  C  Morey,  trees  and  plants 

Hersey  &  Co.,  stationery,  chemicals,  books,  etc 

W.  E.  Lauderdale,  postage 

Clajjper  Bros.,  wood 

F.  W .  J^fate,  blacksraithing 

Crossett  &  Sherwood,  stationery,  paints,  books,  etc. . 

J.  Rorbach,  rent  of  piano 

Gavit  &  Co.,  diplomas 

J.  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  labor 

W,  W.  Killip,  tuning  pianos,  postage,  etc 

C.  O.  Beach  &  Co.,  ribbon 

F.  Leonard,  teaming  and  plowing 

E.  A.  Livermore,  drawing  coal 

Crossett  &  Sherwood,  magazines,  etc 

Freight  charges 

Loss  by  James  J.  Cone 

Total $4, 

Livingston  County,  ss,  , 

James  Wood,  president,  and  Walter  E.  Lauderdale,  seen 
the   local    board    of    the   State  Normal  and  Training  Sc 
Geneseo,  being  duly  sworn  say,  and  each  for  himself  says, 
has  examined  the  foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  disburs 
and  believes  the  same  to  be  in  all  respects  correct. 

JAMES  WOOD, 
WALTER  E.  LAUDERD 
Sworn   before  me,  the  13th  ) 
day  of  January,  1881.        J 

E.  A.  Nash,  Livingston  County  Judge. 
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(T.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  OSWEGO  STATE  NORMAL 
AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1880. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sm.—  The  Local  Board  of  the  Oswego  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  required  by  the  provis- 
ions of  law : 

OFFICERS. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent. 

Local  Board, 

Gilbert  Mollison,  President.  George  B.  Sloan, 

John  K.  Post,  Secretary.  David  Harmon, 

Daniel  G.  Fort,  Treasurer.  Alanson  S.  Page, 

Samuel  B.  Johnson,  John  M.  Barrow, 

Benjamin  Doolittle,  Delos  De  Wolf, 

Theodore  Irwin,  Thomas  S.  Mott, 

Abner  C.  Mattoon. 

Faculty. 
Changes  that  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

Dr.  Mary  V.  Lee  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  term  for  two  years,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  travel 
abroad.  Miss  Rose  Whitney,  at  the  same  time,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion a6  principal  of  the  school  of  practice.  The  term  for  wnich 
Mi?8  Margaret  W.  Morley  was  employed,  as  substitute  for  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Straight,  expired.  As  Mrs.  Straight  found  her  health  still  insuf- 
ficient to  undertake  her  work,  other  arrangements,  had  to  be  made. 
Some  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
school  of  practice  with  the  hope  of  making  it  more  efficient. 
Prof.  H.  H.  Straight  has  been  made  superintendent  of  the  school, 
^itli  Miss  Sarah  J.  Walter  as  Principal  Critic,  and  Miss  Fannie  C. 
Snow  as  Assistant  Miss  Georgia  A..  Timerson  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Junior  department  as  principal,  and  Martha  E. 
Clnirchill,  to  the  Primary  department  as  principal. 

Names  of  the  FAouLTr,  as  at  Present  Organized,  with  Sub- 

jEci'S  assigned  to  each. 

Edward  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Didactics. 
Henry   H.    Straight,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences  and  Principal  of 
School  of  Practice. 

22 
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Isaac  B.  Poucher,  A.  M.,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Methods  of 
teaching  Arithmetic. 

Herman  Krlisi,  A.  M.,  fireometry,  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education,  German  and  French. 

Matilda  S.  Cooper,  English  Grammar,  and  Methods  of  teaching 
Grammar  and  giving  object  lessons. 

Mary  D.  Moore,  Latin,  Greek  and  History. 

Juliet  A.  Cook,  Literature  and  Coniposition. 

Ordelia  A.  Lester,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Spelling,  and  Vocal 
Music. 

Sarah  T.  VanPetteu,  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Botany,  and 
Methods  of  teaching  Botany,  Form  and  Drawing. 

Amelia  B.  Myers,  Reading,  Gymnastics,  Geography,  Methods  of 
teaching  Reading,  and  to  have  charge  of  the  Libraries. 

Sarah  J.  Walter,  Principal  and  Critic  of  School  of  Practice,  and 
Methods  of  teaching  Geography  and  Color. 

Fannie  C.  Snow,  Assistant  CMtic  of    School  of  Practice. 

Georgia  A.  Timerson,  Principal  of  Junior  Department  of  School 
of  Practice. 

Martha  E.  Churchill,  Principal  of  Primary  Department  of  School 
of  Practice. 

John  L.  Babcock,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Natural  Science. 

Ulric  Thomson,  Assistant  in  Department  of  Natural  Science. 

Attendance. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  : 

Normal  School 444 

School  of  Practice 383 

Total 827 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.: 

Normal  School 251 

School  of  Practice 249 

Total 50O 

Detailed  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  ths 
Local  Boabd  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880. 

Receipts  and  Assets, 

Balance  in  hands  of  building  committee, 
being  a  part  of  the  special  appropriation 
for  the  enlargement  and  repairs  of  the 
school  building $8,  414  74 

Amount  received  by  building  committee 
from  Comptroller,  being  a  part  of  the 
special  appropriation  for  building 16,210  90 
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Amount  received  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  current  ex- 
penses of  school Jel8,128  67 

Amount  received  from  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Oswego  to  pay  balance   due     • 
teachers 265  49 

Total $43,  009  70 


Diabv/raements. 
Teachers'  wages: 

Edward  A.  Sheldon  $2,  600  00 

Isaac  B.  Poucher    1,  800  00 

Henry  H.  Straight 1,  680  00 

Herman  Krusi 1,  600  00 

Matilda  S.  Cooper 1,  200  00 

Margaret  W.  Morley 600  00 

Mary  V.  Lee 1,  200  00 

Ordelia  A.  Lester 800  00 

Ma7  D.  Moore 800  00 

Juliet  A.  Cook 800  00 

Rose  Whitney 450  00 

Sarah  J.  Walter 262  50 

Martha  A.  Keeler 87  50 

Georgia  A.  Timerson 25  00 

Total $13,  805  00 

Mileage  account: 

Mileage  paid  pupils $550  27 

Total 560  27 

Apparatus  account : 

J.  Zentmayer,  botanical  dissector $11  90 

Chase  &  Co.,  sharpening  knives  and  shears 

for  dissection 6  40 

^-  Hawkridge,  lieht  and  sound  apparatus,  51  85 

^heeler  &  KadcTiflE,  casks  and  jars 2  45 

Total 72  60 

Library  account: 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  books $11  42 

^.  J.  Oliphant,  repairing  books 51  70 

John  Allyn,  Greek  books 8  00 

Hamilton  &  Nelson,  magazines 16  17 
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N.  Thomson,  services  at  library $19  00 

E.  Steiger,  books 7  78 

Total $1U  0 

Expense  accounts :  ' 

Frank  Halligan,  labor $17  50 

Chas.  Newell,  repairing  hall 170  40 

Papyrograph  Co.,  ink  and  paper 10  00 

P.  Malone,  services  as  janitor 584  00 

P.  Malone,  disbursements  for  freight  ....  8  73 

P.  Heron,  labor 4  00 

Chas.  Gibbs,  labor 8  50 

D.  Quinlan,  fire  brick  and  clay 4  83 

A.  T.  Bell,  carpenter  work  and  materials,  59  14 

J.  Cotter,  for  plumbing  and  materials  . . .  353  12 
Oswego   Board   of   Education,    teachers' 

registers 8  00 

G.  H.  Hees,  papering  and  decorating  hall,  250  00 

A.  G.  Cook,  coal 566  00 

R.  J.  Oliphaut,  stationery 39  04 

Gibbs  &  Kogers,   repairing  hall,   making 

wardrobe  and  case 410  36 

A.  C.  Picken,  repairing  and  painting. ...  95  H7 

Geo.  Skinner,  painting  roof,  etc 74  70 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  disbursements 96  34 

Oswego  Water  Works  Co.,  water  rent. . .  119  90 

Smith  &  Leib,  hardware 7  23 

A.  R.  Penfield,  himber 193  48 

Peck  &  Schilling,  piano  tuned 5  00 

F.  Moran,  labor 3  00 

W.  Witham,  numbering  doors  and  books,  18  86 

Oswego  Savings  Bank,  rent 25  00 

J.  Alton,  sawdiist 5  00 

Henry  Deslin,  labor 2  50 

James  Mahonv,  labor 2  50 

Oswego  Gas  £ight  Co.,  gas  and  coal 30  95 

Hart  &  Massey,    towehng  and  cleaning, 

fitting  and  laying  carpets 10  60 

Kinyon  &  Co.,  tin  rooting 338  63 

Smith   &  Warsop,   ventilating    chimney 

top 15  00 

Collins  &  Co.,  hardware •    91  36 

Ames'  Iron  Works,  grates  and  labor  ....  84  04 

H.  S.  Jenne,  lumber 8  90 

Hamilton  &  Nelson,  paper  and  baskets  . .  5  15 
Vulcan  Iron  Works  Co.,  casting  pipes.  . .  1  25 
C.  H.  Butler,  brushes,  brooms  and  black- 
board material 61  04 
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J.  Don,  pulleys  and  pails $4  20 

r.  Raynolds  &  Co.,  preservative 15  39 

nt  &  Co.,  diplomas 14  85 

lliam  Kniffiu,  carpenter  work 37  35 

18.  KniflSn,  carpenter  work •     85  36 

L  Gordon,  ribbon  for  diplomas 7  60 

C.  Mattoon,  flowers  and  piano  rent  ...  34  20 

Pitzsimmons,  labor 7  00 

Carey,  labor 4  00 

Total $3,  999  56 

^irniture  account : 

C.  Pickert,  repairing  furniture $189  64 

McCaflErey,  repairing  chair  and  cnshion,  2  00 
Qry  Ward,  plans  and  specifications  for 

ases 50  00 

Austin,  furniture 25  00 

Ine  &  Hunter,  repairing  furniture. ...  56  02 

m  Lavonier,  repairing  furniture 20  00 

Total 342  66 

Total  amount  of  current  expenses $18  384  06 

ecial  Appropriation  for  repairing  and  enlarging  ike  Normal 

School  Building. 

bbs  &  Eogers ; . . .  $16,691  04 

Williams 872  27 

as.  KniflSn 78  75 

uis  Lavonier 25  00 

10.  KniflSn 30  00 

ine  &  Hunter 191  50 

.  8.  Norton 10  00 

►bert  Bain 10  00 

A.  Sheldon 34  98 

Newell 1,  939  71 

Malone 182  46 

Kingsford 449  89 

K.  Post 114  28 

nyon  &  Co 163  33 

Cotter 1,  019  91 

m.  Bockus 3  62 

Trees'  Iron  Works 22  95 

^08.  Austin 237  20 

C.  Pickert II7  53 

A.  Cummings 176  60 

J.  Warner 372  OO 
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O.  M.  Blanchard  &  Co. .  ' $7  90 

C.  T.  Raynolds 23  0^ 

Lake  <fe  Bassett 2  76 

County  clerk 25 

William  Kniffin 68  25 

M.  Sheridan 6  50 

A.  R.  Penfield  167  13 

Van  Horn  ife  Co 6  30 

J.  Hughes  &  Co 70  65 

P.  Fennell   406  26 

J.  Smith  &  Co 38  85 

D.  Quinlan 4  00 

Collins  &  Co 134  58 

A.  T.  Bell 46  42 

Jesse  King 96  55 

Buffalo  Hardware  Co 763  42 

A.  J.  Hopkins 40  00 

Irwin  &  Sloan 93 

Total $24,  625  64 

Total,  including  current  and  building  expenses . .     $43,  009  7^' 

GILBERT  MOLLISON,  JPresidtfnt. 
J.  K.  POST,  Secretary. 

City  and  County  of  Oswego,  s8.  : 

Before  me,  William  Boon,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  county 
of  Oswego,  State  of  New  York,  personally  appeared  Gilbert  Molli- 
son  and  J.  K.  Post,  and  made  affidavit  that  the  above  statement  is 
correct. 

WILLIAM  BOON, 

Nota/ry  Public, 

Appendix. 

Number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year: 

Males 10 

Females 37* 

Total 444 


Average  age  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year : 

Males 21 

Females 21 
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^r  of  graduates  during  the  year : 


5 

58 


al 63 

>er  of  graduates  since  the  school  was  established : 


86 
862 


al 948 


GrBADUATBS   FOR   TeBM   ENDING    FEBRUARY   4,    1880, 

Elementary  English  Course. 

nelia  F.  Blanch,  Elma  E.  Perkins, 

•riet  E.  Dowd,  Sarah  A.  Keed, 

S.  Dunning,  Lucy  M.  Kobinson, 

L.  Griffin,  Mary  E.  Royall, 

rence  N.  Markham,  Fannie  C.  Snow, 

ma  L.  Mastin,  Carrie  A.  Streeter, 

ira  K.  Peeue,  Emma  J.  Thompson, 

Fannie  M.  Wood. 

Advanced  English  Course. 
my  N.  Manly,  Sarah  T.  Van  Peiten. 

CLASS   MOTTO  —  **  STRENGTH   BY    WORK." 

PROGRAMME,  FEBRUARY  4,  1880,  2  p.  M. 

>f  Scriptures  and  Prayer Rev.  David  TuUy. 

Music. 

ital  Duet —  *'  Waves  of  the  Ocean  "  (Blake)  Misses  Royall  and  Crane. 

*  Foundations  " Sarah  A.  Reed. 

ith  Children  —  Geography Cornelia  F.  Blanch. 

Music. 

3  —  *'  Sing,  Sweet  Bird  "  (Ganz) Florence  N.  Markham. 

*  Germs  *' Ida  L.  Griffin. 

*  Colored  Lights  " Lucy  M.  Robinson. 

Music. 


*  Character  " Fanny  L.  Manly. 

I  —  "  Archie  Dean  " Florence  N.  Markham. 

'An  Experiment  in  Education  " Sarah  T.  Van  Petten. 

Music. 

o  —  "  0  Fair  Dove  "  (Gatty) Carrie'' A. •'Streeter. 

*  Symbolisms  in  Nature  " ...   Fannie  C.  Snow. 

of  Geography  Lesson,  conducted  by Emma  L.  Mastin. 

g  of  Diplomas 
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Mtuic. 

Class  Song Words  by  Emma  L.  Mas  tin.    Music  from  the  Gterman. 

Bensdiottok. 

Gkaduates  for  Term  ending  July  6,  1880. 

jaiementary  English  Course. 

Jessie  Bell  Beraan,  Maud  Amanda  Miller, 

Margaret  J.  Clark,  Kate  Moulton, 

Anna  R.  Cole,  JeDnie  Frances  Nash, 

Annie  T.  Collins,  Mary  E.  Peiry, 

Martha  E.  Cox,  Kate  L.  Preston, 

Olive  Cuddeback,  Annie  Phillips, 

Carrie  C.  Doyle,  Jane  E.  Phillips, 

Elizabeth  M.  Edmonds,  Mary  G.  Rhoads, 

Minnie  Ursula  Fish,  Evelina  E.  Richardson, 

Julia  M.  Fisk,  .      Elizabeth  S.  Smith, 

Anna  S.  Griswold,  Mary  S.  Southwell, 

Addie  Laura  Hays,  Orie  D.  Storms, 

Mary  Estelle  Hickok,  Ada  E.  Talbot, 

Carrie  Herrick,  Minerva  G.  Treadway, 

Katharine  L.  Hitchcock,  Marie  E.  Wilcox, 

Hattie  E.  Hunt,  Alida  A.  Willet,' 

Micah  Howell,  Ida  H.  Wood, 

Martha  I.  Wood. 

« 
Adva/nced  English  Course. 

Hugh  H.  Brodie,  Mary  A.  McFarland, 

Lucy  M.  Robinson,  Mary  A.  Slattery, 

Otis  E.  Pearce,  Uldric  Thomson. 

Classicai  Course. 

John  L.  Babcock,  Helen  Cooley, 

Abigail  L.  Collins,  Elizabeth  R.  Merrill, 

Katharine  D.  Woodward. 

PROGRAMME,  JULY  5,   1880. 
Afternoon  —  2  p.  m. 

Reading  of  Scriptures  and  Prayer Rev.  0.  H.  Watson, 

Mrmc. 

Instrumental  Duet  —  **  Spinnerlied  *'  (Spinning  Song) Wagner. 

Misses  Herrick  and  McFarland. 

Words  of  Welcome,  and  Essay  —  Utopia Alida  A.  Willet. 

Essay  —  Common  Things Annie  T.  Collins. 

Mu8ic. 
Tenor  Solo E.  Fen  Gardner. 

E«s*y-|"SVe'do;'f Hattie  B.  Hunt 

Recitation  —  Froni  **  Mary  Stuart "  (Schiller) Marv  E.  Perry. 

Essay  —  Temple  Vails Abigail  L.  Collins. 
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MuHc, 

Soprano  Solo  — **  Judith '*  (Oonoone) Sophie  Ould. 

Essay —  The  Novel     Elizsbeth  R.  Merrill. 

Essay  —Art Mary  A.  McFarland. 

Music, 
Chorus  "  G-ypsy  Life  "  (Schumann) 


PROGRAMME,  JULY  6,  1880. 

Morning  —  9  a.  m. 

Reading  of  Scriptures  and  Prayer ...  Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbin?. 

Music 

Chorus  —  **  Night'8  Shade  no  Longer  " , 

Essay  —  Inequalities  of  Fortune Carrie  0.  Doyle. 

Lessons  with  Child^sn  in  Reoitation  Rooms. 

Q-eography  —  B  Junior,  No.  43 Ada  E.  Talbot. 

Number  —  0  Primary,  No.  34 Mary  Q-.  Rhoads. 

Reading —  A  Primary,  No.  35  .    . .    - Anna  S.  Griswold. 

Composition  —  B  Junior,  No.  36 Elizabeth  M.  Edmonds. 

Color— C  Primary,  No.  37 ...  Minnie  U.  Fish. 

Natural  History  —  A  Primary.  No.  40 Helen  Cooley. 

Exercises  in  the  Hall. 

Music, 

Soprano  Solo  —  '*  She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain  Side  "...   Anna  R.  Cole. 
Essay  —  A  Superficial  Sketch  of  Socrates Uldric  Thomson. 

Lessons  with  Children  in  Recitation  Rooms. 

^ography  —  B  Junior,  No.  43 . .     Jane  E.  Phillips. 

Botany  —  A  Junior,  No.  34 Orie  D.  Storms. 

Reading  —  A  Primary,  No.  35 Anna  R.  Griswold. 

Composition  —  B  Junior,  No.  36 Jennie  F.  Nash. 

Reading —  Sentence  Method  —  C  Primary,  No.  37 Carrie  Herrick. 

EXEROISES   IN   THE   HaLL. 

Music. 

Instrumental  Solo  —  Fantasie  Elegante  from  Faust  (Leybach),  M.  Estelle  Hickok. 

Essay  —  Self Marie  E.  Wilcox. 

Essay  —  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Picture,  with  Valedictory  . . .  John  L.  Babcock. 

Music, 

^ocal  Trio—  "Rest  on  this  Mossy  Pillow  " (Smart.) 

Misses  Rockfellow,  Bulkley  and  Hitchcock. 

Conferring  of  Diplomas. 
Parting  Song 

Benediction. 
23 
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ALUMNJ  MEETING,  JULY  6,  1880. 

Programme,  Tuesday — 2  p.m. 
Reading  of  Scripture  and  Prayer Rev.  M.  D.  Kinne  j. 

MvMc. 

Anthem  —  Inspirer  and  Hearer  of  Prayer -  -  - 

Reading  of  Minutes  of  Last  Meeting Ida  J.  King. 

Words  of  Welcome Gilbert  Mollison. 

Response  W.  Scott  Smith. 

Alumni  Report F.  Elizabeth  Sheldon. 

MuMc. 

Quartette  —  Greeting  to  Spring 

Reports  from  Class  Officers 

Recitation  —  Old  Robin Amelia  B.  Myers. 

Vocal  Solo Kate  A.  Mattison. 

Paper  —  Public  School  Reform Jennie  H.  Stickney. 

Discussion 

Mime. 
Auld  Lang  Syne ....  Members  of  Alumni. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind, 
Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot. 

And  songs  of  auld  lang  syne  ? 
For  auld  lang  syne  we  meet  to-day. 

For  auld  lang  syne ; 
To  sing  the  songs  our  fathers  sung 

In  days  of  aula  lung  syne. 

We've  passed  through  manv  varied  scenes, 

Since  youth^s  unclouded  day ; 
And  friends,  and  hopes,  and  happy  dreams, 

Time's  hand  hath  swept  away. 
And  voices  that  once  joined  with  oura, 

In  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Are  silent  now  and  blend  no  more 

In  songs  of  auld  lang  syne. 

But  when  we've  crossed  the  sea  of  life. 

And  reached  the  heavenly  shore, 
We'll  sing  the  songs  our  fathers  sung, 

Transcending  those  of  yore ;  I 

We'll  meet  to  sing  diviner  songs  i 

Than  those  of  auld  lang  syne  ;  ! 

Immortal  songs  nf  praise,  unknown 

In  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 


(U.) 

TWELFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LOCAL  BOARD 
OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
AT  POTSDAM. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  The  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School 
at  Potsdam,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  hereby 
transmits  its  twelfth  annnal  report. 
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Attendance. 

'lie  nuiuber  of  pupils  registered,  during  the  year,  was  as  follows : 

final  pupils 342 

pils  in  practicing  school 184 

^ils  who  paid  tuition ; 28 

Total *.  . . . .   554 

Graduates. 

Hiole  number  of  Normal  graduates  since  the  school  was  estab- 
3d: 

es 58 

lales 133 

Total 186 

Graduates  op  1 879-' 80. 

liain  0.  Bicknell Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

abeth  .Clifford Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

liam  H.  Clark Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

ma  Goodspeed Ellenburg  Center,  Clinton  Co. 

a  P.  Axtell Pierrepont,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

e  F.  Butrick Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

an  Church Morristown,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

*bert  J.  Jones Madrid,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

ia  E.  La  Faive Redwood,  Jefferson  Co. 

i^nna  Peppers Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

ra  M.  Russell Massena,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

iry  A.  Watkins Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co. 

168  F.  Williams Bedford,  Westchester  Co. 

Local  Board. 

Henry  Watkins,  A.  M.,  President. 
Hon.  A.  X.  Parker,  Secretary. 
Geo.  Z.  Erwin,  A.  M.,  Treasurer. 

Jesse  Reynolds,  M.  D.,  Gen.  E.  A.  Merritt, 

Roswell  rettibone,  A.  M.,  Wm.  A.  Poste,  A.  M., 

Hon.  John  I.  Gilbert,  A.  M.,       A.  G.  Gaines,  D.  D. 

Faculty. 

'he  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  since  the 
report : 

[iss  Frances  A.   Parmeter,  principal  of   the  primary   depart- 

it.  Miss  Emily  M.  Dayton,  teacher  of  Composition  and  French, 

Miss  Alice  E  Hartness,  Critic  in  the  intermediate  and  primary 

artments,  resigned  June  29,  1880.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hargrave  has 
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been  made  principal  of  both  the  intermediate  and  primary 
ments.     She  is  assisted  in  the  management  of  the  primary 
ment  by  Miss  Jane  F.  Butrick,  and  in  the  intermediate  depa 
by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  both   graduates  of  last  class.     Th 
in   composition  has  been  assigned  to  Miss  Maggie  C.  Mill 
in  French  to  Miss  Mary  M.Kyle.     Miss   Amelia  Morey  ! 
turned  after  an  absence  of  one  year,  and  has  resumed  her  \ 
preceptress  and  teacher  of  school  economy  and  primary  an c 
mar  methods.     Mr.  Henry  A.  Watkins  and   Miss   Lilian    C 
both  graduates  of  last  class,  are  employed   to   assist  in   t€ 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.     Miss   Butrick,  Mr. 
Mr.  Watkins  and  Miss  Church   are   not   members  of  the  1 
They  are  employed  as  assistants  at  a  nominal  salarj*,  and  co 
under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty,  to  advance  in  professional 

The  members  of  the  present  faculty  and  their  departm< 
instruction,  are  as  follows : 

M.MacVicar,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal,  Philosophy  of  Edu 

Henry  L.  Harter,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal,  Ancient  Langna^ 

Warren  Mann,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Frank  E.  Hathorne,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 

Charles  C.  Townsend,  A.  B.,  Methods  in  Geography  and 
metic  and  Criticism. 

Wm.  D.  Marsh,  A.  B.,  Mathematics. 

George  C.  Shutts,  Rhetorical  Work  and  Arithmetic. 

Amelia  Morey,   Preceptress,   School   Economy,   Gijammi 
Primary  Methods  and  Criticism. 

Mary  L.  Wood,  Reading,  Gymnastics,  Methods  in  Readii 
Criticism. 

Mary  M.  Kyle,  French,  English  Literature,  History  and  Dr 

Elizabeth  Hargrave,  Principal  of  Practicing  School,  and 
cism. 

Maggie  0.  Milne,  English  Grammar,  Composition  and  Cri 

Financial  Statement. 

Receipts. 

Received  from  the  State  during  the  year $17,  \ 

Received  for  tuition { 

Received  from  all  other  sources 

Amount  in  hands  of  Local  Board,  October  1,  1879. .  -i 

Total $18, ' 

Disbursements, 

Salaries  of  teachers  and  assistants $14, ' 

Janitor's  salaiy ( 

Amount  paid  for  library,  text-books  and  apparatus  . .  [ 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvements 1,  ^ 
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A  mount  paid  for  other  contingent  and  miscellaneous 

bills $1,  985  49 

Amount  in  hands  of  the  Local  Board,  September  30, 

1880 14  91 


Total $18,  768  31 


Detailed  Statemeih"  of  Expenditures, 

Teacheri  salaries,  ' 

Malcolm  Mac  Vicar $2,  500  00 

Henry  L.  Barter 1,  600  00 

Warren  Mann 1,  400  00 

Frank  E.  Hathorne 300  00 

Charles  C.  Townsend 1,  200  00 

William  D.  Marsh 800  00 

George  C.  Slnitts 800  00 

Marj  L.  Wood 800  00 

Marj  M.  Kyle 1,  000  00 

Frances  A,  Parmeter 700  00 

Elizabeth  Hargrave 700  00 

Emily  M.  Dayton 600  00 

Alice  E.  Hartness 600  00 

Maggie  C.  Milne 600  00 

M.  Amelia  Qua 400  00 

William  H.  Clark 70  00 

Emma  Goodspeed 70  00 

Total $14, 140  00 

Amount  paid  for  library^  text-hooks  and  apparatus. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  books ^ . . .  $11  64 

Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co.,  books 16  20 

Clark  &  Maynard,  books 17  68 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  books 15  81 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  books 86  00 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  books  and  cyclopaedias 117  78 

^inn  &  Heath,  books 40  27 

Sheldon  &  Co.,  books 37  07 

f  acMillaii  &  Co.,  books 39  62 

Wson,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  books 56  80 

Eldridffe  &  Bros.,  books 15  78 

H-  P.  Lawrence  estate,  books 7  00 

^-  Appleton  &  Co.,  books 47  26 

^-  H.  Seelev,  books 15  00 

^aker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  books 22  65 

James  N'oble,  binding  magazines 14  18 

''^"06.  H.  McAllister,  microscopical  attachment 55  00 

Total $565  74 
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Amount  paid  for  other  expenses. 

Elliott  Fay,  postage 

L.  In^lls,  blank  record  books   

Am.  Ex.  and  Mont.  Tel.   Co.,  expressage  and  tele- 
graphing     . '. 

M.  MacVicar,  expenses  to  Buffalo 

Geo.  N.  Benedict,  tuning  piano  

J.  S.  Taft  &  Co.,  flower  pots 

Bfiatchelder  &  Sons,  furniture  and  repairs 

H.  D.  Thatcher,  chemicals  and  supplies 

E.  D.  Brooks,  carpet 

Ives  &  Mathews,  labor  on  fountain 

H.  Latty,  cartage 

D.  A.  B.  Bailey,  repairs 

Amos  Wright,  painting 

John  Hurley,  labor 

George  W.  Bonney,  petroleum 

Cephas  G.  Rogers,  repairs  on  building 

Ira  Ransom,  repairs  on  building 

Chas.  W,  Leete,  repairs  and  material 

J.  W.  Fiske,  fountain 

John  McGilvery,  freight  and  cartage 

Dennis  Hurley,  labor  on  fountain 

Lewis  Carbino,  labor  on  fountain 

Jas.  Heath,  drawing  gravel 

Potsdam  Sandstone  Co.,  stone 

Geo.  B.  Swan,  lumber 

Cutting  &  McCormick,  fence 

Peter  Anstead,  labor  and  material 

H.  S.  Munson,  carting 

Walling  &  Wood,* hardware 

J.  H.  Seeley,  stationery 

Gavit  &  Co.,  diplomas 

V.  W.  Willson,  repairs 

Hawkins  &  Son,  printing 

Garlick  &  Munson,  labor  and  material j 

Partridge  &  Abbott,  making  book,  graduates 

N.  E.  Clark,  wood 

Carlton  Dayton,  wood 

Edwin  Harris,  wood 

Benjamin  Buttertield,  wood     

Gavlord  B.  Lewis,  janitor's  services,  and  sawing  and 

putting  in  wood 

Wool  worth  &  Graham,  stationery 

Fay  &  Sweet,  printing 

Warren  Mann,  printing  ink 

H.  L.  Harter,  mileage  and  flower  beds 

Peter  Henderson,  plants  and  bulbs ' 

F.  P.  Mathews,  labor  and  material 


$36  53 

119  50 

35  »4 

18  36 

3  00 

13  96 

48  54 

87  55 

36  65 

243  63 

8  60 

f)  65 

1H9  no 

1158 

10  90 

74  47 

60  20 

103  98 

199  67 

19  24: 

46  44r 

28  70 

40O 

80  OO 

66  50 

58  50 

18  61 

10  00 

3  65 

34  30 

14  90 

2  90 

80  75 

7  24 

2  00 

90  56 

70  00 

17  50 

88  81 

687  50 

52  03 

55  00 

3  35 

238  5» 

18  2L 

12  3S 
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H.  R.  Leete,  labor  in  town  hall,  Grad.  Ex $15  00 

F.  E.  Hathorne,  bass  string 2  62 

Lewis  De  Lie),  paving  around  fountain 8  00 

C.  H.  Pierce,  music,  tuning  pianos  and  instruction ...  31  25 

C.  M.  Foote,  clerk  hire 30  00 

Total $3, 166  13 

Amount  paid  from  tuition  fund. 

Fred  C.  Herrington,  orchestral  instruction $26  00 

Water  commissioners,  superintendent,  water  rent. ...  60  00 

H.  J.  Jones,  keeping  reconis 60  00 

H.  L.  Harter,  reading-room  expenses 75  09 

F.  E.  Hathorne,  music 15  49 

M.  Mac  Vicar,  expenses  to  Quincy 24  80 

C.  H.  Pierce,  instruction  in  orchestra  and  music 127  60 

Perrigo  &  Peck,  insurance 344  26 

8.  Lando.  labor 5  00 

S.  A.  Redway,  insurance 124  30 

('lark  M.  Foote,  keeping  records 30  00 

Total $881  53 


St.  Lawrence  County,  as. : 

Henry  Watkins,  President,  and  Abraham  X.  Parker,  Secretary^ 
of  the  Local  Board  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at 
Potsdam,  being  duly  sworn,  say,  and  each  for  himself  says,  that  he 
has  examined  the  foregoing  account,  and  believes  the  same  to  be  in 
all  respects  correct  and  just. 

H.  WATKINS, 
A.  X.  PAKKER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, ) 
this  4th  day  of  October,  1880.      f 

John  G.  McIntyrb,  Nota/ry  Public. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  CIRCULAR. 

The  following  is  substantially  the  common  form  of  circular  for 
?^li  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training  Schools,  located  respect- 
*^^ly  at  Brockport,  Buffalo,  Cortland,  Fredonia,  Geneseo.  Oswego 
*»d  Potsdam : 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Public  Instbuotion,         | 

Supemntbndent's  •  Office,  > 

Albant,  January  1,  1881.      ) 

To  the  School  GommUaioners  cmd  City  Supermtendeiita  of  Schools: 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  announce- 
ment,  relating  to  the  State  Normal  and  Training  School  at . 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  furnish  competent  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Assembly.  For  the  want  of  qualified  candidates 
the  quotas  of  some  counties  may  not  be  filled,  while  the  number  of 
eligible  applicants  from  other  counties  may  be  greater  than  their 
quotas.  Therefore  you  need  not  limit  your  recommendations  to 
any  prescribed  number,  but  encourage  worthy  and  aspiring  young 
men  and  women,  who  are  qualified  and  intend  to  make  teaching 
their  vocation,  to  attend  this  school. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  school,  pupils  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  possess  good  healtn,  good  moral  character  and 
average  abilities.  They  must  pass  a  fair  examination  in  reading, 
spelling,  geography,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  roots,  and  be  able 
to  analyze  and  parse  simple  sentences. 

All  appointments  for  admission  are  made  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  subject  to  the  required  examination, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  several  School  Commissioners  or 
City  Superintendents  of  Schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to  use  every 
reasonable  means  to  secure  the  selection  of  suitable  candidates. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  advertise  where  you  will  meet  and  ex- 
amine applicants  for  appointments,  at  a  time  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  term.  Recommendations  should  be 
made  as  early  as  practicable,  and  be  mailed  promptly  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  at  Albany. 

Form  of  Kecommendation. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  PMie  Instruction : 

hereby  recommend of in  the  county  of ^ 

aged  . . .  .years,  as  possesBing  the  health,  Rcholarshipf  mental  ability  and  moraj 
character  requisite  for  an  appointment  to  the  State  r^ormal  and  Training  School 
at 


School  Comr District  of  the  County  of, 

[Dated.] 

Special  Privileges  of  Pupils. 

Tuition  and  the  use  of  all  text -books  are  free.  Students  will  b^^ 
held  responsible,  however,  for  any  injury  or  loss  of  books.  They 
are  advised  to  bring  with  them  for  reference  any  suitable  books 
they  may  have.  The  amount  of  fare  necessarily  paid  on  public 
conveyances  in  coming  to  the  school  will  be  refunded  to  those  v^ho 
remain  a  fuU  term. 
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Terms  and  Vacations. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  The 
fall  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  and 
the  spring  term  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  February.  There 
will  be  an  intermission  for  a  week  during  the  holidays. 

All  pnpils  should  be  present  promptly  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  examination  for  admission  and  classification  will  commence 

on  Wednesday,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  candidates  to  be  present 

at  that  time  will  subject  them  and  the  teachers  to  the  inconvenience 

of  a  private  examination. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Elementary  English  Course. 

First  Tear, 

J^irst  Term. —  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading  (last 
half),  spelling  and  impromptu  composition,  linear  drawing  (daily), 
penmanship  (last  half),  vocal  music  (first  half),  light  gymnastics 
(daily). 

Second  Term, —  Arithmetic,  grammar  and  analysis  (first  half), 
t>otany  (second  half),  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  reading  (first 
J^alf),  physiology  and  zoology  (first  half),  United  States  history 
(second  half),  object  and  perspective  drawing,  composition  (semi- 
^veekly),  penmanship  (first  half),  vocal  mufijic  (second  half),  light 
gymnastics  (daily). 

Second  Year. 

First  Te7in. —  Philosophy  and  history  of  education,  school  econ- 
omy, civil  government  and  school  law,  methods  of  giving  object  les- 
sons and  ot  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  course,  declama- 
tions, essays  and  select  readings. 

The  object  lessons  include  lessons  on  objects,  form,  size,  color, 
place,  weight,  sound,  animals,  plants,  human  body  and  moral  in- 
struction. 

Second  Term. —  Practice  in  training  school,  essays,  select  readings 
or  declamations. 

Advanced  English  Course. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  elementary 
English  course. 

First  Year. 

First  Term.. —  Algebra,  natural  philosophy,  general  history,  light 
gymnastics,  geometry,  compositions,  declamations,  botany  (half 
^^fm),  select  readings. 

Second  Term, —  Algebra,  book-keeping,  physical  geography, 
chemistry,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  light  gymnastics,  composi- 
tions, declamations  and  select  readings. 
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Second  Year,  < 

First  Terra. —  Same  as  the  first  terra  of  tlie  second  year  of  the 
elementary  English  course. 

Second  Terra, —  Moral  plnlosoph}^  compositions,  mineralogy  and 
geolog}',  practice  in  training  school,  metliods  in  higher  studies,  light 
gymnastics. 

Classical  Course. 

Students  to  be  admitted  to  this  course  must  pass  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  all  the  studies  of  the  first  vear  in  the  elementary 
English  course. 

Fir%t  Year, 

First  Term, —  Algebra,  geometry,  general  history,  light  gymnas- 
tics, botany  (half  term),  Latin,  compositions,  declamations  and 
select  readings. 

Second  Term, —  Algebra,  light  gymnastics,  book-keeping,  Litin, 
pljysical  geography,  astronomy,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  compo- 
sitions, declamations  and  select  readings. 

Second  Year, 

First  Terra, —  Latin,  light  gymnastics,  natural  philosophy,  Greek 
or  modern  lan'gnages,  compositions,  declamations  and  select  read 
ings. 

Second  Terra, —  Latin,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  light  g)^^ 
nasties,  Greek  or  modern  languages,  compositions,  declamations  and 
select  readings. 

Third  Year, 

First  Term, — Latin,  philosophy  of  education,  Greek  or  modern 
languages,  light  gymnastics,  methods  of  giving  object  lessons  and 
of  teaching  the  subjects  in  the  elementary  English  course,  composi- 
tions, declamations  and  select  readings. 

Second  Term, — Latin,  compositions,  Greek  or  modern  languages, 
methods  in  higher  studies,  mineralogy  and  geology,  practice  ii^ 
training  school. 

Diploma. 

Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  either  of  the  above  coui*ses 
will  receive  corresponding  diplomas,  which  will  serve  as  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  courses  of  study  that  students 
who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  named  in  the  first  year 
of  the  elementary  English  course  can,  in  two  years,  complete  the 
advanced  English  course,  or,  in  three  years,  the  classical  course. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  any  class  on  examination,  but  no 
person  can  graduate  from  any  one  of  the  prescribed  courses  with* 
out  passing  through  the  last  two  terms  of  tnat  course. 
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Conclusion. 

IV  me  to  urge  you  to  use  all  proper  means  to  extend  informa-- 
regard  to  this  school,  that  young  persons  who  possess  the 
;e  qualifications  may  be  induced  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 
xperience  must  bear  witness  that  the  greatest  need  of  the 
n  schools  is  the  service  of  more  teachere  who  are  thoroughly 
:d,  and  I  confidently  trust  that  you  will  give  a  cheerful  and 
;  response  to  this  call  for  your  official  action. 

NEIL  GILMOUR, 
Superinte^ident  of  Public  Instruction, 


(W.) 

OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

For  the  Term  Commkncing  January  1,  1879. 

ies.  Dists.  Names.  Post-offices. 

r 1.  Alexander  R.  Baker Cedar  Hill. 

2.  Ruf us  T.  Crippen Rensselaerrille. 

3.  Chas.  E.  Sturges Knox. 

Chas.  W.  Cole  (City  Supt.). .   Albany. 
I.  Hiller  (President  Board  of 

Education) Cohoes. 

A.  J.  Robb  (City  Supt.) Cohoes. 

ay  ... .   1.  George  W.  Tibbets Belfast. 

2.  Albert  Boardman  Oottrell.  . .  Richburg. 

e 1.  Charles  E.  Fuller Conklin  Station. 

2.  Stephen  D.  Wilbur Binghamton. 

M.  L.  Hawley  (Sec.  Board  Ed.)  Binghamton. 

lugus. .  1.  J.  Henry  Shallies Sandusky. 

2.  Joel.  J.  Crandall Little  Vallev. 

I 1.  Will  C.  Hopkins Meridian. 

2.  Peter  Sutphen  Cayuga. 

Benjamin  B.  Snow  (Secretary 

Board  of  Education) Auburn. 

uqua. .  1.  Chas.  H.  Wicks Panama. 

2.  J.  Ebenezer  Almy Sinclairville. 

ug  ...        J.  S.  Van  Duzer Horseheads. 

M.  M.  Merrell  (City  Supt.). .  Elmira. 

igo  ...   1.  Leroy  C.  Hayes Norwich. 

2.  Jesse  E.  Bartoo Coventry. 

I 1.  Jahn  B.  Riley Plattsburgh. 

2.  Alexander  Bertrand Plattsburgh. 
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Gounties. 

Columbia  . 


Cortland  . . . 
Delaware . . . 
Dutchess  . . . 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin  . . . 

Fulton 

Genesee. . . . 
Greene  .... 

Hamilton  .  . 
Herkimer  . . 

Jeffereon  . . . 


Kings 


Lewis 

Livingston  . 
Madison .... 
Monroe  .... 


Montgomery, 
New  York. . 


Niagara 


Oneida 


DiBts.  Names.  Post-offices. 

.   1.  Amasa  P.  Lasher Germantown. 

2.  George  V.  Bushnell Hillsdale. 

Wm.  P.  Snyder  (City  Supt.).  Hudson. 

1.  Wm.  D.  Tuttle Cortland. 

2.  Jerome  J.  Woodruff Homer. 

1.  George  S.  Bartlett Masonville. 

2.  James  H.  Mcintosh Delhi. 

.    1.  John  F.  Schlosser Fishk'l-on-Huds^'^r 

2.  Martin  W.  Collins Rhinebeck. 

Edward  Burges  (City  Supt. ) .  Poughkeepsie. 

1.  H.  K.  Fullerton Alden. 

2.  Gporge  Abbott Hamburgh. 

3.  ^Tohn  A.  Wells Gowanda,Catt.  CUo. 

Chris.  G.  Fox  (City  Supt.). .  Buffalo. 

1.  John  T.  Heald Upper  Jay. 

2.  Luther  B.  Newell Westport.^ 

1.  Sheldon  A.  Ellsworth Burke  Centre. 

2.  David  D.  D.  Dewey Moira. 

.  David  D.  Crouse Broadalbin. 

Charles  V.  Hooper Batavia. 

1.  Clarence  E.  Bloodgood Catskill. 

2.  George  Townsend Greenville. 

Daniel  Cochran Wells. 

1.  Jerome  B.  Holcomb Newport. 

2.  J.  Alonzo  Goodier Cedar  Lake. 

1.  Albert  B.  Watkins Adams. 

2.  Ambrose  E.  Sawyer Watertown. 

3.  George  W.  Lingenfelter  ....  Lafargeville. 
Fred  Seymour  (City  Supt.). .  Watertown. 

C.  Warren  Hamilton East  New  York. 

Thos.  W.  Field  (City  Supt.).  Brooklyn. 

1.  Boardman  S.  Hough West  Leyden. 

2.  Joseph  A.  Harvey Watson, 

1.  Foster  W.  Walker Caledonia. 

2.  Ezra  N.  Curtice Springwater. 

1.  G.  Newton  White Georgetown. 

2.  John  E.  Toppin Cazenovia. 

1.  Lucius  N.  Allen Honeoye  Falls. 

2.  Jeremiah  Smith Gates. 

A.  L.  Mabbett  (City  Supt.). .  Rochester. 

Alonzo  Geweye Spraker's  Basin. 

John  Jasper  (City  Supt.)  . . .  New  York. 

1.  Chas.  H.  Leonard- Sanborn. 

2.  Richard  D.  Balmer Ransomville. 

Arthur  A.  Skinner  (City  Supt)  Lockport. 

1.  Franklin  P.  Ashley Whitestown. 

2.  Julius  M.  Button Deansville. 

3.  Jonas  W.  Armstrong Rome. 
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des.         DiBts.  Names.  Post-offices. 

I 4.  George  GriflSth Western  ville. 

A.  McMillan  (City  Supt.). . .  Utiea. 

aga  ...   1.  Robert  Van  Kenren Jordan. 

2.  Wilson  W.  Newman South  Onondaga. 

3.  Richard  W.  McKinley Collamer. 

Edward  Smith  (City  Supt.). .  Syracuse. 

0 1.  George  V.  Chapin Chapiii  ville. 

2.  Gerrit  S.  Preston Victor. 

B 1.  Charles  W.  Gedney Newburgh. 

2.  Thos.  S.  Hulse Westtown. 

R.V.  K.  Montfort  (City  Supt.)  Newburgli. 

s Edward  Posson Medina. 

:o 1.  Wra.  B.  Howard f  ulton. 

2.  Harmon  D.  Nutting Parish. 

3.  Jay  E.  McGuire Lacona. 

V.  C.  Douglass  (City  Supt.).  Oswego. 

) 1.  Albert  G.  Tuthill Westford. 

2.  Abram  G.  Miller Laurens. 

n Thomas  H,  Reed Brewster's  Station. 

8 1.  Chas.  E.  Surdam Port  Washington. 

2.  Isaac  G.  Fosdic Jamaica. 

Alanson  Palmer  (City  Supt.)  Long  Island  City, 

jlaer. . .   1.  Edward  Wait Lansingburgh. 

2.  Gardner  Morey Nassau. 

David  Beattie  (City  Supt.) . .  Troy. 

ond , . .        Chas.  H.  King Stapleton. 

md . . . .        Wm.  Van  Wagenen Ramapo. 

wrence,  1.  Erwin  S.  Barnes Gouverneur. 

2.  Albert  L.  Cole Hermon. 

3.  Lucius  L.  Goodale Potsdam. 

N.  W.  Howard  (City  Supt.) .  Ogdensburg. 

ga 1.  Wm.  L.  Hoyt Charlton. 

2.  John  W.  Shurter Saratoga  Springs. 

jctady. .        H.  Maynard  Akin Schenectady. 

Samuel  B.  Howe  (City  Supt)  Schenectady, 

irie  ...   1.  Wm.  H.  Albro Middleburgh. 

2.  George  D.  Ostrom Cobleskill. 

ler A.  C.  Huff Watkins. 

Isaac  H.  Stout Farmer  Village. 

m 1.  George  Horatio  Guinnip. . . .  Hammondspurt. 

2.  Reuben  H.  Williams Lindley. 

I 1.  Cordello  D.  Elmer Southold. 

2.  Justin  Roe Patchogue. 

m 1.  Charles  Barnum Monticello. 

2.  Joseph  Taylor Parksville. 

Henry  W.  Childs Owego. 

dns  ...   1.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey Ithaca. 
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Counties.  Dists.  NamM.  Post-offices. 

Tompkins  . .  .*2.  S.  L.  Howe ,  McLean. 

Ulster 1.  Wm.  E.  Mower Sangerties. 

2.  Henry  M.  Bauscher New  Paltz. 

3.  Stephen  D.  Sonle Shandaken  Centre. 

Warren Randolph  McNutt Warrensbnrgli. 

Washington. .   1.  Henry  T.  Hedges. . Shnshan. 

2.  Edward  C.  Whittemore Middle  Granville. 

Wayne 1.  Sidney  G.  Cooke  ....    Lyons. 

2.  Wm.  T.  Goodnough Newark. 

Westchester. .   1.  Joseph  S.  Wood Mt.  Vernon. 

2.  Tlieo.  B.  Stephens Tarrytown. 

3.  Edward  N.  Barrett Bedford  Station. 

Wyoming  .  *. .    L  John  B.  Smallwood Warsaw. 

2.  Clarkson  A.  Hall Gainesville. 

Yates William  F.  Van  Tuyl Penn  Yan. 


(X.) 

REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS  TO  THE  STATE  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

ALBANY  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmouk, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  July  20th,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Tlie  work  accomplished,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  done  with 
tlie  view  of  stimulating  an  active  interest  in  educational  work 
among  the  people  as  well  as  among  the  teachers.  Schools  cannot 
tlirive  without  this  co-working  interest  among  the  patrons,  Ho^ 
to  bring  about  this  interest  to  the  desired  degree  is  a  problem  that 
requires  time  and  pei*severance  to  solve,  and  must  in  some  degree  ft* 
first  be  experimental. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  trustees  ^ 
far  as  in  my  power,  the  desirability  of  securing  the  services  of  tal- 
ented and  educated  teachers  —  teachers  who  have  in  them  teaching? 
power. 

The  first  commissioner  district  of  Albany  county  is  comprised  ^^ 
forty-four  school  districts.  In  many  of  them  there  is  a  lack  of  app^C" 
ciation  of  the  necessity  for  proper  school  apparatus,  such  as  o^^' 
line-maps,  globe  and  blackboard  surface.  In  the  latter,  the  modei*^ 
method  of  teaching  is  bringing  about  great  improvement. 

Of  the  forty  four  buildings,  thirty  are  in  good  condition  ;  a  f^^' 

*  For  the  term  commeDciDg  January  1,  1881. 
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1  perfect  in  their  appointments.  The  remaining  fourteen  can 
•ated  from  fair  to  very  poor.  One  new  building  was  completed 
year,  and  two  thoroughly  repaired.  One  new  building  is  being 
t,  and  arrangements  nave  been  made  for  two  more  —  one  of 
ch  will  be  graded  —  to  go  up  the  coming  spring.  Several 
e  will  no  doubt  follow  as  the  vear  advances, 
'hirty-two  teachers  have  been  licensed  this  year.  It  has  been 
plan  to  appoint  a  day  in  each  town,  in  spring  and  fall,  and  hav^e 
tten  examinations  requiring  t)()  per  cent,  to  pass  for  third  grade, 
as  promoted  a  spirit  of  self-culture  and  study  among  those  who 
lid  become  teachers.  Both  the  teachers  and  the  people  are  my 
»8  in  this  movement  for  a  higher  standard  of  qualification. 
f  the  questions  were  originated  by  the  Department,  and  examina- 
8  of  the  kind  made  universal  in  the  State,  tlie  law  would  no 
bt  receive  cordial  welcome  from  every  commissioner. 
n  the  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  the  law  that  gives  the 
e  amount  to  a  school  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  as  to  the  one 
(ht  forty  weeks  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  case  with  justice, 
he  method  ot  securing  teachers  is  one  of  great  importance, 
tricts  are  often  divided  into  factions,  one  anxious  for  good 
)ols,  and  the  other,  if  not  opposed  to  this  course,  is  lukewarm^ 
is  frequently  in  the  majority.  The  result  is  the  employment 
teacher  whose  attainments  are  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that 
:icnlar  school  or  district.  A  general  stand  still  in  school  advance- 
it  follows,  and  the  rights  of  the  children  suffer, 
[any  of  the  trustees  are  absorbed  in  business,  and  are,  therefore, 
ill  unacquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  school.  The  commissioner 
^nversant  with  these  needs,  or  at  least  should  be,  and  siiould 
e  power  to  assist  in  the  employment  of  teachers  of  various 
inments  and  abilities  in  the  various  schools,  according  to  their 
d. 

'be  institute  and  its  work  are  growing  in  popular  favor.  Occa- 
ally,  only,  are  trustees  found  now  who  endeavor  to  prevent  theii* 
hers  from  securing  the  educational  stimulus  imparted  at  these 
lerings. 

here  are  no  records  of  any  district  boundaries  or  surveys  on  file 
I  the  town  clerk.  A  law  inakinir  district  boundarv  lines 
iojht,  and  holding  all  property  wiiereon  the  dwelling  is  situated 
lin  that  line  for  taxation  in  that  district,  would  no  doubt  be 
'0  satisfactory  than  the  present  system  of  farm-line  boundaries, 
he  Normal  schools  are  without  doubt  doing  excellent  work. 
5  large  number  of  graduates  who  annually  come  before  the  pub- 
is teachers,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  influence  of  the  school  felt. 
n  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  the  sentiment  for  better 
jols  is  growing  rapidly  among  the  people  of  this  commissioner 
rict. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALEXANDER  R.  BAKER, 

School  Com) a  isslon €i\ 
^KDAR  Hill,  Decemher  30,  18S0. 
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ALBANY  COUNTY.— Second  Distkict. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  circul  sir 
of  July  20,  1880,  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  sta  de- 
ments pertaining  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  report  the  financial  and  statistical  infc^Fi- 
mation  already  transmitted  to  the  Department  in  my  annual  repo  »"t. 
Yet  allow  me  to  state  that  this  commissioner  district  includes  tlie 
three  south-western  towns  ot  Albany  county,  viz.:  Berne,  Rens^€- 
laurville  and  Westerlo ;  comprising  fifty-six  school  districts  a»^d 
eight  joint  districts  having  their  school-houses  in  adjoining  countless. 

As  to  my  own  personal  doings,  I  would  submit  the  foUowi  ¥ig 
statements : 

During  the  past  school  year,  I  have  twice  canvassed  the  distriot, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  schools  therein.  During  the  win- 
ter term,  I  visited  each  school  in  my  commissioner  district,  and  one 
school  twice,  making  fifty-seven  oflicial  visits.  During  the  su mirier 
tj^rm,  I  again  visited  each  school,  and  one  school  three  tim^. 
making  fifty-eight  oflScial  visits.  The  whole  number  of  visits  made 
by  me,  during  the  past  school  year,  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  gc^n- 
erally  making  two  visits  per  day.  In  consequence  of  those  visi  t;a- 
tions,  I  think  good  has  been  accomplished. 

The  whole  number  of  licenses  granted,  was  106  ;  of  the  first  grstcie, 
11  ;  of   the  second  grade,  78  ;  and  of  the  third  grade,  17. 

The  method  pursued  in  examining  and  licensing  teachers  pxe- 
vious  to  this  fall,  has  been  a  private  examination  at  my  office. 
I  have  now  changed  the  programme  in  reference  to  examiniTig 
teachers.  This  fall  I  spent  one  day  in  each  town  in  the  district,  iii 
holding  a  teachers'  drill  or  examination  of  candidates  for  licene^s- 
I  like  the  drill  method  far  the  best,  and  would  recommend  cominis- 
sioners  to  adopt  it. 

In  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  public  money,  I  would  sugg'^st 
that  the  library  money  be  apportioned  direct  for  the  payment  o^ 
teachers'  wages,  as  it  nearly  all  goes  for  that  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  local  and  neighborhood  difiiculties 
arising  in  school  districts,  out  of  school  affairs,  my  idea  is  to  ha^'<^ 
as  little  to  do  with  it  as  possible,  as  I  believe  the  district  can  and 
will  settle  their  own  difliculties  more  satisfactoril}'. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  method  of  employing  teachers  is  soitic- 
what  defective,  as  in  many  districts  men  are  elected  to  the  otfice  ot 
trustee  that  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  school  any  farther  th»" 
to  run  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  expense  to  the  district 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  under  my  charge,  as  observed 
from  oftieial  visitations,  varies  materially.  We  have  some  first  cls^ss 
schools,  and  some  that  are  not;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  should 
judge  that  they  were  gradually  improving. 
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Two  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  the  past  school 
iar.  The  first  was  held  at  Knowersville,  commencing  February 
;h,  and  continuing  one  week,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Profs. 
harles  T.  Pooler  and  John  Kennedy,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
jcond  was  held  at  Berne,  commencing  August  16th,  and  continued 
le  week,  conducted  hy  Profs,  clames  Johonnot  and  John  Kennedy, 
^e  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  these  faithful  instructors,  nor  of  the 
ractical  lessons  given  eacn  day.  These  gentlemen  have  gained  a 
igh  reputation  as  institute  instructors,  and  we  trust  the  large  num- 
2r  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  greatly  benefited.  In  my  jndg- 
lent,  the  teachers'  institutes  are  doing  a  good  work  in  this  county, 
eachers  from  this  section  are  more  interested  in  these  meetings 
»an  they  have  been  heretofore.  Public  sentiment  is  more  in  sym- 
athy  with  them  than  in  times  past.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

We  have  an  academy  in  Eeusselaerville  conducted  by  Prof.  B. 
-  Eaton  and  wife,  which  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  is  well  attended. 

We  have  a  teachers'  association  in  this  county,  which  meets 
iDii-annnally.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at  East  Berne,  and 
though  not  largely  attended,  we  think  some  good  w^as  accom- 
lisheS. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  return  to  the  Department  my  sincere  thanks 
>r  the  many  favors  received. 

Yours  truly, 

EUFUS  T.  CRIPPEN, 

School  Commission^', 
•Rensselakeville,  November  10, 18S0. 


ALBANY  COUNT Y  —  Third  District. 

Ion.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  special  report,  in 
esponse  to  a  circular  letter  recently  received  from  tne  Department. 

The  third  commissioner  district  of  Albany  county  is  formed 
jf  the  towns  of  Knox,  Guilderland  and  Watervliet,  consisting  of 
^fty-four  school  districts,  and  employing  eighty  teachers.  The 
Ceneral  condition  of  the  schools  is,  with  few  exceptions,  good, 
"he  exceptions  are  in  those  districts  which  are  financially  weak, 
^'•d  have  but  few  children  of  school  age.  Of  the  sixty  school- 
louses  in  this  commissioner  district,  forty  are  convenient  and  com- 
■ortable,  and  pleasantly  located.  Twenty  are  unsightly,  uncom- 
^I'table  and  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes.  About  half  of  them 
^^ provided  with  the  necessary  school  apparatus.  The  graded  schools 
^^  West  Troy,  districts  Nos.  1,  2,  9  and  20,  also  No.  19,  West 
Albany  and  No.  7,  Guilderland,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  well 
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attended,  and  ably  instructed  by  a  corps  of  earnest,  energetic 
teachers. 

The  union  free  school  at  Green  Island,  and  the  largest  school 
in  this  commissioner  district,  under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  John 
Heally,  is  progressing  finely,  having  a  large  attendance,  and  employ- 
ing twelve  teachers.  I  notice  that  more  pupils  are  appointed  to  the 
"Normal  school,  from  this  school  and  No.  1,  West  Troy,  than  from 
all  the  othei's  combined. 

The  schools  situated  in  the  rural  districts,  have  been  generally 
well  attended.  In  some  districts  in  which  local  trouble  has  existed, 
I  find  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  average  attendance ;  except  in 
those  districts,  the  attendance  compares  very  favorably  with  preced- 
ing years.  Of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  our  public  schools, 
I  can  safely  sa}-  that  it  is  of  a  higher  grade,  and  more  thoroughly 
performed  than  it  has  been  heretofore,  and  is  constantly  improv- 
ing- 

During  the  past  year,   I   have   made   one   hundred    and   live 

official  visits,  taking  from  one-half  to  one  day  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  from  one  to  three  days  in  the  graded  schools.  I  have  also  held 
six  public  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates,  be- 
sides advising  and  counseling  with  trustees. 

The  examination  of  teachers  was  both  oral  and  written,  and  the 
candidate,  in  addition  to  literary  qualifications,  must  have  a  good 
moral  character,  and  have  some  ability  to  impart  to  others  what  he 
has  learned.  The  teachers  did  not  take  kindly  to  a  public  examina- 
tion at  first  as  it  was  a  "  new  departure"  from  an  old  established 
custom  in  this  county.  Letters  were  received  from  about  half  of 
those  that  wanted  certificates,  asking  to  be  excused,  and  requesting 
a  private  examination  ;  all  were  kindly  but  firmly  informed  that 
they  were  expected  to  be  present. 

I  have  sought  on  every  occasion  to  raise  the  standard  of  literary 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  in  most  instances  have  succeeded,  h 
a  few  districts  that  were  too  weak,  financially,  to  employ  a  sjood 
teacher,  I  was  forced  to  license  some  who  were  not  as  well  qualified 
as  I  would  like  to  have  had  them;  yet  believing  that  a  school  of 
some  kind  was  better  than  no  school  at  all,  I  permitted  thera  to 
teach. 

During  the  year,  I  have  licensed  thirty-five  teachers.  Of  this 
number,  ten  have  first  grade 'certificates,  twenty  have  second  grade, 
and  five  have  third  grade.  Of  the  ten  holding  first  grade,  six  arc 
renewals,  also  nine  of  the  second  grade  are  renewals ;  no  third  grad^ 
certificates  were  renewed. 

The  present  method  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  is,  i^ 
my  opinion,  very  faulty  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  oflice  is  an  elective  one-* 
will  continue  to  be.  No  matter  how  strong  and  how  well  known  th^ 
desire  of  the  commissioner  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualification 
of  his  teachers,  he  will  be  urged,  in  return  for  political  favors,  t^ 
license  those  that  are  incompetent.  Trustees  also  engage  ^ 
teacher  and  send  him  to  the  commissioner  with  the  request  that  l"^^ 
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nse  him  as  "  he  is  wanted  by  the  district  and  will  give  good 
sfaction." 

would  snggest  the  holding  of  semi-annual  examinations  siniul- 
jously  in  all  the  commissioner  districts  in  the  State,  witli  a  nni- 
n  series  of  questions  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
terintendent,  the  percentage  and  experience  for  each  grade  to  be 
determined  by  the  Department. 

wo  teachers'  institutes  were  held,  dnring  the  year,  and  were 
:ely  attended,  and  very  successfully  conducted  by  Profs.  Pooler 
Kennedy,  and  Johonnot  and  Kennedy. 

notice  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  the 
)ols  in  the  work  that  is  done  at  the  session  of  the  institute.  In 
i'ersing  with  them  on  the  subject,  I  find  that  they  are  changing 
r  minds.  Time  was,  and  only  a  few  years  since,  when  trustees 
patrons  of  the  schools  did  not  believe  in  institutes  or  teachers' 
ciations,  said  that  no  good  resulted  from  them,  that  teachers 
J  went  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  vacation  and  having  a  good 
3;  but  now,  after  satisfying  themselves  from  actual  observation 
such  is  not  the  case,  they  talk  differently. 

.8  regards  the  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to  report  that  those  who  stand 
be  most  need  of  the  instruction  that  they  would  receive  there, 
alwaj's  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Some  of  the  aforesaid 
hers  have  suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  would  have 
1  better  for  them  to  have  attended. 

have  conversed  with  a  large  number  of  tax  payers  and  others, 
elation  to  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State.  I  find  a  wide  dif- 
nce  of  opinion,  some  claiming  that  they  are  fulfilling  the  pur- 
J  for  which  they  were  organized  ;  others  as  strongly  assert- 
that  they  are  not,  claiming  in  proof  of  the  position  that  the  State 
J  not  receive  a  reasonable  amount  of  service  by  way  of  teaching, 
the  amount  of  money  expended  in  educating  ana  training  the 
ils  for  the  position  of  teacher,  and  point  to  the  number  of 
Inates  engaged  in  teaching. 

1  my  oflScial  visits,  I  notice  that  the  schools  taught  by  Normal 
luates  that  have  taught  one  or  two  years,  have  better  discipline, 
er  methods,  and  a  better  system  of  imparting  instruction,  than 
e  schools  where  the  teachers  have  had  no  special  training. 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  except  in  the  graded  schools,  they  do 
retain  their  positions  very  long. 

1  conclusion,  I  can  safely  report  the  educational  outlook  for  this 
raissioner  district  growing  brighter  with  each  succeeding  year, 
hanking  the  Department  for  many  favors^  I  remain, 

Respectfullv  yours, 

CHARLES  E.  STURGES, 

School  Comviissioner. 
^Nox,  Decefmbefi*  10,  1880. 
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ALBANY  COUNTY  —  Albany  CrrY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Supermtendent  of  'Public  Instruction : 

Sib. —  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Albany,  together  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
workings  of  our  system  during  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1880. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Receipts, 

Cash  balance  on  hand  September  1,  1879 $74,652  26 

Raised  by  tax 145,477  81 

State  apportionment 48,171  93 

From  literature  fund,  etc.,  for  High  School 2,433  07 

From  non-resident  pupils 1,100  59 

From  sale  of  old  desks HI  00 

From  High  School  pupils,  use  of  books,  etc 1,071  70 

$272,968  36 


Ecpenditurea. 

Teachers'  salaries $141,208  59 

Text-books  and  stationery 3,004  21 

School  apparatus 430  18 

Repairs 10,036  72 

School  furniture 1,073  25 

Heaters  and  stoves 2,500  88 

Fuel 6,319  18 

Janitors'  salaries,  cleaning,  etc 6,877  61 

Miscellaneous  expenses 912  49 

Superintendent  of  Schools 2,125  01 

Supplies 2,167  72 

Printing 1,977  19 

Alteration  of  school-houses 4,982  08 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  repairs,  1,500  00 

Library 1,185  38 

Rent  of  lot  use  of  school  No.  5 200  00 

Clerk  hire • 200  00 

Rent  of  house  use  of  school  No.  20 192  00 

New  school-house  No.  20 8,894  00 

Gas  and  water 390  75 

$196,186  24 

Cash  balance  on  hand  August  31,  1880 76,782  12 

$272,968  36 
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During  the  summer  vacation  of  1879,  school  buildings  Nos.  6,  12, 
and  18  were  altered  in  internal  arrangement  so  as  to  replace  the 
i  plan  of  a  large  study  room  with  adjoining  recitation  rooms,  with 
system  of  small  rooms,  accommodating  about  tifty-six  scholars 
ch,  presided  over  by  one  teacher.  The  obvious  advantages  of 
ese  alterations  are  in  the  direction  of  health,  increased  accommo- 
tions  and  improved  teaching  facilities.  The  concentration  of 
sponsibility  results  in  better  discipline  and  more  thorough  work. 
le  number  of  seatings  in  the  above  schools  was  increased  245  by 
e  alterations,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
lilding.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  was  $4,982.08. 
It  wili  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  to  gradu- 
Ij  alter  or  rebuild  all  the  buildings  under  itn  charge  until  all  the 
liools  are  arranged  on  the  plan  above  described. 
One  new  structure  was  begun  last  spring,  and  will  be  ready  for 
eupatiou  about  October  1st.  The  building  contains  eleven  rooms, 
d  will  furnish  seatings  for  nearly  six  hundred  pupils.  While 
ainly  and  economicallj'  built,  it  will  contain  the  most  approved 
piiances  for  instruction,  health  and  comfort. 
Twenty-six  schools,  the  same  number  as  during  last  year,  com- 
ising  a  fligli  School,  thirteen  schools  having  both  grammar  and 
iinary  departments,  two  grammar  schools  and  ten  primary  schools, 
fre  in  operation  during  the  year.  Eight  schools  have  supervisory 
Incipals.  The  total  number  of  teacners  employed  was  229,  of 
lom  25  were  males  and  204  females. 
The  leading  items  of  statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  are  as  follows  : 

'tal  number  of  seatings 11,485 

►tal  number  enrolled 14,049 

►tal  average  attendance 9,175 

ircentage  of  attendance  based  on  enrollment 65 

jrcentage  of  attendance  based  on  number  belonging 92 

>tal  number  of  cases  of  tardiness 24,277 

Jrcentage  of  tardiness 1.3 

•emotions  from  primary  to  intermediate  grades 1,075 

'emotions  intermediate  to  senior  grades 740 

"omotions  from  senior  grade  to  High  School 273 

nmber  graduated  from  the  High  School 84 

School  Census. 

« 

The  following  statistics  of  school  population  were  obtained  directly 
om  the  census  taken  by  the  United  States  authorities  in  June  last, 
^d  from  other  official  sources  : 

^tal  school  population  (between  5  and  21  years) 35,411 

^mber  between  5  and  6  years 4,225 

Qmber  between  16  and  21  years 11,178 

16,403 

^mber  of  children  between  6  and  16  years 20,008 
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Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 14,049 

Number  enrolled  in  the  parochial  schools 3,749 

Number  enrolled  in  incorporated  academies 357 

Number  enrolled  in  private  schools   735 

18,890 

Approximate  number  between  6  and  16  years  not  in  any 

school : 1,118 


It  will  be  observed  that  only  about  1,118  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  ^^ears  are  non-attendants  upon  any  school. 
This  is  evidently  a  very  good  condition  of  things  in  respect  to 
attendance,  for  fully  that  number,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
sixteen,  must  be  employed  in  various  occupations. 

The  statistics  of  attendance  show  about  the  same  results  as  the 
previous  year.  A  remarkable  imjn-ovement  will  be  noticed,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  tardiness.  The  number  of  cases  was  reduced 
from  42,170  to  24,277,  and  the  percentage  from  2.5  to  1.3.  These 
figures  show  probably  as  low  a  point  as  can  be  reached  without 
absolute  prohibition.  We  regard  this  remedy,  which  is  used  iu 
some  cities,  as  worse  than  the  disease.  If  we  can  keep  tardiness  at 
its  present  low  point  we  will  be  content. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  in  the  line  of  scholarship  has  been 
satisfactory.  We  believe  that  w^  are  producing  more  accurate 
scholars,  and  as  good  if  not  better  men  and  women  than  in  by-gone 
days.  We  endeavor  to  lead  our  pupils  both  to  think  and  to  do. 
The  true  teacher  will  never  be  satisfied  with  his  work  unless  he  has 
exerted  some  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  character  of  those  committed  to  his  charge.  They 
expect  too  much,  however,  who  demand  that  the  teacher  shall  do 
miirely  what  is  equally  in  the  province  of  home  and  the  church. 
Our  teachers  are  endeavoring  to  mould  aright  the  characters  and  to 
form  well  the  manners  of  our  pupils;  but  if  their  work  is  not  sup- 
plemented at  home  or  in  the  church ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their 
efforts  are,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  antaoronizcd  by  home  and  social 
influences ;  should  the  products  be  partially  or  wholly  bad,  the  whole 
blame  should  not  be  placed  on  their  shoulders,  as  it  has  been  by  cer 
tain  self-sufticient  but  very  poorly  informed  critics  of  our  schools. 
The  public  generally  undei-staud  the  case  better,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  attendance  upon  the  schools,  attests  more  strongly  than 
words,  the  high  estimate  placed  by  those  who  know  them  best,  upon 
the  schools  and  the  work  they  are  doing  for  the  community. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'  CHARLES  W.  COLE, 

Superinten  den  t. 
Albany,  Deceniher  30,  ISSO. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY  —  First  1  )i8TRicrr. 

)n.  Nkil  Gilmour, 

Suj}erinteruhmt  of  Puhlic  Instrxtction : 

Sir. —  In 'compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  yonr  circn- 

of  July  20th,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
ir  ending  September  30,  lb80. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner 
trict  are  very  encouraging.  In  no  particular  is  there  more  grat- 
ing evidence  of  success  and  progress  than  is  afforded  by  the  stead}' 

rovement  of  our  teachers. 

n  many  respects  the  people  of  this  district  are  becoming  inter- 
ed  in  the  work,  and  some  other  qualiticatlon  is  required  of 
ichers  than  that  of  cheapness.  I  also  find  that  the  inhabitants  are 
:;oining  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  interest 

the  schools  to  divide  the  school  year  into  three  terms,  of  from 
I  to  twelve  weeks  each. 
Tnistees  are  not  yet  aware  that  the  interests  of  their  schools  will 

materially  advanced   b}'  retaining  able  and  efficient  teachers  for 
»re  than    one   term,  and  in  some  cases  as  many  as  four  different 
cliers  have  been  employed  in  twenty -eight  weeks. 
I  was   very  much   gratified,  in  my  examination  in  April,  in  the 
rked  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  compared 
th  previous   examinations,  and   the   consequent  result  of  better 
lools,  and  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 
[  have   made,  within  the  past  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
its.     The  school-houses  in  general  are  not  built  with  any  regard 
:;onvenience,  ventihition  or  ornament;  most  of  them  are  old,  ill 
istructed  and  uncomfortable.     Those  built  within  tw^o   or  three 
irs  are   better  arranged,  and   more  in  accordance  witii  modern 
as. 
riie  grounds  surrounding  the  school-liouses  are  generally  selected 

their  worthlessness  and  nearness  to  the  center  of  the  district, 
1  in  \erY  few  instances  has  there  been  any  effort  made  in  deco- 
ing  or  improving  them.  1  have  granted,  in  the  past  year,  one 
idred  and  fifty-one  third  grade  certificates,  thirty-six  second,  and 
r  first  grades. 

\  think  it  advisable  to  grant  only  third  grades  until  the  teachers 
reproved  themselves,  by  practical  work,  worthy  of  a  higher  grade, 
reby  making  it  a  prize  to  be  worked  for  and  sought  after, 
thold  examinations  in  eight  different  places  twice  a  year.  These 
iminations  are  written,  and  occupy  about  six  hours  each.  Candi- 
es are  required  for  second  and  third  grade  certificates,  to  pass  a 
isfactory  examination  in  the  common  English  branches,  IJnited 
Ues  history,  civil  government  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Many  teachers,  while  possessing  other  qualifications  in  a  fair  de- 
-e,  tail  in  methods. 
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I  consider  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  in  this  portion  of 
the  State  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us.  Few  Normal 
graduates  have  been  emploj-ed  in  this  district  the  past  year,  yet 
many  are  teaching  who  have  spent  some  time  in  Normal  schools. 
Patrons  as  well  as  teachers  recognize  the  fact,  that  teachers  must 
have  some  special  preparation  for  the  work,  and  in  no  place  can 
that  be  so  well  done  as  in  those  schools  devoted  especially  to  that 
work.  The  general  impression  is,  that  there  should  be  no  more 
Normal  schools  established,  but  increase  the  etficiency  of  those 
already  existing. 

There  are  too  many  school  districts.  In  most  cases  the  extent 
of  territory  is  sufficient,  yet  the  valuation  is  too  low,  and  the 
number  of  children  too  small  to  sustain  a  good  school  and  school 
building. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Angelica,  commencing 
August  16,  and  continuing  five  days.  Prof.  Jerome  Allen,  conduc- 
tor, ably  assisted  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers  were  present.  No  institute  held  in  Allegany  county  was 
prolific  of  better  results  than  this.  Teachers  not  only  received 
sound  and  practical  instruction,  but  were  led  to  appreciate  their 
wants  and  deficiencies. 

The  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  ill  provided  with 
school  apparatus,  and  the  inhabitants  pay  but  little  attention  to 
this  want.  I  think  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  compelling  each 
district  to  provide  itself  with  certain  necessary  apparatus. 

The  law  in  relation  to  text-books  is  almost  entirely  disregarded, 
as  also  is  that  in  relation  to  compulsory  education. 

The  district  libraries  are  failures ;  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  books  are 
used,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  scattered  and  destroyed,  and  little 
or  no  attention  paid  to  them.  I  would  suggest  that  the  money 
heretofore  devoted  to  the  library  fund  hereafter  be  used  for  pur- 
chasing school  apparatus. 

The  township  system  meets  with  but  little  favor  here.  With 
the  great  number  of  schools  to  visit,  the  school  supervision  is  neces- 
Siirily  somewhat  imperfect,  but  it  is  not  considered  that  it  will  be 
benefited  by  the  township  system. 

We  have  in  this  district  tliree  union  graded  schools,  located  at 
Belfast,  Rushford  and  Canaseraga.  All  of  tliem  are  under  the  charge 
of  good,  capable  and  efficient  teachers,  and  the  buildings  they  occnpy 
are  large  and  commodious,  and  well  supplied  with  good  libraries 
and  apparatus. 

G.  W.  TIBBETS, 

School  Commissioner, 

Belfast^  November  18,  1880. 
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ALLEGANY  COUNTY —  Second  District. 

Hon,  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  addition  to  my  annual  report,  in  accordance  with  jour 
requirement  for  a  special  one,  the  following  is  cheerf ally  submitted  : 

During  the  year,  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  visita- 
tions of  schools.  By  these  inspections  a  commissioner  can  be 
greatly  aided  in  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  which 
can  be  determined  only  in  part,  by  their  ability  to  answer  questions 
in  the  examinations.  He  can  often  thereby  instruct  and  encourage 
teachers,  benefit  school  officers  and  patrons  whom  he  meets  and 
with  whom  he  has  an  opportunity  to  consult  concerning  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  commissioner  to  travel  over  the  fifteen 
townships  in  this  district,  visiting  every  school  each  time,  if  his 
visits  are  of  the  length  they  should  be,  and  he  discharges  all  the 
other  duties  of  his  office.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  his 
districts  were  of  appropriate  size  to  enable  him  to  visit  every  school 
twice  each  term,  and  so  note  the  progress  that  would  be  made  be- 
tween the  dates  of  his  visits,  his  labors  might  be  more  efficacious 
than  they  are  under  existing  circumstances. 

Public  examinations  have  been  held  semi-annually,  as  usual,  at 
eight  of  the  villages  most  centrally  located,  questions  and  answers 
having  principally  been  written,  ranging  through  the  branches 
required  by  law,  including  civil  government  and  United  States 
history. 

There  have  been  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  applicants  for 
certificates,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  have  been  granted. 
Trustees'  reports  show  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  sevent}^- 
tliree  legally  qualified  teachers  who  have  taught  some  portion  of 
the  year,  but  this  number  is  the  result  of  the  second  enumeration 
of  those  who  taught  in  two  different  districts.  The  numl^er  re- 
ported as  teaching  at  the  same  time,  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more,  is 
one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

Commissioner  Tibbets,  of  the  first  district,  and  myself,  have 
labored  together  harmoniouslj',  and  we  think  successfully,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  in  this  county,  and  the 
consequence  is  better  teachers,  better  wages  and  better  schools. 

During  the  five  years  through  which  my  duties  as  commissioner 
We  extended,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  encourage  teachers  and 
those  desiring  to  become  such,  to  amply  qualify  themselves  for  the 
podtion  thev  expected  to  occupy  as  teachers.  Many  have  attended 
school  and  m  other  ways  striven  to  improve,  and  their  efforts  have 
"ot  been  in  vain. 

Our  institute  was  held  at   Angelica  the  latter  part  of  August, 
and  was  conducted  by  Profs.  Jerome  Allen  and  C.  T.  Barnes.     We 
^nsidcred  the  average  attendance  better  than  ever  before  in  the 
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first  district,  and  that  it  was  as  sncccssf  ally  conducted  as  any  em 
held  in  this  county,  was  univereally  admitted.  Doubtless  the  insti- 
tutes have  done  much  toward  inspiring  teachers  and  increasing 
their  efficiency.  We  have  not  tried  the  experiment  as  yet  of  hold- 
ing two  a  year.  Being  one  of  the  believers  in  a  wise  compulsory 
education  law  for  pupils,  it  is  my  opinion  that  teachers,  unless  ex- 
cused by  proper  authority,  should  be  compelled  to  attend  the  in- 
stitute when  they  will  not  do  so  voluntarily. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers'  association  of  this  district 
was  held  in  January  at  Wellsville.  These  gatherings  are  always 
well  attended,  and  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining. 

The  school  commissioners  of  this  county  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  association  uf  "  School  Commission- 
ers and  City  Superintendents"  that  convened  at  Auburn  last  win- 
ter, and  thought  the  time  well  spent. 

I  have  attended  several  special  school  meetings  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  the  question  of  buildinj^  new  school-houses  or  re- 
modeling the  old  ones,  and  have  made  a  few  visits  for  the  organiza 
tion  of  new  districts,  and  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  neighborhood 
controversies  relative  to  district  boundaries.  Several  school-houses 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired.  At  Whitesville,  a  substantial  two- 
story  building  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  union 
free  school  district  organized  at  that  place  last  fall.  A  new  school- 
house,  which  has  long  been  needed,  is  nearly  completed  for  the 
Clarksville  Center  district.  Cuba  village  has  recently  decided  by 
vote  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  law  for  obtaining  an  aca- 
demic department  to  their  large  union  school,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  increasing  population. 

Two  new  districts  have  been  organized,  during  the  year,  No.  10, 
Amity,  and  No.  8,  Ward,  both  of  which  seemed  necessary. 

In  relation  to  tlie  question  of  transferring  the  present  authority 
for  changing  district  boundaries,  from  the  commissioners,  or  in 
case  of  an  objection  by  trustee  whose  district  territory  is  to  be  af- 
fected, from  the  town  clerk,  supervisor  and  commissioner,  to  an 
authority  with  which  the  latter  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  I  would 
say  that  my  experience  has  not  been  unsatisfactory  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

All  who  have  considered  the  subject  agree  that  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  should  be  changed  from  October  Ist  to  August 
1st,  or  an  earlier  date.  This  change  would  give  the  districts  whose 
schools  begin  in  September  time  to  employ  teachers  for  the  year, 
if  they  desired,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  reporting  annually  parts 
of  two  school  years,  which  is  the  present  practice. 

Being  convinced  some  time  since  by  visiting  schools  diiring  the 
summer  months,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  districts  having^ 
school  during  that  part  of  the  year,  could  increase  their  efficiency 
by  changing  the  time  of  their  sessions,  several  districts,  by  my 
advice,  made  the  change  ;  but  thinking  the  attention  of  some  had 
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not  been  called  to  the  importance  of  the  proposed  change,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  was  published  about  the  last  of  September,  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  district. 

"  To  ike  School   Officers  and  Patrons  of  Second  Comiaissioner 
District^  Allegany  County : 

After  ranch  thought  upou  the  question  in  its  different  bearings, 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  most  of  our  district  schools  which  are 
taught  but  two  terms  each  3'ear,  the  summer  term  beginning  from 
ilay  1st  to  20th,  would  be  productive  of  much  more  satisfactory 
results, ^ould  there  be  three  terms  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  each, 
thus  having  school  in  the  fall  instead  of  the  usually  long  vacation 
at  that  time,  and  entirely  dispensing  with  school  through  July  and 
A^ngust,  the  most  unfavorable  months  of  the  year  for  mental  exer- 
tion. 

The  attendance  during  these  months  is  comparatively  meager, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  include  the  greater  part  of  the  warmest 
weather,  berry-picking  season,  and  haying  and  harvesting. 

The  present  system,  it  seems  to  me,  is  detrimental  to  all  con- 
C'erned  ;  and  as  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  is  a  basis  for 
the  apportionment  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  tiie  public  school 
fund,  the  result  of  this  system  is  pecuniary  loss. 

Hoping  that  this  subject  will  receive  your  propi3r  consideration 
at  the  approaching  school  meetings,  and  that  some  provision  will  be 
^ade  for  an  advantageous  change,  I  am, 

1  our  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  COTTRELL, 

RiciiBURG,  September  20,  18S0.  CoTumissioiier,'^ 

Many  of  the  districts  took  steps  at  the  annual  meetings  for  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  recommended.  Probably  most  of  them  that 
have  arranged  for  short  spring  and  fall  terms  will  gradually  lengthen 
them. 

For  reasons  that  have  been  reiterated  bv  other  commissioners  in 
previous  reports,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  public  school  money 
which  is  now  apportioned  on  account  of  resident  pupils  (all  persons 
Wween  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  district) 
and  average  daily  attendance,  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
average  daily  attendance  alone,  thereby  offering  atl  incentive  for  an 
increased  attendance  that  is  trenerally  so  much  needed. 

If  each  commissioner  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  in  each 
to\vn  of  his  district,  for  the  employment  of  teachers,  it  would  be 
surprising  were  not  the  value  of  the  schools  greatly  augmented. 

Nearly  all  the  commissioners  make  similar  re])orts  relative  to  the 
hbrary  fund  ;  it  is  generally  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  teachers' 
^^Hges,  illegally  as  well  as  otherwise.  In  my  former  report,  it  wassul>- 
s^Hntially  recommended,  that  if  the  fund  were  to  he  continued,  that 
apportioned  tothesevernl  districts  ot  a  town  slionld  be  consolidated 
i^f^d  invested  for  hooks,  etc.,  to  be  kept  at  the  most  accessible  place 
^^  the  town.     A  town  library'  might  be  made  of  inestimable  value. 
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It  is  my  belief  tluit  the  teachers  employed  in  this  district,  during 
the  year,  although  not  all  as  proficient  as  they  should  have  been, 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  those  of  any  previous  year  since 
my  term  as  commissioner  began. 

As  commissioners'  requirements  for  licenses  to  teach  are  liable 
to  be  widely  different  from  those  of  their  predecessors  and  success- 
ors of  their  colleagues  in  the  same  county  and  different  counties, 
would  it  not  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  plan,  to  have  a 
uniform  standard  whicn  might  be  approximately  obtained  by  re- 
quiring every  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  first  possess  one  obtained 
from  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  some  other  properly  constituted  au- 
thority for  issuing  the  same  ? 

I  believe  one  of  the  moat  urgent  needs  of  the  district  schools  is 
the  adoption  of  some  system,  rnde  though  it  might  be  at  first,  for 
their  gradation ;  and  the  creation  of  some  authority  to  be  judi- 
ciously exercised,  to  determine  upon  the  grades  to  which  pupils 
would  be  assigned.  The  "  township  system  "  would  unquestion- 
ably have  a  tendency  to  improvise  a  power  for  grading  the  schools. 

At  Wellsville,  there  is  a  Catholic  school  tliat  was  established 
about  four  years  since.  The  principal,  "  Mother  Stanzalos,"  in- 
forms me  that  the  number  oi  pupils  now  enrolled  is  nearly  two 
hundred.  The  four  teachers  employed,  who  are  "  Sisters,"  retain 
their  places  permanently,  and  evidently  are  ladies  of  culture  and 
merit.  Perhaps  the  only  reasonable  objection  that  Protestants 
could  make  to  their  instruction  is  on  account  of  its  being  partially 
in  the  catechisip  of  the  Catholic  church. 

Riverside  Seminary,  located  midway  between  Wellsville  and 
Leid,  was  incorporated  more  than  a  year  since,  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  State,  by  the  Methodist  Conference.  Their  school  year 
is  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty 
students  are  generally  accommodated.  The  school  is  pleasantly 
situated,  considered  permanent,  and  increasing  in  favor. 

There  is  a  kindergarten  school  at  Cuba,  which  I  have  not  visited, 
but  to  know  the  teacher.  Miss  Lloyd,  is  siiflicient  evidence  of  its 
success. 

Alfred  University  and  Friendship  Academy  are  accomplishing 
grand  and  telling  results  for  young  people  of  this  county.  The 
former  institution  has  almost  a  national  reputation,  and  has  been  of 
incalculable  service  to  thousands  of  its  students  now  scattered 
throughout  this  broad  land. 

The  Normal  schools,  without  doubt,  are  performing,  as  best  they 
can,  the  mission  for  which  they  were  established.  More  than  the 
usual  number  from  this  district  have  received  appointments  to  theiu 
during  the  year. 

While  our  educational  interests  are  apparently  dormant  at  times* 
thej'  are  not  on  the  wane,  but  to  the  careful  observer  are  moving 
steadily  and  grandly  forward,  though  silently,  it  may  be,  keeping 
abreast  with  all  the  forces  that  wield  a  mighty  influence  for  good- 
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dng  you  for  the  promptness  with  which  my  inquiries  to 
artment  have  uniformly  been  answered,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yourg, 

"A..  B.  COTTRELL, 

School  Commissioner. 
lURG,  Decemher  1,  ISSO. 


BROOME  COUNTV— First  District. 

EIL    GiLMOUR, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

-In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  send  my  an- 
lool  report  for  the  first  commissioner  district  of  Broome 
for  the  year  closing  September  30,  1880. 
lundred  and  twent^'-oight  qualified  teachers  have  been  em- 
.t  the  same  time  for  twentj'-eight  weeks  or  more.  Ten  of 
ere  licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  three  by  the 
Drmal  schools,  and  the  remainder  b}'  tlie  commissioner, 
is  writing,  the  supply  of  teachers  is  only  just  about  equal 
emand ;  a  condition  of  supply  and  demand  in  this  proies- 

met  with  before  during  the  past  four  years.  Whether  the 
'  this  scarcity  of  teachers  will  prove  salutary  to  the  schools 
county  remains  for  time  to  tell. 

ipression  of  a  teacher's  ability  in  the  school  room  is  virtn- 
irt  of  the  examination,  and  in  m,y  written  examinations  the 
5  tact  and  practicability  in  the  school  is  considered, 
had  two  hundred  and  eleven  applicants  for  certificates,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

been  reasonably  strict  in  my  examinations,  and  licensed 
se  who  were  well  qualified,  and  for  this  have  received  .severe 

and  censure  from  disappointed  parties  and  their  friends; 
e  found  this  policy  very  wholesome  for  our  schools  and 
:)ry  to  the  true  friends  of  education. 

visited  one  hundred  and  sixteen   schools,  and  found  the 

generally  zealous  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their 

•resent  manner  of  einploying  teachers  is  a  little  careless;  a 
J  capacity,  or  the  grade  of  license,  seldom  being  inquired 
id  I  have  found  teachers  in  schools  without  any  license 
r. 

teacher's  salary  is  usually  graded  according  to  the  trustee's 
y\  This  is  not  right.  Teachers  should  receive  a  salary 
g  to  their  ability,  and  trustees  should  be  careful  to  ascertain 
nearlj^  as  possible,  before  making  an  engagement. 
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The  attendance  of  pupils  durinsj  Jnly  and  Angnst  is  very  small; 
often  in  districts  with  forty  or  fifty  children  of  school  age,  I  find 
but  from  six  to  ten  in  attendance. 

I  respectfnlly  suggest  that  the  Legislature  change  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year  from  October  1st  to  August  Ist,  thereby 
giving  trustees  an  opportunity  to  open  school  September  Ist,  and 
continue  in  session  till  the  last  of  June. 

Until  this  change  is  made  in  the  law,  I  suggest  that  trustees 
open  the  schools  as  early  as .  practicable,  and  continue  the  sessions 
for  twenty -eight  weeks  or  more,  giving  two  weeks'  vacation  during 
holidays,  and  one  week  in  the  spring,  if  the  term  is  a  long  one. 
I  feel  sure  this  method  would  work  a  decided  improvement. 
This  plan  was  advocated  in  my  report  last  year;  some  districts  have 
followed  it  with  success  and  satisfaction.  The  sooner  summer 
schools  are  set  aside  the  better  for  the  education  of  our  children. 

It  would  undoubtedly  better  our  educational  system  if  the  law 
required  fort}^  weeks  school  in  each  district  instead  of  twenty-eight, 
as  at  present,  although  trustees  have  the  power  to  have  as  many 
weeks  school  during  the  year  as  they  choose. 

We  hold  a  teachers'  institute  semi-annuallv,  with  a  session  of 
one  week  each.  The  attendance  generally  reaches  from  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  three  hundred  members.  These  institutes  have 
done  good  work  for  our  teachers  and  schools,  and  more  than  justify 
their  expense. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  commendation  of  our  State  Normal  and  Train- 
ing schools. 

Teachers  who  attend  these  schools  certainly  receive  a  good  train- 
ing for  tlieir  work.  We  cannot  expect  all  persons  who  attend  to 
become  first-class  teachers;  teachers  must  possess  natural  gifts  to 
succeed  well  in  their  profession  ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  great  benefit 
to  all  young  teachers  to  make  a  thorough  preparation  in  these 
schools.  I  am  convinced  of  this  by  visiting  graduates  in  their 
schools.  They  have  no  vague  perception  of  what  they  wish  to  do; 
their  work  is  well  mapped  out,  and  combines  system  and  thorough- 
ness. It  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  educational  interests  of  Broome 
county  as  their  numbers  increase. 

The  following  are  the  financial  and  statistical  items  of  interest: 

Financial. 

Amount  on  hand  October  1, 1879 $8i5  55 

Public  money  apportioned  to  district 12,911  2^ 

Gospel  fund  in  Colesville,  Sanford  and  Windsor 207  1^ 

Raised  by  tax 14,868  55 

Other  sources 2,571  72 


Total $31,444  2 
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Paid  for  teachers'  wages $22,563  11 

Paidfor  libraries 59  83 

Paid  for  school  apparatus 8  35 

Paid  for  houses,  repairs,  etc 5,3S5  S3 

Paid  for  other  incidental  expenses 2,266  70 

Amount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 1,160  35 

Total .^ $31,444  22 


Statistical. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  Sept.  30,  1880 5,160 

Number  attending  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  . .  4,400 

Average  daily  attendance  of  all  the  schools 2,292.436 

Number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year — males,  59 

females,  175 

Number  of  school  houses 116 

Value  of  same $45,845  00 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property $6,495,888  00 


One  new  house  has  been  built  at  Chenango  Forks  at  a  total  cost 
of  nearly  $4,000. 

During  the  past  year,  11.  W.  Callahan,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College,  was  principal  of  the  union  free  school  at  Windsor, 
assisted  by  two  eflBcient  teachers.  One  hundred  and  ninety  pupils 
attended  this  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  Mr.  Willard  has 
been  engaged  as  principal  for  the  ensuing  year. 

J.  B.  Dunbar,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  is  now  engaged 
for  the  third  year  as  principal  of  the  union  free  school  at  Deposit, 
with  a  corps  of  eight  able  assistants  in  the  three  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict (No.  3,  Sanford).  Three  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  have 
attended  in  this  district  some  portion  of  the  year. 

These  schools  at  Windsor  and  Deposit  sustain  their  excellent  rep- 
ntation,  and  are  sending  out  able  and  well-trained  recruits  to  our 
teachers'  ranks. 

The  law  requires  each  district  clerk  to  forward  to  the  town  clerk, 
iniinediately  after  their  electior,  a  list  of  all  school  district  officers, 
and  their  post-office  address,  under  a  penalty  of  live  dollars  for  neg- 
lect in  each  instance  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  town  clerks  to  for- 
ward to  the  school  commissioner  a  list  of  such  school  officers  for 
each  school  district  in  his  town.  This  is  valuable  information  that 
should  be  transmitted  immediately  after  the  annual  school  meeting. 
I  fear  this  requirement  is  not  well  understood,  as  no  town  clerk  has 
yet  sent  in  his  list. 

My  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  schools 
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under  my  charge.     I  have  no  interest  in  any  other  bnsiness  at  present. 
Thanking  the  Department  for  many  favoi^s  received,  I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  WILSON, 

School  Commissioner. 
BiNGHAMTON,  Novemher  10,  1880. 


BROOME  COUNTY -^Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvblic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  I  herewith  submit  ray  annual  report  containing  the  statis- 
tical and  financial  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  second  school 
commissioner  district  of  Broome  county,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880. 

This  district  is  composed  of  eight  towns,  viz.:  Barker,  Bingham- 
ton,  Lisle,  Maine,  Nanticoke,  Iriangle,  Union  and  Vestal,  and  has 
one  hundred  and  eight  school  districts,  ninety-six  having  the  school 
house  in  this  county,  and  in  which  one  hundred  and  thirteen  teachers 
have  been  employed  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more. 
Tliree  schools  that  formerly  employed  but  one  teacher  each  have 
this  year  employed  two,  thereby  increasing  the  number  three,  over 
that  of  last  year. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  residing  in  the  district  on  September  30,  1880,  was 
4,803.  A  decrease  in  number  from  that  of  last  year  of  fifky-foar. 
The  average  time  the  schools  were  taught  was  thirty-one  weeks  and 
two  days,  this  being  a  longer  time  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  at  any  time,  during  the 
year,  was  108.  Of  this  number,  58  were  males,  and  140  females. 
Four  were  licensed  by  the  State  Sujjerintendent,  three  by  Normal 
schools,  and  the  remainder  by  the  school  commissioner,  "f  he  whole 
number  of  children  attending  the  schools  any  part  of  the  year,  was 
4,092,  with  a  total  attendance  of  369,285,  and  a  daily  average  of 
2,324.  The  amount  of  territory  covered  by  school-house  sites  is. 
twenty-nine  acres  and  forty-one  rods,  valued  at  $9,960.  School- 
houses  are  valued  at  $51,226,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the 
taxable  property  is  $5,617,896. 

The  financial  items  are  as  follows : 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  September  30,  1879 $1,  204  73 

Amount  public  money  apportioned  to  district 11,  970  08 

Amount  raised  by  tax 12,  245  9^ 

Amount  from  other  sources 2,  504  9^ 

Total $27,  925  73 
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Payments, 

r  teachers'  wages $20,  306  32 

p  libraries 51  73 

r  school  apparatus. 136  67 

"  houses,  repairs,  etc. , 4,  713  24 

•  other  inciaental  expenses 2,  291  19 

lount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 426  68 

Total $ 2  7,  9 25  73 


)iily  sixteen  of  tlie  school-houses  are  separated  from  the  high- 
f  by  fence.  In  two  districts  the  school-house  and  other  baildin^rs 
er  the  entire  site,  and  there  is  no  playground,  except  that  fur- 
icd  by  the  highway.  There  have  been  four  new  houses  built 
I  well  furnished,  and  in  a  number  of  the  houses  the  unsightly 
kg  and  benches  have  given  place  to  good  modern  school  furni- 
3 ;  but  what  we  need  most  in  nearly  all  the  houses  is  more  and 
ter  blackboards.  Of  the  ninety-six  districts,  eighty-nine  have 
one  trustee,  five  have  three,  one  has  five,  and  one,  nine.  So 
as  I  have  learned,  two  districts  chose  ladies  for  trustees  at  the 
ual  meetings. 

'he  union  school  at  Whitney's  Point  is  the  largest  in  this  dis- 
t,  and  has  been  well  conducted  under  the  principal,  Prof.  I.  T. 
I'o,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  with  a  competent  corps  of 
;hers,  three  of  them  holding  State  certificates. 
)lie  Lisle  union  school  was,  during  last  year,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
^.  Cobb,  a  graduate  of  the  Syracuse  University,  and  did  excel- 
:  work. 

'he  school  in  Union  village  has  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  L. 
k,  a  graduate  from  the  Cortland  Normal  school,  for  four  years, 
now  only  lacks  in  name  and  special  privileges  given  by  the 
on  free  school  act,  to  rank  with  the  best  of  our  union  schools, 
m  the  above  three  schools  we  get  a  large  number  of  our  young 
:hers,  and  their  work  in  the  school  room  speaks  well  of  their 
ning. 

'lie  union  school  at  West  End,  in  the  town  of  Bingham  ton,  has 
the  past  year  occupied  a  new  brick  house,  with  two  departments, 
s  school  has  been'  thoroughly  graded,  and  is  now  in  a  healthful 
3  of  progress. 

he  Susquehanna  Valley  Home  is  located  in  the  town  of  Bing- 
iton,  and  on  the  30th  da\'  of  September,  had  one  hundred  and 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and, 
ng  the  year,  had  forty  weeks  of  school  taught  by  two 
ised  teachers,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  over  one  hun- 
I.  I  have  visited  the  school  and  found  the  children  under  good 
ruction  and  making  good  progress. 

27 
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During  the  year,  I  have  had  two  liundred  and  sixty-eight  appli- 
cants for  license  to  teach,  and  have  licensed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one,  and  now  the  schools  are  all  filled  and  the  supply  of  teachers 
exhausted. 

In  thirty -five  schools  and  departments  the  teacher  was  kept 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  about  one-half  of  them  are  now 
filled  by  the  same  teachers.  The  number  of  Normal  graduates  in 
the  list  of  teachers  is  less  than  heretofore,  but  we  nave  quite  a 
large  number  of  under-graduates  who  have  spent  one  3'ear  or  more 
in  the  Normal,  and  are  putting  into  prac^tice  Normal  methods,  and 
in  this  way  our  common  schools  are  receiving  a  good  influence  from 
Normal  schools. 

We  have  held  two  teachers'  institutes,  during  the  year,  one  in 
the  spring,  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  V.  De  Graff  and  Prof.  II.  C 
Nortliam,  and  the  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  instruction 
in  methods  and  school  organization.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  the  teachers  were  so  much  interested  in  the  work  pre- 
sented, that  on  visiting  the  summer  schools  it  was  very  easy  to  see 
who  attended  the  institute  and  who  did  not.  It  has  been  my  aim 
to  use  every  means  in  my  power  to  get  all  the  teachers  to  attend 
the  institute,  and  then  in  their  schools,  to  advise,  encourage  and 
help  them  to  carry  out  the  new  and  more  rational  methods,  and 
this  more  particularly  in  the  primary  work.  I  have  in  teachers'  ex- 
aminations endeavored  to  get  as  mucli  as  possible  into  the  limited 
time  and  space,  and  by  an  advance  in  requirements,  led  the  teachers 
to  a  more  thorough  preparation  in  theory  and  practice,  general  in- 
formation and  a  greater  number  of  subjects  to  present,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  people  appreciate  teachers  wlio  can 
and  will  teach  from  their  own  store  of  knowledge,  and  not  depend 
upon  text-books  in  the  school  room.  Our  fall  institute  was  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Northam  and  Prof.  R.  L.  Seldon,  with  a  large 
attendance,  and  in  a  way  I  that  am  sure  to  see  the  good  in  onr 
schools  hereafter. 

From  my  experience  in  our  common  schools,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  school  3'ear  should  end  with  July  instead  of 
September.  In  quite  a  large  number  of  districts  the  terms  are 
arranged  so  that  the  school  i6  opened  on  the  first  of  September. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  made  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  official 
school  inspections,  and  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  found  the 
teachers  trying  very  hard  to  do  good  work,  and  ready  to  receive  ad- 
vice that  may  in  any  way  help  them  with  their  work. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  some  districts  the  subject  of  school  libraries 
revived,  and  in  some  schools  to  see  a  table  set  apart  for  books  ot 
reference,  newspapers,  and  works  from  our  standard  authors.  I" 
the  preparation  for  the  present  term,  I  have  noted  a  more  ©irefnl 
selection  of  teachers,  and  a  better  provision  for  the  wants  of  tie 
school,  so  that  with  our  help  we  may  expect  an  increase  in  interest 
and  advancement. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks  to  school  offi* 
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;  and  patrons  for  their  co-operation,  many  favors  and  kindness  to 
and  to  Commissioner  Wilson  for  liis  assistance  and  courtesy  ; 
>  to  the  Department  for  favors  granted. 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  WILBUR, 

School  Commissioner, 
»iNGHAMi^oN,  Novernher  24,  1880. 


BROOME  COUNTY  —  Binghamton. 

1.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Srcperintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction: 

IE.  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  yonr  circular 
Wth  of  July  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
>rt  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  for  the  year  ending  on 
30th  day  of  September  last. 

he  whole  amount  of  money  received  by  the  board  of  education 
lis  city,  during  the  year  ending  as  above,  was  $45,530.22,  of 
3h  $10,620.40  was  received  from  the  State.  This  amount, 
;h  includes  the  unexpended  balance  from  the  previous  year,  is 
than  the  amount  received  last  year  by  $610.34. 
he  wh'ole  amount  expended  for  the  purposes  of  common  school 
ruction,  during  the  year,  was  $43,947.04,  the  several  items  of 
;h  expenditure  are  here  enumerated  as  follows : 

teachers'  wages $27,730  24 

building,  repairing  and  leasing  school-houses,  and 

nprovement  of  grounds 10,973  65 

library  purposes,  including  text-books  for  indigent 

upils,  and  apparatus " 629  90 

all  other  incidental  expenses,  viz. : 

For  fuel   $591  17 

For  janitors'  salaries 2,o33  00 

Printing,  insurance,  etc 1,4S9  08 

4,613  25 

$43,947  04 


'he  total  expenditure  for  1879  was  $39,233.01,  showing  an 
'ease  in  expenditure  for  1880,  of  $4,714.03.  This  increased 
enditure  is  in  consequence  of  building  a  new  school-house,  a 
stantial  brick  structure  three  stories  in  height.  It  was  designed 
primary  school,  and  being  centrally  located,  it  affords  relief  to 
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the  overcrowded  primaries  of  several  ward  schools.  The  city  school 
library  and  offices  of  the  board  of  education  and  superintendent 
are  located  in  the  building. 

Tlie  number  of  schools  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  therefore  under  my  supervision,  is  nine,  including  one  high 
school,  one  central  grammar  school  and  seven  mixed  and  primary 
ward  schools. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  in  each  school  for  the  year,  with  tlie  number  of  teachers 
employed  therein,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Average  Attendance. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

« 

1880. 

1879. 

1880. 

1879. 

Hieli  Bclionl 

150.9 
ia5.4 
437.7 

91.2 
288.5 
889  6 
888 
225.8 

94.6 

150.6 

174 

8815 

98  3 
244.5 
872.2 
378.5 
221.3 

86.8 

5 

5 

11 

2 

7 

11 

10 

6 

2 

5 

Grammar  school 

5 

Oak  street  school 

10 

Wnshing'lon  street  school 

2 

Robinson  street  school 

6 

Pine  street  school 

11 

Carroll  street  school • 

New  street  school 

10 
6 

Alfred  street  school 

2 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  public  schools,  dur- 
ing some  portion  of  the  year,  is  3,056,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  of  51.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  entire  year,  is 
2,167,  an  increase  over  previous  year,  of  65.  The  attendance  iot 
the  past  year  has  been  ver}''  satisfactory,  being  nearly  71  per  cent;  of 
the  number  enrolled,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  highest  ever  attained. 

Some  attempts  were  made,  during  the  year,  to  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law,  but  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  warrant 
any  great  efforts  in  that  direction,  while  the  law  remains  in  its  pres- 
ent shape. 

The  standard  of  scholarship,  as  shown  by  the  careful  examina- 
tions made  during  the  year  and  at  its  close,  is  well  sustained,  and 
evinces  a  steady  improvement.  The  system  of  primary  education* 
which  has  obtained  in  our  schools  for  a  number  of  years,  is  being 
constantly  improved,  and  the  results  are  steadily  becoming  more 
satisfactor\\ 

During  the  year,  the  city  school  library  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged.  Nearly  800  new  volumes  have  been  adde^  to  it,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $1,000. 

A  new  and  complete  catalogue  has  been  made,  and  a  thorough* 
classification  effected.  No  agency  connected  with  our  public  schools 
is  comparable  in  value  with  a  well  selected  library  of  books  suitable 
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or  the  yonng.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  periodicals  and  newspa- 
^rs,  the  reading  of  books  is  apt  to  be  .neglected,  and  a  habit  of 
eading  fails  to  become  established.  To  stimulate  the  formation 
nd  enlargement  of  such  libraries,  it  might  be  well  if  the  Legisla- 
iire  would  authorize  s, prorata  distribution  of  the  moneys  annually 
pportioned  for  library  purposes,  to  the  several  school  districts,  to 
lose  districts  only  which  raised  an  equal  amount  by  taxation,  and 
pplied  the  same  to  the  purchase  of  books.  This  would  tend  to 
ie  establishment  of  libraries,  and  would  have  the  further  merit  of 
evoting  the  money  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  instead  of  having  it 
'ittered  away,  as  is  now  most  frequently  the  case. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  our  schools  with  increasing  efficiency.  The 
>ur8e  in  it  has  been  revised,  and  the  work  of  eacu  day  throughout 
le  year  outlined  for  the  several  grades.  The  practical  develop- 
lent  of  the  children,  by  means  of  it,  is  freely  admitted  by  those 
ho  were  indifferent  or  averse  to  its  introduction  into  our  schools. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  our  State  has  better  school  buildings,  taken  as 
whole,  than  Binghamton.  They  are  all  brick  structures,  with  one 
Kception,  recently  built,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
lents.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  lighted,  and  in  nearly 
^ery  case  especially  well  ventilated  '  They  are  constructed  on  the 
Ian  of  large  assembly  or  study  rooms,  with  recitation  rooms  con- 
eniently  located  and  ample  in  their  accommodations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  L.  IIAWLEY, 

Binghamton,  January  15,  1881.  Superintendeiit, 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Ion.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlw  Instruction  : 

Sib.  —  In  compliance  with  directions  contained  in  a  circular  re- 
vived from  you,  1  would  submit  the  following: 

In  the  firet  place,  allow  me  to  say,  this  district  is  about  forty-five 
dee  long,  north  and  south,  and  the  average  width  about  twenty 
Jles.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and,  in  some  parts,  almost  mountain- 
's. I  trust,  m  reviewing  my  work,  you  will  take  into  considera- 
^n  these  difficulties  I  have  tg  encounter. 
1  have  made  263  official  visits,  calling  once  at  every  school,  most 

them  twice,  and  in  some  cases  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  my 
sits  daring  the  same  term. 
I  find  most  of  my  teachers  are  learning  and  practiciiig  the  plan 

developing  each  lesson,  while  others  are  following  in  the  old  rut, 

asking  questions  and  receiving  answers  from  the  text-books.  The 
'Bt  class  I  encourage,  the  other  I  try  to  lift  out  of  this  rut,  and 
low  them  their  method  is  not  of  the  present  day. 
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In  all  of  my  visits,  263  in  number,  I  found  only  one  where  I 
thought  I  would  hoi  justified  in  asking  the  teacher  to  resign ;  here, 
it  was  done,  and  another  teacher  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  school, 
with  good  results. 

It  is  upon  these  visits,  though  necessarily  short,  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  teachers,  as  teachers.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  a  county  with  such  an  area  as  Cattaraugus  has  should  be 
divided  into  more  than  two  commissioner  districts. 

In  the  spring,  I  held  fourteen  public  examinations,  one  in  each 
town  of  the  district.  In  the  fall,  before  the  annual  school  meeting, 
I  held  fourteen  examinations  the  same  as  in  the  spring.  After  the 
school  meeting  it  became  necessary,  and  I  held  a  special  one,  I 
used  j)rinted  questions  and  required  written  answers. 

I  have  granted  third  rate  certificates  to  those,  all  other  things  be- 
ing favorable,,  answering  correctly  fifty  per  cent.,  second  grades  to 
those  answering  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  questions  embracing 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  civil  government,  reading 
and  spelling.  I  have  given  only  a  very  few  first  grades,  and  those 
were  given  to  those  of  a  successful  experience. 

I  have  written  this  fall  9  first  grades,  47  second  grades,  and  88 
third  grades,  or  a  total  of  14A  certificates.  There  are  15  second 
grades  I  wrote  last  spring,  and  13  first  grades  I  had  previously 
granted,  and  7  signed  by  ex-commissioner  McClure,  making  a  total 
of  179  commissioners'  certificates  in  force  to-day  in  this  district. 
There  are  five  Normal  teachers  engaged  for  the  coming  term.  It 
takes  108  teachers  to  fill  our  schools  during  the  winter,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  16.  Out  of  this  number,  I  know  of  7  that  have  en- 
gaged schools  outside  of  this  district,  leaving  an  actual  surplus  of 
only  9,  and  some  of  this  number  do  not  wish  to  teach.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  person  holding  a  certificate,  and  desiring  to  teach, 
that  has  not  a  school. 

In  addition  to  my  other  work,  I  find  from  an  actual  record,  that 
since  my  last  report  to  you,  I  have  received  and  answered  5I6 
official  letters  and  cards. 

Our  institute  was  held  in  the  second  district,  and  as  commis 
sioner  Crandall  will  undoubtedly  report  it  in  full,  I  will  only  say,  it 
was  a  SUCCESS,  and  expect  good  results  will  follow. 

Probably  we  know  as  little  in  this  county  of  the  Normal  schools 
and  their  work,  as  any  in  the  State.  We  have  only  a  few  of  their 
teachers  with  us.  I  think,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  general  impres- 
sion throughout  the  district,  that  Normal  schools  and  teachers'  in* 
stitutes  are  accomplishing  better  work  now  than  ever  before. 

We  have  one  academy  in  this  district.  The  Ten  Broeck  Free 
Academy  at  Franklinville,  Wm.  M.  Benson,  A.  M.,  principal.  1^ 
is  free,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  people  of  the  towns  of  Farmersville^ 
Franklinville  and  Machias.  They  have  an  average  of  about  200 
students  in  attendance. 

Most  of  my  teachers  have  been  students  at  this  school.    With 
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Prof.  Benson  at  its  head,  it  ranks  second  to  none  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe,  in  this  district,  the  public  schools  and 
public  education  generally  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction for  numerous  favors. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  HENRY  SH ALLIES, 

School  Commissioner. 
Sandusky,  November  15,  1880. 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY  — Second  Distrkti'. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  PubliG  Jnstruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  directions  contained  in  your  circular, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  accom- 
plished, during  the  past  school  year,  and  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  schools  >under  my  supervision,  together  with  remarks  upon  the 
school  laws  of  the  State  as  at  present  enforced. 

In  this  district  the  duties  of  school  commissioner  are  quite  oner- 
ous, as  within  its  limits  are  one  hundred  and  sevent3^-four  schools 
scattered  throughout  eighteen  towns.  My  time  has  been  wholly 
devoted  to  official  duties,  yet  visits  to  the  schools  have  been,  neces- 
sarily, less  frequent  than  I  desire,  and  I  have  availed  myself  of 
every  opportunity  to  inspire  and  inform  teachers  of  les?  experience 
by  bringing  them  in  contact  with  those  of  more  extended  experi- 
ence and  of  marked  ability.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the 
location  of  school-houses  and  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  I 
We  been  enabled  to  make  more  visits  during  the  past  year  than 
during  the  one  preceding,  and,  whenever  practicable,  have  invited 
School  officers  and  patrons  to  attend.  I  have  made,  during  the  past 
year,  two  hundred  and  eleven  visits,  some  of  them,  of  course,  brief, 
but  have  spent  my  time  where  I  thought  it  would  do  the  most 
Kood.  I  am  gratilied  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  recorded  visita- 
tions by  patrons  have  greatly  increased  and,  as  a  result,  school- 
jiouses  are  made  more  comfortable,  attendance  is  more  regular, 
interest  in  the  schools  greater  and  the  work  in  every  way  better. 
I  have  found  the  people  in  nlost  cases  ready  and  willing  to  co-op- 
^''ate  with  me,  and  am  convinced  that  two  or  more  visits  each  term 
bv  the  commissioner  would  greatly  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools ;  but  that  is  utterly  impossible,  except  in  a  few  cases,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  district.  Another  burden  is  caused  by 
"^e  neglect  of  district  clerks  and  town  clerks  to  comply  with  re- 
^jnirements  of  the  law.  In  some  towns  the  clerk  has  no  book  in 
^liich  district  boundaries  are  recorded,  and  in   many  others  the 
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records  aro  very  imperfect;  hence  frequent  calls  are  made  upon  the 
commissioner  to  settle  disputes  and  to  define  the  limits  of  districta, 
people  generally  believing  he  has  the  records  of  all  district  bounda- 
ries. I  liave  given  considerable  time  to  these  mattere  and  have 
supplied  deficiencies  as  far  as  possible. 

Two  examinations  have  been  held  in  each  town,  one  in  April, 
the  other  in  September.  Applicants  for  certificates  are  required  to 
answer,  in  writing,  questions  in  orthography,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  United  States  history.  In  addition  to  these  sub- 
jects, applicants  for  first  grade  are  examined  in  civil  government, 
physiology,  algebra  and  general  reading  or  topics  of  the  day.  At 
the  close  ot  the  written  examinations,  oral  questions  are  propounded 
on  reading,  penmanship,  methods  and  school  law.  The  examina- 
tions have  been  thorough  and  rigid  to  that  extent  that  the  number 
of  applicants,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  little  more  than  half  of 
that  of  the  year  preceding.  This  was  necessary  because  there  were 
so  many  persons  desiring  to  "  keep  school "  that  teache7^8  experi- 
enced great  diffijculty  in  obtaining  positions,  and  were  obliged  to 
teach  at  a  very  small  salary.  As  a  result,  many  good  teachers  en- 
gaged in  some  other  work  ;  but  a  radical  change  has  been  effected, 
and  to-day  our  schools  are  taught  by  the  better  teachers,  certificates 
having  been  granted  to  but  few  more  than  were  necessary  to  supply 
the  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  holding  certificates  and  the 
number  required  are  as  follows:  State  certificates,  six  ;  Normal  di- 
plomas, eiglit ;  first  grade,  forty-four ;  second  grade,  eighty-seven; 
third  grade,  fifty- six  ;  required,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

A  decided  improvement  in  school  buildings   and  furniture  has 
been  made,  though  there  is  still  a  lack  of  apparatus.     The  schools 
are  all  supplied  with  blackboards,  though  in  some  cases  they  arc  not 
as  good  as  desired.    Nearly  all  have  dictionaries,  and  many  of  them 
charts,  maps  and  globes.     A  few  weak  districts,  which  it  has  not 
been  thought  best  to  annul,  are  compelled   to  content  themselves 
with  an  ordinary  teacher,  and  very  little  apparatus;    but   gradually 
these  districts  are  becoming  less  in  number,  and  patrons  realize  that 
one  good,  vigorous  school   is   preferable  to  two  small,  poor  ones. 
The  instruction   is  often   irregular  and   imperfect,  as  teachers  ar(^ 
changed   in   most    of  the   rural   districts  every   term,    the  term* 
being  two  in  each  year,  covering  the  prescribed  twenty-eight  weeks- 
Each  teacher  may  do  good  worK,  but  the  methods  are  different,  and 
the  development  of  pupils'  minds  is  not  symmetrical.     Neverthe^ 
less,  facilities  for  good  work  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  I  believe 
students  in  our  common  schools  now  receive  better  preparation  fo^ 
life's  work  than  at  anv  other  time  in  the  history  of  our  countrv. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  growing  in  favor,  and  they  are  generally 
regarded  by  the  people  as  valuable  disseminators  of  theory  and 
pnnciple.  Our  institute  was  well  attended,  and  teachers  speak  in 
highest  terms  of  instruction  there  received.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers from  Normal  schools  is  small.  Some  of  them  aro  excellent  in* 
structors,  but  they  are  not  generally  more  successful  than  teachers 
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from  colleges  and  academies,  and  though  Normal  schools  are  pro- 
ductive of  mnch  good,  ih  my  judgment,  they  are  not  accomplishing 
the  work  designed  by  the  Legislature  when  they  were  established. 

There  is  one  academy  in  this  district,  and  three  union  schools 
having  academic  departments*  These  exert  a  salutary  influence 
npon  the  common  schools,  and  a  majority  of  the  teachers  are  edu- 
cated there.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  our  academies  are 
doing  good  work.  They  give  students  a  thorough,  practical  educa- 
tion, and  serve  to  stimulate  pupils  in  the  common  schools  to  renewed 
exertions  and  higher  aspirations.  [Jntil  the  present  year,  teachers' 
classes  have  been  maintained  in  them,  and  though  no  appropriation 
was  made,  Chamberlain  Institute  still  gives  the  same  instruction. 
Both  teachers  and  patrons  regard  these  classes  as  well  adapted  to 
the  preparation  of  those  who  desire  to  become  competent  instruct- 
ors. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is  a  faihire.  The  text-book  law 
has  resulted  in  little  good,  and  h?»s  not  accomplished  its  mission. 
The  appropriation  of  money  for  library  purposes  is  useless  as  it  is 
almost  invariably  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

The  present  trustee  system  and  the  employment  of  teachers  for 
a  single  term  are  defects  which  must  be  remedied  before  the  great- 
est possible  good  can  come  to  the  pupils  which  the  State  is  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  educate. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  courtesies  extended  to  me 
hy  the  department,  and  to  return  thanks  for  prompt  answers  to  all 
communications. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

JOEL  J.  CRANDALL, 
School  Commissioner, 
LnTLE  Valley,  Nove^niher  30,  1880. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  N;siL  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  Incompliance  with  the  requirements  of  your  circular,  I 
?ave  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  following  brief  report  concern- 
ing iny  work  as  school  commissioner. 

Daring  the  past  year,  I  have  examined  or  visited  one  hundred 
^^(1  ninety-nine  schools.  These  visits,  and  the  interviews  which  I 
h.ave  had  with  trustees,  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  teachers  of  this 
Commissioner  district  are  earnest  and  efficient,  and  that  the  work  of 
education  in  Cayuga  county  is  progressing.  Not  every  one  who 
has  the  honor  of  a  certificate  can  be  called  (efficient,  but  the  de- 
ficiencies which  I  have  noticed  are  in  methods  and  ability  to  gov- 
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ern.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these  instances  are  tiew.  I  have 
examined,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty -six  teachers,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  received  certificates,  including 
those  indorsed  and  renewed. 

There  are,  of  course,  unexpired  licenses  granted  by  my  prede 
cessor,  the  number  of  which  I  cannot  state.  The  total  number  of 
licenses,  however,  cannot  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
teachers  employed ;  and,  I  may  say,  none  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  teachers  employed.     The  time  when  teachers  and  trustees  com 

fJained  of  the  superabundance  of  teachers  has  gone  by,  and  the 
ault  to-day  is  in  the  making  of  bo  many  applications  by  each 
teacher.  The  licenses  granted  have  been  granted  upon  written 
examinations  in  tlie  following  branches:  Arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  orthography.  United  States  history,  civil  government 
and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  I  think  the  matter  of  prescrib- 
ing examinations  should  be  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  that  they  should  be  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  time 
and  manner  of  holding  them,  by  the  Supierintendcnt  of  Pnblicln- 
struction,  as  the  examinations  for  State  certificates  are  now  pre- 
scribed. 

The  present  system  of  apportionment  of  public  money  seems  to 
be  just,  and  meets  universal  approval,  excepting  the  apportionment 
of  library  money  to  such  districts  as  year  after  year  appropriate  it 
to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.  But  two  school  districts  in 
this  commissioner  district  use  their  library  apportionment  for  li- 
brary pui^poses. 

There  have  been  no  alterations  of  district  boundaries,  during  my 
term  of  oflSce,  in  this  commissioner  district,  and  no  neighborbood 
difficulties  arising  from  school  affairs  which  have  come  under  my 
observation  or  to  my  knowledge. 

In  hiring  teachers,  I  find  that  trustees  act  the  pleasure  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  districts.  They  generally  hire  such  as 
are  approved  by  the  district.  I  find  no  trustees  over-anxious  to  en- 
gage the  unqualified.  They  are  at  fault  many  times  in  employing 
such  as  have  no  license,  and  many  times  subject  themselves  to  some 
inconvenience. 

The  teachers'  institutes  which  have  been  held  in  this  countv  have 
been  productive  of  great  good.  The  attendance  at  these  institutes 
has  been  good,  and  teachers  have  a  growing  interest  in  them.  I 
find  that  teachers  adopt  the  methods  of  the  conductors  to  a  large 
extent,  and  go  out  from  the  institute  to  their  work  w^ith  increased 
energy  and  a  greater  sense  of  their  responsibility.  I  put  most 
dependence  upon  such  teachers  as  attend  institutes  and  associations. 
We,  the  people  of  this  commissioner  distict,  have  no  opportunity 
to  judge  !Normal  schools  and  Normal  teachers.  By  my  report  you 
find  that  but  three  Normal  teachers  have  taught  in  this  commissioner 
district.  I  think  these  did  not  employ  Normal  methods,  at  the 
special  request  of  trustees. 

There  are  no  private  schools  in  this  commissioner  district.    The 
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^^demies  at  Weedsport  and  Port  Byron  send  out  annnally  a  nuin- 
>er  of  young  teachers,  whose  knowledge  of  books  and  subjects  to  be 
au^ht  and  methods  of  presenting  subject-inaiter  are  good.  Gen- 
erally they  are  young,  and  if  deficient  in  any  particular,  it  is  in  judg- 
oaent  and  in  ability  to  manage. 

In  closing,   I  would  say,  judging  from   my  own  knowledge  of 
surrounding  counties,  that  the  schools  and  the  teachers  and  the 
cause  of  education  in  Cayuga  county  are  up  with  any. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

WILL  C.  HOPKINS, 

School  Commfhi8sio7k>€r, 
MERmiAN,  Noveraber  16,  1880. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  NeilGilmour, 

Superintervdent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

SiE.  —  According  to  your  request,  I  respectfully  report  that  my 
commissioner  district  consists  of  thirteen  townships,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  school  districts  of   one  hundred  and  forty-three  departments. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools  twice, 
daring  the  last  school  year,  making  two  hundred  and  tifty-one  visits. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  commissioner's  visits  are  considered 
sufficiently  important  to  awaken  a  lively  desire  in  both  teacher  and 
pupil  to  convince  him  that  they  intend  to  show  improvement.  The 
limited  time  I  am  able  to  remain  precludes  the  possibilit}'  of  obtain- 
ing more  'than  a  general  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools. 

The  impressions  I  have  received,  during  my  visits,  are  of  a  mixed 
character.  While  I  saw  some  things  to  censure,  and  the  need  of 
uiany  suggestions,  I  also  saw  much  to  commend.  We  have  too 
niauy  teachers  who  adhere  too  closely  to  text-books,  who  take  little 
or  no  pains  to  prepare  a  subject  or  topic  for  class  work,  thereby 
very  ranch  weaKenmg  their  power  for  true  teaching,  who  fail  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  the  school  room  in  any  way,  and  who  wholly 
ueglect  or  ignore  the  practice  of  ventilation  according  to  any  com- 
nion  sense  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  decorate 
the  school  room  with  some  prints  which  relieve  the  barrenness  of 
fte  walls,  arrange  some  curtains  for  the  windows,  and  are  doing 
very  good  work  in  teaching,  showing  a  tact  and  originality  in 
Methods  and  ability  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  patrons  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pupils. 

I  have  licensed  two  hundred  and  twenty -four  teachers  during 
the  past   year.     By  appointment   published   in   the   local   papers, 
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I  have  met  the  teachers  in  each  town,  in  the  spring,  and  at 
the  institute  in  the  fall,  and  given  written  examinations  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  Arithmetic,  grammar  and  language,  geography, 
spelling,  United  States  history,  civil  government,  and  sometimes 
reading  and  sounds  of  the  language  witn  diacritical  marks. 

I  think  some  compendium  of  school  subjects  as  was  mentioned 
at  the  association  at  Canandaigua,  might  work  good  results  in  being 
a  basis  of  research  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  tending  to  a 
uniformity  of  commissioners'  work. 

I  have  not  learned  of  any  opposition  to  the  school  laws  of  the 
State  (except  it  may  be  the  compulsory  education  act,  which  is 
comparatively  a  dead  letter  in  this  locality),  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
portionment of  public  money,  alteration  of  school  district  bounda- 
ries or  settlement  of  local  difficulties.  But  in  employing  teachers, 
the  matter  of  low  prices  seems  in  many  cases  to  out-weigh  worth. 
Whether  the  last  point  can  be  remedied  by  other  than  pub- 
lic sentiment  may  be  a  question. 

While  I  find  ignorance,  to  a  certain  extent,  among  the  people, 
concerning  school  work,  I  also  find  the  general  public  mind  very 
well  informed  upon  most  matters  relating  to  the  schools.  We 
think  the  latter  condition  is  largely  due  to  the  maintenance  of  a  dis- 
trict teachers'  association,  which  meets  from  six  to  ten  times  a  year 
in  different  localities  in  the  commissioner  district.  Large  audien(«s 
of  the  patrons  attend  and  witness  class  exercises,  and  aid  in  dis- 
cussing the  various  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  of  school 
work,  and  other  educational  questions  of  interest,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  educators  of  public  seritiment  that  can  be 
operated  by  school  officers. 

The  teachers'  institute  in  our  county  I  think  is  a  power  for  good 
to  very  many  teachers  As  a  rule,  the  attendance  is  full  and  regu- 
lar during  the  entire  time;  this  doubtless  is  the  result  of  the  one 
week's  session.  The  lectures,  at  the  institute,  desert  especial 
notice,  for  this  feature  of  the  work  always  secures  large  audiences 
of  patrons  and  citizens  who  show  deep  interest  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  educational  work ;  and  this  interest  in  institutes 
seems  to  increase,  for  at  the  institute  held  at  Moravia,  October  27, 
we  had  a  larger  record  of  attendance,  and  deeper  interest  in  the  work, 
than  I  have  known  at  any  previous  institute. 

Public  sentiment  indorses  the  work  of  Normal  schools,  but  I 
opine  that  our  rural  districts  do  not  derive  a  tithe  of  the  benefit 
from  them  that  the  Legislature  intended  they  should,  because  the 
small  remuneration  for  teaching  and  the  uncertainty  of  duration  of 
employment  drive  many  energetic,  and  therefore  the  best.  Normal 
graduates  into  other  lines  of  labor. 

There  are,  within  the  limits  of  this  commissioner  district,  two 
academies,  two  female  colleges  and  three  private  schools. 

Oak  wood  Seminary,  an  academy  located  at  Union  Springs,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Friends'  Academy,  is  of  long  standing..  Tb^ 
school   is   in    session    for  forty  weeks,   and   five   hours   per  dajJ 
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Inrin^  the  past  year,  seventy-eight  students  were  in  attendance ; 
;he  school  is  in  a  flourishing  conaition. 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy  at  Aurora,  has  four  terras,  for  forty 
^eeks,  and  five  hours  per  day.  Registered  fifty  students,  average 
;hirty-five.  The  studies  pursued  in  this  and  Oakwood  arc  those 
jommonly  found  in  academies. 

Howland  School,  a  college  for  young  ladies,  is  situated  at  Union 
Bprings,  has  a  calendar  of  three  terms,  forty  weeks,  and  five  hours 
per  day.  Registered  last  year,  thirty  students.  Besides  a  prepara- 
tory course  of  three  years,  there  are  three  collegiate  courses  of  four 
years  each. 

Wells'  College,  exclusively  for  ladies,  is  situated  at  "Aurora  on 
Caynga."  During  the  year,  its  attendance  was  full.  The  school  is, 
every  way,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with  suflScient  endowments  to 
reasonably  insure  its  perpetuity. 

Dr.  Tillotson's  school,  in  the  township  of  Genoa,  is  a  private 
school  for  both  sexes.  The  number  recorded,  about  thirty.  The 
doctor  approves  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but 
always  keeps  in  view  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

Miss  H.  Hussey's  Sherwood  select  school,  in  the  township  of  Venice, 
has  three  terms,  forty  weeks,  and  five  and  one-half  hours  per  day. 
Recorded  thirty-three,  average  thirty,  and  prepares  students  for 
schools  of  the  grade  of  Cornell  University. 

Prof.  Hosea  Curtis'  school,  at  Moravia,  is  a  private  school,  pur- 
sning  a  course  of  study  similar  to  that  of  a  high  school  or  an  academic 
department. 

Cayuga  county  stands  in  the  front  rank  in  her  provisions  for  the 
higher  education  of  young  women,  but  for  young  men,  there  are 
no  advantages  for  ^  collegiate  course  ;  but  below  this,  the  scope  of 
school  courses  is  so  varied  and  comprehensive,  that  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  may  secure  an  excellent  common  school  education  and  a 
preparation  for  a  scientific  or  a  classical  course,  and  if  they  do  not, 
the  fault  must  be  laid  at  their  own  doors. 

PETER  SUTPHEN, 

School  Commissioner. 

Cayuga,  Octoler  15,  1880. 


CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  — Fiest  Distkict. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmotjr, 

Superinterident  of  Pvhlic  Insi/mction  : 

Sm.  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
Diit  the  following  report : 

There  are,  in  this  commissioner  district,  four  union  schools  and 
U6  common  schools,  scattered  over  an  area  of  553  square  miles. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one 
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years,  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last,  was  7,269,  of  whom  6,213 
attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  average  daily 
attendance  of  all  the  schools,  daring  the  year,  was  3,722,  being  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  and  51.21  per  cent,  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation, which  I  consider  a  very  creditable  showing  for  a  rnnil 
district. 

Value  of  school-house  sites $20,756  OO 

Value  of  school-houses 143,795  OO 

Assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 12,463,169  OO 

Amount  of  public  money 19,149  01 

Raised  by  tax 22,502  05 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages 34,300  00 

Paid  teachers  while  attending  institute 96  00 

The  total  expense  of  this  district,  during  the  year,  was  $47,433. 08. 

One  new  school-house  has  been  built  in  district  No.  16,  in 
Harmony,  at  a  cost  of  $2,875,  $75  of  which  was  given  the  district 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Glidden,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town. 

I  have  held  thirty-seven  public  examinations.  There  are  twenty- 
eight  teachers  employed  at  the  present  time,  who  are  either  grad- 
uates of  a  Normal  school  or  hold  a  State  certificate,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  licensed  by  the  school  commissioner. 

The  total  number  holding  certificates  under  my  hand  is  192. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  place  to  ascertain  a  person's  ability 
to  instruct  and  manage  a  school  is  in  the  school  room. 

I  have  unhesitatingly  refused  to  license  teachers  the  second  time 
who  lacked  some  of  tlie  most  important  elements  of  strength,  viz.  • 
tact  and  skill  to  govern  a  school. 

Every  district  has  maintained  a  school  twenty-eight  weeks.  I 
think  that  if  the  money  which  is  sometimes  expended  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  school  or  more,  were  paid  for  the  services  of  better 
teachers  for  the  time  required  by  law,  the  schools  would  be  mor^ 
largely  attended  and  the  children  much  farther  advanced. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  inspect  all  the  schools,  during  the  past 
year,  but  I  nave  taken  great  pains  to  visit  those  in  which  were  eoa* 
ployed  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

1  required  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools  to  make  a  monthly 
report  containing  the  names  of  all  pupils  attending  school,  and 
showing  the  attendance,  punctuality,  deportment  and  scholarship  of 
each  respectively. 

From  these  reports  I  made  up  an  honor  roll  for  each  district, 
containing  the  names  of  those  who  were  perfect  on  the  points 
enumerated  above,  and  secured  their  publication  in  the  "  Country- 
side," a  magazine  edited  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bishop,  of  Jamestown,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 

I  found  that  this  method  proved  a  great  incentive  to  regular 
attendance  and  good  behavior,  for  while  there  has  been  a  large  de- 
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crease  in  the  school  population  of  the  district,  the  total  average 
daily  attendance  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding  year. 

By  this  means,  the  condition  of  every  school  was  known  outside 
of  its  own  limits,  which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  cause  every  one 
interested  in,  or  responsible  for  its  progress  and  efficiency,  to  do  his 
whole  duty.  ^Sl^ 

^Oiir  institute  was  held  at  Chautauqua,  commencing  July  6th,  and 
continued  one  week.  There  were  in  attendance  226  teachers  who 
had  taught  on  an  average  of  nearly  eight  terms  each,  which  fact 
shows  that  we  have  many  experienced  teachers  in  our  county  who 
believe  in  institute  work.  Many  of  the  teachers  closed  their  schools 
and  consented  to  lose  their  time,  rather  than  to  have  any  trouble 
with  the  trustees,  or  be  absent  from  the  institute.  Our  instructors 
were  Profs.  Kennedy  and  Lantry,  assisted  by  Profs.  Palmer,  Love 
and  Harkins,  of  our  county.  Local  institutes  have  been  held  each 
month  during  the  year.  The  object  of  these  gatherings  is  two- 
fold: first,  to  discuss  questions  pertaining  to  school  work;  second, 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  designed  especially  for  self-improve- 
"lent.  These  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  have  received 
the  undivided  support  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  district. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  prompt  answers  to  all  my  in- 
quiries, I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  H.  WICKS, 

School  Commissioner, 

Panama,  December  8,  1880. 


CBLA.UTAUQTJA  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  - 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instrttction : 

Sib.  —  In  obedience  to  your  demand,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

There  are,  in  the  fourteen  townships  of  which  ray  district  is  com- 
posed, 140  school  districts  and  parts  of  districts;  having,  within 
tile  bounds  of  mv  district,  152  school-houses  Three  hundred  and 
^^enty-one  different  persons  have  been  employed  as  teachers,  and 
^We  have  been  employed  at  the  same  time,  for  at  least  twentj-eight 
^eeks,  during  the  year,  232  teachers. 

,  I  have  licensed  251  different  persons  ;  twenty-two  of  those  teach- 
^'^g  in  my  district  hold  Normal  diplomas,  twelve  hold  the  State  Su 
P^Hntendent's  license,  one  of  which  was  obtained  upon  examina- 
tion; twenty-nine  were  licensed  by  the  superintendent   of  schools 
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in  district  number  one,  Ellicott,  while  a  few  are  teaching  npon  the 
unexpired  license  of  my  predecessor. 

I  have  made  170  visits  to  schools,  during  the  year,  ususally  spend- 
ing one-half  day  in  each  school.  In  some  cases,  where  the  circum- 
stances have  seemed  to  demand  it,  I  have  spent  the  whole  day,  and 
in  a  few  cases,  in  the  villages,  have  been  able  to  visit  more  than  two 
schools  in  a  day. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  held  several  teacher^  meetings^  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  work.  The  main 
object  has  been  to  give  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  the  benefit 
of  the  exprience  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  ones,  and  to 
devise  rational,  practical,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  uniform   plans  of 

Performing  the  work.  These  meetings,  although  in  some  cases 
eld  under  difficulties,  have  been  of  great  profit,  not  only  in  secur- 
ing the  object  directly  aimed  at,  but  also  in  the  enthusiasm  they 
have  created  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  interest  they  have 
awakened  among  the  people. 

In  three  instances,  I  have  called  together  the  district  officers^  in 
diflPerent  localities  in  my  district,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
school  work  from  their  stand-point,  to  the  end  that  all  might  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  working  of  our  school  system,  and  that 
we  might  secure  a  more  complete  and  intelligent  performance  of 
their  diities.  Although  it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  so  good  an 
attendance  as  we  would  like,  the  result  of  these  meetings  has  been 
satisfactory.  I  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  issued  circulars  to  the 
trustees  of  the  various  districts,  calling  their  attention  to  some  little 
matters  concerning  the  schools,  offering  some  suggestions,  and  ask- 
ing their  co-operation  in  some  movement  for  reform. 

At  our  teachers'  institute,  held  July  6th,  1880,  we  concluded  to 
organize  teachers'  classes  in  different  parts  of  the  district  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  of  supplemental  study  calculated  to 
prepare  the  teacher,  while  at  work,  for  the  better  performance  of 
her  work.  A  four  years'  course  was  accordingly  arranged,  which, 
it  was  believed,  if  pursued  at  all,  would  make  the  teacher  more 
efficient,  and  if  completed,  would  enable  her  to  receive  a  State  cer- 
tificate upon  examination.  The  teachers  generally  were  willing? 
and  many  of  them  eager  to  undertake  the  work;  and  many  are  now 
pursuing  their  studies  alone  as  best  they  can.  It  will,  however,  b® 
remembered  that  the  State  association,  which  met  soon  after, 
recommended  that  the  Department  prepare  work  of  this  kind  which 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  Owing  to  this  actioo? 
and  also  to  some  unlooked-for  difficulties  in  prosecuting  this  work 
according  to  the  plan  we  had  adopted,  the  scheme  has  not  beei* 
carried  out  as  contemplated.  I  believe,  however,  that  some  pl*^ 
of  this  kind  would  prove  the  most  practical  and  economical  way  ^^ 
securing,  at  once,  good  and  efficient  teachers  in  our  country  schools- 

I  have,  during  the  last  year,  required  from  each  teacher  in  voj 
district  a  special  monthly  report^  containing  an  honor  roll,  in  which 
were  reported  the  names  of  all  pupils  who.  during  the  month,  bad 
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not  beeu  absent  or  tardy,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  been  uni- 
formly studious  and  obedient. 

The  names  in  this  honor  roll  have  been  gratuitously  published 
by  C.  E.  Bishop,  of  Jamestown,  in  his  monthly  magazine.  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  addition  to  the  information  which  this  report  has  each 
month  given  me  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  my 
district,  it  has  proven  a  means  of  discipline  in  the  schools,  and  has 
tended  largely  to  do  away  with  tardiness,  while  it  certainly  has 
caused  an  increase  in  our  average  attendance. 

By  referring  to  the  statistical  report  for  this  year,  you  will  see 
that  the  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  on  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school,  during  the  year,  has  been  larger  in  my  dis- 
trict than  was  reported  for  any  county  in  the  State  for  the  year 
1879.  You  will  also  see  that  but  three  counties  excelled  us  in  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of  children  of 
school  age;  and  I  believe  that,  but  tor  the  five  hundred  children 
that  attend  private  schools  in  Dunkirk,  and  the  four  hundred  chil- 
dren that  attend  the  Normal  school  at  Fredonia,  we  would  have 
taken  the  prize  in  this  class  also. 

I  have  made  but  few  changes  in  district  boundaries,  and,  while  it 

8  seemed  to  me  just  that  these  changes  should  be  made,  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  opposed  by  the  people  and  oflScers  of 
the  district  unfavorably  affected,  and  have  at  last  been  made  only 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  town  officers.  I  would  suggest  that  as 
alterations  in  district  boundaries  have,  in  most  cases,  finally  to  be 
made  by  town  oflScers,  this  work  might  more  properly  be  done  by 
them  in  the  beginning.  Perhaps,  however,  it  might  be  well  to 
provide  that  their  order,  before  it  become  valid,  must  receive  the 
signature  of  the  commissioner.  This  would  leave  the  work  to  be 
done  by  those  who  live  so  near  the  locality  to  be  affected  that  they 
roay  know  the  peculiar  wants  and  situation  of  all  parties,  while  the 
pommissioner,  who  views  the  matter  from  his  greater  distance,  may 
interpose  his  veto  whenever  it  appears  that  the  general  good  is 
likely  to  be  sacrificed  to  local  interests.  As  the  law  now  operates, 
the  case  is  directly  the  opposite. 

^  I  have  held  teacher^  examinations  in  the  several  towns  of  my 
district  twice,  during  the  year,  have  held  two  special  examinations 
for  absentees  from  the  whole  district,  and  in  few  cases,  where  the 
circnrnstances  have  seemed  to  demand  it,  I  have  granted  private 
^xauiinations. 

My  method  of  conducting  examinations  is  for  the  most  part  to 
Cornish  the  teachers  with  printed  lists  of  questions,  and  require 
written  answers.  In  addition  to  their  examination  in  the  branches 
^Qght  in  the  regular  routine  of  school  work,  I  have  endeavored  to 
"^termine  something  of  the  candidate's  plan  of  work,  the  methods 
^naployed,  and  also  to  test  her  knowledge  of  such  general  subjects 
^  ought  to  be  understood  in  order  that  one  may  be  successful  in 
Caching. 

I  have  thus  far  given  short  term  licenses.     1st.  Because  I  believe 
29 
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that  it  is  only  by  repeated  examinations  that  one  is  sure  of  knowing 
the  real  qualifications  of  his  teacher  in  the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion. 2d.  When  an  experienced  teacher  with  whom  we  are  unac- 
quainted passes  only  fairly,  it  seems  better  to  continue  her  upon  a 
«hort  terra  license  than  to  reject  her  at  once.  3d.  One  can  more 
easily  dispose  of  a  teacher  who  has  succeeded  in  some  way  in  pass- 
ing the  examination  and  who  proves  unsuccessful  in  the  school 
room,  by  refusing  her  a  license  than  by  annulling  her  license.  4th. 
Examinations  are  educative,  and  their  frequent  occurrence  proves  a 
strong  incentive  to  study,  enables  us  more  rapidly  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualifications,  and  quietly,  but  eflEectually,  drives  out  the 
drones.  5th.  The  frequent  bringing  of  the  teachere  together  estab- 
lishes pleasant  relations,  unites  them  in  sympathy,  and  creates 
enthusiasm  and  love  for  their  work. 

I  ^^J)  by  discouraging  private  examinations,  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  all  who  expect  to  teach,  at  our  class  examinations.  I 
am  able  thereby  to  get  before  me  at  the  same  time  all  appliciuits, 
and  am  able  the  better  to  select  from  among  tl^em  the  number 
necessary  to  supply  the  schools. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  to  supply  only  a  few  more  teachere  than 
we  have  schools,  and  these  I  select  from  all  the  candidates,  taking 
into  consideration  all  qualifications,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
which  I  think  will  best  tit  them  for  the  work. 

I  try  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  teachers  that  none  of  them 
will  be  retained  after  I  find  enough  that  can  do  better  than  they  do. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  especially  endeavor  to  discourage  all  persons 
who  desire  to  enter  the  work  only  temporarily,  or  to  make  teaching 
A  mere  make-shift,  believing  that  while  they  might  do  well  during 
he  short  time  they  teach,  the  cause  would  be  better  served  by  secur- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are  willing  to  continue 
in  the  service  year  after  year. 

Much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  teachers'  examinations  on 
account  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in  standard,  the  abuse  of  discre- 
tionary power  on  the  part  of  the  commissioner,  and  his  embarrass- 
ments from  different  sources,  mainly  political.     Much  as  I  wouW 
like  to  regard  with  favor  a  project  which  would  relieve  me  of  tb® 
labor  and  responsibility  of  these  examinations,  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  plan  would  prove  wholly  impracticable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  commissioner,  who  is  everywhere  he*^ 
responsible  for  the  work  of  his  teachers,  should  be  the  only  one  wl^^ 
should  have  the  power  to  say  who  shall  be  permitted  to  do  tb-^ 
work,  and  that  any  move  to  take   the  examinations  with  almo^ 
unlimited  discretionary  power  out  of  his  hands,  would  simply  t^t^ 
to  shear  him  of  his  only  element  of  strength,  disrobe  him  of  the  l^**' 
tie  trace  of  authority  he  has,  and  make  his  office  contemptible. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  commissioners  should  frequently 
called  to  account  by  the  Department,  to  whom  they  are  responsible  J 
that  they  should  be  required  to  submit  plans  of  examinations  a.^  . 
lists  of  questions  before  placing  them  before  the  teachers,  and  tb^ 
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Department  should  give  instructions  of  a  general  nature,  and 
et  the  commissioners  at  stated  times  to  advise,  plan  and  direct  in 
ard  to  this,  together  with  other  details  of  the  work, 
'n  regard  to  the  manner  of  emjjloying  commissioners^  it  cannot 
denied  but  that,  so  long  as  the  office  is  elective  every  three 
rs,  the  person  holding  office  will  experience  inconvenience  on 
ount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  small  politicians ;  and  eer- 
ily no  one  would  object  to  removing  the  office  from  the  difficul- 
i  which  now  surround  it,  if  it  could  only  be  so  placed  as  not  to 
lounter  other  and  more  grievous  ones. 

^Vould  not  this  whole  problem  be  solved,  if  we  would  make 
fibility  to  the  office  of  commissioner  to  depend  upon  such  quali- 
itions  as  would  insure  efficient  and  independent  officers  ?  Such 
lOve  would  certainly  cut  off  all  that  flood  of  candidates  who  de- 
nd  office  in  payment  for  political  services,  and  who  will  take  any 
ce  for  the  money  it  will  bring  them.  It  will  confine  the  selec- 
n  to  a  class  of  men  whose  character  and  presence  will  protect  them 
m  being  annoyed  by  the  penny  politician,  and  whose  services  are 
^uch  demand  that  they  would  not  be  dependent  upon  any  politi- 

officc; 

A^llow  the  people  to  select  from  such  a  class  of  men  only ;  then, 
ce  the  Department  may  correct  any  mistake  that  people  might 
ike,  by  removing  the  officer,  we  shall  have  as  good  a  plan  for 
•nishing  these  onicers  as  need  be. 

There  seems  to  be  some  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
portionm^ent  of  pvblic  money  is  made.  The  average  attendance 
those  districts  that  have  more  than  twenty  eight  week^  of  school 
often  less  than  it  would  be  if  tiie  school  were  to  last  only  during 

school  year.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  law  now  operates  so 
to  encourage  stinginess,  and  lay  a  tax  upon  liberality.  It  virtu- 
^  says,  you  can  have  so  much  more  money  by  running  the  school 
t  so  as  to  satisfy  the  law  than  you  can  if  you  tax  yourselves  to 
e  your  children  further  advantages. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  retaining  the  pupil  quota, 
lie  in  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  an  injustice.     From  compari- 

of  the  trustees'  reports,  I  find  that  the  town  of  Pom  fret  re- 
^ed  from  the  public  fund  $5.11  for  each  day's  attendance 
ing  the  year  ;  while  the  town  of  Cherry  Creek  received  for  each 
*8  attendance  only  $3.72;  and  that,  from  the  pupil  quota 
^e,  Pomfret  drew,  for  every  pupil  that  attended  school  at  all, 
ing  the  year,  $1.44;  while  Cherry  Creek  so  received  but  $0.80. 

the  other  hand,  Pomfret  raised  by  local  tax,  for  school  purposes, 
f-fifths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  while  Cherry 
iek  correspondingly  raised  one  and  three-fifth  mills, 
^^here  is  good  reason  for  encouraging  weak  districts  by  means  of 

district  quota;  but  I  can  see  no  good   reason   for  stimulating 
ikness  in  districts  by  paying  money  upon  pupils  that  work  at 
ne,  roam  about,  or  are  sent  away  to  school. 
Jpon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  all  of  the 
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public  money,  aside  from  the  district  quota,  was  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  during  a  certain 
number  of  successive  weeks  of  school  —  not  over  thirty  in  number— 
which  time  should  be  designated  as  the  amount  of  school  required 
for  each  year,  the  change  would  prove  beneficial.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  would  plainly  appear  that  every  pupil  could,  by  his  attend- 
ance in  school,  be  practically  earning  something  with  which  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  school.  In  any  case,  however,  I  would  provide 
that,  except  by  special  permit  from  the  Department,  no  district 
shall  receive  from  the  State  more  than  double  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  r^ise  for  teachers'  wages  by  local  tax. 

If  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  my  district  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  school  room,  the  actual  results 
that  come  from  this  work,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  on 
the  part  of  the  patrons  and  the  community  in  general,  then  it  may 
be  said  that  our  union  schools,  and  a  few  district  schools,  are  doin^; 
good  work,  and  probably  rank  w^ith  the  best  schools  of  their  class. 
And,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  country  schools  in  fi;eneral  that, 
in  comparison  with  their  condition  up  to  this  time  and  when  com- 
pared with  such  schools  elsewhere,  we  have  great  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied ;  but  considered  in  the  light  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  I 
believe  with  proper  regulation  may  be  made  to  be,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed their  present  condition  is  not  satisfactory. 

Much  more  is  demanded  of  our  public  schools  than  formerly ;  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  lessening  every  year ;  machinery  is  taking 
the  place  of  untrained  muscle,  and  at  the  same  time  making  » 
demand  for  skilled  labor ;  mercantile  and  commercial  interests  aro 
advancing,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  common  laborer  must; 
be  an  artisan,  and  the  business  man  a  philosopher.     It  has  beef 
demonstrated  that  mind  training  is  essential  or  at  least  most  benefi.— 
cial  in  every  department  of  labor,  and  that  the  waste  for  want  of 
this  training,  both  to  the  individual  and  the  State,  exceeds  a  thoa— 
sand-fold  the  cost  of  securing  it.     We  can,  therefore,  no  longed 
afl'ord  to  allow  the  child  to  leave  the  school  without  the  utmost^ 
development  of  his  powers  that  can  be  accomplished  during  thes<^ 
school  years. 

Our  cities  and  larger  towns  are  quite  generally  disposed  to  d4:> 
their  duty  in  this  direction,  and  for  us  to  provide  for  our  pupils  \t^ 
the  country  schools  less  advantages  than  we  provide  for  those  in  th^ 
villages,  when  they  can  be  as  well  provided  for  without  greateX* 
financial  burden  to  the  State  or  the  district,  is  nothing  less  thaX>- 
criminal  discrimination. 

In  these  remarks  I  do  not  refer  at  all  to  higher  education,  but  to 
the  unequal  opportunities  afforded  in  our  primary  schools.  TW^ 
youth  of  our  villages  do  not  receive  their  greatest  advantage  ov^^ 
those  of  the  country  in  the  opportunities  afforded  to  pursue  tti. 
higher  or  academic  branches,  but  in  the  superiority  of  the  wo: 
done  in  the  primary  schools. 

Comparatively  few  of  those  in  our  city  and  village  schools  ev^^ 
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pa»8  beyond  the  grade  ot  what  is  required  in  the  country  schools. 
Of  the  thirty-eight  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  Jamestown, 
thirty-three  are  confined  in  their  labors  to  those  branches  which  it  is 
necessary  to  have  taught  in  the  district  schools.  These  country 
schools  can  be  made  to  furnish  just  as  good  advantages  in  these 
BJementary  English  branches  as  these  thirty-three  village  schools  do, 
and  justice  to  uie  people  and  the  State  demands  that  they  shall  do  it. 

\Vhen  we  consider  what  provisions  are  made  in  the  villages  to 
Becnre  the  results  they  do,  there  is  reason  for  wonder  that,  with 
the  provisions  that  are  made  for  the  country  schools,  we  should 
Becnre  any  benefits  whatever.  These  thirty-tliree  teachers  referred 
to  above  are  nearly  every  one  of  tliem  graduates.  Most  of  them 
have  had  years  of  experience;  they  are  furnished  with  a  library 
containing  all  standard  works,  together  with  all  works  designed 
especially  to  help  the  teachers;  they  are  provided  with  the  freshest 
educational  news;  they  meet  frequently  in  teachers'  meetings  for 
discussion  and  conference  in  regard  to  their  work,  which  work  is 
from  the  beginning  laid  out  and  superintended  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perienced educators,  who  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  acute  thinkers  and  progressive  workers  of  the  times. 

The  country  schools  of  the  same  grade  are  furnished  with  such 
material  as  we  can  get ;  a  mixed  and  ever  changing  company ; 
scarcely  a  graduate  among  them ;  many  of  them  young  and  inex- 
perienced, having  no  retrospect  of  childhood,  no  appreciation  of 
the  child's  nature  or  needs,  no  special  training,  no  well  developed 
plans.  Such  teachers,  scattered  over  a  territory  forty  miles  by 
twenty  in  extent,  practically  without  supervision,  with  no  teachers' 
peetings,  no  opportunity  for  guidance  or  instruction  except  what 
IS  gained  from  the  hurried  visits  of  the  school  commissioner;  such 
teachers,  under  such  circumstances,  are  expected  to  develop  the 
faculties  of  our  children  and  fit  them  for  usefulness. 

The  financial  showing  is  no  more  encouraging.  By  comparison 
jf  the  trustees'  reports  tor  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1880,  I 
^^d  that  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  paid  for  teachers' 
^^ges  in  my  district  was  paid  to  the  eis^hty-eight  teachers  who  taught 
^  the  four  schools  of  the  district  that  employ  at  the  sjime  time  five 
tellers  and  upwards ;  and  that  only  forty-two  per  cent,  was  paid 
^  the  one  hundred  and  forty -four  teachers  who  taught  in  all  the 
''her  schools,  including  two  union  schools  and  five  village  schools, 
^^^loying  at  the  same  time  from  two  to  four  teachers  each. 

These  eighty-eight  teachers,  seventy-seven  of  whom  were  con- 
ned in  their  work  to  teaching  the  common  branches,  were  paid  an 
^erage  of  $385.78  each;  while  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
'Hehers,  two  of  whom  were  confined  in  their  work  to  teaching 
-Hdemic  studies,  received  an  average  of  $173.75  each  ;  and  a  large 
^ttion  of  the  latter  class  received  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $150 
^t"  annum,  some  of  them  taking  nearly  half  of  this  in  board  around 
^e  district. 

I  also  find   that  the  rural   districts  raised,  by  local  tax,  for  school 
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purposes  —  including  the  estimated  amount  for  teachers'  board 
upon  the  district — the  sum- of  $3.05  per  pupil,  while  the  village 
districts  raised  $8.07  per  pupil ;  that  is,  the  children  in  the  country 
are,  in  value,  to  those  in  tne  villages,  as  $3  to  $8. 

This  tax  in  the  villages  was  not  on  account  of  imposing  brick 
structures,  janitors,  apparatus  and  ''style  ;"  for  the  village  districts 
raised  by  local  tax,  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  the  sum  of  $5.70  per 
pupil ;  while  the  rural  districts  raised  by  local  tax,  for  teachers' 
wages,  the  sum  of  $1.76  per  pupil ;  that  is,  the  kind  of  instrnction 
required  by  the  children  in  tne  country  is  to  that  required  by  the 
children  in  the  village,  as  one  to  three  and  one-third. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  that  the  rural  districts  have  as  good  schools 
as  they  can  pay  for,  and  that  they  are  already  overburdened  in  sup- 
port of  their  schools. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be  elsewhere,  but  in  my  district 
this  certainly  is  not  the  case.  I  find  that  the  rural  districts  raised, 
by  local  tax,  for  all  school  purposes,  during  the  last  year,  1.55  mills 
on  the  dollar  valuation,  while  the  village  districts  raised  5.14  mills 
on  the  dollar  valuation ;  and  that,  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  the 
rural  districts  raised  by  local  tax,  including  the  estimated  value  of 
teachers'  board  upon  the  district,  .89  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  valua- 
tion, while  the  village  districts  raised  3.62  mills  on  the  dollar  valua- 
tion. That  is  to  say,  the  amount  paid  for  instruction  by  the  people 
in  the  country  — according  to  their  wealth  —  is  to  the  amount  cor- 
respondingly paid  by  the  people  of  the  villages,  as  one  to  four  and 
one-sixteenth. 

Fairness,  however,  compels  us  to  admit  that  it  is  more  difficult 
for  the  people  in  the  country  to  pay  their  taxes  than  it  is  for  the 
people  in  the  villages  to  pay  theirs ;  but,  allowing  that  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  the  rural  districts,  as  compared  with  its 
actual  value,  is  double  that  of  property  in  the  villages,  and  then 
the  rural  districts  will  need  to  raise  twice  as  much  by  local  tax  for 
teachers'  wages  as  they  now  do  in  order  to  equal  the  village  dis- 
tricts. 

Many  people  seeing  this  state  of  affairs,  at  once  conclude  that  the 
condition  of  the  country  school  is  due  to  penuriousness  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  But  I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  is  so,  or  whether 
the  penuriousness  of  the  people  in  school  matters  may  not  be  doc 
to  the  condition  of  the  sciiools. 

There  certainly  is  some  excuse  for  this  penuriousness.  The  work 
has  been  so  centralized  that  the  people  do  not  feel  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter.  The  State  has  undertaken  to  furnish  better 
facilities  for  school  than  the  people  can  provide  for  themselves » 
but  the  people  have  been  so  repeatedly  disappointed  that  they  ]i»^^ 
lost  their  faith  in  its  ability  to  do  it ;  and,  when  we  ask  them  f  ^^ 
more  money,  they  want  us  to  show  them  results  for  what  mon^y 
has  been  already  expended. 

The  State  makes  liberal  provision  for  schools,  and  the  people,  ^^ 
most  cases,  would  be  willing  to  add  largely  to  this,  if  the  wor* 
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ould  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  them,  in  good  results,  an  actual 
quivalent  for  the  money  expended.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
xtra  dollar  in  teacherd'  wages  has  not  always  been  well  expended, 
nd  that,  too  often,  the  poorer  teacher  has  received  the  better  pay. 
liifl  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  imperfections  of  our  school  sys- 
3m,  and  to  that  incomplete  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  work, 
liich  must  follow  as  the  necessity  of  insufficient  supervision. 

Onr  cities  and  large  towns  employ  superintendente,  at  from  $1,500 
)  i^2,50O  per  annum,  to  manage  from  thirt}'  to  fifty  schools,  all 
tnated  within  a  circle  swept  by  a  radius  of  one  or  two  miles,  and 
applied  with  graduates  and  experienced  teachers.  These  men  say 
mt  they  cannot  satisfy  themselves  with  their  work  without  attend- 
ig  upon  these  schools  two  or  three  times  each  month.  The  aver- 
ge  school  commissioner  elected  by  the  people  every  three  years, 
«ch  a  man  as  can  be  had  for  $1,000  per  annum,  with  such  material 
8  he  can  get  for  teachers,  has  to  manage  from  150  to,  200  schools,. 
3  scattered,  that,  in  coiinection  with  his  other  duties,  he  can,  with 
le  utmost  endeavor,  see  each  teacher  at  work  only  about  once  each 
ear.  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  such  a  man,  with 
ach  material,  under  such  circumstances,  secure  such  results  as  are, 
r  ought  to  be  secured  in  the  village  schools.  It  is  simply  impossi- 
le.  It  cannot  be  done;  and  it  is  foolishness  to  ask  the.  people  of 
ae  rural  districts  to  pay  an  equal  amount  of  money  for  services 
'hieh  are,  and  must  be  of  necessity,  vastly  inferior. 

Increase  of  wages  without  increased  supervision  will  not  secure 
le.end.  The  extra  pay  will  invite  the  hireling  as  well  as  the  true 
iborer  ;  besides,  we  carmot  legislate  that  no  district  shall  employ 
elow  a  certain  price,  nor  is  it  practicable  to  legislate  that  graduates 
f  the  Normal  schools  and  high  schools  shall  alone  be  eligible  to  the 
Bice  of  teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commissioner  must  supply 
^e  schools  out  of  such  material  as  offers  itself  for  the  work, 
id  the  only  practical  way  to  better  our  condition  is  to  give  us 
efficient  of  efficient  supervision. 

We  should  make  school  superintendents  for  the  rural  districts  in 
l^e  of  the  present  school  commissioner.  We  should  make  these 
I  BuflBcient  number  so  that  no  superintendent  shall  have  under  his 
large  more  than  50  districts.  We  should  clothe  these  men  with 
>ine  authority,  and  hold  them  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it. 
'6  must  not,  however,  do  without  district  officers.  The  schools 
ready  feel  the  effects  of  centralization.  It  will  not  answer  to  do 
'ery  thing  for  the  people.  Without  responsibility  they  soon  lose 
^eir  interest,  and  it  is  far  better  to  keep  the  people  identified  with 
^6  schools  by  giving  them  something  to  do,  if  we  can  only  get 
^^ni  to  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

I  believe  that  with  sufficient  supervision  district  officers  can  be 
^de  not  only  efficient  but  enthusiastic  workers.  If  we  bring  the 
^Perintendent  near  enough  to  the  people  and  give  him  only  so 
'^^ch  territory  as  he  can  practically  superintend,  he  will  know  inti- 
mately every  one  of  his  teachers  and  understand  the  special  bent  of 
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each.  He  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  the  dis- 
tricts under  his  charge,  and  know  their  peculiar  necessities,  and 
through  his  advice  and  guidance  the  workmen  will  be  adjusted  to 
the  work.  He  can  do  much  to  correct  the  constant  and  senseless 
changing  of  teachers,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  he  can  grade  the 
country  schools,  lay  out  their  plan  of  work  and  see  that  it  is  done. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  to  enact  that  the  contract  between 
the  teacher  and  trustee  must  be  in  writing,  and  receive  the  written 
approval  of  this  superintendent  in  order  to  be  valid.  By  this 
arrangement  we  would  have  the  power  centralized  for  any  case  of 
emergency,  as  where  the  trustees  through  ignorance  or  willfulness 
err  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher,  while  apparently  and  in  fact  for 
all  ordinary  cases  the  management  would  be  left  with  the  people. 

Tlirough  this  officer  the  institute  a/nd  Normal  schools  conld 
be  made  more  available.  The  friends  of  the  institute  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  up  to  this  time  the  institute  has  done  little 
more  than  to*  break  up  the  iron  clad  routine  of  the  teachers'  work 
and  to  convert  the  machine  teacher  into  the  empirical  teacher. 
Very  few  of  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
country  schools  are  able  to  take  the  few  good  hints  they  get  at  the 
institute,  and  from  them,  all  alone,  work  out  methods  of  their  own 
that  shall  be  rational  and  complete  in  their  details. 

The  institutes  do  good  work  in  most  cai^es,  and  this  work  reaches 
the  country  school  teachers  generally,  but,  unsnpplemented,  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  work  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

The  Normal  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  do  enough,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  practically,  their  work  does  not  to  any  ex- 
tent directly  and  immediately  reach  the  district  schools. 

It  is  clear  to  any  one  that  while  we  can  provide  Normal  schools 
fo»  the  people,  we  cannot  provide  that  .they  shall  avail  themselves 
of  them.  It  is  foolishness  to  demand  of  the  school  commissionei 
that  he  shall  make  place  at  once  for  Normal  teachers  by  raising  th€ 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  to  such  a  point  that  the  schooh 
will  be  left  without  teachers  until  they  are  supplied  with  these  o^ 
with  material  equal  to  them.  The  people  will  rebel  when  theii 
school- houses  are  left  vacant.  We  shall  antagonize  the  people  iu 
stead  of  securing  their  co-operation,  and  the  object  for  which  w^' 
are  all  laboring  will  be  defeated  in  the  very  means  employed  t< 
secure  it ;  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that,  under  a  r€ 
publican  form  of  government,  no  law  or  regulation  is  stronger  tha^ 
the  public  sentiment  that  is  behind  it.  If,  then,  we  cannot  comp^ 
the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  to  go  to  the  Normal  schools,  W 
must  take  the  Normal  scliools  to  them. 

This  superintendent  can  arrange  his  fifty  or  sixty  teachers  int 
classes  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  teachiug,  and  institute  a  cours 
of  supplemental  study  by  means  of  which  he  will  control  the  tencl 
er's  reading  and  turn  her  spare  time  to  some  account.  Then  U 
the  institutes  be  changed  to  training  schools  of  three  or  four  weeki 
duration,  where  the  teachers  may  receive  drill  and  further  instrii^ 
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tion  in  those  sybjects  which  have  been  engaging  their  attention  in 
the  work  of  the  course. 

Bj  this  plan  the  teachers  in  the  work  would  soon  be  educated  for 
the  work.  Enough  teachers  will  engage  in  this  plan  for  self  im- 
provement so  that  those  who  have  not  the  ability,  or  who  are  too 
lazy  to  work,  will  fall  out  of  themselves.  The  schools  will  be  re- 
ceiving the  immediate  results  of  the  teachers'  training,  and  become 
correspondingly  prepared  for  better  teachers.  The  people  will  also 
be  educated  by  actual  experience  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
rational  teaching,  and  soon  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications 
can  be  so  raised,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  so  improved,  that 
the  best  Normal  graduates  can  be  made  available. 

This  supplemental  work  for  teachers  might  be  laid  out  bv  the 
Department  and  made  uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  State 
might  be  divided  into  districts  of  such  size  as  may  be  deemed  best, 
and  the  sujj^Jhtendents  of  the  several  smaller  districts  might  be 
required  to  meet  the  State  Superintendent  with  his  faculty  of 
Normal  educators,  at  some  point  within  the  district,  so  often  and 
tor  80  long  a  time  as  he  may  think  proper.  At  these  meetings  the 
jvork  for  teachers  might  be  outlined  by  the  faculty,  and  the  super- 
intendents instructed  and  directed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
\vork  should  be  prosecuted.  The  question  of  examinations,  before 
referred  to,  could  here  be  regulated,  and  each  superintendent  could 
be  questioned  as  to  the  condition  of  his  district  and  its  needs,  and 
concerning  the  manner  and  extent  of  his  labors.  By  means  of 
these  meetings  the  superintendents  would  receive  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent ;  he  would  know  of  their  ability 
and  fitness,  and  each  one,  in  carrying  out  the  wise  plans  which 
must  come  of  necessity  from  these  deliberations,  would  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Department,  and  tlie  accumulated  force  which  comes 
from  the  uniform  and  combined  efforts  of  all  the  other  superin- 
tendents. 

"Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter."     The  times  demand 
that  the  country  schools  shall  be  made  more  ctticient.     In  order 
that  this  may  be  done  it  is  necessary  to  provide  that  the  duties  now 
devolving  upon  district  officers  be  more  intelliijently  performed,  and 
^his  can  be  attained  without  encountering  the  evils  which  come 
from  centralization  only  by  increased  supervision.     Again,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  country  schools  a  corps  of  efficient  profes- 
f^oual  teachers,  which  experience  proves  can  be  done  best  through 
'^creased  supervision.     And  finali}^   when  these  conditions  have 
^n  secured,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  equal  the  village  schools  in 
tneii-  results  only  when  we  equal  them  in  the  amount  and  quality 
^^  their  supervision. 

.  f>y  providing  double  the  number  of  commissioners  we  now  have, 
^^^  need  have  more  than  fifty  school  districts  under  their  charge;  ♦ 
"^   additional  expense  would  be  less   than   one  thirty-seventh   of 
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what  IS  now  expended  for  schools  in  the  towns,  while  the  efficienej 
and  nsefulness  of  these  seliools  would  soon  be  more  than  doubled 
Thanking  the  Department  for  counsel  and  forbearance, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

J.  E.  ALMY, 

School  Commissioner. 
SiNOLAiBviLLE,  December  15,  1880. 


CHEMUNG  COUNTY  — Elmiba. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

SnjperinUndent  of  Pvhli^i  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  response  to  your  recent  circular,  I  offer  the  following 
though  fearful  it  may  bo  too  late  and,  also,  that  it  offers  little  ol 
profitable  suggestion. 

School  Property. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  ideas  of  their  founders,  Elmira  school 
enjoy  comfortable,  healthful  and  roomy  grounds  and  building 
These  are  chiefly  arranged  in  a  circle  outsiae  the  crowded  businei 
center  of  the  city.  Each  school  lot  contains  from  two  and  a  half  1 
four  acres  of  ground.  Solid  brick  buildings  two  or  three  8tori( 
high,  and  arranged  on  a  pretty  uniform  plan  internally,  occu| 
these  sites,  and  while  they  are  themselves  isolated  from  adjacei 
buildings,  the  grounds  afford  ample  space  for  shrubbery  and  f( 
the  exercise  so  necessary  to  pupils.  The  lower  floors  afford  rooa 
for  six  or  seven  teachers  of  young  children  ;  the  upper  stories  coi 
tain  each  a  large  study  hall  with  five  communicating  recitatic 
rooms.  Most  of  these  rooms  are  seated,  lighted  and  heated  wit 
careful  regard  to  sanitary  rules.  In  addition  to  these  five  calk 
'^district  schools"  are  two  primaries  —  one  now  nearly  complete - 
and  an  academy,  all  solid  brick  structures,  centrally  located  and  i 
spacious  grounds.  Most  of  these  schools  are  furnished  with  siug 
seats  and  desks  of  modern  construction,  and  the  double  desks  no 
in  use  will  be  speedily  replaced  with  or  reduced  to  single  ones. 

Teachers. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  system  have  been  vitalized  by  thesaffl 
liberality  and  painstaking.  Brick  and  mortar  and  other  materia 
appliances  and  aids  are  good  as  accessories,  but  worthless  as  edi 
cators  in  the  hands  of  poor  teachers.  The  chief  aim,  therefore,  b* 
been  to  secure  good  teachers.  The  board  has  usually  been  superio 
to  popular  clamor  for  cheap  teachers,  and  has  risen  above  politicj 
favoritism  or  any  other  favoritism  in  the  employment  of  teacher 
1st  examinations  of  new  applicants  and  of  its  own  young  teachci 
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have  ranked  high,  though  not  tlie  liighest.  The  aim  now  seerns  to 
be  to  make  less  of  examinations  and  more  of  those  evidences  of  fit- 
ness for  service  that  are  found  alone  in  successful  experience  and 
professional  skill.  Wages,  tliough  not  always  sufficient  to  retain 
the  best  teachers,  have  still  been  a  little  above  the  average,  and 
have  served  not  only  to  fill  the  ranks,  but  to  preserve  us  from  the 
ravages  of  constant  or  frequent  changes.  The  system  of  grading 
teachers  for  pay  has  worked  well.  By  this  system,  successful 
experience  wins  about  three  times  mere  book  knowledge.  The 
increment  to  one's  salary  proceeds  along  these  two  lines,  the 
former  being  ascertained  b}'  observation  of  work,  the  latter  by  exam- 
ination. It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  teacher  in  the  lowest 
primary  grade  may  receive  more  pay  than  one  in  the  highest  gram- 
mar grade.     Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this  may  also  be  true. 

^  Methods. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  twelve  years  contains  ends  to 
be  aimed  at,  not  the  methods  to  pursue.  The  intelligent  teacher 
may  pursue  hia  way  to  these- ends.  Certain  subject-matter  —  the 
usual  matter  —  and  also  music,  drawing,  oral  lessons  in  natural  his- 
tory, familiar  science,  morals  and  manners,  etc.,  are  prescribed,  and 
the  time  for  the  indicated  steps  in  the  progress  of  teaching.  It  is 
believed  that  such  prescription  of  a  minimum  of  work  is  an  aid  to 
most  teachers  and  pupils,  as  it  is  confessedly  a  hindrance  and  irrita- 
tion to  some.  Public  schools  are,  however,  administered  for  ma- 
jorities. The  great  end  to  accomplish  is  to  educate  by  a  system 
made  as  free  and  fiexible  as  possible,  and  yet  preserve  the  system 
from  chaos  and  libertinism.  To  accomplish  this,  superintendence  is 
fonnd  necessary.  Superintendence  promotes  freedom.  Hightly 
onderstood,  it  is  not  foreiarn  or  hostile  interference  with  teacliino:, 
bntthe  friendliest  general  co-operation  and  lielp  for  teaching.  The 
superintendent,  if  fit  for  his  position,  is  a  teacher  by  taste  and  ex- 
perience and  an  apt  helper  to  every  teacher.  Properly  backed  and 
met,  he  multiplifes  many  times  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
system.  To  make  these  abstract  truisms  concrete  is  our  aim  ;  but 
"a  chain  is  not  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,"  and  our  system  is 
^ot  stronger  than  its  weakest  teachers.  Fallible  judgment  and 
^eak,  yet  hopeful  patience,  at.  times  derange  the  system  and  do 
barm  by  empowering  and  enduring  teachers  who  cannot  teach. 

Examinations  of  pupils  are  held  periodically  for  promotion. 
Promotions  may  take  place,  under  prescribed  conditions  and  with 
^be  judgment  of  teachers  approving,  at  any  time.  By  this  means, 
pwpils  of  ability  above  the  average  may  go  through  the  course  of 
twelve  years  in  ten  or  possibly  eight  years. 

Attkndanck. 

.The  total  number  registered  last  year  was  4,253,  of  whom  oighty- 
^^x  were  non-residents.     The  average  attendance  was  3,032.     Tlie 
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average  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  a  little  over  ninety-five  per  cent. 
One  school  reached  nearly  ninety-eight  per  cent.,  one  (a  primary) 
fell  nearly  to  ninety-three  per  cent.  The  only  means  of  securing 
attendance  have  been  continual  communication  with  the  homes,  re- 
quiring excuses,  suspension  for  absence  and  tardiness  not  excused, 
and,  especially,  efforts  to  make  school  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration. 
The  discipline,  while  not  relaxed  in  its  tone,  has  tended  less  and 
less  to  military  forms,  and  more  and  more  to  that  courteous  inter- 
course that  obtains  in  the  decent  social  circles  of  life. 

Evening  Schools. 

These  schools  in  our  city  have  never  been  a  success,  either  in 
number  or  character  of  the  attendants.  Pupils  in  these  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  hopeless.  They  bring  to  them  little  talent 
or  momentum  and  only  weary  bodies  and  torpid  brains.  Their 
interest  in  school  is  transient  and  soon  lost.  The  schools  are  free, 
and  so,  too,  are  the  pupils  too  often  free  to  come  and  go  and  be- 
have as  they  choose.  Once  subjected  to  discipline  or  attracted  by 
skating  or  coasting,  moonlight  nights,  or  by  shows,  they  vacate  the 
school.  Teachers  find  little  to  encourage  them.  Only  enthusiasti 
can  succeed  in  these  schools,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  day  school 
teachers  their  enthusiasm  is  severely  taxed  to  maintain  itself  throiigt 
all  the  hours.  It  is  usually  impracticable  to  find  other  teachers  foi 
this  work.  The  problem  is  a  vexed  one,  not  wholly  hopelesa^ 
The  plan  tried  elsewhere  seems  a  good  one.  Pupils  are  reqiiirec 
to  deposit  one  dollar  as  a  token  of  good  faith  and  earnestness  iipot 
entering,  which  is  restored  to  them  at  the  end  of  a  month  of  honesi 
attendance.  This  exacts  a  fee  in  trust,  and  serves  to  weed  out  th< 
hangers-on  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  very  freedom  of  on: 
schools  is  not  without  its  evil  influence.  Pearls  are  thus  daily  cas 
before  swine. 

Compulsion. 

The  compulsory  school  law  is  with  us  a  dead  letter.  Publi 
sentiment  is  not  educated  to  the  idea  and  necessity  of  depriviii] 
parents  of  even  their  vagrant  and  mildly  criminal  children  for  put 
poses  of  education,  even  though  the  good  of  the  children  and  th 
safety  of  society  demand  that  something  be  done. 

Schools  for  incorrigibles  and  truants  conveniently  located  an* 
supported  by  general  taxation  are  a  need  of  the  hour.  Their  direc 
influence  on  this  city  would  be  to  relieve  it  of  a  dozen  or  tweiit. 
who  are  beyond  parental  control,  and  being  unfit  for  school,  ar 
ii^etting  a  schooling  in  vice  in  the  streets  and  saloons  of  the  cit3 
Their  indirect  inmience  would  be  to  liold  in  healthful  restraint- 
much  larcjer  number  who  are  indeed  in  school,  but  save  for  tli 
checks  of  home  and  school,  only  a  little  less  bold  and  bad  than  tn 
truants.  Local  influence  will  not  co-operate  to  enforce  the  coi^ 
pulsory  law ;  let  us  have  a  trial  of  schools  for  incorrigibles.  ^ 
them  be  State  institutions.     Let  the  school  authorities,  in  conned 
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tion  with  the  courts  and  police,  have  charge  of  promotions  to  these 
schools,  and  there  will  be  hope  for  many  a  home  and  coiumunity 
where  now  the  mildest  means  of  getting  a  bad  boy  into  a  bad  but 
safe  house  of  refuge  is  stealing. 

These  topics  come  to  the  surface  in  rapid  thinking  what  to  write. 
If  they  are  worth  any  thing  by  way  of  suggestion,  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised and  grateful. 

Yours  respectfully, 

M.  M.  ME'RRELL, 

Superintendent 
Elmira,  January  18,  1881. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district. 

The  district  coniprises  eleven  towns  viz. :  Columbus,  Lincklaen, 
North  Norwich,  N^ew  Berlin,  Norwich,  Otselic,  Pharsalia,  .Pitcher, 
Plymouth,  Sherburne  and  Smyrna. 

It  contains  141  school  districts  having  school-houses  in  this  com- 
niissioner  district,  and  nine  joint  districts  with  school  houses  in 
adjoining  counties.     There  are  five  union  free  schools  situated  in 
this  district.     The  one  at  New  Berlin  has  just  been  organized,  and 
the  first  term  will  begin  November  15th.     The  friends  of  education 
there  are  enthusiastic,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  school  are  very 
encouraging.    The  other  union  schools  situated  at  Norwich,  Smyrna, 
Sherburne  and  South  New  Berlin  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.     I 
nave  visited  these  schools  often,  and  can  say  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  the  instruction  given  is  of  a  high  order. 
.  during  the  year,  161  teachers  have  been  employed  at  the  same 
time  for  twenty -eight  weeks  or  more.     Of  these,  four  were  licensed 
V  the  State  Superintendent,  one  by  a  State  Normal  school,  and  the 
feat  by  the  school  commissioner. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  every  respect  is  not  what  we 
l^oulj  wish.  Still  the  cause  of  education  is  marching  on  and  up  in 
"^»Q  section  of  the  State. 

We  have  held  two  institutes,  during  the  year,  one  at  Oxford,  in 
^.^  second  commissioner  district,  and  the  other  at  Norwich,  in  this 
^^^trict;  Professors  John  Kennedy  and  James  Johonnot  conducting 
^^^  exercises  at  both  institutes.  A  good  spirit  and  a  lively  interest 
P^^vailed  during  both  sessions,  and  much  good  was  accomplished. 

At  Oxford,Thursday  was  observed  as  "  trustees'  day."  A  goodly 
^.^tnber  of  the  trustees  were  present,  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
^^^tis.     1  think  that  most  of  the  friends  of  education  believe  the 
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institute  to  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  advance  tlie  cause  of  educA- 
tion,  and  it  should  be  made  imperative  upon  all  our  teachers  to 
attend. 

The  interest  in  our  county  association  was  never  better.  Durino| 
the  past  year,  1  have  organized,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  oi 
the  teacherc,  a  teachers'  association  in  the  north-western  part  of  ray 
district.  Two  meetings  have  been  held,  and  were  largely  attendea. 
Man}^  of  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  earnest  workers,  and  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement.  So  our  insti- 
tutes and  associations  are  well  attended  and  are  places  of  interest  to 
all  who  believe  in  educational  progress. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  labored  diligently  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  by  endeavoring  to  raise  the  standard  of  quali- 
fication of  teachers  and  encourage  them  to  do  more  thorough  work. 
My  whole  time  has  been  occupied  with  school  matters,  visiting  dis- 
tricts, advising  and  counseling  trustees,  holding  examinations  and 
making  the  necessary  reports. 

1  have  held  twenty-tliree  public  examinations.  There  were  264 
persons  examined,  145  of  them  receiving  certificates. 

I  have  used  the  written  and  oral  methods  in  the  examination, 
believing  that  I  can  ascertain  the  ability  of  one  to  teach  better  than 
to  confine  the  examination  wholly  to  the  written  method. 

I  have  made  231  visits  to  the  schools  in  my  district.  Besides  this 
I  have  been  to  seven  districts  to  advise  with  trustees  and  patrons  iu 
reference  to  building  or  repairing  school-houses.  There  have  been 
four  new  school  houses  built  and  five  repaired.  Others  will  be  built 
next  year. 

In  reviewing  the  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  for  the  past 
year,  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  schools  and  the  instruction 
given  are  in  an  encouraging  condition,  and  that  they  are  inipio^- 
ing.  The  demand  for  better  teachers  is  steadily  growing,  and  the 
desire  for  improved  methods  in  imparting  instruction  is  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  district. 

I  do  not  feel  like  suggesting  changes  in  the  law  or  plan  of  on^ 
school  system,  for  I  believe  our  school  system  is  one  of  the  best- 
It  has,  however,  seemed  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  evS' 
tern  of  teachers'  examinations  for  the  whole  State.  The  mixture  ot 
text-books  in  our  schools  is  a  very  annoying  afliiir.  The  attempt  to 
secure  uniformity  and  prevent  frequent  changes,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
a  failure.  In  my  opinion,  something  should  be  done  by  the  Legisl^' 
ture  to  regulate  this. 

The  public  money  now  apportioned  according  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  should,  I  think,  be  apportioned  according  to  tiie 
whole  number  of  days'  attendance.  This  would  give  a  district 
maintaining  a  school  forty  weeks  more  public  money  than  for  only 
twenty-eight  weeks. 

If  the  township  system  will  insure  correct  trustees'  reports,  pre- 
vent trustees  employing  teachers  living  in  the  district  (for  this  i^ 
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generally  the  cause  of  more  difficulty  than  any  thine  else),  make 
the  teacher's  position  more  permanent  and  give  us  better  school- 
houses,  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 
Thanking  the  Department  for  man}'  favors, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  C.  HAYES, 

Sclwol  Cammissioner, 
NoiiwiCH,  ^avernber  10,  1880. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superinterkdent  of  Pvllic  Instructloix : 

Sir, —  In  accordance  with  j'onr  direction  of  July  20th,  I  submit 
special  facts  in  regard  to  public  schools  within  my  jurisdiction. 

My  commissioner  district  contains  136  districts,  employing  154 
teachers.  Four  of  these  are  union  schools  with  academic  depart- 
ments.   There  is  one  academy  situated  at  Oxford. 

Of  the  132  common  school  districts,  11  employed  the  same  teacher, 
during  the  school  year,  and  121  employed  one  teacher  for  the  winter 
term,  and  another  for  the  summer.     To  genuine  educators,  com- 
inent  upon  this  subject  is  unnecessary ;  but  in  justice  to  the  chil- 
dren, in  districts  where  a  change  of  teachers,  during  the  school  year, 
is  tolerated,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  against   this  grievous  error. 
^0  matter  how  careful  and  conscientious  we  are  in  licensing  teachers, 
^he  fact   is  patent   that   unqualified  ones  get  into  the  profession. 
More  of  these  fail  in  executive  ability  and  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject-matter,  than  in  litei-ary  qualifications ;  and  the  of  tener  a 
district  changes  teachers,  the  gi'eater  the  chance  of  being  afflicted 
^^th  an  unsuccessful  one.     Again,  it  takes  a  teacher  a  large  part  of 
one  term  to  come  into  such  close  relationship  with  the  moral  and 
^®ntal  nature  of  his  pupils  that  he  can  do  the  best  educational 
^^^k,  and  this  relationship  is  broken  almost  as  soon  as  formed. 

Yet  I  am  far  from  being  discouraged  in  this  matter,  for  one- 
^^olfth  of  the  common  schools  in  my  district  liave  availed  them- 
^*^es  of  the  benefit  of  continued  sound  instruction  which  a  good 
■^cher  retained  for  the  year,  will  furnish,  and  many  others  to  whom 
*^Hwe  personally  appealed,  are  selecting  teachers  for  the  coming 
^\^ter  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  designing  if  a  good  one  is  ob- 
*^^ed  to  re-engage  him  for  the  summer  term. 
,  I  am  gratified  with  the  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching, 
*^Own  in  the  schools  of  my  district,  but  especially  with  the  spirit 
;^^  willingness  that  teachers  manifest  to  ''  prove  all  things,  hold 
^t  that  which  is  good.'^ 

"The  difference  between  failure  and  success  is  in  many  cases  but 
^  single  step,  and  I  find  very  few  teachers  unwilling  to  take  this 
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necessary  step.  More  educational  journals  are  taken  and  read, 
more  interest  shown  in  the  work  of  institutes  and  associationF,  and 
an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  certain  to  lead  them  into  more 
light. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  215  official  visits  to  schools  in  my 
district,  and  with  few  exceptions  tind  much  to  commend. 

The  school  and  register  give  evidence  of  increased  interest,  and 
more  frequent  visits  by  parents,  and  this  in  its  turn  leads  to  im- 
provement in  school  property. 

I  am  certainly  getting  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  their  work 
creates  a  demand  for  still  more  and  better.  I  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  educating  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  better  teaching, 
by  keeping  in  advance  but  not  out  of  sight,  and  not  by  a  standard  so 
high,  that  they  fail  to  see  the  intermediate  steps,  and  hence  consider 
the  object  unattainable.  This  method  will  succeed,  I  think,  and  I 
cannot  in  any  other  way. 

All  transitions  in  nature  are  gradual,  and  this  law  will  apply  to 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  our  schools.  I  find  that  a  good  teacher 
paves  the  way  for  a  better  house  and  furniture,  better  out-honses 
and  grounds,  until  finally  the  school  is  the  hub  around  which  every 
other  interest  in  the  district  revolves. 

I  have  granted,  during  the  year,  17  first,  136  second  and  82  third 
grade  certificates.  Of  these,  34  per  cent,  had  never  taught,  and 
since,  I  issue  licenses  only  to  those  who  are  to  teach.  I  think  this 
about  the  change  from  experienced  to  inexperienced  teachers  each 
year.  According  to  this  estimate,  teachers  remain  in  the  profession 
only  an  average  of  three  years.  In  examinations  for  license  I  ob- 
tain the  most  satisfactory  results  from  one  partly  oral  and  partly 
written.  When  I  meet  classes  at  advertised  times  and  places,  I  de- 
vote about  three  hours  to  oral,  and  as  much  more  to  written  work. 
Private  examinations  I  make  almost  entirely  oral. 

I  do  not  know 'that  my  experience  is  shared  by  other  coramis- 
sioners,  but  I  cannot  fix  a  certain  percentage  of  correct  answers,  a& 
a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  their  "  learning  and  ability  to  in- 
struct a  common  school,"  and  measure  them  all  by  this.     Perhaps 
this  is  the  only  safe  way  to  deal  with   those  of  whom  we  are  en- 
tirely ignorant,  but  my  experience  proves  that  many  who  "talk' 
well   are  conspicuous  failures  in  the  presence  of  their  schools,  and 
vice  versa.     As  an  improvement  on  the  present  system  of  examin- 
ing and  licensing  teachers,  I  would  suggest  that  questi(ms  to  test  tb® 
educational  qualification  of  applicants  be  issued  by  the  Department^ 
and  the  commissioners  supplement  this  either  by  personal  observi^ 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  applicant  organizes,  instructs  an^ 
educates,  or  by  an  examination  that  shall  develop  these  facts,  ao^ 
the  sum  of  these  to  be  his  standing.     This  will  secure  greater  ut>^' 
formity  throughout  the  State,  which  is  very  desirable. 

From  some  quarters  I  hear  complaints  that  too  much  po^^^ 
resides  with  the  Department  in  deciding  disputed  school  questio^^ 
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tlirouo;hont  the  State.  Many  of  these  disputes  are  of  a  trifling 
nature,  and  show  conclusively  that  people  disagree  because  they  can, 
and  not  because  they  must,  and  I  consider  it  very  fortunate  that  there 
is  a  way  to  settle  these  disputes  in  a  speedy  and  inexpensive  man- 
ner, with  as  much  justice  as  can  be  obtained  in  courts.  1  cannot 
see  that  for  this  purpose  too  much  power  is  given  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

During  the  school  year,  we  have  had  two  institutes,  and  they  have 
done  much  good.  At  the  one  held  in  May  the  conductors  made  a 
specialty  of  primary  reading,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  this 
topic  alone,  with  the  results  in  our  district  schools,  are  worth  to 
this  county  many  times  the  expense  of  the  institutes.  In  my 
judgment,  two  institutes  in  each  year  are  worth  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  one.  These,  supplemented  by  February  and  No- 
vember meetings  of  our  county  teachers'  association,  make  four 
educiitional  gatherings  per  year,  and  we  who  are  working  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  object  need  to  assemble  as  often  as 
this  to  see  if  we  stand  on  common  ground. 

Public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  object  and  value  of  institutes  is 
changing,  and  from  viewing  them  as  simply  a  device  of  some  sort  to 
give  teachers  pay  for  time  not  spent  in  tlie  school  room,  they  are 
considering  them  of  real  value  to  teachers,  and  through  them  to  the 
children.  I  think  the  prejudice  against  them  arose  from  ignorance 
of  their  character  and  aim.  The  existing  plan  of  liaving  tliem  con- 
^ncted  by  trained,  skillful  specialists  is  in  my  opinion  very  much 
^nperior  to  the  former  system. 

Trustees'  day,  which  was  a  feature  of  our  last  institute,  did  much 
^  Correct  and  educate  public  opinion  in  this  regard,  and  I  look  to 
'  healthy,  intelligent  public  opinion  with  great  hopes  for  the 
"ttire. 

Those  most  interested  in  our  Normal  schools  feel  that  their  work 
^^Uld  be  limited  to  instruction  in  the  tiieory  and  practice  of  teach- 
g  ;  should  teach  not  what  but  h/)w,  I  share  this  opinion,  believ- 
&  that  our  numerous  and  prosperous  union  schools  and  academies 
'^  furnish  thorough  instruction  in  a  broad  curriculum,  and  students 
'^o  go  from  them  to  Normal  schools  do  so  expecting  to  tea<:h  after 
^duation. 

the  State  is  liberal  in  support  of  Normal  schools  and  teachers' 
^ses  in  academies,  and  it  has  a  right  to  require  that  the  profes- 
^ri  of  teaching  shall  be  closed  against  all  those  wlio  have  not 
^iled  themselves  of  the  instruction  thus  furnished.     I  should  like 

Bee  legislative  action  upon  this  matter,  for  by  this  means  every 

strict  school  would  be  a  sub-Normal  school,  and  teaching  no  longer 

Oiate-shift  for  those  who  like  Micawber  are  "  waiting  for  some- 

itig  to  turn  up."*    I  feel  that  this  will  do  much  to  raise  teaching 

cur  rural  districts  to  the  rank  of  a  profession. 

31 
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Deeply  grateful  to  the  Department  for  the  courtesy  extended  to 
me  during  the  past  year,  I  remain, 

Very  resjiectfully  yours, 

J.  E.  BARTOO, 


Coventry,  November  8,  1880. 


School  Commissioner. 


CLINTON  COUNTY  — FiROT  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  addition  to  the  statistics  heretofore  forwarded  to  the 
Department,  in  compliance  with  your  direction,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

There  are,  as  appears  by  the  trustees'  reports,  9,011  children  of 
school  age  in  this  commissioner  district;  of  this  number,  6,520 at- 
tended school  some  portion  of  last  year;  in  their  instruction,  147 
teachers  were  employed.  The  whole  expense  incurred  for  school 
purposes  amounted  to  $40,959.46. 

By  examination  of  the  statistics  given  below,  some  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  progress  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 


1865 
1870 
1875 

18bO 


No.  of  chil- 
dren of 
school  age. 

Avera{?e 

dally  at- 

teodance. 

No.  of 

teachers 

employed  28 

weeks  or 

more 

9,269 
9,519 
9,346 
9,011 

2,286 
2,646 
3,166 
3,255 

100 
110 
127 
147 

Amount  ex- 
pended for  teach- 
ers' wages. 


$13,  498  92 
23,  676  03 
29,  005  40 
29,  370  75 


It  is  gratifying  to  obsei*ve  that  while  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  is  258  less  than  in  1865,  the  average  daily  attendance  has 
increased  969.  In  my  opinion  this  increase  in  the  daily  attendance 
is  largely  due  to  the  unusual  interest  awakened  by  the  employment 
of  better  qualified  teachers. 

I  have  made  266  official  visitations,  during  the  last  school  year, 
in  nearl)'  all  cases  examining  classes  in  the  subjects  studied  dnriofj 
the  term. 

In  this  way  I  have  been  enabled  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  instruction  imparted ;  to  give  inexperienced  teachers  a  practic^ 
lesson  in  the  improved  methods  of  instruction,  and  at  the  satti^ 
time  to  discover,  and  show  to  teacher  and  pupils  any  lack  of 
thoroujyhness  in  their  work. 

In  these  visitations  a  radical  change  in  the  methods  of  teacbiog 
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iadiiig  has  been  brought  about.  Instead  of  the  old  a,  b,  c  method, 
:uldren  are  now  taught  words  and  sentences  at  sight,  and  in  the 
dvanced  classes,  instead  of  allowing  each  pupil  to  read  a  paragraph 
1  turn,  criticising  only  pronunciation,  the  idea  conveyed  in  tlie 
entence  is  tiret  sought,  then  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  expression 
3  the  thought.  Children  taught  in  tliis  way  are  usually  inter- 
sted  in  the  subjects  of  their  reading  lessons.  Tivis  interest  stimu- 
ate8  inquiry,  and  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  a  taste  fur 
eading  is  usually  acquired. 

Too  often  teachera  seem  to  think  that  the  chief  object  of  our 
icliools  is  to  impart  to  the  children  as  many  facts  as  possible.  But 
ittle  investigation  or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  required 
))•  such  teachers,  and  as  a  consequence  no  taste  for  further  reading 
Hid  study  is  acquired.  Children  so  instructed  derive  but  little,  if 
iny,  advantage  from  their  schooling.  We  will  admit  that  mere 
ibility  to  read  does  not  make  one^a  more  intelligent  or  better  citi- 
:eii  — it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  any  benefit  will 
)e  derived. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  character  of  the  work  done  in 
)nr  common  schooh^,  that  but  few,  comparatively,  of  those  who  are 
lepeiident  upon  them,  ever  educate  tliemselvee  any  further.  In  ex- 
amining schools  I  have  investigated  the  reading  aone  by  the  larger 
^npijs,  and  to  my  surprise  found  that  in  not  one  school  in  twenty 
^ere  there  any  pupils  who  had  ever  read  a  book  except  their  school 
)ooks,  yet  among  these,  were  pupils  who  believed  themselves  so 
proficient  in  the  art  of  reading  that  they  did  not  join  any  of  the 
classes  studying  that  branch.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  overcome  is 
•Ije  lack  of  reading  matter  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
^  Ijave  arranged  in  many  instances  for  one  of  the  pupils  to  make 
^list  of  the  books  in  the  district  librarj',  for  the  use  of  tiie  school, 
frging  pupils  to  consult  their  teacher  in  selecting  from  this  list, 

fiud  tliat  pupils  who  read  much  make  greater  progress  in  all 
l^eir  school  studies,  because  of  their  better  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
^ords. 

The  marked  improvement  in  teaching  reading  has  had  a  benc- 
^■inl  influence  upon  the  work  done  in  all  the  other  branches.  Chil- 
f^n  who  are  taught  that  the  first  step  in  reading  a  sentence  is  to 
'seern  the  thought  it  contains,  understand  more  readily  the  rules, 
'tinitions  and  explanations  in  all  the  other  subjects. 
A  tew  years  since  but  few  schools  could  be  found  where  the  work 
^^  been  thoroughly  done.  The  pupils'  knowledge  of  lessons  but 
Gently  studied  was  vague  and  indefinite.  In  arithmetic  even,  the 
^^'anced  classes  could  not  write  numbers  of  three  periods  readilj' ; 
't  one  pupil  in  a  hundred  could  find  the  least  common  multiple 
^  series  of  numbers,  or  divide  a  fraction  by  an  integer,  and  if  a 
'Ivimn  of  figures  were  given  to  be  added,  there  would  often  be  as 
^^y  answers  as  there  were  pupils  in  the  class.  I  could  not  find  a 
^^al  school  in  which  the  diacritical  marks  used  in  spelling  book  and 
^tionary  were  understood.     Many  teachers  could  not  give  the  ele- 
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mentary  sounds.     Classes  conhl  rarely  be  found  who  understood 
the  scope  or  meaning  of  selections  but  recently  read.     The  stndy 
of  language  was  limited  to  learning  definitions,  rules  and  parsing. 
No  written  work  of  any  kind  was  required.     There  were  no  exam- 
inations, written  or  otherwise.     Such  was  the  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision.     I  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  say  that  a  fewxlistricts  have  resisted  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change,  and  in  some  cases  have  met  with  success.     The  time  of  the 
children  in  many  schools  was  worse  than  wasted  —  wrong  conceptions 
of  education  were  inculcated,  and  the  parrot-like  recitations  tended 
to  dwarf  rather  than  develop  the  intellect.     Many  who  attend  such 
schools  from  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to  go  until  they  are  raea 
and  women  grown,  are  unable  to  read  a  newspaper  intelligently,  or 
write  a  simple  business  letter.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  $40,- 
000  annually  expended  upon   this  branch  of  the  public  service,  in 
this  commissioner  district,  was  so  expended  as  to  benefit  neither  the 
State  nor  the  children.     Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
form until  the  schools  were  supplied  with  better  qualified  teachers- 
To  secure  such  teachers  a  system  of  written  examinations  was  de- 
vised.    The  requirements  for  the  different  grades  of  licenses  were 
made  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  given  in  the  Code,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  there  required,  applicants  were  examined  in  and 
required  to  know  something  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  as 
practiced  in  our  normal  schools  and  by  our  best  teachers.     At  first, 
many  who  had  taught  failed  to  obtain  certificates,  and  many  hold- 
ing first  grade  licenses  received  those  of  the  third  grade.     This 
policy  pursued  made  every  teacher  a  student.     The  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  institute  increased  from  sixty-five  to  two  hundred 
and  thirty.     Teachers'   classes  were  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  older  teachers  in  nearly  every  village  in  the  district.     Many  at 
the  teachers  attended  these  classes  and  the  classes  organized  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents  at  Plattsburgh  and  Keeseville.    The 
meetings  of  our  county  association   have  been   largely  attended. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  co  operation  of  the  earnest  teachers  whc 
are  always  in  attendance,  the  work  of  elevating  the  standard  oi 
qualifications  required  for  teachers'  licenses  could   not  have  beeo 
carried  on  without  engendering  so  much  opposition  that  the  com- 
missioner would  have  been  much  embarrassed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.     It  is  now  possible  to  supply  the  schools  of  this  dis 
trict  with  teachers  who  are  fully  qualified,  but  those  of  the  lowe^i 
grade  are  more  likely  to  find  employment  because  they  can  afforc 
to  teach  for  less  wages,  trnstees  being  generally  more  anxious  tc 
limit  expenses  to  the  amount  apportioned  by  the  State  than  the3 
are  to  have  a  good  school.     In  many,  if  not  m  a  raajonty  of  case©- 
trustees  are  elected  in  tlie  interest  of  some  scheme  to  use  the  pablx< 
money  to  promote  private  interests.     Sometimes  relatives  are  to  t>^ 
favored  with  liberal  wages,  in  other  instances  the  trustee  divido^ 
the  school  fund  with  the  teacher,  he  taking  a  considerable  portio* 
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fur  board.  Again,  the  trustee  having  large  boys  who  can  only  at- 
tend  in  the  winter,  employs  a  first-class  teacher  for  that  term,  but 
his  neighbors  who  send  during  the  other  term  must  be  content 
with  the  "cheapest"  teacher  that  can  be  found. 

Even  with  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  our  schools  can  attain 
no  great  degree  of  excellence  while  teachers  are  allowed  to  remain 
only  one  term  in  the  same  school.     Our  schools  are  work-houses, 
ttie  children  are  the  artisans,  the  teacl>er  is  overseer  and  director. 
His  success  depends  upon  his  ability  to  get  pupils  to  do  the  work. 
Think  of  the  factory  employing  fifty  bands   whose   overseer  is 
changed  every  three  months.     Every  business  man  knows  that  a 
fevr  such  changes  would  bring  ruin.     Excepting  the  union  schools 
at  Plattsburgh  and  Keeseville,  there  were  101  schools  sustained  in 
tbis  district  last  year;  in  79  of  these,  the  same  teachers  were  not 
employed  two  terms  in  succession.     In  1879,  there  were  85  school 
districts  having  but  one  trustee ;  only  17  of  these  trustees  were 
re-elected  in  1880.     Even  if  every  school  was  supplied  with  a  com- 
petent teacher,  under  the  existing  arrangement,  the  instruction  given 
would  be  necessarily  fragmentary  and  the  result  unsatisfactory. 

I  can  see  no  remedy  for  these  evils  under  the  present  district 
•  organization.  The  result  of  placing  a  large  number  of  schools  under 
the  control  of  a  board,  as  in  the  case  of  the  union  schools  of  our 
cities  and  villages,  and  the  experience  in  other  States  where  the 
township  system  has  been  adopted,  shows  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  such  an  arrangement  over  leaving  each  school  to  be 
managed  by  a  single  individual.  The  reports/of  the  commissioners 
from  other  counties  show  that  the  rural  schools  throughout  the 
State  are  not  doing  the  work  expected  of  them.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  schools  the  present  district  organization  was  probably 
the  most  effective  one  possible,  but  the  requirements  of  the  present 
are  materially  different,  and  our  system  should  be  modified  to  meet 
the  demands  of  to-day.  The  employment  of  teachers  and  construc- 
tion and  care  of  school-houses  should  be  put  upon  a  business  basis. 
In  nearly  all  matters  touching  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  a 
board  or  committee  is  charged  with  the  trust.  Let  us  have  a  sim- 
ilar committee  charged  with  the  management  of  the  schools  of  each 
town,  and  a  more  business  like  arrangement  will  result.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  urged  repeatedly  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
hy  the  Department,  as  well  as  by  committees  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  and  State  Association  of  Commissioners  and  City  Super- 
intendents, but  thus  far  it  has  received  but  little  of  its  time  or 
*^tention.  The  last  annual  report  issued  by  the  Department  shows 
^^ ,  expenditure  of  upwards  of  $10,000,000  for  school  purposes. 
Aside  from  the  importance  of  providing  the  best  means  possible  for 
the  education  of  tne  youth  of  the  State,  the  expenditure  of  this 
ininiense  sum  should  secure  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

Licensing  Teachers. 

^J^^ring  the  last  school  year,  I  issued  201  teachers'  licenses,  classi- 
^^  as  follows:  12  first,  87  second  and  102  third  grade  licenses. 
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Tlie  third  grade  licenses  being  only  for  six  months,  the  same  per- 
g.<jii6  ill  some  instances  were  licensed  twice.  I  held  examinations 
in  the  different  towns  twice  during  the  year.  To  accommodate 
thoBe  who  failed  to  attend  and  who  afterward  applied  for  licenses, 
another  examination  was  held  a  few  weeks  later.  I  do  not  examine 
teachers  except  at  these  public  examinations.  Conld  the  township 
system  be  adopted,  I  believe  the  town  board  or  committee  should 
be  required  to  select  a  teacher  holding  a  first  grade  license  for  its 
clerk,  who  should  be  associated  with  the  commissioner  in  passing 
upon  teachers*  qualifications.  In  case  of  their  failure  to  agree  as  to 
whether  a  teacher  should  have  a  certificate  or  not  the  papers  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for  decision.  There  are  many 
who  never  make  any  special  preparation  for  teaching  and  who  do 
not  intend  to  make  it  tiieir  business,  but  after  the  nsual  examina- 
tions have  been  held,  a  position  is  found  where  they  can  teach 
with  profit  to  themselves.  With  this  class  the  grade  of  license  is 
of  no  consequence  —  the  only  object  is  to  "  keep  school"  and  dra^ 
their  pay.  In  all  other  professions  applicants  for  admission  must 
appear  at  some  particular  time  and  place  for  examination,  but  the 
system  of  licensing  now  in  force  in  this  State  assumes  that  there  is 
nothin^in  the  business  of  teaching  requiring  any  special  prepara-* 
tion.  l^npils  of  ordinary  ability  who  have  taken  the  course  pro- 
vided in  the  grammar  schools  of  our  villages  are  entitled  to  third 
grade  licenses,  making  them  legally  qualified  teachers.  In  my 
opinion,  much  more  than  this  should  be  required,  and  such  regula- 
tions made  as  would'  exclude  all  who  have  not  specially  prepared 
themselves  for  the  profession. 

Graded  Schools. 

I  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  establishment  of  graded  schools 
in  the  different  villages  of  the  district.  Such  schools  are  now  in 
successful  operation  at  Clintonville,  Ausable  Forks,  Black  Brook, 
Dannemora,  Clayburgh,  Morrisonville  and  Schuyler  Falls. 

In  the  two  latter  villages,  there  are  too  many  children  to  be 
taught  successfully  by  one  teacher,  but  hardly  enough  to  justify  the 
employment  of  two  in  such  place.  I  have  endeavored  to  sirengtheu 
these  districts  by  annulling  No.  6,  dividing  its  territory  between 
No.  7  and  Morrisonville  district;  My  action  in  the  matter  has  re- 
sulted in  an  appeal  which  is  now  pending.  It  is  ray  intention, 
should  my  action  be  sustained,  to  transfer  a  part  of  the  territory  ^^ 
No.  7  to  Schuyler  Falls  district, 

I  hope  soon  to  see  graded  schools  established  at  Redford,  Mof- 
fittsville,  Saranac  and  Peru. 

Teachebs'  iKsxrruTKS  and  Nobmal  Schools. 

The  institute  for  this  county,  held  at  Plattsburgli,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Profs.  De  Graff  and  Northam,  was  largely  attend^^ 
The  instruction  was  practical,  and  the  interest  continued  to  tb^ 
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close.  The  institute,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  the  most  potent 
factor  in  shaping  the  methods  of  instruction  now  practiced  in  the 
county.  The  normal  schools  have  had  but  little  direct  influence. 
No  normal  graduate  was  employed,  during  the  year,  in  this  com- 
missioner district,  except  in  the  union  school  at  Plattsburgh.  In 
my  judgment,  these  schools  are  not  accomplishing  the  work  de- 
signed by  the  Legislature  when  they  were  established.  I  am  un- 
able to  see  wherein  the  work  done  by  them  differs  materially  from 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  graded  schools  of  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages, except  that,  during  the  last  year  of  their  course,  attention  is 
given  to  methods  and  practice.  This  work  done  the  last  year  is  all 
that  legitimately  belongs  to  them.  It  would  be  quite  as  appro- 
priate for  schools  of  law  and  medicine  to  give  instruction  in  the 
English  branches.  The  mass  of  those  who  attend  them  could  and 
would  be  as  well  instructed  in  these  branches  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  homes,  and  without  expense  to  the  State.  When 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  subjects  is  acquired,  then  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  normal  school  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
them.  Only  persons  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon and  higher  English  branches  should  be  admitted ;  a  course 
of  professional  training  covering  one  year,  and  embracing  school 
economy,  methods  and  practice,  should  be  provided.  Our  college 
and  high  school  graduates  would  then  be  enabled  to  make  some 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
enter  upon  it,  as  they  now  are,  without  any  special  preparation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  high  school 
or  college  course  that  bears  in  any  way  upon  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  subjects  pursued  in  the  common  schools.  We  do  not 
expect  any  one  to  practice  inedicine,  law,  or  to  preach  successfully, 
without  being  trained  in  his  particular  profession.  I  know  of  no 
stronger  reason  for  expecting  any  one  to  teach  with  success,  without 
first  preparing  for  his  work. 

In  my  opinion,  the  change  suggested  would  widen  the  influence 
of  our  normal  schools  by  securing  the  attendance  of  large  numbers 
of  college  and  high  school  graduates  before  they  engage  m  the  work 
of  teaching.  Very  few  of  these  ever  receive  any  professional  train- 
JJJg,  yet  the  instruction  of  teachers'  classes  usually  falls  to  them. 
Their  ignorance  of  the  best  methods,  misleadst  he  members  of  these 
classes,  who  go  out  from  them  in  turn  to  instill  error  in  the  trusting 
^inds  of  the  children  placed  in  their  charge.  By  limiting  our  nor- 
mal schools  to  purycly  professional  work,  an  annual  saving  to  the 
State  of  a  large  sum  would  also  be  eSfected. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

Teachers'  classes  were  organized,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
J^egents,  by  the  union  schools  at  Plattsburgh  and  Keeseville.  The 
*^ruier  has  been  sustained  throughout  the  year,  under  the  instruction 
^^  Miss  T.  M.  Knight,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Normal 
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methods.  A  number  of  the  members  of  this  class  are  now  teaching 
successfully.  The  board  of  education,  with  commendable  public 
spirit,  liavc  employed  the  same  teacher,  and  are  continuing  the  class 
tne  present  year  without  State  aid. 

Plattsburgh,  being  remote  from  any  of  the  normal  schools,  is  a 
suitable  locality  for  the  permanent  organization  of  a  normal  school 
such  as  has  been  suggested  in  my  remarks  under  the  head  of  normal 
schools. 

I  hope  that  the  Governor's  veto  of  the  appropriation  for  these 
classes  does  not  evince  a  determination  to  dispense  with  them  alto- 
gether, unless  their  places  are  to  be  supplied  by  permanent  classes 
so  organized  as  to  do  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  normal 
schools  the  last  year  of  their  course,  and  so  distributed  throughout 
the  State  that  they  will  not  conflict  with  the  normal  schools  now 
in  operation. 

All  the  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  should  be  super- 
vised by  the  same  authority. 

Reports. 

The  law  in  relation  to  compulsory  education  having  become  inop- 
erative because  of  the  time  having  elapsed  before  w^hich  certain 
steps  were  required  to  be  taken  by  the  trustees,  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  requiring  statistics  in  relation  to  the  matter.  The  work  in  secur- 
ing such  statistics  is  burdensome,  and,  if  unimportant,  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  the  trustees. 

The  labor  of  making  the  annual  apportionment  is  more  than 
doubled  liy  requiring  the  average  daily  attendance  to  be  given  in 
thousandths.  Would  it  not  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  add  one  in 
cases  where  the  fraction  of  a  day  exceeded  one-half,  and  reject  the 
fraction  when  less  than  one-half  ? 

I  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  statistics  each  year  in  relation  to 
the  amount  of  land  in  school-house  sites,  the  value  of  the  same,  the 
valuation  of  school  property,  and  the  valuation  of  the  property  in 
each  district.  By  requiring  statistics  on  these  points  every  fifth 
year,  instead  of  annually,  much  annoyance  to  trustees  would  be 
avoided. 

Course  of  Stxtdt. 

If  the  same  teacher  were  to  remain  in  a  school  several  terms,  ^t 
would  seem  to  be  very  important  that  a  plan  of  work  or  course  oi 
s*tudy  be  agreed  upon  at  the  outset.  How  much  more  importan^i 
then,  does  this  become,  when  it  is  known  that  few  teachers  rcaia^^ 
longer  than  one  term  in  the  same  school. 

Authority  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  uniform  course  througho^^^ 
the  common  school  districts,  should  be  vested  in  the  Department' 
However  frequent  the  change  of  commissioners  and  teachers,  tl*^"** 
course  conld  be  steadily  pursued.     Under  the  present  arrangenien  y^ 
teachers  have  no  guide.     Commissioners  are  no  better  off  intl^."^* 
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respect,  and  are  without  authority  so  far  as  school  room  work  is 
ooucerned.  They  may  find  abuses  without  number,  but  all  they 
are  anthorized  to  do  is  to  advise  changes — the  teacher  may  act  upon 
his  suggestions  or  not,  as  ho  plenses. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  that  only  first-class  teachers  are 
employed  in  the  union  schools  at  Plattsburgh  and  Keeseville,  many 
of  whom  have  held  their  positions  for  several  years.  The  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations  has  caused  much  inconvenience  at  the  lat- 
ter place,  but  a  new  school  building  is  to  be  erected  the  coming 
year,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the 
teachers,  trustees  and  inhabitants  of  this  commissioner  district  for 
the  uniform  kindness  and  encouragement  I  have  received  while  en- 
gagred  in  the  performance  of  m\'  duties,  and  to  the  Department  for 
its  forbearance  and  courtesy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  B.  RILEY, 


Plattsburgh,  December  8, 1880. 


School  Commissioner. 


CLINTON  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Tnstricction  :  • 

Sir. —  In  obedience  to  your  direction,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  brief  statement  relative  to  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  schools  of  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Clinton  countv. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  schools  in  this 
district  are  gradually  receiving  new  accessions  of  improvement,  and 
that  the  public  generally  is  awakened  to  the  importance  of  raising 
our  schools  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellency.  There  are,  indeed,  a 
few  districts  whose  improvement  has  not  been  so  evident  as  is  desi- 
rable, partly  in  consequence  of  local  and  almost  uncontrollable  cir- 
^-'nmstances,  which  will  doubtless  be  found  re.  eding  with  the  advance 
of  general  education.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  has  been  a 
reasonable  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  common  schools 
^"ring  the  past  year;  the  result  is  dne,  in  a  measure,  to  better  in 
s^rnction  and  training.  One  class  of  teachers  have  been  less  iixed 
and  mechanical  in  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  have  adopted  a 
more  practical  and  intellectual  method.  Text-books  are  being  used 
["ore  as  an  intermediate  help,  and  the  oral  and  more  practical  plan 
^as  become  generally  introduced,  and  its  result  is  fast  removing  that 
^'jll  and  monotonous  method  of  memorizing  words  from  books, 
Without  developing  ideas.  This  plan  has  become  a  welcome  and 
^reeable  exercise  to  the  pupil,  and  has  given  life  and  interest  to 
ooth  the  business  of  imparting  and  receiving  instruction.  In  those 
32 
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districts  where  there  has  been  a  hearty  co-operation  of  the  patrons 
with  the  teacher  in  securing  a  regularity  in  attendance,  the  pnpila 
have,  quite  generally,  acquired  a  thorough  and" practical  knowledge 
of  the  branches  taught. 

The  improvement  of  school-houses  in  this  district,  made  bv  the 
erection  of  new  and  the  repair  of  old  ones,  is  also  a  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  of  the  interest  the}'  take  in  the 
subject  of  education.  Yowr  model  school-houses  have  been  built 
the  past  year.  Districts  No.  2,  Mooers,  and  No.  11,  Clinton,  have 
recently  finished  the  two  finest  and  most  convenient  rural  school- 
houses  in  this  district,  each  of  which  are  properly  ventilated  and 
furnished  with  the  most  modern  furniture. 

Union  free  school  district  No.  5,  Champlain,  which  has  recently 
been  organized  by  the  consolidation  of  districts  Nos.  5  and  13,  de- 
serves especial  commendation  for  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of 
its  citizens  in  purchasing  a  fine  site  in  the  village  of  House's  Point, 
upon  which  a  fine  substantial  school  building  is  in  progress  of  con- 
struction. It  is  being  built  of  brick,  three  stories  nigh,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  model  school  building  in  every  respect.  Its  cost  will  be 
about  $10,000. 

District  No.  7,  Chazy,  has  also  built  a  convenient  frame  school- 
house  the  past  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400. 

Tiiere  are  yet  a  few  dilapidated  old  structures  remaining  in  this 
district,  unfit  for  use,  several  of  which  are  to  be  rebuilt  this  season. 

During  the  past  year,  233  licensed  teachers  were  employed;  220 
were  licensed  by  local  ofliicers,  two  by  the  State  Superintendent 
and  10  were  normal  school  graduates.  The  number  who  tanght 
two  consecutive  terms  in  the  same  district  was  but  41.  Some  of 
these  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  same  school  for  two 
or  threeyears^  and  the  superior  proficiency  which  many  of  their  pupils 
have  made  in  their  several  studies,  clearly  shows  the  importance  of 
retaining  a  good  teacher  more  than  one- term. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  district  was 
8,512,  the  number  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year 
was  5,868,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  2,746,320,  and  the 
average  number  of  weeks  taught  by  each  district  was  30J. 

The  whole  amount  ot  money  expended  for  school  purposes  was 
$32,458.15,  of  which  sum,  $16,380.86  was  apportioned  to  the  district 
from  public  money.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages 
was  $23,511.88.  The  average  cost  per  child  of  school  age  was 
$3.81. 

During  the  past  year,  I  examined  283  applicants  for  certificates. 
Of  this  number,  I  have  licensed  169,  granting  10  first  grade,  i(^ 
second  grade  and  88  third  grade  certificates.  I  held  ten  public 
teachers'  examinations  durint?  the  months  of  March  and  October  i" 
the  several  towns  of  this  district,  and  one  in  connection  with  tlie 
teachers'  institute.  These  examinations  were  principally  written 
ones,  and  embraced  the  diflerent  branches  taught  in   the  conuiio" 
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schools.     Candidates  were  also  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
methods  of  teaching. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  among  these  teachers,  a  respectable  num- 
ber are  well  qualified  for  the  responsible  duties  of  their  station.    In 
addition  to  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught, 
they  have  an  ability  to  teach.     Tliey  cultivate  thought  as  the  object 
of  instruction.     While  I  find  a  good  number  who  do  honor  to  the 
profession,  too  many  do  not  possess  the  proper  qualifications  for 
developing  and  training  the  mass  of  mind  committea  to  their  charge. 
Of  tliis  class,  the  majority  are  gradually  improving  in  their  manner 
of  teaching.      Their    literary   attainments  are    oetter   and   more 
thorough.     Many  of  them  have  attended  school  during  the  fall  and 
winter  terms,  also  take  great  interest  in  attending  teachers'  insti- 
tutes.    Nearly   all   read   more   on    the  subject   of  teaching   than 
formerly. 
I  have  made  261  ofiicial  visits  to  schools,  during  the  past  school 
I      year,  visiting  as  many  as  possible  during  the  early  part  of  each 
'       term.    In  addition  to  determining  the  standing  and  classification  of 
j      scholars  in  the  several  schools,  my  attention  was  principally  directed 
I       tu  the  manner  of  teaching  pursued,  and   when  necessary,  to  give 
tea'ihers   such   information   in    the   most   practical   and   approved 
I       methods  of  teaching,  as  my  judgment  and  experience  would  suggest, 
;       to  aid  them  in  a  most  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  means 
of  which  the  scholars  could  acquire  more  practical  knowledge  in  a 
oiore  natural  way  and  in  less  time  than  before.     In  some  schools 
!       much  labor  was  needed  to  produce  the  desired  change.     To  assist 
[       teachers  in  reducing  the  mass  of  confused  matter  composing  our 
I       schools  to  something  like  system  and  order  —  to  break  up  that  dull 
!       and  monotonous  manner  of  reading,  and  to  induce  teachers  to  require 
^heir  scholars  to  read  in  an  easy,  natural  tone,  understanding  what 
*       they  read,  and  permitting  others  to  understand  also  —  to  teach  geog- 
?      raphy  by  commencing  with  places  and  natural  objects  with  whica 
»       the  child  is  familiar,  and  from  these  extend  his  knowledge  to  those 
''^ore  remote  —  to  lead  him,  in  imagination,  across  rivers,  over  hills, 
through  the  school   district,  town,  county  and  State  in  which  he 
"^es,  until  he  has  a  general  knowledge  of  his  own  country  —  to 
^p^ch  scholars  that  the  object  of  studying  grammar  is  to  improve 
J^'^eirown  language,   instead  of  learning  dry  definitions  from  the 
r^ok,  and  unless  it  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  this  result, 
^^  is  of  no  use  whatever  —  all  of  these  have  been  a  work  of  time  and 
difficulty. 

^1  have  also  made  a  beginning  towards  re^'ising  the  records  of  dis- 
^^ict  boundaries  in  this  district.  In  some  towns  the  district  bounda- 
''^'^  are  so  indefinitely  defined  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
^''iginal  boundary  lines,  and  has  been  a  source  of  much  confusion 
^»^d  difficulty. 

^  The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  a  joint  one,  held  at 
*^lattsburgh  during  the  last  week  of  March.  It  was  under  the  very 
^t>le  iustraction  of  Profs.  E.  V.  De  Graff  and  Henry  C.  Northam. 


2r>2  TWENTY-SKVENTH  AnNTJAL  RePOKT  OF  THE 

The  soMion  was  iinnsnally  interesting.  The  instruction  was  prind- 
pwllv  confined  to  methods  of  primary  teaching ;  each  step  waspnw- 
tlonlly  illustrated  to  a  large  nnmber  of  teachers  who  were  constant 
In  thoir  attendance.  Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teachers 
In  tliO  various  exercises  presented,  and  the  instrnctions  received  are 
bolfi^  practiced  in  many  schools. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Department  for  favors  rendered,  to  pa- 
n^nlM  and  citizens  for  their  kindness,  and  to  the  teachers  and  school 
olll<MirH  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  uniform  courtesy. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALEXANDER  BERTRAND, 

School  Commissioner. 
Vt.wv^nuROUy  December  30,  1880. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY— FiECT  Dictrtct. 

Ilnu.  Nki^  Gilmocr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

HMi.— The  co?nmis8ioner  of  schools  for  the  first  district  of  the 
HMiHity  of  Columbia,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the  De- 
imrtmdtnt,  nubmits  herewith  the  tables  and  abstracts,  which  exhibit 
IliK  ojxirations  of  the  common  school  system  for  the  year  ending 
Hi  jilffinber  80,  1880. 

TIm?««  tables  are  deemed  important  and  interesting,  not  only  a» 
fh^ix'Htlnp;  the  statistical  results  of  the  past  year,  but  because  they 
i\m\\^\\  materials  for  comparison  with  retunis  of  a  similar  charac- 
\ii\'  \\\  former  years,  the  growth  of  our  system  of  general  edncft- 
\\t,\\.  The  information  thus  attained  is  valuable,  also,  in  affording 
Mm:  //Mmns  of  comparing  the  action  of  this  district,  in  the  matter  a^ 
%'A\\r\\\\\\%  her  children,  with  what  is  done  in  a  similar  direction  by 
u\Wv  diHtricts;  and  thus  deriving,  from  the  experience  of  all,  hintis 
f//r  improvement  in  this  essential  duty. 

Among  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  returns  herewith  submitted,  i* 
\\\H^  not  1)0  irrelevant  to  call  attention  to  the  following: 

'(  h«  number  of  school  districts  under  my  supervision  is  seventy- 
Iwo,  and  fiix  joint  districts  having  their  school-houses  in  an  adjoin- 
\\\^  bounty.  The  average  nnmber  of  persons  between  the  ages o'f 
>jvi;  iiui\  twenty-one  years  in  each  district  is  sixty-nine.  The  avei*' 
w/yi;  number  attending  school  in  each  district  is  fifty.  In  thiscalcci' 
laijon,  the  schools  of  the  various  villages  are  included;  and  hence  i* 
jts  obvious  that  in  the  strictly  rural  dietricts,  the  average  attendanc?^ 
of  piipiU  Ih  h.'HB  than  the  number. 

TIm;  numht?r  of  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  vri*^ 
<.'f.'liiy-two.  Whole  number  employed,  during  the  year,  was  on<5 
\\n\A\'iM\  and  thirty.     Of  these,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  license^ 
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by  school  commissioners ;  by  tho  State  Superintendent  fifteen,  and 
eight  by  Normal  schools. 

The  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  was 
i,970  The  number  enrolled  upon  the  school  registers  was  3,738. 
Average  daily  attendance,  1,732.  There  was  only  one  district  that 
reported  twenty-eight  weeks,  while  thirty-live  reported  forty  weeks 
or  more.  The  longest  time  school  was  taught  is  reported  forty -four 
weeks. 

The  amount  of  moneys  on  hand  October  Ist,  1879,  was  $639.67 ; 
the  amount  of  public  moneys  apportioned  among  the  schools  of  the 
district  was  $10,346.30,  and  the  amount  raised  by  tax  and  from 
other  sources  for  the  support  of  the  schools  was  $15,162.23,  making 
a  total  of  $26,148.20.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was 
$20,999.95;  libraries,  $17.62;  school  apparatus,  $73.10;  school- 
honses,  repairs,  etc.,  $2,928.04;  incidentals,  $1,540.68;  and  the 
amount  on  hand  September  30,  1880,  was  $570.06. 

The  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  $55,055.  The 
aseeesed  valuation  of  property  taxable  for  school  purposes  in  the  dis- 
trict is  $8,528,094. 

Many  of  the  school-houses  are  sadly  deficient  in  respect  to  suita- 
ble ventilation,  proper  seats  and  desks  and  other  conveniences.  To 
secure  more  suitable  accommodations  for  teachers  and  pupils  has 
been  my  constant  endeavor,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
people  of  three  districts  to  build  new  aud  commodious  houses  dur- 
ing the  year.  Tho  old  school-houses  have  been  replaced  with  con- 
venient and  handsome  edifices,  planned  with  some  regard  to  tlieir 
importance,  the  public  convenience  and  the  principles  of  taste. 
The  internal  arrangements  are  in  accordance  with  the  most  im- 
proved plans,  and  are  in  each  instance  specimens  of  architectural 
beauty  and  well  worthy  of  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  friends  of 
edncation. 

District  libraries  are  so  unmercifully  cared  for  that  it   seems 

*'iuo8t  a  mockery  to  call  your  attention  to  them,  and  I  should  hesi- 

^le  to  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  why  they  are 

*'lowed  a  nominal  existence  when  they  are  virtually  dead.     Tliis 

powerful  and  direct  source  of  intelligence  to  a  rural  population 

^'^Oiild  not  be  suffered  to  decay.     Now,  when  the  people  are  inter- 

^^ing  themselves  enough  to  select  suitable  men  trustees,  and  when 

"*^  publishers  are  vying  with  each  other  to  produce  cheap  literary 

P^ductions,  is  the  time  to  reestablish  this  means  of  general  knowl- 

^?ge.    If  the  moneys  devoted  to  this  object  were  expended  under 

^*t*^ction  of  the  commissioner  it  would  insure  its  application  to  the 

purpose  contemplated  by  law,  and  would  give  to  the  districts  a 

"Oraryot  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge.     In  any  event,  the 

f^bject  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Legislature.   Let  it  not 

.  ^  set  down  as  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  the  country  that  good  and 

^^t^Uigent  men  refuse  to  acknowledge  their  duties  to  the  public. 

"Xrustees  generally  try  to  do  all  their  duties  faithfully.      Some  of 
^*^eni  have  nad  intelligence  and  observation  enough  to  afford  much 
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interesting  information  in  relalion  to  the  schools.  There  are  raaDv 
who  make  good  selections  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  endeavor- 
ing to  engage  the  best  ratlier  than  the  cheapest,  and  wlio  cheerfully 
cooperate  with  them  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  schook, 
while  others  adopt  the  **  penny  wise  and  ponnd  foolish  "  plan,  and 
contrive  every  available  means  to  seen  re  a  cheap  school  by  hiring 
incompetent  teachers.  Examples  of  the  first  class  encourage  imita- 
tion while  they  reward  those  who  furnish  them,  and  every  year  sees 
one  individual  and  another  embarking  in  the  delightful  career  of 
promoting  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their  community,  and  new 
exertions  made  by  those  who  have  become  more  interested  or 
encouraged  by  what  they  have  already  effected.  Appeals  of  the 
commissioner  urging  the  employment  of  those  teachers  who  attend 
the  institutes  and  meetings  of  the  association  and  endeavor  to  qual- 
ify themselves  for  their  work,  have  been  responded  to  in  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers. 

If  it  be  useful  to  a  mind  to  contemplate  the  operations  of  an  im- 
portant and  valuable  machine,  must  it  not  be  an  improving  task  to 
observe  the  operations  of  an  institute  ?  The  institutes  that  have  l)eea 
held  goon  record  as  the  most  important, interesting  and  instructive 
ever  held  in  the  count}'.  Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex 
pressing  the  thanks  of  the  comunssioners  to  the  Honorable  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  his  presence  at  the  institute  held 
in  November.  The  earnest,  practical  address,  admonishing  the 
teachers  to  teach  not  only  by  precept  but  also  by  example,  whs 
highly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  citizens.  The  institute  held  in 
June  was  more  fully  attended,  and  goes  upon  record  as  the  meet 
successful  and  interesting  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  attendance 
of  teachers  was  very  encouraging,  even  on  the  first  day,  and  before 
the  institute  closed  176  names  were  recorded.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  these  teachers  could  listen  to  the  original  and  practical 
instructions  of  Professors  Kennedy  and  Johonnot,  given  with  so 
much  force  and  earnestness,  and  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited  thereby, 
each  succeeding  day  conveying  new  ideas  and  methods,  but  w> 
closely  connected  that  the  teachers  gave  their  undivided  attention, 
fearful  lest  some  important  link  might  be  lost. 

Primary  teaching,  school  work,  school  organization,  school  hy- 
giene, mathematical  problems,  dissected  maps,  use  of  charts,  gram- 
mar, formation  of   tenses,  language,  were  all  taken  up  and  treated 
in  a  scholarly  manner.     These  institutes  are  considered  of  great 
personal  benefit  by  the  teachers — they  go  away  reminded  that  ihcv 
must  faithfully  improve  their  scholarship — that  they  must  ovcrcoiri^ 
selfishness  by  stuuying  the  needs  of  others,  endeavor  to  increase 
their  influence  and  shape  public  sentiment,  and  that  they  should  b^ 
thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of   the  important  duti^ 
devolving  upon  them.     In  many  districts  the  beneficent  fruits  gatly 
ered  at  tne  institute  are  strikingly  apparent  in  the  improved  coad^' 
tion  of  the  schools,  the  result  of  an  awakened  and  enlightened  p*"^' 
fessional  spirit  among  teachers,  engendered  by  intercourse  withet**^*^ 
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other,  and  the  suggestions  of  experienced,  intelligent  and  practical 
men.  We  need  most,  at  the  present  time,  able,  trained  and  earnest 
teachers.  I  know  of  no  agencies  so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  de- 
mands as  our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

There  was  no  teachers'  association  existing  in   the  county  when 
I    commenced  my  duties  as  a  commissioner,  and  as  soon  as  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself,  I  made  my  wishes  known  to  the  teachers, 
and  they  enthusiastically  concurred  in  the  formation  of  an  associ- 
ation.    So  many  measures  have  been  taken  with  direct  reference 
to    tl)e  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  those  who  appreciate  its  value 
are  sure   of  receiving  support   in  any  judicious  efforts  they  may 
make  in  its  favor.     At  the  institute   in  1878,  an  association  was 
formed  which  has  since  held  meetings  every  six  weeks  during  the 
year,  from  place  to  place,  in  all  the  towns  of  the  district,  in  order 
to   meet  the  trustees   and   patrons  of  schools  in  whom  we  desire 
to   awaken  renewed  interest.     The  exercises  have  consisted  of  lec- 
tures, discussions,  class  exercises,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  per- 
taining to  the  best  methods  of  teaching.     At  these  meetings  the 
teachers  have  become  better  acquainted,  and  have  had  opportunity 
to  compare  views  and  experiences  in  regard  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing; the  inhabitants  have  been  able  to  see  something  of  the  ear- 
nestness and  qaaliflcations  of  those  engaged  in  teacliing,  and   all 
concerned  have  been  benefited. 

No  man  deserves  the  grand  title  of  a  friend  to  education  who 

does  not   do  something  to  advance  the  progress  of  education ;  to 

<lifl\ise  educational  thought ;  to  increase  the  teacher's  influence,  skill 

and  remuneration.     There  is   nothing,    in  my   opinion,  that    will 

^tter  subserve  to   elevate  the  standard  of   the  schools,  than  for 

^hool  officers  to  unite  in  their  efforts  to  make  teaching  a  profession 

that  will  pay.  Let  them  banish  their  creed,  as  narrow  as  that  of  the 

^ohawk   Dutchman  who  prayed :    "  The  Lord  bless  me  and  my 

J^'^fe,  my  son  John  and  his  wife,  us  four  and  no  more.     Amen." 

^^t   those  who  follow  teaching   receive  a  just   compensation,  and 

^i^o  be   permitted    to  engage  in   it  who  are   not  well  qualified. 

^'"eater  pecuniary  inducements  are  being  held  out  to  teachers  in 

o^aiiy  districts,  but  let  it   become  universal,  and  with  the  spirit  of 

^^ulation  that  is  daily  becoming  more  prevalent  among  members 

^^  tlie  profession,  it  will  speedily  exert  an  elevating  influence  in 

^J^mnjon  school   education.     The  teacliers  have  a  fair  claim  upon 

"^^    public  as  productive  laborers  of  pre-eminent  usefulness.     Iii- 

ciiicJing  both  sexes,  their  number  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other 

learned  classes  taken    together.    ^Without   the   encouragement  of 

"^^^orary  distinction,  with  *but  moderate  and  too  often  such  inad- 

^^^ate  salaries  as    leave  them  in   the  bleak  and  blighting   shades 

^    poverty,  upwards,  perhaps,  of  twenty  thousand  in  the  State  of 

^^w  York  are  sedulously  employing  what  abilities  God  hath  given 

^h^m — abilities,  not  unfreqnently  of  respectable  grades,  in  an  ex- 

^eritiiuating  warfare  against  ignorance,  waged  solely  by  means  of 

^^spensing  instruction  to  childhood  and  youth.     This  is  an  inval- 
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nable  standing  army  which,  so  far  from  endangering  public  liberty, 
is,  of  all  meansjthe  most  conducive  to  its  preservation ;  a  literary 
corps,  which  the  country  is  bound,  by  every  tie  of  duty,  to  cherish 
and  reward.     The  general  interest  manifested  by  k  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  my  district  is  highly  encouraging.     They  avail  them- 
selves of  each  and  every  opportunity  oflEered  for  improvement,  and 
thereby  gain,  by  their  energy  and  perseverance,  the  confidence  of 
the  public.     The  services  of  such  are  sought  for,  and  they  occupy 
positions  of  importance  in  the  country  as  teachers;  while  upon  the 
other  hand,  we  liave  some  that  are  never  seen  at  an  institute  or  asso- 
ciation, and,  consequently,  are  compelled  to  accept  situations  in 
schools  of  a  lower  order.     I  have  granted  but  few  (fifteen)  liceuses 
of  the  first  grade,  as  I  consider  it  in  most  cases  detrimental  to  the 
advancement  of  the  candidates  receiving  them.     I  have  made  it  my 
constant  aim  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifications,  and  have 
been  supported  in  this  by  a  resolution  of  the  teachers  of  the  district 
association.     The  result  has  been  highly  gratifying ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  standard  of  qualification  is  far  too  low,  and  probably 
will  continue  so,  for  the  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  improved  meth- 
ods in  teaching,  and  there  is  a  commendable  ambition  manifested 
by  those  who  are  teaching,  and  who  intend  ma'king  it  a  profession, 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  work. 

The  need  of  normal  schools  in  a  system  of  education  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  To  conduct  our  schools  we  need  teachers 
trained  in  the  art,  and  drilled  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  Bat 
the  normal  schools  are  beyond  the  reach  of  manj* .  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Bushuell,  and  myself,  have  discussed  with  teachers  a  project  for 
holding  a  special  institute  of  eight  weeks'  duration  sometime  dor* 
ing  the  winter.  The  special  institute  would  afibrd  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  any  studies  in  which  they  might  feel  themselvee 
deficient.  Many  have  signified  their  intention  of  attending.  The 
lines  of  study  will  afford  the  teachers  opportunities'^for  advance- 
ment found  only  in  our  normal  schools.  Wo  consider  the  project 
eminently  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  by  advanc- 
ing the  instructors.  A  sufficient  number  of  names  has  already 
been  secured  to  insure  the  formation  of  the  institute*,  but  there  are 
many  more  who  need  to  take  advantage  of  it  —  and  ccm  do  soil 
they  will. 

The  wants  of  this  commissioner  district  are  many.  The  mosi 
urgent  ones  may,  I  think,  be  stated  as  follows:  One  of  the  princi- 
pal wants  is  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons  in  our  educa- 
tional system ;  one  which  not  only  causes  them  to  visit  the  school 
but  which  gives  them  a  higher  conception,  a  more  intelligent  com- 
prehension, of  the  duties  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The^ 
should  feel  the  superior  power  and  respectability  of  knowledge,  anc 
seize  every  opportunity  to  use  language  and  express  sentimenti 
favorable  to  the  advancement  of  our  common  schools,  and  thus  bj 
coming  out  as  avowed  champions  of  education  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  the  communities  in  which  they  dwell. 
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Another  want  in  our  common  schools  is  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books. While  the  present  diversity  of  sach  books  continues  to 
exist,  common  scliools  will  never  rise  to  their  real  and  true  useful- 
ness. It  is  the  most  serious  drawback  that  the  teacher  has  to  con- 
tend with.  Its  sad  effects  are  apparent  to  all  interested  in*the  noble 
cause  of  popular  education.  Under  existing  circumstances  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  secure  uniformity.  To  remove  all  ditBculties  in  the  way 
of  such  a  help  to  school  work,  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
prepare  with  due  deliberation  a  complete  series  of  text-books,  to  be 
reported  to  the  Legislature  for  its  sanction.  The  multiplicity  of 
text-books  forms  a  barrier  to  classification,  where  the  books  are  not 
uniform,  two,  three,  or  four  classes  being  thus  made  necessary, 
where,  with  uniformity  of  books,  there  need  be  only  one ;  while 
families  moving  with  different  text-books  into  a  new  neighborhood 
introduce  a  like  confusion  there  or  are  put  to  additional  expense 
for  change  of  books.  The  only  remedy  is  a  law  requiring  uni- 
formity of  text-books  throughout  the  State,  so  that  families  fur- 
nished for  one  school  or  school  district  would  be  furnished  for  any 
other  in  the  State. 

As  respects  irregular  attendance,  one  which  grieves  the  heart  of 
every  earnest  teacher,  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  with  the  child  as 
the  parent.  This  is  a  serious  evil  which  hinders  progress  not  in  the 
absentees  alone,  but  often,  also,  in  all  the  school.  Where  it  arises 
from  laxity  of  parents  in  allowing  children  to  be  absent  for  trivial 
reasons,  I  would  have  teachers  and  school  officers  refuse  to  excuse 
^n  absence  unless  in  every  case  a  written  and  sufficient  explanation 
of  it  is  presented  from  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  it  arises 
from  willful  truancy  some  severe  method  should  be  adopted. 

Another  difficulty  is  non-attendance.     The  right  of  every  parent 
^Bend  his  child  to  a  district  school  is  considered  as  entire  as  the 
(^laim  to  air  and  water  ;  and  indeed  many  resist  taking  more  instruc- 
tion than  they  please,  as  they  would  object  to  excessive  eating  or 
l^reathing.     The  people  of  the  untaxable  class  are  not  called  upon 
^0  provide  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  nor  obliged  at  any  time 
^  go  without  them,  and  therefore  do  irot  often  contemplate,  if  they 
®ver  do,  the  real  value  of   regular  education.      The  right  of  the 
.State  to  tax  a  person  for  the  education  of  other  people  s  children 
^jnplies  the  right  of  the  tax  payer  to  demand  the  education  of  those 
^'^ildren.     The  State  not  only  has  the  right,  but  it  is  its  duty,  to 
I'.^uire  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  in  all  the  cliildren  who 
^^*e  within  its  borders.     To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to 
^^iHpel  the  attendance  at  school.     The  compulsory  education  law  is 
Poetically  a  dead  letter  in  this  district,  not  from  any  disposition  to 
S^^ore  its  provisions,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  impracticability 
^^  executing  them.     How  this  obstacle  to  human  improvement  can 
^  overcome,  by  what  means  we  can  hope  to  triumph  over  poverty 
^.  intellectual,  as  we  can  in  physical  respects,  is  yet  to  he  deter- 
^^^ed.     Certain  it  is  that  this  is  a  question  of  great  importance, 
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act.  Indeed  perseverance  is  the  on\y  surety  of  tlie  aceomplisliinent 
of  any  enterprise,  for  without  it  we  may  labor  indnstriously  for  a 
season,  bnt  still  the  object,  however  laudable  and  important,  will 
never  be  fully  consummated.  Genius  is  of  no  importance,  unless  its 
powers  are  brought  out  by  this  agency;  it  is  a  mere  meteor  flashing 
for  a  moment,  and  then  lost-forever.  It  is  in  persisting  in  what  is 
undertaken  that  enables  the  most  humble  mind  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual powers  to  rise  and  pluck  a  branch  from  the  laurel,  to  drink 
deep  from  the  fount  of  Parnassus,  and  inscribe  its  honors  high  on 
tlie  temple  of  fame  !  I  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  teachers, 
that  constant,  untirinis?,  persevering  industry  has  made  every  truly 
great  mind  in  this  and  in  every  other  country  ;  and  this,  and  this 
alone,  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  talents  God  hasgiveu  us.  Such 
is  the  power  of  this  noble  agent  of  the  mind,  and  I  trust  yon  will 
not  undervalue  its  importance. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  present  any  new  theory  for  the 
management  and  advancement  of  our  schools.  An  imperfect  sys- 
tem has  often  proved  eminently  successful  under  judicious  admin- 
istration, while  the  most  perfect  has  re[)eatedly  failed  through  mis- 
management. Hence  abstract  discussions  of  theories  or  systems 
are  uf  uncertain  value.  No  one  can  wade  through  a  hundred  or 
more  of  the  reports  of  commissioners  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  in  the  minds  of  all  these  managers  there  is  a  manifest 
desire  for  progress  and  great  efficiency.  While  the  history  of  our 
schools  discloses  the  fact  that  provision  is  made  for  every  class  of 
unfortunates,  and  that  the  benevolence  of  the  people  is  rapidly 
increasing,  it  exhibits,  also,  most  noticeably,  the  recognized  power 
of  mmd  and  of  moral  instrumentalitita. 

In  conclusion,  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Ipstrnction  for  its  prompt  and  explicit  answers  to  our  communica- 
tions, and  to  the  press  for  its  friendly  aid  in  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  schools  under  our  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AMASA  P.  LASHER, 

School  Commissioner, 

Gebmantown,  November  30,  1880. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  — Second  Distbiot. 

^<^n,  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  InsUmction : 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  your  directions,  I  take  pleasure  in  sub- 
^^tting  the  following  report : 

i  have  made  nearly  200  official  visits  during  the  past  year,  giving 
J^Unsel  and  advice  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  whenever  it  was  askea 
^^^^  or  needed.  I  found  most  of  the  schools  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
^^ti,  and  many  show  a  decided  improvement  since  my  first  visit, 
-'^hose  schools  which  are  under  the  control  of  one  teacher  for  a  year 
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or  more,  show  better  resnlts  and  more  advancement  among  the  pupils 
than  those  which  are  continually  changing  teachers. 

Constant  change  of  teachers  is  the  bane  of  our  country  schools. 
We  want  more  thoroughgoing  teachers,  and  I  think  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  shall  have  them,  for  I  believe  a  change  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  education  is  showing  itself  among  our  people. 
To  be  sure  in  some  of  our  school  districts  teachers  are  employed  for 
the  very  least  amount  of  money  they  can  be  induced  to  teach  for. 
In  these  schools  I  generally  find  teacliers  possessing  qualifications  of 
the  third  grade;  but  many  of  our  school  districts  are  willing  to  oifer 
fair  inducements  to  good  teachers,  and  I  hope  to  see  more  persons 
of  education  and  refinement  turning  their  attention  to  teaching  as  a 
profession. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  granted  four  certificates  of  the  first 
grade,  25  of  the  second  grade,  and  21  of  the  third  grade.  I  have 
also  renewed  14  first  grade  and  15  second  grade  licenses  given  b^ 
other  commissioners.  I  have  required  both  written  and  oral  exam- 
inations in  most  cases.  I  have  encountered ,  great  difficulty  in  get 
ting  teachers  together  for  examination.  Many  teachers  prefer  tc 
hire  out  first  and  get  a  certificate  afterward,  t  shall  endeavor  U 
stop  that  habit  if  possible. 

The  number  of  normal  school  teachers  is  continually  increasing 
and  in  most  cases  they  give  general  satisfaction,  and  are  a  success  ii 
their  manner  of  teaching  and  control  of  schools  under  their  charge 
I  earnestly  hope  the  time  will  come  when  a  majority  of  our  teach 
ers  shall  be  graduates  of  the  normal  schools. 

Professors  Johonnot  and  Kennedy  (than  whom  none  are  greater) 
have  conducted  two  institutes  in  this  county  during  the  past  year 
These  institutes  were  a  success  both  in  number  of  teachera  presen 
and  amount  of  good  earnest  work  accomplished. 

We  have  a  teachers'  association  in  this  commissioner  district  hav 
ing  a  membership  of  nearly  seventy  active  teachers.  The  meeting 
are  held  quarterly  and  are  well  attended  both  by  parents  and  teacheri 
These  meetings  are  very  interesting  as  well  as  profitable  to  all  wh* 
are  present. 

School-houses, —  Four  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  the  past  year,  and  many  more  have  been  thoroughly  repairer 
and  renovated.  People  are  beginning  to  know  that  the  school-hous 
is  a  ^ood  index  of  the  interest  the  community  takes  in  the  great  wor 
of  educating  the  children.  Tliere  is  a  great  need  of  school  app^ 
ratus  in  our  schools.  All  school-houses  are  furnished  with  black 
boards,  but  few  have  maps  or  globes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  undc 
my  charge  as  improving.  This  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  attend 
ance  during  the  past  year,  the  employment  of  better  teachers,  an 
the  interest  manifestea  by  the  people  in  educational  matters. 

Respccttnlly, 

GEOKGE  V.  BUSHNELL, 

School  Commissioner, 
Hillsdale,  December  10,  1880. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY  —  Hudsow. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmouk, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  already  forwarded  to  you  a  financial  and  statistical 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  common  schools  of  this  city  for  the 
fear  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September  last;  and  at  yonr  re- 
quest, I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  a  fuller  report  of 
the  working  and  present  condition  of  our  schools. 

The  tabular  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  already  sub- 
mhted  shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
superintendents  of  public  schools  in  this  city,  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1880,  was  $21,158.01,  of  whicli  $4,75*6.33 
was  apportioned  to  the  city  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  whole  amount  expended  upon  the  schools  of  the  city,  during 
the  year,  was  $15,647.12,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $f»,510.89. 
This  balance  is  nominal,  not  actual,  because  of  repairs  commenced 
and  not  yet  completed,  the  cost  of  which  must  be  met  when  the 
Work  is  finished 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  interior  of  each  school  building 
was  remodeled  for  the  purpose  of  co-educating  the  sexes.  The 
changes  made  in  our  school  onildings  and  the  system  of  education 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  Grammar  School  building  was  thoroughly 
''epaired  and  put  in  excellent  condition.  Two  new  wings  were 
added  for  entrances  and  other  purposes.  The  interior  is  well  ar- 
ranged, having  eight  commodious  rooms,  four  on  each  floor,  which 
are  separated  by  sliding  sash  doors,  heated  by  two  new  fur- 
naces and  ventilated  by  shafts  in  connection  with  the  chimneys. 
These  doors  can  be  easily  moved  to  one  side  and  the  rooms  converted 
into  one  large  assembly  room,  and  thus  used  for  singing,  and  for  open- 
ing and  general  exercises. 

Previous  to  September  1,  1880,  bo.ys  and  girls  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  the  same  school,  and  the  pupils  were  seated  in  large  rooms 
alienee  they  repaired  to  small  recitation  rooms  at  fixed  times. 

Our  pupils  are  now  seated  in  session  rooms  capable  of  accommo- 
dating trom  50  to  60.  Here  they  study  and  recite,  boys  and  girls 
^^  the  same  class  according  to  grade  of  scholarship.  Thus  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  among  the  teachers  and  better  discipline  are  both  se- 
cured. This  course,  if  properly  carried  out,  requires  that  pupils 
^*^^U  study,  as  well  as  recite  lessons,  and  teachers  shall  teach  as  well 
*®  hear  recitations  during  school  hours.  These  changes  have  called 
^^^t  a  large  increased  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  patrons  of  the 
^hools  are  generally  well  pleased. 

Graded  Course  of  Study. 

This  implies  a  division  of  labor  in  study  and  instruction  by 
^hich  each  class  of  a  department  has  its  own  proper  course  marked 
^^t ;  and  the  teacher  of  each  class  has  every  subject  of  study  pur- 
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sued  in  the  grade  clearly  defined,  and  the  amount  to  be  accom- 
plished during  a  given  term.     Here  a  success  or  failure  in  the  work 
will  be  obvious  at  the  regular  examination  made  by  the  city  super- 
intendent.    The  course  of  study  in  our  schools   is   divided  into* 
seven  primary  grades  and  eight  grammar  school   grades.     Promo- 
tions are  made  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  classes  throughout  the  entire  school.     The  A  pri- 
mary promotes  to  the  eighth  grammar  grade.     The  studies  of  the 
A  division  in  the  grammar  school  grade  will  embrace  the  more  ad- 
vanced studies  of  a  thorough  English  course  and  tlie  modern  lan- 
guages. 

Industrial  drawing  was  introduced  into  all  our  schools  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  school  year,  embracing  all  grades  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest.  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  sucoesS; 
but  present  indications  are  highly  encouraging. 

Musical  Department. 

Each  school  is  provided  with  a  piano.  The  science  and  practice 
of  music  is  regularly  taught  in  all  our  schools  by  Prof.  Comba,  i 
gentleman  of  superior  talent  and  ability.  The  pupils  are  progi'ess 
ing  finely  under  his  instruction.  Music  contributes  much  of  pleas 
ure  and  happiness  to  children  and  teachers.  It  is  a  strong  incentive 
to  good  oraer,  and  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  government.  Its  eflEect 
in  the  opening  exercises  of  the  morning  have  often  inspired  manj 
tQ  seek  the  blessing  of  heaven  and  the  guidance  of  the  God  of  on 
Fathers. 

Text- Books. 

We  have  a  uniformity  of  text  books.  The  same  book  on  a  give 
subject  and  for  a  given  grade  will  answer  for  that  grade  in  ever 
school  in  the  city. 

Our  schools  are  not  what  we  wish  they  were,  nor  yet  what  w 
hope  to  make  them  by  persevering  effort. 

KespectfuUy  yours, 

WM.  P.  SNYDER, 

Svperintendent 
Hudson,  December  31,  1880. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  —  First  Distkiot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmodk, 

Superintendeyit  of  Public  Instructicm  : 

Sir. —  In  response  to  your  requirement  for  a  report  of  the  \jo^ 
accomplished  in  my  district  the  past  year,  and  the  present  conditio 
of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fo 
lowing : 
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Although  I  have  no  special  work  performed,  or  particular  results 
attained  to  report,  I  nave  reajbn  to  beh'eve  that  the  schools  of 
my  district  in  regard  to  tiie  qualifications  of  teachers  employed,  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  interest  maniiested  by  the 
patrons,  are  in  advance  of  one  year  ago. 

There  are  in  the  district  eis^htv-three  common  schools  and  two 
union  schools,  one  located  at  Marathon  and  the  other  at  McGrawville. 
The  one  at  Marathon,  with  Prof.  Hamilton  Tenny  as  principal, 
Miss  Rowena  M.  Dean  as  preceptress,  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Lee  in 
the  intermediate,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Cortland  Nor- 
mal school,  and  Miss  Grace  Lee  Sherwood,  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  primary  department,  and  a  school  board  alive 
lo  every  interest  of  the  work,  tlio  school  has  earned  a  reputation 
unsurpassed  in  the  county.  The  McGrawville  school,  with  Prof.  J. 
W.  Chapman,  principal,  and  a  corps  of  competent  teachers  for  assist- 
ants, is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  By  a  special  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, a  graded  school  designated  a  **  Union  Graded  School  District 
No.  1,  of  the  Village  of  Cortland,"  was  formed  last  winter,  bounded 
bvthe  corporate  limits  of  said  village,  and  a  school  board  appointed 
consisting  of  nine  members.  The  powers  ex)nferred  upon  said 
board  led  to  considerable  discussion  and  excitement  in  the  district, 
and  the  schools  can  never  be  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency while  such  local  objections  exist.  These,  however,  can  be 
removed  by  amendments,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be 
remedied  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

tuicinnatus  Academy,  although  not  largely  attended,  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  E.  D.  Rogers,  is  doing  its  work  well  and  fur- 
nishing the  eastern  part  of  the  county  with  well  qualified  teachers. 
The  Cortland  Normal  school  has  done  a  good  work,  but  not  yet,  as 
I  believe,  the  work  tor  which  it  was  created.  The  law  organizing 
normal  schools  expressly  states  the  object,  viz.  :  "  For  the  instruc- 
tion and  practice  of  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the  science  of 
education  and  in  the  art  of  teaching."  While  they  are  sending 
out  teachers  into  the  union  schools  and  academies,  the  union 
schools  and  academies  are  furnishing  the  common  schoolteachers. 
^8  State  ii  stitutions,  created  by  the  State,  supported  by  the  State 
^nd  for  the  tenetit  of  the  State,  they  should  be  entirely  separated 
and  free  from  any  local  influence,  control  or  authority.  During  the 
y^^r,  one  new  school  district  has  been  formed  from  school  districts 
^^^08.  3  and  18  of  Virgil  and  No.  8  of  Lapeer.  I  have  made  129 
official  visits  and  licensed  about  110  teachers, 
.  The  Cortland  county  Teachers'  Association  is  proving  a  valuable 
^^d  and  a  source  of  much  benefit  to  those  who  attend  its  meetings, 
^hich  are  held  quarterly.  The  exercises  consist  of  discussions  of 
jne  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  lectures,  etc.  The 
^*^'*i?o  attendance  at  the  last  session,  held  at  Marathon,  evinced  a 
^tronj^  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  make  themselves  familiar 
witli  the  newest  theories  and  most  successful  systems  of  instruction, 
The  institute  for  the  count}"  was  held  at  Ilomcr  the  week   com- 
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mencing  September  27,  with  Prof.  E.  V.  DoQraff,  Snpt.  of  Schools 
at   Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Charles   T.  Pooler,  of  Deansville,  N,  Y., 
instructors.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevented  a  fnll  attend- 
ance the  fore  part  of  the  week,  bnt  a  usual  number  were  in  attend- 
ance a  fijreater  part  of  the  session.     Much  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  teachers,  ana  they  were,  without  exception,enthusiastic  in  their 
expression  of  benefits  received.     A  comparison  of  the  school-rooin 
work  of  teachers  who  attend  the  institute,  with  the  work  of  those 
who  do  not,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  its  usefulness.      I  believe  the 
attendance  of  teachers  should  be  made  compulsory,  and  the  instrnct- 
ors,  together  with  the  commissioners,  constitute  a  board  for  exam- 
ining and  licensing  teachers.     A  great  wrong  at  present  exists  in 
relation  to  hiring  teachers.     It  is  not  an   uncommon  thing  to  iiud 
second  grade  teachers  in  first-class  schools.     In  this  respect,  addi- 
tional powers  should  be  given  commissioners,  and  in  addition  to 
teachers  being  graded  according  to  qualification,  ability,  etc.,  schools 
should  be  graded  according  to  the  qualifications  and  ability  required 
to  teach  them. 

With  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  aid  given  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  so  promptly   responding  to  inquiries  relating  to  scliool 
work,  and  to  the  citizens  and  teachers  of  my  district  for  their  uni 
form  kindness  and  forbearance, 

I  am,  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  D.  TUTTLE, 

School  Comfni88toiier, 
Cortland,  November  13,  1880. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvblic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  Your  circular  to  school  commissioners,  issued  under  date 
of  July  20,  1880,  has  elicited  the  following  report  and  suggestions, 
which  are  respectfully  submitted. 

My  field  of  school  supervision  is  the  second  commissioner  dis- 
trict of  Cortland  county,  consisting  of  the  seven  northern  towns  of 
the  county,  and  contains  eighty-eight  school  districts,  eighty-one  of 
which  have  their  school-houses  within  the  county. 

The  labors  of  the  school  year  were  commenced  by  me,  as  i" 
former  3'ears,  under  the  conviction  that  the  duties  of  the  position  I 
had  accepted  had  the  first  claim  upon  iny  time  and  energies,  and  I 
have  suflEered  no  material  interruption,  during  the  year,  in  carrying 
out  my  convictions,  but  that  occasioned  by  a  severe  illness  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April. 

The  school  year  in  all  districts  but  three,  under  my  supervision,  is 
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divided  into  two  terms,  usually  of  equal  length,  and  in  fifty-two 
districts,  comprise  no  more  time  tHan  is  required  by  law  to  entitle 
tbe  districts  to  a  full  participation  in  the  apportionment  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  It  has  been  my  uniform  custom  to  commence  the  visit- 
ation of  my  schools  wiihin  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  each  term,  and  to  continue  such  visitations,  unless  unavoidably 
iuterrnpted  in  my  work,  until  each  school  in  my  district  has  been 
visited  at  least  once,  visiting  at  the  rate  of  two  schools  each  day  in 
nearly  every  instance.  Operating  upon  this  plan,  I  have  made  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  official  visits  within  the  past  year. 
Eighty-nine  of  these  inspections  were  made  in  the  tall  and  winter, 
and  eighty-eight  in  the  spring  and  summer.  My  record  of  pupils 
registered  an(i  present  at  the  time  of  my  visits  shows  that  m  the 
fall  and  winter  there  were  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
registered,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  present ; 
and  in  the  spring  and  summer  there  were  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  registered,  and  one  thonsand  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five present.  I  have  presented  the  above  figures,  which  show 
that  the  difference  between  the  number  registered  and  present  at 
the  time  of  my  different  visits,  was  much  gi'eater  in  summer  than 
in  winter,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  to  which  I  have 
been  driven  bj^  my  observations  in  the  schools  of  my  district  for  the 
last  five  years,  that  a  long  vacation  between  terms  should  be^in  as 
early  as  the  first  of  July,  and  continue  through  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  as  these  months  mostly  cover  the  season  of  haying, 
harvesting  and  berry-picking,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  extreme 
and  continuous  heat,  ail  of  which  are  very  detrimental  to  our  tom- 
nion  schools,  by  causing  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the  larger  pu- 
pils, and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  interest  with  the  few  that 
remain.  I  believe  that  the  present  school  year  is  mnch  too  short, 
«nd  should  be  made  in  the  future  to  consist  of  thirty  or  thirty-two 
weeks.  With  this  change  in  the  length  of  the  school  year,  1  am 
confident  that  most  of  our  districts  could  be  induced  readily  to  so 
divide  our  school  year  as  to  make  a  summer  vacation  to  cover 
^hese  objectionable  months. 

A  change  in  the  time  of  commencing  the  school  year  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  first  or  fifteenth  of  July,  would  have  a  tend 
ency  to  divide  the  year  according  to  the  above  suggestion.  Unless 
there  are  serious  objections  to  this  change,  which,  with  my  limited 
vision  I  have  not  been  able  to  see,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy 
^^  consideration,  as  calculated  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  our 
piiblic  schools. 

As  I  have  said,  ray  custom  has  been  to  spend  as  nearly  as  possi- 
P'<^  a  half  day  in  each  school  that  I  visit,  which  I  have  regarded  as 
inaportant  in  order  that  I  might  judge  corrrectly  as  to  the  oharaetcr 
^f  the  work  being  done,  and  be  able  to*  make  such  suggestions  as 
^^^e  called  for  in  the  different  cases  under  my  observation  ;  and  I 
have  been  much  gratified  by  the  cheerfulness  with  which  such  sug- 
K^stions  have  in  most  cases  been  received,  and  the  prompUiess  and 
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thoroughness  with  which  their  merits  have  been  tested.    I  have 
fonnd,  in  many  instances,  that  Ihe  coming  of  the  commissioner  ib 
an  occasion,  which,  with  live  teachers,  is  often  looked  forward  to  as 
the  time  to  unburden  their  minds,  by  giving  utterance  to  the  vari- 
ous perplexities  that  beset  them,  and  to  seek  aid  of  one  who  sh<yM 
be  able  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  administer  advice  calculated 
to  help  them  over  the  rough  places  in  their  career,  and  send  them 
on  with  renewed  confidence  and  redoubled  courage.     I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  timely  visit  from  the  commissioner  has  sometimes 
changed  the  tenor  of  the  school  for  the  better,  and  has  been  a  most 
efficient  aid  to  the  teacher. 

The  advent  of  the  commissioner  to  the  district  is  often  the  time 
chosen  by  the  local  school  officers  and  patrons  of  the  school  to  seek 
a  solution  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  arise  out  of  school  affairs. 

The  deeper  insight  which  every  additional  year's  experience  gives 
me  into  the  possibilities  for  good  which  are  in  reach  of  the  inenra- 
bent  of  this  office,  puts  me  more  strongly  in  sympathy  with  our  sys- 
tem of  school  supervision, 

I  have  licensed  164  teachers,  during  the  year,  and  have  found  it 
necessary  to  reject  a  large  number  in  consequence  of  a  want  in  edn- 
cational  qualifications  alone.  These  cases  of  rejection  have  been 
regarded  by  some  as  an  occasion  for  criticism  that  has  not  been  alto- 
gether pleasant,  yet  I  do  not  regret  my  course  in  this  respect,  and 
still  feel  that  if  I  have  erred  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  appli- 
cants, it  has  been  in  being  too  lenient,  rather  than  otherwise.  In 
the  last  week  of  February  and  first  week  in  March,  in  accord-ince 
with  notices  given  in  the  county  papers,  I  held  public  examinations 
in  the  difl'erent  towns  of  my  district.  There  were  many  who  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities,  but  came  subsequently 
for  private  examinations,  urging  various  reasons  why  they  were  not 
present  at  the  public  examinations. 

In  all  cases  class  examinations  have  been  written  ;  believing  that 
an  equal  chance  could  be  given  the  different  applicants  in  no  other 
way,  and  that  the  attainments  of  candidates  for  certificates  could  be 
tested  by  no  better  means.  Private  examinations  have  mostly  been 
conducted  in  the  same  way,  though,  in  some  instances,  they  have 
been  conducted  orally,  by  force  of  circumstances. 

In  most  cases,  I  have  awarded  only  third  grade  certificates  tn  all 
successful  applicants  who  have  never  taught,  but  have  felt  that  it 
was  advisable,  in  cases  where  the  educational  qualifications  were 
found  to  be  of  a  high  type,  to  give  a  second  grade  license,  promptly? 
upon  discovering,  by  actual  observation  in  the  school  room,  that 
the  ability  to  discipline  and  instruct  was  at  par  with  the  educational 
attainments  possessed. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  change  in  the  matter  of  examining  and 
licensing  teachers  is  demanded,  and  that  such  a  change  might  be 
made  as  to  result  in  promptly  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications 
of  teachers  so  as  to  make  the  profession  of  teaching  truly  honor- 
able, and  place  at  the  head  of  our  schools  teachers  whose  qualifica 
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tions  would  not  be  questioned.  The  responsibility  of  condnctinjjj 
examinations  and  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  applicants,  should 
not  be  upon  one  man,  for  one  man,  however  strong  or  pure  he  may 
be,  who  can  be  supposed  to  be  influenced  in  his  action  by  local  cir- 
cnmstances,  will  be  likely  to  find  an  adverse  public  sentiment 
aroused  against  him,  to  cripple  his  influence,  as  soon  as  persons  dif- 
fering with  him  in  politics,  religion  or  nationality,  or  who  have  ene- 
mies who  may  be  supposed  to  use  an  influence  against  them,  have 
been  refused  a  license,  though  none  of  these  circumstances  have  in 
any  way  influenced  his  decisions. 

To  avoid  being  tedious,  if  possible,  I  would  simply  suggest  that 
the  plan  of  associating  the  institute  conductors  with  the  commis- 
sioner or  commissioners  of  each  county,  as  an  examining  and  licens- 
ing board,  commends  itself  to  me  as  a  decided  improvement  upon 
the  present  one. 

In  the  public  schools  of  my  district  there  have  been  mn^^y  licensed 
teachers  employed  and  teaching  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  the 
past  year.  On  the*30th  of  September  there  were  3,075  children  of 
school  age  in  my  district,  which  is  the  smallest  number  reported  for 
any  of  the  last  five  years.  The  number  having  attended  school 
some  portion  of  the  year  is  2,796,  which  is  the  smallest  number 
since  1877,  yet  the  average  daily  attendance  is  1,468,  which  is  the 
largest  average  within  the  last  five  years. 

The  condition  of  the  school-houses  in  my  district  is  a  serious  det- 
riment to  the  success  of  my  schools,  as  I  find  by  consulting  the  sta- 
tistics at  hand,  that  there  are  in  my  district  eighteen  which  the  trust- 
ees have  estimated  in  each  case  to  be  worth  from  twenty-tive  to  one 
hundred  dollars;  and  eight  others  that  i*ange  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  numbers  do  not  cover  all  that 
art*  unsuitable  for  school  purposes  in  winter  time.  In  many  of 
these  houses  I  often  find  the  pupils  closely  huddled  around  the 
stove,  in  order  to  be  comfortably  warm,  which  /r«<7w^/i^y  places  the 
8ch(»ol  beyond  the  control  of  the  teacher,  and  has  a  demoralizing 
tendency  in  every  case. 

The  want  of  school  apparatus  which  has  been  experienced  in  the 
past,  is  gradually  being  overcome,  as  blackboards  are  found  in  every 
school,  I  believe,  and  maps,  globes,  etc.,  are  gradually  increasing  in 
^'urnber,  though  there  is  still  a  decided  want  in  this  direction. 

At  the  time  of  my  school  inspections,  I  have  tried  to  carefully 
^tady  the  condition  of  public  education,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  people  are  being  more  generally  reached  by  the  means  att'orded 
than  ever  before,  and  that  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  common 
^'hool  is  more  widely  received  than  formerly,  and  whereas,  but  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  thought  by  most  people  that  it  was  all  suffi- 
cient for  a  boy  or  girl  who  did  not  aspire  to  some  professional  call- 
^'^^  in  life,  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  "  cipher,"  to-day,  with  an 
enlarged  curriculum,  embracing  in  many  schools,  drawing,  civil 
S^^'eninient  and  history,  public  sentiment  says  that  the  average  boy 
^^  girl  must  have  it  all. 
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Progress  in  the  various  branches,  with  the  improved  methods  of 
to-day,  is  more  rapidly  made,  and  pupils  are  completing  the  com- 
mon echool  course  much  younger,  and  with  a  much  more  practical 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  studies  pursued  than  formerly. 
What  is  still  more  significant,  all  classes  of  people,  of  all  occupa' 
tions  and  nationalities,  are  coming  to  feel  that  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  existing  equality  of  all,  it  is  advisable  to  have^ 
and  possible  to  utilize  in  all  occupations,  more  knowledge  than  can 
be  attained  in  the  common  schools. 

I  find  that  public  sentiment  very  strongly  favors  the  teachers' 
institutes  as  they  are  now  conducted,  and  trustees  are  questioninc 
applicants  for  positions  to  teach,  as  to  whether  thej'  attend  the  insti 
tutes  or  not.  We  cannot  afl'ord  to  lose  them,  and  I  believe  that  th< 
beneficial  results  upon  our  common  schools  from  them,  fully  vindi 
cate  the  wisdom  of  their  continuance,  and  justifies  the  expenditure; 
for  their  support. 

In  reference  to  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  normal  schools 
I  find  that  while  a  normal  diploma  possessed- by  a  teacher  is  ir 
many  districts  regarded  as  a  high  type  of  recommendation,  ii 
others,  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  normal  teachers,  sc 
much  so,  that  for  an  applicant  for  position  to  offer  a  normal  di 
ploma  would  be  a  most  effectual  bar  to  any  negotiations,  which  1 
attribute  partly^  at  least,  to  the  unsuccessful  attempts  at  teaching 
of  under-graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  who  have  but  a  smatter- 
ing of  normal  methods,  and  would,  undoubtedly,  succeed  much 
better  by  trusting  to  their  own  originality,  than  to  the  use  of  sys- 
tems of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  from  their  limited  knowl- 
edge, they  cannot  make  their  own.  In  most  cases  within  the  last 
five  years,  those  teachers  in  my  district  who  have  held  normal  di- 

flomas,  h2^\Q  justly  taken  rank  among  the  best  of  my  teachers,  yet, 
find  them  to  be  doing  the  same  work,  and  in  much  the  aame  way 
as  the  other  thoraughly  educated  teachers  who  have  gathered  their 
ideas  of  methods  from  the  teachers'  classes  in  our  academies,  tlie 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  broad  field  of  school  literature  which  is 
open  to  all. 

Many  are  arguing  that,  laying  aside  the  instruction  in  meihcxUt 
that  is  so  strongly  emphasized  in  nannal  scliools^  and  relying  upon 
natural  ability  and  tact,  and  a  thorough  education,  not  only  in  the 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  but  in  the  higher  branches  tliat 
are  required  of  graduates  from  the  normal  schools,  and  are  taught 
with  equal  thoroughness  in  the  academies  and  other  high  schools  of 
our  State,  we  should  realize  the  same  results  as  are  now  attained  by 
normal  teachers. 

It  is  urged  with  strong  emphasis  by  a  very  large  class  in  my  dis- 
trict, that  normal  sclioolsare  not  giving  a  full  equivalent  in  return 
for  the  large  appropriations  made  for  their  support. 

With  the  present  system  ot  unequal  taxation  for  school  purposes, 
it  is  evident  to  me  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  rural  districts  can 
never   be  directly  benefited  by   the  normal  system  of  educating 
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teachers,  as  the  meager  wages  paid  for  teachers'  services  are  no  in- 
ducement to  one  who,  though  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
has  given  his  time  and  energies  to  the  work  of  preparation  for 
teaching.  It  is  to  this  fact  mainly,  I  presume,  that  of  the  146  dif- 
ferent teachers  who  have  taught  in  my  district  the  past  year,  only 
m  were  normal  teachers,  and  three  of  those  taught  but  one  term 
each. 

These  schools,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  not  accomplishing  the 
work  designed  by  the  Legislature  when  they  were  established,  viz.  : 
the  education  and  discipline  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
this  State,  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  who  never  teach  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  still  larojer  number  who  never  teach 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,ybr  which  and  bt/  which  they  were 
edncated,  but  are  found  in  the  various  States  and  Territories  of  this 
republic. 

There  have  been  no  private  schools  lield  within  my  district  the 
Wt  year.  Homer  academy  and  union  school  is  located  here  in 
Homer,  the  place  of  my  residence,  which  gives  me  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  judging  of  the  work  accomplished  in  it.  In  every  de- 
partment of  this  school  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  academic 
department,  I  can  say,  without  hesitation,  that  the  most  commenda- 
ble work  is  being  done,  and  t/iM  by  the  most  approved  methods. 
The  academic  department  under  Prof.  E.  J.  Peck  as  principal,  is  a 
school  of  which  our  people  are  justly  proud,  and  in  which  the  most 
thorough  work  is  done  by  a  very  competent  and  faithful  corps  of 
teachers.  My  observations  in,  flnd  knowledge  of,  the  work  done  in 
the  teachers'  class  held  annually  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Peck,  prompt  me  to  give  it  a  high  rank  among  the  facilities  for 
preparing  teachers  for  their  responsible  calling. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  the  many  favors  received, 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

JEROME  J.  WOODRUFF, 

School  Commissioner. 
HoMKR,  Novemher  13,  1880. 


DELAWARE  COUNTr  —  Fikst  Distriot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Puhllc  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

I  have  changed  the  number  of  nearly  all  the  districts  in  the  town 
^f  Tompkins  since  the  formation  of  the  new  town  of  Deposit. 

Tompkins  now  contains  twenty-four,  and  Deposit  thirteen  dis- 
tricts. 
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Joint  district  No.  21  of  Tompkins  and  Sanford  is  now  known  as 
joint  district  No.  2  of  Deposit  and  Sanford.     This  commissioner 
district  consists  of  nine  towns  and  contains  the  same  number  of 
districts  as  reported  last  year.     There  were  186  teachers  employed 
at  the  same  time  for  28  weeks  or  more,  during  the  year,  and  th^ 
whole  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district  September  30, 
1880,  was  7,088,  with  an  increased  average  attendance  from  last 
year. 

I  have  made  220  official  visits  during  the  year.  I  wish  I  migh& 
report  the  schools  in  a  better  condition  than  I  found  some  of  thera.^ 
yet  I  feel  encouraged  to  find  so  many  fulfilling  well  the  mission  for— 
which  they  were  established.  Many  districts  are  sparsely  settled^ 
with  few  children  residing  in  them,  consequently  the  average 
attendance  is  small,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  feel  able  to  procar^ 
the  services  of  the  best  teachers  who  command  higher  salaries,  so  that; 
we  cannot  expect  those  Utile  schools  will  sustain  the  reputation  of 
larger  ones,  yet  a  poor  school  is  better  than  none. 

I  have  observed  a  marked  improvement,  during  the  past  year,  in 
several  primary  rooms,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  teachers  earnestly 
engaged  in  their  profession,  and  endeavoring  to  improve  by  the 
modern  methods  which  they  are  introducing  with  marked  success. 
The  greatest  importance  attaches  itself  to  primary  teaching,  conse- 
quently we  need  more  normal  institutions,  or  practical  training 
schools,  one  at  least  in  each  county.  The  county  institutes  are  good 
as  far  as  they  go,  yet  the  teachers  need  practical  drill  in  the  actnal 
work  of  teaching. 

I  have  licensed  245  teachers,  during  the  year,  several  of  whom  are 
teaching  in  adjoining  counties,  some  are  attending  the  higher  schools 
in  the  county,  and  fkfew  are  attending  the  State  JS^ormal  schools.  I 
can  not  understand  why  so  few  teachers  from  this  county  attend  the 
normal  schools;  they  certainly  should  find  instructors  at  these 
schools  who  are  thoroughly  educated  in  the  branches  which  they 
are  required  to  teach,  and  who  are  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing'and  disciplining  a  school. 

Few  districts  use  the  library  money  to  buy  books,  nearly  all 
using  it  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

Many  trustees  in  their  annual  report  of  this  item  give  all  their 
answers  from  wild  estimates,  and  some  do  not  know  or  seem  to  care 
if  they  have  a  library,  that  little  attention  is  given  to  it. 

I  think  the  commissioner  and  supervisors  should  possess  the  power 
to  locate  a  school -house  site,  after  a  certain  period  of  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  district  was  organized,  in  cases  where  they  have  no  site 
and  continue  to  disagree  upon  its  location.  It  would  save  district 
broils,  and,  in  some  instances,  place  the  house  in  the  central  part  of 
the  district. 

The  Delaware  Literary  Institute  at  Franklin,  is  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion ;  several  young  men  graduate  each  year  and  most  of  them 
enter  colleges  to  continue  their  studies. 

The  union  school  at  Walton  has  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  and 
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large  attendance  with  the  prospect  of  more  coinmodions  buildings 
n  the  future. 

The  union  schools  at  Hancock  and  Masonville  are  not  so  well 
ttended.  The  former  has  a  comfoitable  building,  while  the  latter 
istrict  remains  without  a  suitable  building  to  accommodate  the 
iipils  in  the  district,  consequently  the  attendance  is  quite  small  as 
►npils  from  outside  cannot  attend  with  any  degree  of  comfort  until 
building  is  erected,  and  I  trust  this  district  will  follow  in  the  foot- 
teps  of  those  five  districts  which  built  convenient  houses  during 
lie  past  year. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Delhi  during 
the  week  commencing  September  13.  The  exercises  were  conducted 
by  Prof.  James  Johonnot  and  Prof.  H.  C.  Northam. 

The  services  of  these  able  instructors  were  rendered  with  earnest 
zeal  and  generally  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  Three 
hnndred  and  thirty  teachers  were  in  attendance  during  the  session. 
Many  teachers  from  this  county  have  to  travel  forty  miles  to  reach 
the  institute,  and  yet  they  feel  well  paid  for  the  trouble,  still  there 
are  gome  in  every  town  who  fail  to  attend,  consequently  I  hold  an 
examination  twice  a  year  in  each  town.  I  grant  certificates  during 
the  fall  examinations  for  a  year,  and  in  the  spring  for  a  period  of 
six  months. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the 
teachers  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  for  the  respect  shown  me. 
I  desire  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  people  of  my  district  for  their 
coortesy  and  hospitality,  and  to  the  Department  for  prompt  atten- 
tion to  my  communications. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GEOEGE  S.  BARTLETT, 

School  Commissioner. 
Masonvile,  December  10,  1880. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  — Second  Disteiot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  schools  under  my  charge. 

This  commissionei^  district  is  composed  of  ten  towns,  viz. :  An- 
™?  Bovina,  Davenport,  Delhi,  Harpersfield,  Kortright,  Meredith, 
Middletown,  Roxbury  and  Stamford. 

Number  of  school  districts  having  school-houses  in  this  county, 
y^  \  joint  districts  having  school-houses  in  other  counties,  8 ;  total, 
J-«8«  Three  districts  employ  two  teachers  each,  consequently  I 
nave  173  different  teachers  to  visit  each  year. 
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Amonnt  of  money  ou  hand  iri  tliis  commissioner  district,  October 
1,  1879,  $319.19;  amount  of  public  moneys  received,  $16,413.57; 
amount  raised  by  tax,  $8,574.43;  value  of  teacliers'  board  (esti- 
mated) teacliers  having  boarded  around,  $10,367.30  ;  received  from 
all  other  sources,  $105.08;    total,  $35,779.57. 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages,  including  estimated  prix;e  of  boai-d, 
$31,659.21 ;  for  school  libraries,  $42.66 ;  for  school  apparatus,  $7.42; 
for  school -houses,  sites,  out-houses,  repairs,  etc.,  $2,115.58;  for  all 
other  incidental  expenses,  $1,564.77;  amount  remaining  on  hand 
September  30,  1880,  $389.93  ;  total,  $35,  779.57. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  twenty-eight 
weeks  or  more,  173  ;  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  6, 265  ;  private  schools,  lU ;  pupils  attending 
such  private  schogls,  180;  whole  number  of  weeks  tau^it,  5,361|; 
number  of  children  of  school  age  who  attended  school  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  reside,  4,792 ;  number  of  children  who  attended 
school  in  districts  in  which  they  do  not  reside,  126  ;  total,  4,918. 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  who  attended  school  in  the 
district  in  which  tliey  reside,  2,513,381  ;  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  who  attended  s(*hooI  in  districts  in  which  they  do  not  re- 
side, 43.339 ;  total,  2,556.720. 

Whole  number  of  days'  attendance  of  pupils  who  attended  school 
in  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  401,638  ;  number  of  days'  at- 
tendance of  pupils  who  attended  school  in  districts  in  which  they 
do  not  reside,  6,901 ;  total,  408,539. 

Whole  number  of  days  taught,  26,099 ;  holidays  not  taught, 
647  ;  other  week  days  not  taught,  5,421 ;  total,  32,1  i>7. 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries,  6,400 :  value  of 
the  Slime,  $1,938. 

Nunii>er  of  districts  having  book-case  for  library,  102;  frame 
school-houses,  167;  stone,  3;  total,  170;  value  of  school-house 
sites,  $9,163;  value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  $55,393. 

Districts  having  three  trustees,  13  ;  having  two  trustees,  1 ;  hav- 
ing one  trustee,  156 ;  total,  170  ;  number  of  districts  owning  site, 
167  ;  not  owning  site,  3;  total,  170;  size  of  sites,  31  acres  and 
24  rods;  number  of  school-iiouses  separated  from  the  highway  by 
a  fence,  2;  not  separated  by  fence,  168;  number  of  districts  hav- 
ing privy  for  school,  146;  not  having  privy,  24;  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  which  teachers  boarded  around,  148  ;  in  which  teachers  did 
not  board  around,  22. 

Number  of  districts  in  which  school  was  taught  five  days  per 
week,  170;  number  of  pupils  reported  as  attending  school  who  were 
under  live  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  70;  number  of  districts 
whicii  use  library  money  to  pay  teachers'  wages,  156 ;  amount  of 
money  so  used,  $164.26  ;  number  of  school-houses  built  during  the 
past  year,  2  ;  number  of  districts  in  which  teachers  verified  register, 
170  ;  number  of  districts  in  which  trustees  keep  a  book  in  which  to 
record  the  financial  matters  of  the  district,  127  ;  districts  which  do 
not  keep  such    book,  43 ;  districts  having  a  code  of  public  instruc- 
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tion,  136 ;  number  uf  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  2,45^;  number  of  such  children  who  attended  the  district 
school  for  at  least  14  weeks  during  the  past  year,  2,123  ;  number  of 
Buch  children  who  attended  a  private  school  or  were  instructed  at 
home,  143;  number  of  districts  which  paid  wages  to  teachers 
while  attending  institute,  9  ;  amount  thus  paid,  $36.23. 

As  shown  by  my  first  statistical  report,  I  have  made  210  official 
visits  during  the  past  year.  The  length  of  such  visits  has  varied 
from  thirty  minutes  to  three  or  four  hours,  as  the  condition  of  the 
school  might  require. 

I  always  allow  the  teacher  to  conduct  the  recitations,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  his  qualifications  to  impart  in- 
struction. At  the  close  of  the  recitations  I  mnke  such  explana- 
tions or  snorgestions  as  the  case  may  require,  and,  if  necessary,  I 
privately  call  the  teacher's  attention  to  any  error  that  I  have  ob- 
served, in  his  part  ot  the  work,  and  show  him  how  he  may  adopt 
other  and  better  modes  of  teaching. 

I  devote  my  whole  time  to  my  official  duties,  and  the  general 
impressions  that  I  receive  in  consequence  of  my  visitations  are, 
^hat  the  teachers  and  the  trustees  are  doing  a  good  work.  They 
an5,  with  but  few  exceptions,  earnest  and  true  workers  in  the  great 
cause  of  public  education,  and  the  results  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
«itisfactory. 

I  have  licensed,  during  the  past  year,  222  teachers  (this  includes 
all  \^ho  now  hold  a  license  in  this  4istrict,  either  Urst,  second  or 
third  grade). 

I   hold  two  examinations  in  a  town  each  year,  and  require  every 

teacher  to  pass  a  written  examination   before  receiving  a  license, 

and  grade  the  licenses  according  to  the  teacher's  success  in  teaching. 

^^  other  words,  if  a  teacher  answers  75  per  cent,  of  the  questions 

^"^t^ectly,  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  spelling,  and  60 

P®^*  cent,  in  civil  government  and  history,  I  give  him  a  third  grade 

^'c^tise.     if  a  teacher  passes  a  better  examination,  but  has  never 

tau  c^Ijt,  I  also  give  him  or  her  a  third  grade.      If  he  teaches  a  good 

*^ool,  I  then  give  him  a  second  grade  license. 

.  -A.fter  a  teacher  has  passed  a  perfect  or  nearly  a  perfect  examina- 

^^^»i,  and  has  been  successful  in  teaching,  1  frequently  give  him  an- 

otUf^i- license  without  are-examination.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  lit- 

^^^t*y  qualiiications  required  for  a  third  grade  license,  it  is  necessary 

**  you  to  know  the  questions  asked,  as  well  as  the  per  cent,  required 

^^   l:>e  answered  correctly. 

-c  he  following  is  a  list  of  questions  similar  to  those  asked  at  my 
^^'^''^ral  examinations. 

ARrrHMETIO. 

(  1.)  The  sum  of  two  fractions  is  J,  their  diflference  is  f  ;  what  are 
^n^    fractions? 

(2.)  From  Uf  take^^^. 

C*^.)  How  many  times  \Vill  .5  of  1.75  be  contained  in  .25  of  17^? 

35 
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(4.)  Wishing  to  borrow  $500  at  a  bank,  for  what  sum  must  ray 
note  be  dmwn  at  30  days,  to  obtain  the  required  amount,  discoant 
being  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

(5.)  The  longitude  of  Boston  is  71°  4'  west,  and  that  of  New 
Orleans  89°  2'  west ;  what  is  the  time  at  New  Orleans  when  it  is  12 
minutes  past  7  o'clock,  a.  m.,  at  Boston  ? 

(6.)  What  will  be  the  wages  of  9  men  for  11  days,  if  the  wages 
of  6  men  for  14  days  be  $84  ? 

(7.)  Sold  25  bbls.  of  apples  for  $69.75,  and  made  24  per  cent. ; 
how  much  did  they  cost  per  bbl.  ? 

(8.)  What  is  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is  30  rods, 
and  whose  base  is  24  rods  ? 

(9.)  Suppose  a  cistern  has  two  pipes,  and  that  one  can  fill  it  in  7J 
hours  and  the  other  in  4^  hours ;  in  what  time  can  they  both  fill  it 
running  together? 

(10.)  How  many  bricks  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  2  inches 
thick,  will  be  required  to  pave  a  yard  100  feet  long  and  50  feet 
wide  ?  . 

Gbammab. 

(1.)  Write  a  proper  noun,  a  common  noun,  a  collective  noun  and 
an  abstract  noun. 

(2.)  Write  a  personal  pronoun,  a  relative  pronoun,  an  interroga- 
tive pronoun,  and  an  adjective  pronoun  (pronominal  adjective). 

(3.)  What  is  meant  by  thm  passive  voice  of  a  verb  ?  Give  an 
example. 

(4.)  Make  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mode, 
and  parse  the  verb. 

(5.)  Name  the  tenses  of  the  potential  mode. 

(6.)  What  is  a  participle  ? 

(7.)  With  which  mode  of  the  verb  is  the  subject  often  omitted? 

(8.)  All  but  him  fled.     Parse  the  words  "  all  '^  and  "  but." 

(9.)  Make  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mode, 
and  parse  the  verb. 

(10.)  "He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  Parse  the  words  "be- 
loved "  and  "  sleep." 

Geography. 

(1.)  Draw  an  outline  to  represent  a  hemisphere  showing  the 
equator,  tropics  and  polar  circles,  naming  each  ;  also  name  the  di- 
visions made  by  them,  and  give  the  width  of  each  such  division  in 
degrees. 

(2.)  State  three  conditions  which  determine  the  climate  of  ft 
place. 

'3.)  Why  are  the  tropics  placed  23 J  degrees  from  the  equator? 

[4.)  What  is  bugitude  i 

(5.)  Which  of  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  do 
sea  coast  ? 

(6.)  Which  has   the  warmer  climate,  at  the  same  latitude,  the 
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3stern  coast  of  Europe  or  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America? 
hj? 

(7.)  Name,  in  order  of  their  size,  the  four  largest  cities  in  Europe. 
(8.)  Name  the  largest  county  in  New  York. 
(i>.)  How  many  States  in  the  Union  ?      Which  State  was  last  ad- 
itted  ? 

(10.)  What  State  and.'what  counties  of  this  State  border  on  Del- 
rare  county  ? 

Civil  Government. 

(1.)  How  many  Senators  has  each   State  in   the  United  States 

sTiate  ? 

(2.)  Who  are  the  Senators  from  this  State,  for  how  long  a  period 

0  they  elected,  and  to  which  political  party  do  they  belong? 
(3.)  Who  is  our  Eepresentative  in  Congress? 

(4.)  What  counties  compose  this  congressional  district  ? 
(5.)  Where  does  Congress  meet  ? 
(6.)  Who  presides  over  the  United  States  Senate? 
(7.)  Who  presides  over  the  House  of  Representatives? 
(8.)  •  How  are  United  States  Senators  elected  ? 
(9.)  How  is  the  President  of  the  United  States  elected  ? 
(10.)  How  can  a  bill  become  a  law  after  it  has  been  vetoed  by  the 
resident  ? 

UNrpED  States  History. 

(1.)  What  is  history  ? 
2.)  When  was  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation  issued  ? 

3.)  When  was  Lincoln  assassinated  ? 

(4.)  In  what  year  did  the  war  of  the  revolution  begin  ? 

(5.)  In  what  year  did  the  war  of  the  rebellion  close  ? 

(6.)  State  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  revo- 
ition. 

(7.)  Who  was  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  Mexican 
ar? 

(8.)  Name  the  presidents  who  died  during  their  term  of  office. 

(9.)  State  some  of  the  important  questions  which  were  settled  by 
le  war  of  the  rebellion. 

(10.)  Under  whose  administration  was  the  fifteenth  amendment 
ktified  by  the  States  ? 

The  written  examination  in  the  foregoing  branches  constitutes  an 
camination  in  spelling.  I  also  question  the  teachers  about  matters 
hich  were  discussed  at  the  institute. 

If  some  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  examinations  in  the 
veral  counties  could  be  made  uniform,  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ent  on  the  present  system. 

1  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  operations  of  the  present  school  law, 
[cept  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  moneys.  I 
linK  the  library  money  should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books 
r  school  apparatus,  and  each  district  should  be  allowed,  at  its  an- 
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nual  meeting,  to  decide  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  used,  but  in 
no  case  should  a  district  be  permitted  to  nse  this  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  wages; 

As  stated  in  a  former  report,  1  think  the  public  moneys,  now  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  average  daily  attendance,  should  be  ap- 
portioned according  to  the  whole  number  of  days'  attendance.  This 
would  induce  trustees  to  employ  teachers  for  a  longer  term,  whereas, 
the  present  system  of  apportionment  is  an  inducement  to  close  the 
school  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  weeks. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  teachers  I  have  no  suggestions 
to  make.  I  know  that  soTne  trustees  do  not  care  wliom  they  em- 
ploy. If  they  can  obtain  a  teacher  for  a  small  sum  of  money  tHey 
are  satisfied.  This  class  of  trnstoes  are  few  in  number,  and,  owing 
to  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  educational  matters  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the   several  school  districts,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  gone. 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  my  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  institutes  held  in  this  county.  The  effect  has  been  very  ben- 
eficial. I  wish  every  teacher  M^an  obliged  to  attend  a  two  weeks* 
session  each  year.  I  think  their  board,  while  in  attendance,  should 
be  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  session  should  be  held  two,  or  even 
three  weeks,  instead  of  one. 

In  regard  to  normal  schools  I  cannot  speak  as  decidedly  as  I  can 
about  institutes.  There  are  but  few  normal  graduates  engaged  in 
teaching  in  this  county,  and  they  are  doing  no  better*  work  than  the 
average  first  grade  teachers  who  have  been  eduoited  ?n  the  common 
schools  and  academies.  The  majority  of  normal  graduates  teach  in 
more  favored  localities,  where  the  schools  are  larger,  consequently  I 
am  unable  to  say,  from  actual  observation,  whotlier  or  not  these 
schools  are  accomplishing  ^le  work  designed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  academies  at  Delhi  and  Andes  are  doing  a  thorough  work  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  The  academy  at  Stamford  is,  at  present, 
closed. 

The  private  schools  mentioned  in  my  report  were  mostly  select 
schools  taught  for  a  few  weeks  only,  therefore  it  would  be  ditficnlt 
to  say  what  they  are  really  ac(romplishing. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  change  in  our  school  system  until  we  are 
reasonably  sure  that  the  change  would  be  for  the  better.  If  a 
school  commissioner,  a  trustee  or  a  teacher  does  not  do  his  duty,  it 
is  not  positive  proof  that  the  whole  system  is  wrong,  and  that  it 
must  be  thrown  away  as  worthless  and  some  new  experiment  tried. 
We  should  change  the  commissioner,  the  trustee,  or  the  teacher,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  elect  better  meti  to  fill  their  places.  The  law 
should  compel  school  commissioners  to  give  their  wliole  attention 
to  their  official  duties. 

I  am  proud  of  the  school  system  of  this  State.  When  I  visit  the 
small  schools  in  the  narrow  ravines  and  on  the  high  hills  of  Dela- 
ware county,  and  find,  as  I  do  in  nearly  every  instance,  teachers 
working  zealously  tor  the  great  cause  of  public  education,  and  as 
term  alter  term  I  visit  these  schools  and  find  that  the  seed  sown  by 
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lose  teachers  has  taken  root,  and  the  children  are  growing  up  in- 
jlligent  and  nseful  citizens,  I  know  that  we  have  a  school  system 
^hich,  if  we,  as  school  officers,  do  our  part,  will  give  to  every  child 
1  this  State  a  good  common  school  education. 
Thanking  the  Department  for  the  many  favors  received,  I  am, 

Very  respectfnlly  vours, 

JAMES  H.  McINTOSH, 

School  Commissioner. 
Delhi,  November  15,  1880. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  — FibstDisteict. 

Ion.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  the 
ollowing  report : 

During  the  year  just  closed  I  have  made  one  hundred  and  forty- 
me  official  visits,  visited  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  schools,  and 
[ranted  and  renewed  two  hundred  and  tliree  licenses. 

All  the  districts  but  two  maintained  school  for  the  twenty-eight 
reeks  required  by  law,  while  a  considerable  number  maintained 
chool  for  many  weeks  more. 

The  teachers,  as  a  body,  have  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
heir  duties,  and  in  many  instances  have  met  with  gratifying  re- 
ults. 

I  have  earnestly  striven  to  further  the  interests  of  the  public 
chools  by  refusing  to  license  any  person  who  was  not  qualined  to 
)ass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be 
aught.  The  talent  for  teaching  is  a  rare  commodity,  and  when 
'ound  should  be  encouraged.  Good  teachers  need  to  be  appreciated, 
uid  to  be  successful  must  enjoy  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of 
hose  for  whom  they  labor.  There  must  be  inducement  for  them 
io  fit  themselves  for  teaching,  and  to  throw  the  whole  force  and 
Jnergy  of  their  minds  into  the  business. 

I  commend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons  of  the 
)ublic  schools  in  this  district.  Sustain  by  a  proper  liberality  and 
)etter  compensation  those  who  are  trained,  experienced  and  of 
)roved  efficiency,  those  who  know  how  to  teach,  to  influence  and 
nstruct  the  public  mind. 

A  number  of  appointments  from  the  district  have  been  made  to 
he  various  normal  schools  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

The  graded  schools  in  the  large  villages  are  seeking  normal 
eachers  almost  exclusively.     These  facts  evidently  show  that  the 
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superior  advantages  afforded  by  these  institutions  are  justly  and 
wisely  appreciated  by  persons  wno  intend  to  teach,  and  by  the  most 
influential  and  populous  districts. 

Public  examinations  were  held  by  me  in  every  town  but  one  m 
the  district.  The  written  method  was  pursued,  similar  to  that  pur- 
sued by  the  Department  in  granting  State  certificates.  It  seems  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  the 
best  plan  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  teachers'  institute,  conducted  by  Professors  Johonnot  and 
Kennedy,  in  May  last,  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  in  the  county.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  nearly  all 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  being  present.  The  exercises  were 
very  interesting  and  practical.  The  efficient  work  done  at  this  in- 
stitute will  cause  it  to  be  recognized  hereafter  as  a  powerful  factor 
in  common  school  education. 

The  questions  of  taxation  and  the  alteration  of  school  district 
boundaries  were  fully  discussed  by  me  in  last  year's  report.  My 
experience  and  observation,  during  the  year,  confirm  the  views 
therein  expressed. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  am  able  to  discover  an  increasing  and 
wholesome  interest  in  educational  affairs  in  this  district.  There  are 
indeed  some  portions  where  improvement  has  not  been  so  evident 
as  is  desirable,  probably  in  consequence  of  local  circumstances, 
which  will  doubtless  vanish  with  the  march  of  time  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  there  is  much  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. Teachers  seem  to  be  inspired  with  more  zeal  and  energy. 
The  methods  of  instruction  have  become  less  fixed  and  mechanical. 
The  attendance  is  larger  and  is  apparently  becoming  more  regular 
and  steady.  New  and  substantial  school  buildings  have  in  some 
instances  supplanted  the  "wrecks  of  matter"  known  as  the  public 
school  buildings,  while  others  have  been  repaired  and  furnished 
with  the  desks  and  apparatus  of  modern  times.  New  and  im- 
proved text-books  have  been  introduced,  along  with  maps  and 
charts  and  globes  of  recent  date. 

The  spirit  of  progress  and  im])rovement  is  manifest  also  in  the 
demand  for  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  largely  in- 
creased attendance  at  the  normal  schools  and  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  our  midst. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  the  trustees,  teachers  and  patrons 
of  the  schools  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  for  the 
hospitality  which  has  been  so  generously  extended  to  me,  and 
especially  to  the  Department  for  the  many  favors  conferred. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  F.  SCHLOSSER, 

School  Commissioner, 
FisHKiLL  Landing,  Nov&mbe?*  15,  1880. 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY  —  Second  Distriot. 

Ion.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Supervntendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  The  undersigned  respef^tf  ully  submits  the  following  report 
Blative  to  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  the  second  commis- 
oner  district  of  Dutchess  conntv. 

I  have  made  220  visits  to  the  schools  in  mj  district  dnring  the 
ist  year.     Few,  perhaps,  except  those  who  are  close  observers  and 

full  sympathy  with  the  workings  of  the  schools,  can  appreciate 
e  value  of  these  visits.  The  many  words  of  cheer  and  consola- 
>n  spoken  on  these  occasions,  if  nothing  else,  are  fruitful,  and  the 
ioe  of  commissioner  should  not  be  set  aside.  If  that  should  be 
De,  the  schools  of  this  State  would  soon  sink  into  oblivion. 

Trustees. 

tt  matters  little  how  faithful  a  commissioner  may  be  in  the  dis- 
irge  of  his  duties,  if  the  trustees  show  a  lack  of  interest  the 
'ools  cannot  flourish.  To  them  has  been  more  power  granted 
iTi  to  any  other  agency  connected  with  the  system.  They  should 
wise  and  good  men.  They  are  the  direct  guardians  of  the  edu- 
ional  interests  of  the  county,  and  the  propelling  power  of  the 
'ire  system.  If  they  are  indifl^erent,  the  work  of  the  commis- 
Der  is  wasted. 

Examinations. 

Written  examinations  have  been  my  practice  for  the  past  three 
irs,  and  the  results  have  given  satisfaction. 

Normal  Schools. 

rhe  normal  schools  are  regarded  in  this  county  as  a  success,  and 
hink  they  are  accomplishing  the  work  they  were  designed  for. 
le  general  standard  of  teaching  has  been  very  much  improved, 
all  places  where  sufficient  wages  have  been  paid  to  attract  per- 
ns of  superior  culture  and  talent. 

Private  Schools. 

Prominent  among  the  schools  in  this  district  that  contribute  ma- 
rially  to  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  is  the  De  Garmo  In- 
itnte  of  Rhinebeck.  This  school  is  in  active  sympathy  with  good 
aching  everywhere,  and  the  graduates  that  enter  the  district 
hools  do  the  very  best  of  work.  A  large  number  of  them  have 
*en  known*  personally  to  the  commissioner,  and  he  knows  that 
^ey  have  done  some  of  the  finest  teaching  he  has  ever  seen.  The 
=liool  is  especiallj'  thorough  in  the  fundamental  branches,  and  this 
ireful  and  conscientious  thoroughness  is  carried  by  its  students  into 
leir  own  teaching.     It  is  fully  up  with  the  times  in  all  its  methods, 
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but  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  run  away  with  by  crude  and  extrava- 
gant notions  in  educational  n^attere.  Its  curriculum  is  a  combination 
of  scientific  and  classical  culture,  very  desirable  as  a  preparative  for 
common  school  teachers.  It  has  a  tine  apparatus  in  physics,  which 
is  freely  and  skillfully  used  by  the  principal  in  class  instruction.  It 
seems  to  the  commissioner  that  the  instruction  here  is  more  real  and 
substantial  than  any  other  he  has  met  with  in  private  schools,  and 
it  is  this  fact  which  accounts  largely  for  its  powerful  influence  in  the 
district.  Its  principal,  J.  M.  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  most  earnest 
and  able  advocate  for  an  improvement  in  the  grade  of  teachers  for 
common  schools,  and  insists  strenuously  on  the  best  of  qualifications 
for  the  work.  He  is  also  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the 
commissioner  to  exact  of  every  teacher  substantial  proof  of  quali- 
fications for  the  work.  We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  thirt  school  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  blessingB  to  this  district,  as  its  influence  is 
only  for  good. 

iNSTrrUTE. 

The  county  institute  convened  at  Poughkeepsie  May  31,  and 
continued  in  session  five  days.  A  lively  interest  was  manifested 
during  the  entire  session  by  tlie  friends  of  education,  and  especially 
by  the  teachers,  as  a  greater  number  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  upon  the  great  questions  of  common  school  education 
than  has  ever  met  at  any  previous  session  in  said  county.  We 
know  that  the  institute  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year,  and 
believe  it  inspires  the  teachers  with  renewed  zeal  in  their  onerous 
work.  Instructions  were  given  and  lectures  delivered  by  Professors 
James  Johonnot  and  John  Kennedy.  A  large  portion  of  the  work 
was  assigned  to  the  teachers  who,  we  are  proud  to  say,  responded 
in  almost  every  instance  with  credit  to  themselves  and  with  profit 
to  the  institute. 

Method  and  Management. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much,  that  the  arrangements  for  the  genera 
management  of  our  schools  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
various  departments  are  better  than  at  anj'  former  period.  System 
based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  mental  development,  and 
measurably  matured  by  experience,  now  lends  its  influence  in  regula 
ting  all  school  work  in  the  district.  It  secures  unity  and  homogeneitj 
in  the  practical  management  of  all  the  schools,  and  thereby  increase) 
the  progress  of  each.  It  guides  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  officia 
duty,  and  enhances  the  value  of  professional  effort.  It  direct: 
pupils  in  their  studies,  step  by  step,  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  phases  of  thought,  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  their  being 
This  mode  of  expanding  the  intellect  and  storing  the  mind  witl 
useful  knowledge  is  essential  to  a  higher  degree  of  success,  and 
may  it  ever  characterize  all  moral  and  mental  instruction  whi 
may  be  imparted  to  the  youth  of  our  county. 
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In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no  change  at  present.  It  should 
be  left  until  the  people  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
present  system. 

Conclusion. 

My  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered  to  the 
Department,  to  all  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, who  have  aided  me  in  my  legitimate  efforts  to  promote  the 
edacatioual  interests  of  our  public  schools. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  W.  COLLINS, 

School  Comraissioner. 
Bhinebeck,  November  29,  1S80. 


ERIE  COUNTY  —  Second  Distkict. 

Hon.  Nbil  Gilmouk, 

SMperiJitendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction: 

Sot. —  In  accordance  with  your  circular  request,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  special  report  respecting  school  interests 
in  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Erie  county. 

The  school-house  in  district  No.  2,  East  Hamburg,  was  burned 
to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  the  first  day  of  this  last  summer's 
term  of  school.  The  trustees  immediately  fitted  up  other  rooms 
and  re-opened  school,  and  on  the  following  Saturday  night,  there 
being  no  school  in  the  house  for  the  twenty- four  hours  previous, 
these  rooms  were  burned,  it  being  the  undoubted  wort  of  an 
incendiary.  No  other  rooms  could  bo  secured.  The  school  was 
therefore  8URp)ended  until  the  rebuilding  of  the  school-house,  which 
^^not  accomplished  iu  time  to  enable  them  to  make  out  twenty- 
^'^ht  weeks  school  for  the  yeai . 

This  was  the  only  school  building  erected  within  the  year.  There 
*fe  strong  probabilities,, however,  that  in  the  coming  year  several 
DQodernized  structures  will  replace  some  of  the  old  dilapidated 
^hool  buildings  now  in  use.  In  tlio  past  year  several  districts  have 
Replaced  .their  old  with  choice  new  school  furniture.  There  are  not 
1^8  than  thirty  others  that  should  go  and  do  likewise,  or  if  unwill- 
^''?  themselves  to  do  it,  means  should  be  taken  to  make  them. 

It' such  changes  can  be  enforced  by  the  school  commissioner  under 
^he  bead   of  ''altemtion   or  repair  on  the  school-house,"   or  the 

abatement  of  any  nuisance  in  or  upon  the  premises  "which  he  may 
consider  to  "  be  necessary  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  pupils," 
Considerable  will  be  done  in  that  dire^^tion  the  coining  year.  Nearly 
a^l  the  school  premises  are  thrown  open  to  the  public,  the  old  fence 
Joad  line  cleaned  up,  and  in  many  instances  trees  are  being  set  out 
^^^  ornamentation  or  comfort. 

36 
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Visitations. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  separate  schools  or  de- 
partments in  this  commissioner  district,  each  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  see  from  two  to  three  times  in  the  year;  many  have  been 
seen  ottener. 

A  few  school  districts  have  adopted  the  plan  of  hiring  the  teacher 
by  the  year,  and  those  generally,  in  fact  I  know  no  exception,  are 
making  very  fine  and  commendable  progress.  The  great  bane  of 
the  country  school  is  the  change  of  teacher  every  term.  In  this 
section  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  have  a  fall  term  commenc- 
ing early  in  September,  and  continuing  to  mid-winter.  And  then 
a  spring  term  to  terminate  before  the  fourth  of  July. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stands  an  out-going  sole  trustee  can  hire  for 
onlylhe  term  in  progress  while  he  is  in  office,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly insures  a  change  in  a  short  time.  The  frequent  changing  of 
teachers,  or  the  employing  of  a  teacher  of  only  the  third  grade  in 
a  school  where  in  reality  none  but  a  first  grade  should  be  employed, 
on  the  score  of  friendship  or  economy,  are  evils  $oroly  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  hardly  to  be  prevented  by  the  commissioner.  Accord- 
me:  to  the  instructions  of  the  school  code  a  multitude  may  be  en- 
titled to  third  grade  license,  who  could  not  gain  a  second,  much  less 
a  first  grade,  and  yet  the  holding  of  any  license,  save  a  limited  third, 
opens  to  them  every  school  door  in  the  land. 

WEirrEN  Examinations. 

After  a  four  years'  experience,  written  examinations  have  proven 
eminently  satisfactory  to  me,  weeding  out  the  poorly  qualified,  and 
decidedly  raising  the  standard  of  qualification,  some  formerly 
paFsing  first  grade  licenses,  falling  even  to  a  third,  and  then  by 
study  recovering  or  quietly  dropping  out  of  the  profession.  I  do 
most  heartily  indorse  the  proposition  of  having  the  Department 
issue  questions  to  be  sul emitted  to  candidates  under  suitable  regnlft- 
tions,  believing  that  it  would  insure  a  uniform  standard  for  each 
grade  throughout  the  State.  My  examinations  have  been  held 
spring  and  fall,  at  those  central  points  where  fair-sized  classes  conid 
be  reasonably  expected.  To  these  classes  have  been  presented  a 
series  of  carefully  studied  questions  that  called  for  short  explicit 
answers  only.  Every  thing  in  the  nature  of  quisical  puzzles  being 
eschewed  as  unworthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  subject  examinations  were  phonics,  orthoepy,  spelling,  read- 
ing, penmanship,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  algebra, 
civil  government,  physiology  and  the  use  of  globes,  omitting  algebra 
and  pliysiology  at  the  spring  examinations,  and  usually  giving  from 
ten  to  fifteen  questions  on  each  subject.  The  careful  examination  ot 
the  several  hundred  papergfwhich  are  given  me  both  spring  and  fall? 
and  the  marking  conscientiously  of  the  standing  of  each  upon  the 
scale  of  one  hundred,  constitutes  the  closest  and  hardest  from  two 
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three  weeks'  work  I  have  to  do  in  the  whole  year.  In  the  past 
jar,  I  have  issued  fifteen  first  ^rade,  forty  second  grade,  and  one 
mdred  third  grade  licenses.     My  rejections  have  been  numerous. 

Teachers'  Institutes  and  Classes. 

The  teachers'  institute  held  at  Hamburg  in  the  month  of  August, 
nder  the  management  of  Profs.  Buckham  and  Johonnot,  was 
irgely  attended  and  universally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  profit- 
ble  ever  held  in  the  county.  Prof.  Johonnot  is  so  easy  of  speach 
nd  pleasant  thought,  that  let  him  touch  any  subject,  it  matters  not 
hough  it  be  one  naturally  ever  so  dry,  he  is  sure  to  make  it  lovely, 
nteresting,  rich  and  racy,  while  Prof.  Buckham  cannot  be  excelled 
n  hifl  fund  of  good,  sound,  practical  common  school  sense  and 
snowledge,  just  that  kind  so  positively  needed  and  earnestly  sought 
rfter  by  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Such  conductors  make  teachers 
Peel  that  the  time  and  expense  expended  in  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tute pays. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  at  that  time,  as  at  former  institutes,  there 
^ere  some  teachers  almost  within  sound  of  the  institute  bell,  who, 
for  fear  of  offending  their  patrons,  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
If  the  institute  is  of  such  worth  as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  so 
DQnch  for  its  maintenance,  should  there  not  be  some  provision  for 
enforced  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  dilatory?  Perhaps  the 
teacher's  license  might  be  made  somewhat  contingent  on  attendance, 
«nd  on  the  part  of  the  district,  perhaps  it  (the  district)  might  be 
allowed  to  deduct  from  the  whole  number  of  days  school  was 
actually  taught,  the  number  of  days  the  teacher  was  in  actual  at- 
tendance at  tlie  institute,  using  the  remainder  as  the  number  by 
vhich  to  determine  the  average  attendance,  thus  offering  a 
preniiam  to  the  district  for  the  teacher's  attendance. 

Normal  Teachers. 

I  would  that  I  had  a  more  extended  experience  with  normal 
^hool  teachers.  What  I  have  seen  of  them,  even  though  they 
t»ye  only  attended  those  schools  but  a  term  or  two,  has  been  highly 
^tistactory  indeed.  Most  of  the  graduates  of  .those  institutions  find 
^i^gagements  where  better  wages  are  paid  than  is  usually  given  in 
'"ral  districts.  I  have  urged  upon  my  teachers  the  advantage  of 
those  schools  for  special  preparation,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
leaking  many  appointments  or  recommendations  in  the  past  year. 

Academies. 

There  are  four  academies  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  in 
this  commissioner  district,  three  of  which  are  in  strong  workinoj 
order.  These  schools  furnish  most  of  the  teachers  coming  under 
"J^y  observation.  Until  this  fall  they  have  had  '*  teachers'  classes," 
joj*  which  special  instruction  was  provided  by  the  Regents.  I  be- 
"eve  them  to  be  of  late  giving  more  attention  to  the  rudimentary 
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work,  the  kind  of  work  required  of  these  candidates  when  teaching 
in  the  school  room,  than  formerly.  If  the  instriietion  of  the  cla» 
was  conducted  daily  by  some  member  thereof,  under  the  eye  of  the 
principal  and  the  other  members  as  critics^  I  believe  that  the  profit 
of  these  classes  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

VarERS* 

Much  interest  was  generally  manifested  in  the  subject  of  women 
voting  at  school  meetings,  and  considerable  disappointment  experi- 
enced that  the  number  entitled  to  vote  was  so  limited.  I  think, 
however,  the  position  taken  by  the  Department  was  the  only  logical 
and  legal  one  that  could  be  held  under  the  literal  reading  of  the 
law.  That  the  law  as  passed  expressed  the  real  intention  of  the 
Legislature  I  seriously  question.  Under  its  provisions  several 
ladies  have  been  elected  to  office.  In  one  school  district,  thelar^t 
school  of  the  town,  a  lady  was  elected  as  sole  trustee,  and  anotlier 
as  clerk.  The  first  act  of  the  tnistee  was  to  write  to  the  sciiool 
commissioner  for  the  address  of  several  jir%t-cla%%  teadiers,  from 
which  she  secured  a  teacher  for  the  winter. 

In  this  commissioner  district  there  are  but  two  school  districts 
amenable  to  the  law  requiring  the  election  of  school  officers  on  the 
day  following  the  annual  meeting.  In  my  report  of  last  yenr  the 
effect  Hnd  working  of  the  new  law  in  one  of  these  districts  was 
quite  fully  given.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  that  district  thisfali^ 
the  following  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Wherkas,  The  interested  school  men  of  union  school  district  Xo. 
1,  town  of  Hamburg,  have  aim ually  made  most  earnest  efforts  to 
secure  a  general  compliance  with  the  recent  change  of  law  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  election  of  school  officers,  without  avail,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  from  a  three  years'  experience  and  trial  of  said 
law  we  believe  and  know  the  said  law  to  be  pernicious  and  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  schools,  and  that  to  this  district  it 
proves  to  be  an  unmitigated  and  damaging  nuisance. 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  assemblyina" 
from  the  fifth  assembly  district  of  Erie  county  be  requested  to  use 
their  influence  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  or  at  all  events  to  procure 
an  exemption  of  this  school  district  from  the  operation  thereof. 

In  the  other  school  district  no  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  it. 
However,  at  their  last  enumeration  of  children,  they  fell  a  little  be- 
low three  hundred  (300),  thus  exempting  them  from  its  provisions; 
while  another  district  has  reported  a  trifle  over  the  three  hundred. 
In  that  one,  also,  no  attention  to  the  law  has  been  paid.  Fanners 
cannot  be  induced  to  leave  the  gathering  of  their  crops  at  :i  catch- 
ing season  of  the  year  to  merely  elect  school  officers. 

School  Year. 

This  district  has  largely  adopted  the  plan  of  a  fall  term,  fre- 
quently commencing  the  last  of  August,  and  a  spring  term  closing 
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a8  early  as  the  fourth  of  July,  and  find  their  general  average  is 
much  better  than  upon  the  old  plan.  If  the  commencement  of  the 
Bchool  year  was  changed  to  the  jbre  part  of  August,  they  would 
experience  much  less  difficulty  in  making  out  the  daijy  attendance, 
and  it  would  also  contribute  to  the  employment  of  more  teachers 
by  the  year.    . 

Average  ArrENDANCE. 

The  present  method  of  calculating  the  average  attendance  very 
effectually  offers  a  premium  for  but  twenty-eight  weeks  school  in 
the  year,  of  which  fact  many  worldly-wise  trustees  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  the  advantage.  If  the  number  of  school  days  in 
twenty-eight  weeks  was  to  be  taken  as  the  divisor  in  determining 
the  average,  the  premium  would  be  reversed,  certainly  a  very  desir- 
able change. 

Town  Taxation. 

I  have  somewhere  in  my  school  reading  seen  a  statement  that  the 
town  taxation  law  was  obsolete.  '  The  town  of  Hamburg  evi- 
dently does  not  so  regard  it ;  as  there  they  have  for  several  years, 
with  only  an  occasional,  accidental  omission,  by  viva  voce  vote, 
raised  a  large  town  school  fund,  making  their  schools  of  effect  almost 
free  from  local  tax.  The  general  superiority  of  the  schools  of  this 
town  is  largely  attributable  to  the   assistance  given  by  this  fund. 

School  Commissions. 

Save  among  active  partisan  politicians  there  is  a  general  deep 
*nd  growing  desire  to  have  a  complete  divorcement  of  our  school 
system  from  the  influence  and  realm  of  politics.  It  is  for  that 
I'eaaon,  believing  it  tends  to  that  end,  that  the  school  public  have  so 
miversally  and  almost  unanimously  hailed  with  joy  the  giving 
^^omen  the  right  to  vote  on  school  matters.  Now  could  the  elec- 
^ioa^of  school  commissioners  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  school  trust- 
'«s,  or  in  town  boards  of  education,  similar  to  the  Pennsylvania 
method,  or  their  appointment  be  made  direct  by  the  State  Super- 
'itendent,  the  divorcement  of  our  common  schools  from  politics 
^ould  be  almost  assured,  and  another  important  step  would  be 
^ken  toward  the  perfection  of  our  great  educational  system. 
•  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  indulgence,  and  the  many  favprs  of 
^l^epaat,  I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  ABBOTT, 

School  Commissioner. 

Hamburg,  February  5,  1881. 
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;  ERIE  COUKTT  — Third  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Sv/peHntendent  of  Public  Inst/ruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  re 
according  to  your  instructions. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you,  as  it  has  been  encouraging  to 
that  I  am  able  to  state  that  the  general  condition  of  the  schoc 
Diy  district  has  improved  during  the  past  year.  I  speak  partici 
in  reference  to  the  cliaracter  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
ployed  and  to  the  instruction  given.  During  the  year,I  haverej 
about  one  in  five  of  the  applicants  that  have  come  to  me  foi 
tificates.  The  result  is,  that  I  have  an  older  claes  of  teacheii 
those  who  are  in  every  respect  more  competent.  I  have  exai 
candidates  with  reference  to  the  following  points,  viz. :  Is 
ascertain  whether  or  not  they  thoroughly  understand  arithc 
grammar,  geography,  and  spelling  with  the  proper  use  of  thesi 
of  letters  ;  2d.  To  ascertain  their  natural  ability  and  good  sens 
their  capability  ot  governing  and  managing  a  school ;  3d.  Tc 
their  ability  to  express  their  ideas  and  their  tact  in  teaching; 
4rth.  To  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  moral  character  and  good 
ners.  For  grades  higher  than  the  third  I  have  insisted  upc 
amination  in  algebra,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States, 
government  and  physical  geography. 

The  number  of  teacheis  holding  certificates  in  ray  district  it 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  schools. 

I  have  adopted,  and  carried  out,  with  satisfaction  to  mysel: 
with  profit  to  the  teachers,  the  plan  of  teachers'  drills.  It 
more  than  this:  I  invite  all  the  teachers  in  each  town  to  me< 
at  a  central  place,  where  I  spend  two  days  or  more  with 
in  talking  about  and  illustrating  the  best  methods  of  governinj 
managing  a  school  and  teaching  the  various  branches.  I 
given  special  attention  to  the  methods  of  teaching  readinj 
spelling. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  give  all  of  my  teachers,  when  they 
all  together,  whatever  instruction  I  have  to  give  before  conn 
ing  their  scliools,  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  visit  th 
eaily  as  possible  in  the  tei*m  to  see  how  they  succeed.  I  hav 
deavored  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  in  every  term,  and 
done  so,  with  few  exceptions.  I  have  generally  had  the  satisfa 
of  finding  at  every  visit  that  the  schools  had  improved. 

The  institute  held  in  Springville,  in  my  district,  last  spring, 
ducted  by  Profs.  Lantry  and  Kennedy,  was  one  of  the  best  I 
attended.  Those  gentlemen  will  at  any  time  receive  a  heartj 
come  in  Erie  county. 

Many  of  the  school-houses  have  been  repaired,  and  one  ne^ 
has  been   built.      Teachers'    wages   are   considerably   higher 
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they  were  last  year.  I  find  that  the  people  are  more  willing  to  pay 
taxes  for  a  good  school  than  thej  are  to  pay  lighter  taxes  for  a  poor 
one. 

You  ask  for  opinions  or  suggestions  in  regard  to  any  proposed 

changes  in  the  school  law.     My  opinion  is  that  onr  common  school 

law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.     It  will  be 

much  better   to   carry  it   out   in   accordance  with  its  intent  than 

to  tinker  it. 

I  am,  3'our  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  WELLS, 

School  Commiaaioner. 
GowANDA,  November  11,  1880. 


ESSEX  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  I  received  a  circular  sometime  ago,  dated  July  20,  1880,  in 
which  you  ask  and  require  that  school  commissioners  make  a  written 
report  to  yon,  relative  to  the  condition  of  education,  the  work  ac- 
complished by  us  during  the  past  school  year,  the  number  of  teachers 
licensed,  and  many  other  specific  and  important  questions  which  I 
will  endeavor  to  answer  briefly. 

During  the  past  school  year,  I  have  accomplished  the  following 
work:  visited  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  schools,  held  ex- 
aminations for  teachers  twice,  in  each  town  of  my  commissioner 
district,  apportioned  the  public  money  to  the  different  schools,  or- 
ganized and  held  a  teachers'  institute  one  week,  organized  a  teachers' 
association,  made  an  j^bstract  of  the  trustees'  reports,  regulated  the 
boundaries  of  districts  in  dispute,  advised  teaciiers  and  school 
officers  in  regard  to  their  duties,  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  in- 
cidental work  that  comes  in  a  commissioner's  line  of  duty.  I  have 
S anted  about  seventy-tive  certificates  during  the  past  school  year, 
y  examinations  have  been  both  written  a!id  oral. 

I  think  of  no  better  method  of  examining  and  licensing  teaciiers 
tlian  the  course  now  pursued.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  let  the  State  Superintendent  prepare  ques- 
tions for  all  the  commissioners  of  the  State,  and  for  tlie  Legislature 
to  establish  the  per  cent,  of  the  questions  tliat  applicants  for  certifi- 
cates must  answer  to  entitle  them  to  a  certificate. 

There  are  some  objections  to  this  method  as  there  are  to  all 
other  methods.  Those  who  answer  the  most  questions  upon  ex- 
amination day  often  teach  poorer  schools  than  those  who  answer 
!^  questions.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  written  or  oral  examination 
^s  oy  no  means  a  true  test,  in  all  cases,  of  an  individual's  ability  to 
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teach  a  successful  school.     I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  bj  visiting 
schools  and  watching  the  course  pursued  by  different  teachers. 

The  school  laws  oi  the  State  are  generally  good. 

The  compulsory  education  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  that  its 
provisions  can  be  carried  ont. 

I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  laws  relating  to 
the  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  the  alterations  of  school  dis- 
trict boundaries,  the  settlement  of  local  and  neighborhood  diflScul- 
ties,  or  the  methods  of  the  employment  of  teachers.  The  laws  are 
good  enough  in  relation  to  these  matters,  and  ample  provision  is 
made  to  enforce  them. 

The  schools  of  my  district  are  progressing  finely.  Teachers  arc 
attending  school,  the  associations  and  the  institutes.  At  onr  first 
teachers'  institute,  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
teachers  present.  At  the  last  institute,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  teachers  in  attendance.  This  fact  will  show  the  spirit 
of  the  teachers,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  institutes.  The 
teachers'  institutes  have  produced  a  good  effect  upon  teachers  and 
the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Teachers  and  all  others  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  they  are  an  important  element  in  the  common  school 
system.  All  of  the  institute  men  have  tried  to  earn  the  money 
paid  them,  and  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

There  are  but  few  who  have  examined  the  history  of  the  nor- 
mal schools.  Those  acquainted  with  their  workings,  especially 
teachers,  speak  highly  in  their  praise.  My  judgment  is,  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  institutions  are  accotnplishing  the  work  d^ 
signed  by  the  Legislature  when  they  were  established. 

There  are,  in  this  commissioner  district,  two  high  schools,  from 
which  a  large  number  of  common  schools  have  been  supplied  with 
good  teachers. 

I  would  suggest  that  districts  that  give  the  teacher  employed  the 
time  in  attendance  at  an  institute  be  paid  back  the  money  from  the 
public  money. 

I  think  that  all  district  officers  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  services.  Better  men  would  compete  for  the 
offices,  and  there  would  be  more  strife  than  there  is  now.  It  needs 
good  men  for  district  officers,  and  to  get  good  men  they  must  have 
pay. 

I  believe  the  schools  of  this  district  are  keeping  pace  with  those 
of  other  commissioner  districts  in  the  State.  I  base  my  opinion 
upon  the  testimony  of  school  commissioners,  institute  conductors 
and  teachers. 

I  feel  conscious  that  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to  aid' 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  teaching,  to  advise  trustees  in   regard  to 
their  duties,  and  to  give  to  the  scliools  the  best  teachers  possible. 

Trusting  that  I  have  answered  the  questions  you  required, 
I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  T.  HEALD, 

School  CoTwmissioner, 

Upper  Jay,  November  6,  1880. 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  —  Second  Dibtrict. 

Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Ptiblic  Instruction : 

—  I  have  in  the  past  year  made  over  two  hundred  visits 
;  the  schools,  held  three  examinations  in  the  diflFerent  towns, 
and  examined  the  teachers'  class,  and  have  found  an  advance- 
in  regard  to  a  uniformity  of  teaching  reading,  it  coming 
;aught  by  the  word  method. 

chers  are  striving  to  be  able  to  conduct  a  recitation  without 
g  a  text-book  for  momentary  reference. 
Dol-houses   are,  with   two   or   three   exceptions,  comfortable, 
ire  built,  if  not  in  the  road,  very  near  it,  in  a  place  accessible 
b  sun  and  wind. 

stees  look  closely  after  the  financial  part  of  their  work.  The 
is  rotating.  The  trustees  seek  to  keep  down  expenses  and 
the  teacher. 

rillingness  to  allow  the  teachers  to  attend  the  institute  is  be- 
y  universal. 

le  schools  during  the  months  of  July  and   August  are  very 
attended.     They  are  kept  up  merely  to  get  in  the  required 
0  get  the  public  money. 

ing  the  year,  I  have  granted  twelve  first  grade  and  twenty- 
>econd  grade  certificates. 

new  school-house  has  been  built,  one  new  district  formed, 
le  town  has  had  its  district  re-mapped.  Civil  government  and 
'  are  being  taught. 

d  effects  of  teachers'  classes  and  institutes  are  apparent  in 
town. 

hope  for  the  time  when  the  universal  demand  will  be  for  pro 
al  teachers  so  that  the  country  schools  will  not  be  filled  with 
s  who  use  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  for  something  higher- 
ir  estimation. 

statistical  and  financial  part  of  my  report  has  been  forwarded 
r  office. 

cerning  my  wants,  I  may  say  that  to  me  it  seems  too  bad 
ir  school  officers  cannot  be  chosen  in  August ;  that  some  uni- 
cxamination  is  not  required  by  the  State  below  which  com- 
ners  cannot  license,  and  that  some  standard  of  qualification 
required  of  the  commissioner. 

ing  to  receive  personal  visits  and  advice  from  you  to  aid  ns  in 
eat  work  (of  fixing  a  standard  and  working  up  to  that  stand- 
hich  holds  the  future  weal  or  woe  in  its  hand, 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  B.  NEWELL, 

School  Commissioner. 
JTPOBT,  December  15, 1880, 

37 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY  — FiRaT  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Supeinntendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  tlie  request  contained  in  your  circular 
of  July  20, 1  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  coa- 
dition  of  the  schools  under  my  charge. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and  never  having  during  that  time  reported  particularly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  I  thought 
it  miglit  be  well  for  me  to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  my 
term  of  oflSce. 

Shortly  after  assuming  my  official  duties  my  predecessor  place<l 
in  my  hands  the  abstract  of  trustees'  reports  for  the  year  1878.  On 
examining  it  I  found  that  the  number  of  districts  embraced  by  this 
commissioner  district  was  94  ;  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
residing  in  those  districts  was  6,465 ;  the  number  attending  school 
some  portion  of  the  year  was  4,496,  and  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  2,263. 

The  fact  that  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  children  wore  at 
school  each  day  led  me  to  inquire  "  where  are  the  4,202  ?  Why  are 
they  not  at  school  too  ?  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?  "  On  visiting  the 
schools  I  think  I  was  enabled  to  discover  some  of  the  reasons  torso 
small  an  attendance. 

In  many  districts  I  found  school  houses  so  unwholesome,  uncom- 
fortable and  uninviting,  so  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  cheerful 
and  attractive,  that  I  did  not  wonder  the  children  preferred  theix* 
bright,  happy  homes  and  their  pleasant  surroundings  to  the  unat- 
tractive places  which  their  doting  parents  had  provided  for  theix" 
school  rooms.  And  now  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  trustees  invari- 
ably emploj'ed  the  teacher  who  would  work  cheapest,  regardless  of 
qualifications,  and  you  have  a  slight  idea  of  many,  vastly  too  many** 
of  our  country  schools.  Another  serious  drawback  in  our  schools 
is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  which,  as  a  rule,  occurs  every 
term.  Strange  teachers  with  strange  methods  and  peculiar  notion^ 
are  not  conducive  to  a  healtliy  and  vigorous  growth  of  our  school  &- 

During  the  past  two  years,  1  have  labored  diligently  to  bring  abon* 
a  better  state  of  things,  by  urging  upon  the  inhabitants  the  nccessifcV 
of  providing  more  comfortable  and  convenient  apartments,  furnished 
with  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  etc.,  and  by  urging  upon  trustee^ 
the  importance  of  securing  better  teachen*,  I  am  pleased  to  sd/ 
ray  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

A  large  number  of  school-houses  have  undergone  thorough  re- 
pairs, six  new  ones  have  been  built,  and  I  believe  that  three  othei'S 
are  now  in  process  of  building.     Better  teachers  are  employed  ; 
and  notwithstanding  280  less  pupils  of  school  age  are  reported  this 
year  than  were  reported  two  years  ago,  and  that  the  diseases  inci- 
dent to  childhood  have  prevailed  among  children  throughout  the 
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comity,  daring  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
arera&;e  daily  attendance. 

XJpon  the  whole  we  believe  we  have  reason  to  be  encouraged. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lively  and  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
parents  and  pupils,  a  more  earnest  inquiry  for  competent  teachers 
is  manifestea,  more  real  teaching  and  less  cramming  is  done  in  our 
scl^ools;  the  old  way  of  our  grandfathers  gradually  giving  place  to 
tli^  modern  and  improved  methods  of  teaching. 

X  have  made  one  hundred  and  ninety  visits  to  schools,  during  the 
y&^r,  usually  spending  half  a  day  in  each  scho(»l. 

-As  A  consequence  of  these  visits  I  think  I  may  safely  say  some 
good  results  have  been  attained.  Errors,  in  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing recitations  and  in  the  government  of  the  schools,  have  been  cor- 
rec5t:ed ;  the  children  are  more  regular  in  attendance  at  school,  more 
ea-i'nest  and  thorough  in  their  work,  having  a  higher  appreciation  of 
th^  advantages  afforded  by  our  common  scliools ;  teachers  have  been 
brought  to  leel  the  importance  of  their  position  and  the  responsi- 
bil  i  ties  resting  upon  them,  and  are  putting  forth  new  efforts  to  make 
th^ir  schools  entertaining,  interesting,  pleasant  and  attractive. 

Examinations. 

I  have  licensed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers  during  the 
J^s^r;  twenty-five  had  never  taught. 

iMy  method  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  differs  somewhat 
from  that  usually  practiced  in  this  district.  At  stated  times  and 
pli^ces  the  teachers  are  convened  for  that  purpose  when  an  examina- 
^^c>n,  partly  written  and  partly  oral,  is  given  them,  and  certificates, 
*C3<rording  to  the  merits  of  their  examination,  granted. 

-A  set  of  questions,  consisting  of  ten  questions  to  each  subject, 

lia«   previously  been   prepared ;  each  question   marked  ten  —  thus 

n^a. Icing  one   hundred  credits  for  each  subject.     These  are  printed 

^\}     slips  of  paper,  each  subject  separately.     Each  teacher  is  fur- 

Dislied  with  questions  and  paper,  and  a  detinite  time  given  to  write 

01:1 1;  the  answers  —  some  subjects  requiring  more  time  than  others. 

Written  examinations  seem  to  be  the  most  practicable  means  of 

ascertaining  the  literary  attainments  of  applicants,  and  when  fol- 

lo^wed  by  oral,  the  examiner  is  enabled  to  judge  somewhat  of  other 

necessary  qualifications. 

Institutes. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  held  in  Malone  in 
October  last,  conducted  by  Professors  Pooler  and  Holden.  The 
^^tendauce  and  interest  were  gratifying  indeed.  The  instruction 
S^J^n,  thorough  and  practical.  The  eagerness  and  earnestness 
^?th  which  teachers  grasped  new  ideas,  ^when  presented,  clearly 
evinced  the  fact  that  they  appreciate  and  value  the  opportwiities 
^fforded  by  our  institutes  for  building  themselves  up  in  their  pro- 
fession. 
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As  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  wor)c  we 
are  not  in  position  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  teachers  have 
been  benelited.     But  judging  from  our  own  experience  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  benefite  derived  from  a  well  conducted  institute  are 
of  great  value  to  the  successful  teacher,  and  we  predict  that  much  . 
good  will  result  from  the  instruction  given  at  our  late  institute. 

A  very  important  feature  connected  with  our  institute  this  year 
was  the  organization  of  a  county  teachers'  association. 

Normal  Schools. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  normal  schools  are  gaining  favor  in 
this  county.  The  prejudices,  which  have  heretofore  closed  the 
doors  of  many  of  oiir  schools  to  teachers  who  were  trained  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  are  being  gradually  removed,  and  in  some  districts 
the  experiment  of  employing  a  new  fashioned  teacher  has  been 
made  with  satisfactory  results. 

I  believe  the  design  of  the  Legislature,  in  establishing  our  normal 
schools,  was  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  our  common 
schools.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  the  majority  of  our  normal 
graduates  are  unwilling  to  take  the  field  designed  for  them,  but  are 
seeking  positions  in  high  schools  and  academies.  One  reason  for  this, 
we  believe,  is  the  low  wages  oflEered  by  trustees  in  our  district 
schools.  They  think  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  lit  themselves  for  good  work  and  receive  such  meager  compensa- 
tion  for  their  services.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
trained  teachers  will  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 

« 

Academies. 

If  there  is  any  thing  that  the  people  of  Franklin  county  may 
justly  be  proud  of  it  is  their  academies  and  their  system  of  graded 
schools  connected  with  them.     The  hearty  and  liberal  support  given 
them  is  evidence  that  they  are  highly  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of 
the  cause  of  education. 

Franklin  Academy, 

Franklin  Academy,  situated  in  the  village  of  Malone,  was  incor- 
porated April  28,  1831,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  present 
year,  attains  the  age  of  fifty  years.  The  buildings  are  situated  upox^ 
a  pleasant  common  of  four  acres,  in  a  commanding  position,  on  th^ 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  lot  is  valued  at  $9,000.  The  present 
building,  which  is  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  erection,  was  built  i«^ 
1870  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  and  contains  both  academy  and  a  pai't; 
of  the  graded  school.  Eleven  principals  have  been  connected  witt» 
tlie  institution,  and  the  twelfth  one,  Mr.  M.  E.  McCIary,  has  its  in  ^ 
terests  now  in  charge.  Prof.  McClary  is  the  right  man  in  the  rigL** 
place.  The  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  school  is  largely 
due  to- his  energetic  efforts  and  untiring  zeal. 
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Coni/rol, 

The  academy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Malone  board  of  edu- 
cation, half  of  whose  members  are  chosen  from  the  trustees  of  the 
aea^emy. 

ln%tTucioirB. 

The  instructors  consist  of  Martin  E.  McClary  and  Charlotte  M. 
Kllosh. 

Courses  of  Jnsi/ruction. 

IThere  are  three  courses — each  course  requiring  three  years;  first, 
tlk^  classical,  which  aims  to  give  a  good  preparation  for  our  leading 
col  leges ;  second,  the  Latio-English  is  intended  for  young  ladies  and 
g^x:Ktlemen  who  are  looking  to  some  special  course,  and  the  English 
wlr^ich  embraces  the  elements  of  good  education. 

Normal  Glass. 

I'or  sometime  we  have  felt  that  the  methods  used  in  our  graded 
^V^ools  should  become  the  common  property  of  the  county,  and 
^ti«ct  the  benefits  which  as  a  town  were  received  from  them  should 
y^  shared  by  others  in  the  county.  The  first  step  taken  to  carry 
o^'i  t:  this  design  was  to  request  that  a  class  might  be  formed  at  the 
*<^^^demy,  which  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of 
t(ii^  chars  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  a  class  was  formed  in  the  spring  term  of 
^0,  which  numbered  over  fifty.  The  success  of  the  plan  led  to 
^^  ^  forming  a  special  course,  during  the  fall  term  of  each  year,  for 
t^^chers.  The  membership  during  the  past  term  was  twenty-six. 
^e  feel  confident  that  seed  has  been  sown  by  this  "  new  depart- 
^^*^"  that  shall  bear  rich  fruit  for  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
CO  tinty. 

IProf.  McClary,  Miss  Sarah  Peny,  superintendent  of  grades,  and 
Mligs  Clara  Parmelee  are  the  instructors  of  this  class,  and  the  very 
P ratifying  results  are  attributable  to  their  earnest  and  eflicient 
efforts. 

I  have,  through  the  county  papers,  advised  the  people  of  our 
training  school  for  teachers,  urging  the  trustees  to  employ  those  who 
have  made  some  special  preparation  for  their  work  ;  and  it  is  a  very 
eocouraging  fact  tliat  the  teachers  of  this  class  are,  this  fall,  pre- 
ferred to  others  even  though  they  had  more  experience. 

Prinzes. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler,  the  sum  of 
^^'o  hundred  dollars  was  received  in  the  year  1878-9,  and  dis- 
^^*buted  among  the  schools,  to  be  awarded  in  prizes  to  those  pupils 
^*^o  attained  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  This  was  attended 
^^tu  such  satisfactory  results  that  the  same  gentleman  gave  for  the 
y^ar  1880-81  the  generous  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  like 
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purpose.  Of  this  sum,  the  academy  received  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars ;  twenty-seven  of  which  is  given  in  prizes  to  the 
teachers'  class. 

Attendance, 

The  attendance  at  the  academy  for  the  school  year  ending 

September  30,  1878 •    79 

For  the  school  year  ending  September  30,  1879 85 

For  tlie  school  year  ending  September  30,  1880 145 

This  fact  shows  there  is  life  in  the  school  and  that  the  work  is 
well  done. 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  non-resident  pupils  in  the  school,  of  which  seventy- 
six  were  in  attendance  at  the  academy.  This  is  a  large  increase 
Irom  last  year. 

Hegeuts. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  passed  Regents'  examina- 
tion during  the  years  from  1866  to  1877-8  was 166 

Average  for  each  year 15 

Average  for  each  year  in  State 14.2 

Number  who  passed  1878-9 ! 19 

Number  who  passed  1879-80 24 

This  gain  is  due  partly  to  the  increased  number  of  those  who 
have  been  at  school  and  partly  to  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  Wheeler's 
prizes. 

Graduates. 

During  the  past  four  years,  twenty-two  pupils  have  completed  one 
of  the  full  courses;  of  this  number,  seven  are  now  attending  col- 
leges, as  follows :  One  at  Yale,  1  at  Dartmouth,  1  at  Hamilton,  1 
at  Columbia,  and  3  at  Cornell. 

Library, 

There  is  a  well  selected  library  of  over  seventeen  hundred 
volumes,  which  is  of  great  assistance  to  all  pupils.  It  is  free  to  al'j 
under  certain  restrictions.     Large  additions  are  made  each  year. 

The  Chrades. 

Connected  with  the  Franklin  Academy  is  a  system  of  graded 
schools  which,  for  thorough  and  systematic  work  and  the  excellence 
of  its  methods,  ranks  among  the  first,  of  like  kindred,  in  the  State. 
Although  connected  with  the  academy,  the  work  in  these  schools  is 
distinct  —  their  interests  being  in  charge  of  a  superintendent. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  during  the  past  year,  was 
1,017 ;  number  of  grades  9 ;  number  of  schools  16. 
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..t  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  two  schools  were  formed 
;he  sixth  grade,  and  at  the  last  annual  school  meeting  a  resolu- 

was  passed  to  form  another  primary  in  the  north  part  of  the 
rict.     The  building  will  probanly  be  ready  for  use  at  the  begin- 

of  the  next  school  year. 

building  accommodating  four  grades  was  erected  last  year  in 
cast  part  of  the  district,  at  an  expense  of  $7,000.  Its  location 
ue  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  village,  its  arrangement  of  rooms 
venient,  and  its  furnishings  complete  in  every  respect.  The 
thers  are  all  ladies,  and  with  regard  to  order  and  thoroughness 
1  school  is  a  model.  The  bearing  of  the  whole  school  is  that 
i  well  regulated  happy  family. 

L  decided  improvement  is  noticeable  in  all  the  schools  during  the 
;  vear.  This  is  due  to  the  watchful  care  of  an  educated  and  gen- 
18  school  board,  and  to  the  painstaking  efforts  of  a  corps  of 
liers  who,  without  exception,  are  intelligently  enthusiastic  over 
ir  work,  tireless  in  their  search  for  improved  motliods  and 
rough  in  the  application  of  them.  While  we  feel  that  a  percepti- 
advance  has  been  made  in  all  the  work,  we  believe  that  it  is  just 
;  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  results  attained  in  read- 
spelling,  number  and  language. 

Primary  Readhr^. 

a  teaching  beginners  to  read,  the  sentence  method  is  used,  and 
i  more  gratifying  results  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  is 
ng  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
hod  is  based,  and  on  account  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
hod  by  the  ]>atrons,  there  seems  to  be  less  necessity  for  com- 
nisiug  with  other  methods  of  less  merit. 

^e  believe  that  the  teacher  is,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  responsible 
the  character  of  the  literature  chosen  by  the  pupil,  not  only  before, 
atXcr  he  leaves  school,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  primary 
hods  in  creating  this  taste  for  good  reading  is  indicated  by  the 
iber  of^applications  made  for  books  each  week  at  the  village 
ary. 

Spelling  and  Penmanship. 

Ixcellent  work  has  been  done  in  spelling  and  penmanship  by  all, 
scially  the  primary  grades.  The  slate  is  almost  constantly  in  the 
ds  of  the  little  ones,  and  with  careful  supervision  and  correction 
ill  work  by  the  teacher,  constant  progress  has  been  made.  But 
e  oral  spellin;^  is  used  even  in  the  advanced  grades.  The  tests 
he  pupil's  ability  to  spell  are  in  writing,  and  at  the  examinations 
ch  occur  twice  each  term,  the  standing  in  this  subject  is  made 
n  the  written  work  in  all  other  subjects. 

Arithmetic, 

mbe's  method  of  treating  numbers  is  used  in  the  primary 
des  and  with  the  best  results.  Each  number  with  all  its  relations 
preceding  numbers  is  treated  before  a  new  number  is  considered. 
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A  greater  degree  of  thorouo^hness  and  accurate  work  in  arith- 
metic may  be  noted  in  the  advanced  grades.  The  quality  of  the 
work  is  made  important  instead  of  the  number  of  subjects  con- 
sidered ;  accuracy  and  a  thorough  imderstanding  of  principles  rather 
than  descriptions  and  formulas. 

0T<im7nar, 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  aid  the  child  in  becoming 
familiar  with  correct  forms  of  spoken  language,  she  has  no  right 
to  consider  her  work  as  finished  until  he  is  able  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  good  written  language.  Believing  that  these  forms  are  acqtiired 
in  most  cases,  at  least,  before  children  are  sufficiently  matured  to 
study  technical  grammar,  and  that  they  are  acquired  by  much  prac- 
tice in  speaking  and  writing,  the  superintendent  established,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  a  course  of  graded  lessons  in 
composition  for  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seven  grades,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  work  formerly  done  in  grammar.  From  the  results  we  have 
already  seen  of  this  "new  departure"  we  feel  warranted  in  sajiug 
that  pupils  who  complete  the  work  of  the  grades  will  not  only 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  technical  grammar,  but  will  have 
gained  vastly  in  their  ability  to  use  the  English  language  correctly. 

Physiology  and  Botany. 

The  fifth  grades  have  also  done  admirable  work  in  physiology  and 
botany.  This  work,  with  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades,  may  be 
considered  invaluable  for  the  reasons  that  many  of  the  lessons  are 
of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils,  and  a  disposition  is 
inducea  for  further  investigation  and  study  in  these  and  their  kin- 
dred sciences. 

The  teachers  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  the  attractiveness 
given  to  the  work,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

Dra/wing, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Walter  Smith's  system  of  indus- 
trial drawing  was  introduced,  and  thus  far  the  work  has  been  com- 
mendably  done. 

Music, 

Usually  one  lesson  is  given  each  week  to  each  grade.  This  work 
is  done  by  a  special  teacher,  who  has,  during  the  past  year,  system- 
atized the  work  with  regard  to  the  abilities  of  the  diflFerent  grades. 
More  certain  advancement  must  consequently  be  made.  It  is  need- 
less to  make  mention  of  the  influence  of  this  exercise  npon  the  de- 
partment of  the  schools.  There  has  recently  been  quite  a  "  falling 
oflE"  in  the  number  of  refractory  pupils.     This  may  be  accounted 
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for,  in  part,  by  the  increased  interest  awakened  in  the  schools  —  the 
consequent,  less  time  being  found  for  mischief. 

Conhlv^ion, 

With  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  liberal  support  given  me  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  school  officers 
and  teachers,  in  my  etforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools; 
and  of  the  courteous  and  prompt  attention  given  all  my  communica- 
tions by  the  Department, 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

S.  A.  ELLSWORTH, 

School  Commiasioner, 
Burke  Centre,  Novemher  15,  1880. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction: 

Sir. —  Aside  from  the  abstract  already  forwarded  to  your  Depart- 
ment, I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report. 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district  eight  towns,  situated  in 
the  nortliern  and  western  part  of  Franklin  count}',  extending  on  the 
north  along  Canada  line  24  miles,  on  the  west  along  the  east  line  of 
St.  Lawrence  county  60  miles,  comprising  within  its  limits  85  com- 
mon school  districts,  with  as  many  school-honpes  scattered  along  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  clinging  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  some  far  up  among  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the 
sporting  forests.  In  those  schools  there  are  employed  each  term 
95  teachers.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  made  175  official  visits 
to  those  schools,  sometimes  visiting  only  one  school  in  a  day,  sug- 
gesting to  teachers  improvements  in  conducting  recitations,  assign- 
ing lessons,  etc.,  but  on  the  average  inspecting  about  two  schools  in  a 
day.  Have  held  six  separate  classes  within  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  and  granting  certificates  to  teachers.  The  exami- 
nations were  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  the  written  similar  to 
those  instituted  by  the  Regents,  viz. :  A  set  of  printed  questions,  the 
answers  to  be  written,  with  a  set  time  for  each  subject. 

I  have  licensed  135  teachers  within  the  year.  1  do  not  know 
that  I  am  prepared  to  make  any  suggestions  as  to  improvements 
which  may  be  made  in  methods  for  licensing  teachers.  A  common 
sense  view  of  any  thing  should  receive  approval,  and  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  judging  of  the  fitness  of  an  applicant  a  personal  observa- 
tion of  their  deportment  and  general  bearing  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  aside  from  their  papers  prepared  in'the  class?    Were 
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the  reqniRites  for  a  good  teacher  confined  to  mere  book  knowledge, 
then  some  method  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Regents  in  passing  students 
from  the  grades  might  be  considered.  The  present  law  of  the  State 
in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  money  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  rural  districts.  In  its  practical  workiiij^ 
it  is  a  strong  incentive  for  parents,  and  especially  tax  payers,  to  keep 
their  children  in  school,  and  it  snflBciently  protects  all. 

At  the  last  apportionment  in  this  county  each  resident  child  of 
school  age  drew  53  cents,  and  the  apportionment  for  each  average 
day's  attendance  was  $1.47  (discarding  the  fractions  of  a  cent).  I 
have  used  every  means  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  workings  of 
this  method  of  apportionment,  by  talking  it  to  the  schools  and 
teachers.  Last  September  I  addressed  a  printed  circular  to  each  of 
the  trustees,  to  be  read  at  their  animal  school  raeetine;  among 
other  things  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  children  who 
did  not  attend  school  drew  only  53  cents  of  public  money,  while 
a  child  who  attended  school  every  day  of  tne  session  drew  $2. 
Touch  a  man's  pocket  and  you  give  his  intellect  a  jog. 

Two  years  ago  I  issued  to  the  school  districts  printed  blanks  for 
the  teachers,  to  make  to  me,  each  term,  a  special  report  containing  the 
name  of  each  child  attending  school,  its  age,  number  of  days' 
attendance,  and  number  of  times  tardy;  and  on  visiting  the  school 
I  make  special  mention  of  those  who  have  not  been  tardy  or  absent 
more  than  a  given  number  of  times.  In  many  schools  where  tar- 
diness was  the  rule,  to-day  it  is  the  exception,  and  to  this  special 
report  has  since  been  added  the  class  standing  of  each  child  in  his 
lessons.  Growing  out  of  this  is  a  desire  in  the  schools  to  have 
printed  cards,  one  for  each  pupil,  on  which  the  teacher,  each  week, 
places  the  number  of  days'  attendance,  number  of  times  tardy,  de- 
portment and  standing  in  class  recitation.  The  children  take  it  to 
tlie  parents  for  examination  and  signature,  .then  return  it  to  the 
teacher  to  receive  the  next  week's  standing.  The  little  folks  like 
it,  although  it  makes  more  work  for  teacher  and  commissioner. 
While  I  am  now  writing,  an  order  comes,  "  Please  send  me  a  hun- 
dred of  those  cards." 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  onr 
common  district  schools  is  the  present  system  of  trustees  and  their 
methods  of  the  employment  of  teachers.  Every  year  I  notice 
reports  on  the  subject,  setting  forth  the  evils  in  detail ;  yet  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  Our  educational  interests  require  some  more 
permanent  supervision. 

The  institute  work  done  in  this  county  for  the  past  five  years 
has  materially  aided  both  teachers  and  commissioners,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  the  able  conductors  furnished  by  your  Department  are 
plainly  visible  in  our  schools.  The  public  sentiment  is  decidedly 
in  their  favor. 

That  the  normal  schools  of  the  State  have  done  a  great  and  good 
work  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  At  a  time  when  teachers  were 
each  experimenting  for  themselves,  those  institutions  arose  like  the 
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ig-staff  of  a  scattered  wandering  army,  a  rallying  point  around 
hich  the  best  fruits  of  the  past  could  be  gathered,  and  in  the 
inds  of  warm  zealous  workers  be  formed  into  a  seientitic  basis  for 
jaching,  the  influence  from  which  shall  more  or  less  pervade 
wy  common  school  in  the  State.  That  influence  for  good  is  being 
lit  and  welcomed  by  the  mass  of  the  well-wishers  of  our  educa- 
onal  interests.  Let  u$  hold  to  our  present  light  until  some  brighter 
siEg  star  of  the  future  shall  reveal  a  path  by  which  the  teacher 
lay  more  effectually  avoid  the  blundering  experiments  of  the  past. 

The  academy  at  Ft.  Covington  under  its  efficient  board  of  edu- 
Jtion  is  doing  good  work  ;  its  teachers'  class  has  furnished  some  of 
lie  best  teachers  in  my  commissioner  district.  The  primary  depart- 
lents  are  furnished  with  teachers  who  understand  their  work.  The 
lost  approved  methods  have  been  introduced,  and  in  their  new  and 
ominodious  building  we  predict  a  prosperous  future. 

A  private  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ociety  has  recently  been  established  at  Hogansburg.  Through 
he  courtesy  of  Mr.  Grow,  a  merchant  of  the  village,  I  have  hnd 
he  pleasure  of  visiting  the  school.  A  goodly  number  of  pupils 
ras  in  attendance.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  school  a 
plendid  new  edifice  has  been  erected  costing  several  thousand  dol- 
m,  and  with  its  present  corps  of  efficient  teachers  it  cannot  well 
ail  of  success. 

That  the  common  schools  are  gradually  advancing  in  point 
)f  interest  and  efficiency  is  a  well  established  fact  with  us, 
bunded  upon  personal  observation  and  examination  of  their  condi- 
tion for  the  last  five  years,  and  the  records  corroborate  that  opin- 
ion. In  1875  there  were  in  this  commissioner  district  5,447  chil- 
iren  of  school  age  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,903.  In 
1880  there  were  only  5,283  children  (and  a  portion  of  those  attend- 
ing a  private  school),  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,975, 
showing  that  with  164  less  children  the  average  daily  attendance  has 
increased  72,  and  notwithstanding  this  falling  off  of  164  children, 
the  number  of  days  of  actual  attendance  at  the  common  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district  is  27,158  more  than  in  1875. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

D.D.D.  DEWEY, 

School  Gomm.issioner, 
MoiRA,  October  30,  1880. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  your  requirements,  I  most  respectfully 
snbmit  the  following,  in  addition  to  my  financial  and  statistical 
Reports. 

My  time  has  been  fully  occupied  during  the  past  year,  in  trying 
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to  better  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  county.  How  well  I 
may  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  object,  in  how  great  a 
degree  I  may  have  succeeded  in  bettering  their  condition,  1  cannot 
now  be  expected  to  say.     Time  alone  will  tell. 

I  visited  every  school  under  my  siipervision  once,  all  but  fivetwii*, 
and  many  of  them  three  times.  The  five  schools  which  I  visits 
but  once  during  the  past  year,  were  not  in  session  when  I  reached 
them  the  second  time.  1*0  accomplish  this,  I  made  280  official  in- 
spections and  traveled  over  2,500  miles. 

The  117  school  districts  of  this  county  employed  159  teachers 
during  the  year,  an  average  of  32  weeks  and  3  days.  You  will  ob- 
serve from  this,  that  the  commissioner,  in  order  to  visit  ever  teacher 
during  both  the  summer  and  winter  terms,  must  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  in  that  direction,  while  the  schools  are  in  session. 

I  have  made  it  my  aim  to  so  condu<;t  my  official  visits  as  to  be  re- 
garded by  all  as  a  friend  who  has  come  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
them  in  their  work.  I  have  also  urged  trustees  and  patrons  to  mani- 
fest a  greater  interest  in  their  schools,  to  visit  them  occasionally 
and  thereby  encourage  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  union  schools  located  in  the  villages  of  Johnstown  and 
Gloversville  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  They  are  well  organ- 
ized and  well  conducted.  The  one  at  Gloversville  employed  20 
teachers  during  the  past  year,  registered  1,283  pupils,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  843.  The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  B<»ine 
of  the  wisest  and  most  liberal-minded  men  of  the  village.  They 
are  })roud  of  their  school,  and  are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
sustain  it. 

The  one  located  in  the  village  of  Johnstown  employed  15  teachers, 
registered  966  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  643.  The 
board  of  education  too,  consists  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising 
business  men  of  the  village.  They  are  untiring  in  their  eftbrts  to 
sustain  their  school,  and  their  liberality  plainly  shows  that  they  are 
wide-awake  in  the  cause  of  education.  Some  of  our  best  teachers 
have  received  their  training  in  the  teachers'  class  connected  with 
this  school. 

I  have  labored  earnestly  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifi- 
cations, by  subjecting  every  applicant  to  an  examination,  and  with- 
holding certiticatea  from  those  whom  I  thought  unqualitied,  I  ha^^ 
held  public  examinations  at  different  points  in  the  county,  emploj- 
inej  what  is  called  the  written  method,  and  have  licensed  8S  teachers. 

1  demanded  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  following  snbjocts, 
for  third  grade  certificates:  Orthography,  reading,  spelling,  pen- 
manship, geography,  including  use  of  maps  and  globes,  arithmetic 
and  grammar.  For  second  grade,  I  required  80  per  cent,  of  the 
questions  on  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition  of 
United  States  history  and  civil  government.  For  first  grade,  I  de- 
manded 90  per  cent,  of  the  questions  required  for  second  grade,  with 
the  addition  of  phj-siology  and  algebra. 

The  above  has  been  my  rule.     The  exceptions  are  these :  You 
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\rill  observe  by  referring  to  my  statistical  report,  that  there  are  two 
districts  in  this  county  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  all  real  estate 
and  personal  property  less  than  $3,000  each.  There  are  16  othei-s 
^ith  an  assessed  valuation  less  than  $5,000  each ;  and  30  othera 
with  a-  valuation  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes  in  many  of  those  districts  has  be- 
come a  burden.  Trustees  are  compelled  to  hire  for  very  low  wages, 
and  the  commissioner  is  forced  to  grant  certificates  to  persons 
possessing  a  very  limited  degree  of  literary  qualifications. 

District  libraries,  so  far  as  their  usefulness  is  concerned,  are  things 
of  the  past.  They  amount  to  nothing,  and  I  fail  to  see  tlie  pro- 
priety of  appropriating  money  for  their  support. 

In  uiy  report  submitted  to  the  Department  last  fall,  I  stated  that 
there  were  eight  school-houses  in  this  county,  entirely  unfit  for  use. 
By  persistent  efibrt,  I  have  succeeded  in  having  three  of  these 
thoroughly  repaired.  I  have  directed  my  guns  against  the  other 
five,  and  I  intend  to  keep  up  a  continual  fire,  until  X\\^  few^  who 
are  still  holding  these  rickety  old  forts,  shall  surrender.  Never- 
theless we  have  had  some  good  schools  in  these  forsaken-looking 
school -houses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  advocate  the  enforcement  of  the 
"Compulsory  Education  Act,"  who  would  send  out  ministers  of 
the  law  to  force  children  into  our  schools,  do  not  view  the  matter 
froai  a  proper  stand-point.  It  is  evident  that  compulsion,  as  a 
means  of  securing  attendance,  is  a  failure.  And,  in  my  opinion,  it 
always  will  be  in  a  free  country.  I  can  conceive  how  it  is  posssible 
to  force  children  to  school  in  a  country  which  governs  all  its  sub- 
jects by  centralized  power;  but  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  self- 
government  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  people,  compulsion,  or 
any  thing  which  tends  in  that  direction  is  resisted.  More  attractive 
school-houses  and  better  teachers  are  good  substitutes  for  compul- 
sory education. 

Four  appointments  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and 
one  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport,  have  been  made  from 
this  county,  during  the  past  year.  While  these  institutions  may 
not  accomplish  fully  the  work  designed  by  the  Legislature,  when 
they  were  established,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  doing  a  good 
^ork.  Normal  graduates  stand  at  the  head  of  the  teachers'  pro- 
fession.    Their  services  are  sought  where  their  salaries  can  be  paid. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  court  house  at  Jolins- 
town,  commencing  October  4,  and  continued  five  days.  There 
were  181  teachers  present,  an  increase  of  thirty  over  last  year.  The 
gentlemen  who  conducted  the  exercises.  Professors  Post  and  Bald- 
win, were  ])ractical  and  energetic,  and  their  suggestions  were  highly 
appreciated  by  the  teachers.  Our  evening  sessions,  which  consisted 
of  lectures  and  discussions,  were  well  attended  bv  the  teachers  and 
citizens.  Lasting  impressions  for  good  are  made  by  these  itinerant 
normal  schools.  Let  them  be  sustained.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
deprived  of  them. 
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At  a  competitive  examination,  held  in  Ein^sboro,  last  June,  John 
M.  Drnry  received  the  appointment  to  Cornell  Universitj. 

Our  schools  as  a  wliole  are  tending  upward.  Teachers  are  doing 
better  work.  Parents  are  taking  a  greater  interest,  and  every  thing 
looks  encouraging. 

1  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, for  the  promptness  with  which  all  my  inquiries  have  been 
answered,  and  the  advice  which  I  have  received  from  it 

With  high  hope  of  the  future,  and  with  a  determination  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  improve  the  schools  of  Fulton  county, 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

D.  D.  GROUSE, 

School  Commissioner, 
Broad ALBiN,  November  26,  1880. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfullj^  submit  the 
following  brief  report  in  relation  to  the  schools  under  my  super- 
vision. 

Number  of  school  districts  in  this  county 155 

Number  having  school-houses  in  this  county  ...  13D 
Number  of  duly  licensed  teachers  employed  and 

teaching  at  the  same  time 159 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  vears  of 

age  residing  in  the  county  on  the  30th  day  of 

September,  1880 10, 046 

Number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools 

during  the  year 6, 969 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year 3,  667.737 

Average  number  registered  per  teacher 41. 9-^^^ 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher 23. OW 

Average    number  of    weeks    each    school   was 

taught ^ 31.793 

Number  of  inspections  by  commissioner 241 

Amount  of  land  used  for  sites 50A.  52  rds. 

Assessed  valuation   of  property  for  school  pur- 
poses      $16,  720,  666  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  as  taken  from 

trustees'  reports 164,  875 

Amount  raised  by  tax  for  all  school  purposes  . . .  35,  041  64 

Average  rate  of  tax  per  dollar .00209 
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dumber  of  frame  school -houees 

N^umber  of  stone  school- houses 

Number  of  brick  school-houses 

Financial  Summabt  Repoet. 

Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  October  I,  1879 

Amount  apportioned  to  districts' 

Aicoiint  raised  by  tax 

Amount  received  from  other  sources 

Total 

»  ' 

Payments. 

''or  teachers'  wages 

or  libraries 

or  school  apparatus 

"or  school-houses,  fences,  repairs,  etc 

or  incidental  expenses 

unount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 

Total • 


lU 

16 

9 


$2,985  82 

21,025  92 

35,041  64 

1,  957  U 


$61,  010  52 


$39,  367  29 

309  40 

146  35 

5,033  17 

13,  020  83 

3, 143  48 


$61,010  52 


There  is  an  increasing  and  wholesome  interest  in  educational 
Qatters  in  Genesee  county.  The  demand  for  professional  teachers 
md  normal  graduates  is  steadily  growing.  A  desire  for  improved 
Tiethods  in  imparting  instrui*tion,  less  hearing  recitations  and 
^re  teaching^  is  prevalent  among  the  people.  Our  best  schools 
are  those  where  teachers  are  retained  for  a  series  of  terms  and  paid 
fair  compensation  for  their  work. 

Institutes  are  doing  much  for  our  schools  in  presenting  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  creating  an  interest  in  their  workings. 
I  notice  with  pleasure  that  at  eacn  succeeding  institute  held  here 
more  and  more  of  the  officers,  patrons  and  friends  of  our  schools  at- 
tend, and  manifest  a  great  interest  in  the  exercises.  I  believe  this 
to  be  ominous  of  good  results. 

We  need  a  greater  co-operation  of  patrons  and  friends  in  visiting 
onr  scliools.  Were  the  people  to  attend  to  this  matter  more  closely, 
U  would  stimulate  the  teachers  to  better  work  and  make  the  schools 
more  efficient. 

I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  De- 
partment, fur  courtesies  extended  and  favors  granted  during  the 
past  live  years. 

Very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant, 

C.  V.  HOOPER, 

School  Commissioner. 
E^TAviA,  February  2,  1881. 
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GREENE  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  your  directions,  I  transmit  the  following 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  the  common  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  hav& 
shown,  during  the  past  few  years,  a  decided  improvement,  not  onlf 
with  reference  to  tne  qualification  of  the  teachers  employed,  bnt 
also  as  regards  the  interest  shown  in  them  and  the  willingness  witli 
which,  in  many  cases,  their  support  is  furnished.  For  a  verificatioa 
of  this  opinion,  I  am  willing  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
stitute instructors  who  have  come  among  our  teachers  and  had  op- 
portunities to  note  the  standard  of  ability  furnished,  and  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  district  which  perhaps  is  ready  to  concede 
the  fact  of  any  favorable  change. 

It  has  certainly  been  within  the  last  five  years  that  teachers  have 
really  awakened  to  the  importance  of  methods  in  teaching.  The  old 
rote  method  was  once  good  enough.  Its  suflSciency  was  never  ques- 
tioned. Now  the  teacher  who  asks  questions  merely  as  given  in 
the  text-book  is  voted  behind  the  times.  Formerly  a  teacher  had 
only  to  contract  with  the  trustee ;  the  element  of  uncertainty  iu 
an  application  for  license  to  teach  was  never  seriously  considered. 
It  has  now  become  one  of  the  telling  conditions  in  a  contract  to 
teach. 

Geographically  considered,  the  district  is  composed  of  seven 
towus,  or  about  one-half  of  Greene  county,  and  contains  seventy- 
six  school  districts  wi:hin  the  county,  with  seventy-seven  school- 
houses.  One  half  the  district  is  situated  among  the  Catskill  mount- 
ains, so  that  a  complete  visitation  involves  the  passing  and  repass- 
ing several  times  ranges  at  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet,  besides  the  ordinary  difficulties  incident  to  travel  in 
winter  and  over  hard  roads  among  the  mountains. 

I  have  made,  during  the  past  year,  ninety-six  official  visitations. 
My  plan  generally  is  to  reach  two  schools  each  day,  and  to  spend 
as  nearly  as  practicable  one-half  day  at  a  school.  However,  1  think 
this  method  of  supervision  is  better  than  any  thing  3'et  suggested. 
It  does  not  work  wonders,  neither  does  it  furnish  a  remedy  tor  all 
the  defects  ot  our  organized  schools  and  school  districts.  The 
pupils  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  somebody  in  the  wide  world 
whose  attention  is  directed  to  them  and  their  wants.  That  the 
work  they  are  engaged  in  is  of  some  consequence,  and  that  they 
are  scrutinized  by  one  who  has  the  force  of  law  behind  him  in  the 
encouragement  and  advice  wliich  he  may  give.  The  teacher  is  re- 
minded that  slovenly  work,  indolence  and  inattention  to  thedutiesof 
his  position  will  be  detected  although  practiced  behind  the  gaze  of 
patrons  and  school  officers;  that  his  professional  standing  will  be  de- 
termined to  a  great  extent  by  the  observations  made  at  these  visits,  so 
that  a  wholesome  eft'ect  upon  the  teacher  and  pupil  is  produced  by  the 
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prospective  as  well  as  the  real  visit.  Many  teachers  readily  give 
their  assent  to  plans  suffgested  by  commissioners,  but  they  naturally 
and  almost  unconsciously  fall  back  into,  or  keep  straight  along  in,  the 
oil!  ways  traveled  by  their  fathers  or  their  fathers'  fathers.  Tlie  force 
of  liabit  with  some  is  stronger  than  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
Tlie  difficulties  in  the  way  of  creating  sweeping  or  even  satisfactory 
reforms  in  a  brief  period  are  such,  that  I  feel  constrained  at  times  to 
content  myself  with  making  a  crnsade  against  some  of  the  more 
mai-ked  evils  and  abuses  tolerated,  trusting  that  with  time  and  a 
little  leaven  there  may  be  wrought  out  the  more  complete  reforma- 
tion. 

I  have  licensed  during  the  school  year  ending  September  30, 1 880, 
ones  hundred  and  forty-five  teachers.  One  hundred  and  forty-two 
licensed  by  local  officers,  and  nine  holding  State  certificates  or  normal 
diplomas  were  employed  in  the  district.  This  indicates  a  great 
ir>any  changes  during  the  year,  as  only  ninety-geven  are  required  to 
fill   the  schools. 

2M[y  method  of  examination  is  to  hold  meetings  in  the  several 
tow'us  both  in  the  spring  and  fall.  At  these  meetings  written 
examinations  are  required,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  secure  thorough- 
uess  in  the  common  branches,  rather  than  to  require  proficiency  in 
higher  English  studies.  These  meetings  have  been  well  attended, 
and  good  results  have  been  attained,  as  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  disappointed  applicants  every  year  attests. 

1  have  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  the  custom  amongteachers 
of  applying  for  licences  in  the  intervals  between  these  meetings, 
woll  knowing  that  what  is  called  a  **  private  examination  "  is  gener- 
ally incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  almost  always  opens  the 
^'ay  for  a  great  deal  of  personal  solicitation  in  behalf  of  the  appli- 
cant that  is  blind  to  every  thing  except  the  desired  certificate. 

I  believe  that  a  law  compelling  would-be  teachers  to  present  a 

Rogents'  certificate  or  its  equivalent  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for 

a  commissioner's  license  would  act  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  too 

frequent  and  lavish  distribution  of  teachers'  certificates  that  indicate 

nothing  but  the  gross  incompetency  of  the  school  officer,  and  would 

at  certain  times  relieve  the  commissioner  of  an  option  disagreeable 

and  perilous  however  exercised.     It  may  be  somewhat  humiliating 

to  confess  that  an  officer,  one  of  whose  chief  duties  is  to  restrain 

otliers  should  himself  need  the  restraints  of  law  from  exercising  the 

natural  and  apparently  normal  duties  of  his  office  ;  yet  this  is  in 

harinony  with  the  principles  of  our  government,  made  up  as  it  is  of 

ft  syetem  of  checks  and  balances. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  efficient  schools  in  this 
commissioner  district,  is  the  nneq^ial  distribution  of  property  and 
children  among  the  school  districts.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a 
oistrict  having  1,108  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and 
^n  assessed  valuation  of  $825,000 — to  a  district  having  only  11  such 
cliildren  and  a  valuation  of  $1,335.     There  are  six  districts  having 

3'J 
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a  valifatiou  less  than  $3,000  each,  and  twentj-one  having  an  assess* 
ment  less  than  $5,000  each.  There  are  twenty  having  less  than 
30  children  of  school  age,  within  tlie  limits  of  each,  and  36  each 
having  less  than  40  such  children.  So  it  would  seem  that  in  many 
of  the  districts  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  and  prosperous  schools 
despite  all  efforts  at  supervision  or  in  any  other  direction. 

There  is  not  a  suflScicnt  number  of  pupils  to  make  np  a  school, 
neither  is  there  an  adequate  amount  of  wealth  to  bear  the  necessary- 
burden  of  taxation.  As  a  consequence,  cheap  teachers,  cheap 
apparatus,  and  cheap  schools  become  necessities  of  the  town,  if  an; 
school  at  all  is  supported.  During  the  school  year  just  ended,  forty- 
one  districts  out  of  the  seventy-six,  under  my  jurisdiction,  spent  for 
all  school  purposes  less  than  $200  each,  and  sixty -one  expended  less 
than  $300.  It  needs  but  a  brief  computation  to  demonsti-ate  how 
utterly  insufficient  these  amounts  are  to  afford  for  30  or  40  weeks 
the  services  of  a  good  teacher,  besides  paying  the  necessary  expenses 
incident  to  an  organized  school. 

The  office  of  trustee  is  generally  passed  around  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  respective  districts,  and  is  considered  a  sort  of  burden  to 
be  borne  equally  by  the  people,  so  that  the  chances  of  having  un- 
educated trustees,  or  those  knowing  next  to  nothing  of  school 
management,  are  as  likely  to  prevail  as  the  contrary.  No  institution 
or  business  can  succeed  without  an  immediate  and  intelligent  super- 
vision. How  then  can  a  system  prove  effective  which  is  carried  on 
under  the  management  of  directors  selected  only,  generally,  at 
random  ?  There  is  hardly  a  trustee's  report  sent  me  that  is  correct, 
and  many  are  wanting  in  the  most  important  information.  Asa 
remedy  let  us,  if  necessary,  ransack  the  townships  for  competent 
school  officers  and  place  the  management  ot  the  whole  town  under 
one  board  of  fifty  chosen  men. 

There  has  been  a  marked  interest  of  late  in  the  teachers'  institutes 
held  in  tliis  county.  The  fall  of  1876  gave  us>n  average  attendance 
of  about  one  hundred.  The  institute  roll  for  the  last  session,  which 
was  held  in  September  with  Profs.  Johonnot  and  Post  as  conductoi's, 
shows  a  daily  average  of  177  and  a  total  attendance  of  210.  These 
meetings  have  done  much  to  awaken  anddirect  teachers  in  their  work, 
and  are  becoming  deservedly  popular.  Only  one  session  a  year  thus 
far  has  been  requested  under  the  present  regulation,  because  teachers 
have  generally  felt  too  poor  to  attend  more  than  that  in  one  year, 
and  with  their  present  wages  it  is  all  they  can  afford. 

From  what  I  see  of  the  workings  of  the  normal  schools  and  the 
institutes,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  latter  are  far  more  efficient 
than  the  former.  The  persons  who  graduate  at  the  normal  schools 
aj'e  no  more  likely  to  follow  teaching  for  a  profession  than  those 
receiving  their  education  at  an/  other  institution.  The  induce- 
ments to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  are  such  that  people  take 
up  with  that  which  offers  the  begt  return.     The  obligation  to  follow 
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a  calling  when  something  else  pa^^s  better  -seems  to  be  no  more 
binding  upon  a  normal  graduate  than  upon  any  other  individual. 
My  suggestion  would*  be  t6  make  the  institute  in  its  best  estate  ac- 
cessible to  every  teacher  without  excuse. 

The  teachers  of  this  district,  within  the  period  of  my  official 
career,  have  done  nobly,  and  I  wish  to  bespeak  for  them  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  public.  They  have  worked  faithfully  with 
small  wages,  and  earned  a  great  deal  more  than  they  have  received. 
The  fault  is  not  primarily  with  them.  They  have  faults,  but  they 
are  chargeable  to  the  circumstances  of  their  situation.  There  is  a 
good  teacher  for  every  district  that  pays  for  one.  I  have  endeavored 
to  enable  the  people  to  obtain  the  best  teachers  which  the  money 
to  be  expended  would  hire. 

The  school  year  just  ended  shows  an  increase  in  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  89  over  the  previous  year.  There  have  never 
been  as  many  or  as  prosperous  teachers'  associations  as  now  in  the 
district.  The  people  were,  perhaps,  never  more  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  good  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  masses ;  but 
the  difficulties,  as  I  have  stated,  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  sudden  or  complete  educational  development.  I  trust 
the  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  people  of  this  district 
will  all  see  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  pay  teachers  a  reasonable 
compensation — when  their  profession  shall  be  treated  as  an  honor- 
able one — when  the  burlesque  term  of  "school  marms"  shall  nut 
be  deemed  good  enough  to  indicate  the  persons  who  are  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  4,000  children  that  daily  attend  our  schools;  and 
when  the  toiling  laborers  intrusted  with  this  responsibility  shall 
receive  the  recognition  which  the  dignity  of  their  calling  demands. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  naany  favors  conferred  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  for  the  promptness  and  courteous  manner  with  which  m}' 
frequent  requests  have  been  complied  with. 

CLARENCE  E.  BLOODGOOD, 

School  Commissioner. 

Catskill,  December  15,  1880. 


GREENE  COUNTY  — Second  District. 
QoN.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sib. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  schools  under  my  super- 
vision. 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  the  towns  of  Ashland,  Cox- 
^ckie,  Durham,  Greenville,  New  Baltimore,  Prattsville  and  Wind- 
bam,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighty -six  school  districts,  and 
parts  of  districts,  three  of  which  are  joint,  having  their  school- 
bouses  in  other  counties,  leaving  in  this  county  eighty-three  school- 
bouses  subject  to  visitation  by  the  commissioner.     The  number  of 
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duly  licensed  teachers  employed  and  teaching  for  twenty  eight 
weeks  or  more,  during  the  past  year,  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  licensed  by  local 
offieei-8,  seven  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  three  by. the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany.  1  ifty-eight  were  males,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  one  were  females.  The  number  who  taught  two  consecu- 
tive terms  in  the  same  district  was  thirty-five,  leaving  fifty-three=- 
districts  that  employed  teachers  for  only  one  term.  These  frequent 
changes  are  a  serious  detriment  to  the  proper  advancement  of  our 
schools,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  trustees  the  im- 
portance of  retaining  teachere  when  found  capable  and  etKcient. 

Trustees'  reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  districts,  an 
showed  that  school  had  been  maintained  in  each  the  time  require 
by  law  to  entitle  them  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  public  money 
Sixty-four  of  our  schools  were  taught  on  an  average  of  thirty-fou 
weeks ;  nineteen  for  only  twenty-eight  weeks.     These  schools  a« 


not  continued  after  the  required   time   of  twenty-eight   weeks  hai 
been  completed,  for  the  reason  that  every  week  of  summer   schoo       1 
in  the  rural  districts  decreases  the  average  daily  attendance  beeaui 
the  attendance  during  the  winter  time  is  greater  than   during  thi 
summer,  therefore  these  districts  draw  more  money  by  having  onlj 
the  twenty-eight  weeks  of  school.     Would  it  not  have  a  tendenc; 
to  lengthen  the  school  term  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and  do   muc- 
to  stimulate  trustees  and  others  to   encourage   attendance,   if  th^B-t 
portion  of  the  public  money  which  is  now  distributed  according  t^'*) 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  apportioned  on    the   basis  of  tlm. « 
whole  number  of  da^'s'  attendance  in  the  district? 

The  following  comparative  table  of  statistical  items  taken  froKm 
my  abstracts  of  trustees'  reports  fop  the  preceding  two  years  will 
show  to  some  extent  the  present  condition  of  our  schools,  and  wha-t 
progress  has  been  made,  during  the  past  year,  in  any  of  the  iteiKifi 
mentioned : 

1879.  1880. 
Number  of  children  over  5  and  under  21  years 

of  age,  residing  in  the  districts  was 4,327  4,166 

Number  in  attendance 3,388  3,2o0 

Daily  averao^e  attendance 1,577  1,646 

Whole  numter  of  days  of  attendance 266,952  2.75,217 

Number  of  inspections  by  commissioner .       120  137 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 3,579  2,980 

Value  of  district  libraries 984  912 

Number  of  libraries  having  a  case  for  books. . .             54  51 

By  an  examination  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  was  161 
less  in  1880  than  in  the  preceding  year;  the  number  in  attendance  138 
less,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year  1880  was  131  more 
than  in  the  year  1879,  and  the  whole  number  of  davs' attendance  ot* 
children  residing  in  the  districts  was  8,299  more.    With  a  less  num- 
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ber  of  children  reported  in  1880,  these  figures  show  that  there  was  a 
more  steady  attendance,  which  gain, is  a  very  important  item  in  the 
education  of  the  children. 

The  following  is  the  financial  statement  of  the  district  for  the  year 
1880: 

Receipts, 

Amount  on  hand  October  1,  1879 $176  20 

Apportioned  to  districts . . .  / 10,  332  65 

Raised  by  tax 8, 171  31 

Other  sources  not  named 2,  532  52 

Total $21,  212  68 

Paymenta. 

For  teachers'  wages $18,  914  66 

For  libraries 50  05 

For  school  apparatus :  3  97 

For  school-houses  and  sites *. .  . .  606  27 

For  incidental  expenses 1,  305  12 

Amount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 322  61 

Total $21,  212  68 

One  union  free  school  was  formed  in  this  district  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  law,  October  23,  1880,  by  consolidating 
districts  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  which  composed  the  flourishing  and  enter- 
prising village  of  Coxsackie.  The  board  of  education  consists  of 
nine  members,  who  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  liberal- 
minded  men  of  the  place,  and  their  united  efforts  cannot  fail  of 
accomplishing  what  has  been  for  a  long  time  needed,  a  decided  ad 
vancement  of  their  educational  interests. 

Nine  applications  for  admission  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Alban  y  have  been  forwarded  to  you  for  appointment,  within  the  past 
two  years.  And  I  shall  continue  to  exert  my  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, considering  the  great  utility  of  these  schools  in  preparing 
teachers  for  their  high  and  noble  calling.  Three  graduates  taught 
in  this  commissioner  district,  during  the  past  year,  and  with  com- 
plete success ;  and  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  to  our  schools 
if  many  more  of  our  teachers  would  avail  themselves  of  a  course  of 
normal  instruction. 

Classes  for  the  licensing  of  teachers  are  held  twice  a  year,  spring 
and  fall,  in  each  of  the  seven  towns  of  this  district,  and  a  written 
examination  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  certificates  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  Reading,  penmanship,  orthography,  geography, 
arithmetic,  grammar  with  analysis  and  parsing,  history  of  the  United 
States,  civil  government,  and  spelling.  Then  an  oral  one,  which 
brings  out  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  their  stand- 
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ing  in  each  of  the  above  subjects  is  recorded.     From  this  I  am  able 
to  determine  what  improvement  has  been   made  by  each  teaehe^ 
from  one  examination  to  another. 

With  but  few  exceptions  our  teachers  are  thorough,  energetic  an<3' 
successful,  and  have  rational  ideas  of  teaching*     Books,  in  some  (p^ 
our  schools,  have  been   almost  entirely  discarded,  and  oral  instruc^^^ 
tion  by  topics  from   the  blackboard  substituted,   and  with   go(     ^ 
results.     And  our  schools,  during  th^past  year,  have  been  very  su( 
cessfully  managed. 

The  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Greenville,  commencinj 
September  6,  1880,  and  continued  in  session  fivedaj'S.  Theexercis 
were  efficiently  conducted  by  Professors  R.  E.  Post  and  James  Johoi 
not,  both  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  institute  proved  to  be  a  complet  -^ 
success  in  every  particular.  Two  hundred  and  nineteen  names  wei^  ^ 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  institute,  which  was  the  largest  one  ev< 
held  in  the  county.  The  instruction  was  practical,  and  well  adapte 
to  the  actual  and  most  immediate  wants  of  our  schools,  and  the  le( 
tures  delivered  during  each  evening  of  the  session  were  highl 
interesting  and  instr^ictive,  and  were  listened  to  by  a  large  and  aj 
predating  audience  ;  and  the  singing  exercises,  conducted  by  Pro" 
Chas.  McOabe,  of  Greenville,  added  much  to  its  success. 

To  the  Department  for  favors  received,  and  to  the  people  of  nm  j 
district  for  their  hospitality,  and,  also,  to  the  teachers  and  trnste^ss 
for  their  kindness  and  hearty  co-operation,  I  extend  my  since x-e 
thanks.  • 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  TOWNSEND, 

School  Commissioner, 

Gekenville,  January  5,  1881. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  circular, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  ray  jurifedietion. 

Notwithstanding  some  drawbacks,  I  believe  upon  the  whole  the 
schools  in  the  county  are  steadily  advancing,  and  that  Hamilton 
county  can  compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  adjoining  counties. 

Within  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  seven  new  school- 
houses  built  in  this  district,  aud  several  have  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired. Now  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  school-houses  are 
all  in  comfortable  condition. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  licensed  sixty-nine  teachers,  granting 
the  certificates  at  different  times,  have  visited  each  school  in  the  county 
twice  duiing  the  year,  each  visit  occupying  as  nearly  a  full  half  da/ 
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^  possible,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  there  is  a  growing 
iterest  in  the  schools. 

There  was  no  institute  held  in  this  county  the  past  year,  nor  for 
iveral  years  previous,  it  being  more  convenient  for  teachers  to  at- 
aid  in  adjoining  counties. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  return  to  the  Department  my  sincere  thanks 
>r  the  prompt  attention  that  my  often  repeated  inquiries  have  re- 
jived.  Very  re^ectfully  yours, 

DANIEL  COCHRAN, 

School  Commissioner. 
Tells,  November  20,  1 880. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
[on.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  demand  for  special  information 
1  regard  to  the  status  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  I  have 
le  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Within  this  commissioner  district  there  are  107  school  districts 
nd  parts  of  districts,  98  of  which  have  their  school-houses  situated 
ithin  the  county ;  and  of  these,  tti^o  have  had  no  school  during 
le  past  year,  and  in  district  No.  1,  town  of  Little  Falls,  the  duties 
f  supervision  have  been  performed  by  a  superintendent. 

To  the  remaining  95  schools,  I  have  made  one  visit  each;  to  75 
f  them  I  have  made  two  visits  each ;  to  five  of  them  three  visits  each  ; 
3  one  four,  and  to  one  five  visits  each,  making  an  aggregate,  dur- 
be  past  school  year,  of  187  visits  to  95  schools. 

I  have  licensed,  during  the  last  school  year,  207  teachers,  giving 
rst  grades  to  35,  secondi  grades  to  65,  and  third  grades  to  107. 

In  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  but  one  object  or 
ne  theory  has  been  held  in  view  —  that  of  supplying  the  public 
chools  with  the  best  teachers  that  may  be  obtained. 

The  success  of  the  schools  depends  very  largely  upon  their  being 
iipplied  with  efficient  teachers,  and  those  which  are  thorough 
workers  in  the  school  room. 

Considering  this  principle  as  underlying  the  whole  subject,  I  have 
adeavored  to  ask  such  questions  as  would  thoroughl}'  develop  the 
ibjects  of  orthography,  reading,  English  grammar,  geography 
ad  arithmetic.  I  have  required  the  above  for  third  grades ;  and 
)r  second  grades  I  have  added  thereto  the  subjects  of  history  and 
ivil  government,  with  at  least  two  terms  of  successful  experience 
I  the  school  room;  and  for  first  grade  I  have  added  to  all  of  the 
30ve  branches,  the  subjects  of  elementary  algebra,  plane  geom- 
:ry  and  natural  philosophy,  with  at  least  two  years  of  successful 
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experience  as  teacher  in  the  school  room.     I  hare  required  in 
my  examinations  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  answers  should  be 
correct. 

I  have  liad  stated  times  for  these  examinations,  on  which  I  have 
met  the  teachers  in  six  to  eight  different  places  in  my  district, 
giving  one  day  to  each  examination  at  each  place.  We  have  also 
devoted  the  Saturday  of  the  institute  week  to  the  subject  of  exami- 
nations, besides  individual  cases  tlyt  freque'jtly  occur. 

The  examinations  on  the  week  of  the  institute  have  all  been 
written,  and  the  others  have  mostly  been  oral.  I  am  sensible  of 
many  disadvantages  in  the  methods  now  employed  in  this  State  to 
examine  and  license  teachers,  and  I  would  suggest  the  following,  as 
one  far  better  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  school  system: 
I  would  have  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications,  for  the  teacliers 
throughout  the  State;  I  would  have  the  examinations  all  written 
ones,  and  they  should  be  made  as  now  by  the  commissioners,  and  the 
questions  propounded,  with  the  answers  thereto,  should  be  submitted 
to  a  board  competent  to  judge  of  their  merit,  and  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  board 
should  grant  the  licenses,  and  there  should  be  two  and  only  two 
stated  tmies,  during  the  year,  for  making  these  examinations.. 

In  offeringany  remarks  on  thebasisfor  apportionment  of  the  moneys 
set  apart  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  I  must  admit  that 
I  labor  under  some  embarrassment.  This  subject  has  been  investi- 
gated by  many  if  not  all  of  our  able  State  Superintendents;  it  has 
from  time  to  time  been  discussed  by  all  able  statesmen  in  our  legis- 
lative halls,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  combined  wisdom  of 
all  has  concurred  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  its  present 
basis,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  for  vears  been  sanctioned  bv  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  this  State.  Many  theories  which  are  plausi- 
ble in  their  conception,  and  apparently  philosophical  in  their  details 
and  logical  in  their  conclusions,  are  not  susceptible  of  being  reduced 
to  practice;  their  want  of  adaptation  to  surrounding  circumstances 
render  them  inappropriate,  and  not  unfrequently  we  discover  that 
system  and  theories  which  appear  valid  on  their  superficial  examina- 
tion, are  found  in  practice  to  be  unequal  and  unjust.  Taking  for 
granted  that  those  principles  are  soundest  which  operate  the  most 
equal,  just  and  equitable,  let  us  try  every  system  by  this  stiindard, 
and  adopt  that  which  approximates  nearest  to  it ;  the  present  basis 
of  apportionment  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  unequal  and  unjust.  It  will 
readily  be  conceded  by  all  that  irregularity  of  attendance  in  the 
schools  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  hampers  the  efforts  of  tte 
teacher,  apd  mars  the  propensity  of  a  school.  That  portion  of  the 
school  moneys,  now  apportioned  per  capita,  has  a  direct  tendency  t^ 
augment  this  evil ;  it  operates  as  a  sort  of  premium  on  absenteeism, 
by  apportioning  money  for  the  education  of  those  children  who  d^ 
not  become  educated  because  they  do  not  attend  school.  It  is  * 
direct  bid  lor  one  district  to  defraud  others  by  overestimates  in  nii"^* 
bering   scholars.     It   has  a  tendency   to   make  the  large  school 
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stronger  and  the  small  ones  weaker.  It  is  a  fact  shown  bj'  the 
reports  of  trustees  that  small  districts,  almost  invariably,  keep  their 
schools  in  session  only  for  the  prescribed  time  of  2S  weeks — the  least 
time  possible  to  secure  the  school  money.  This  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
a  consequence  of  the  present  scheme  of  distribution  according  to 
average  daily  attendance,  for  a  high  average  attendance  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  short  terms  than  from  long  ones,  and  short 
terms  and  cheap  teachers  are  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
reduce  their  expenditures  sufficiently  to  hire  even  a  cheap  teacher. 
It  operates  on  the  principle  that  where  little  is  given  but  little  w^ill 
be  required. 

If  these  propositions  are  sound,  then  the  inequality  and  injustice 
of  the  present  scheme  of  distribution  is  at  once  apparent,  and  justice 
and  prudence  would  dictate  that  a  more  equitable  sj^stem  should  be 
substituted  in  its  stead.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  easier  to  pull  down 
than  to  build  up,  and  I  will,  without  further  exposition,  dismiss  the 
subject  with  this  suggestion:  I  would  leave  the  "district  quota" 
»  nearly  or  quite  as  it  now  is ;  I  would  either  appropriate  the  library 
quota  to  the  purchase  of  school  ap]>aratus,  or  withdraw  it  altogether; 
and  I  would  apportion  all  other  moneys  accorijing  to  the  aggregate 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  iJy  this  means,  the  money  ap- 
portioned would  act  as  a  direct  incentive  against  absenteeism,  and 
would  be  distributed  to  those  pupils  who  are  actually  being  educated 
^t  the  expense  of  the  State. 

I  have  no  innovations  to  suggest  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  hiring 
teachers.  Let  the  law  in  regard  to  the  qualification  of  teachers  be 
Juade  so  stringent,  that  none  shall  find  a  passport  to  the  schocds  ex- 
cept those  who  bear  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  it  matters  very 
little  in  what  mode  they  are  procured,  or  by  what  particular  officer 
tbey  are  hired. 

The  normal  schools,  the  teachers'  classes  in  the  academies,  and 
the  teachers'  institute,  are  the  proper  and  recognized  institutions 
iu  which  teachers  are  to  receive  their  special  training.  Each  one  of 
these  is  doing  good  service  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  education, 
but  they  are  too  few  in  proportion  to  the  great  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  work  of  the  institute,  though  very  valuable  as  far  as 
Jt  goes,  is  of  necessity  meagre  in  comparison  to  what  is  required. 
I'be  hasty  and  fragmentary  manner  of  treating  the  subjects  which 
the  instructors  are  compelled  to  adopt,  very  often  leave  upon  the 
^^inds  of  young  teachers  but  flickering  images  of  the  real  topics  dis- 
cussed, and  they  not  unfreqnently  misapprehend  completely  the 
real  object  and  intention  of  the  instructors.  The  instructors  of  the 
teajtjhers'  classes  in  the  academies  no  doubt  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
give  professional  training  to  the  teachers  under  their  charge,  but 
their  time  is  too  much  engrossed  with  other  subjects  to  give  all  the 
social  training  necessary  to  make  thorough  and  efficient  teachers. 
I^he  onlv  source,  then,  to  which  we  can  look  for  thorough,  svstem- 
*^ie  and  complete  professional  training  for  the  teachers  is  to  the 
eight  normal  schools  of  the  State.  In  my  judgment,  these  schools 
40 
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are  doing  a  grand  and  stupendous  work  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  the  Empire  State,  and  they  are  contributing  much  more 
to  its  educational  interests  than  all  it  costs  the  Staie  to  sustain 
them.  I  am  aware  of  the  adverse  criticism  that  lias  sprung  up  in 
certain  quarters  concerning  these  schools,  and  of  the  thrusts  that 
have  been  made  at  the  school  system  itself.  That  these  schools, 
however,  are  producing  a  better  class  of  teachers,  more  just  and 
enlightened  methods  of  instruction,  and  diffusing  an  educational 
influence  throughout  the  State,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  other 
forms  of  social  and  industrial  progress,  no  one  who  has  made  just 
observations  concerning  them  can  deny.  It  cannot  be  contended, 
however,  that  these  eight  normal  schools  are  suflftcient  to  give 
instruction  directly  to  any  large  portion  of  the  ol,000  teachers  of 
the  State;  yet  the  instruction  carried  by  their  graduates  and  their 
students  to  various  parts,  is  thereby  made  to  permeate  all  coininu- 
nities  throughout  the  State,  and  their  influence  is  thus  felt  in  all  the 
schools.  Could  these  schools  be  multiplied,  or  their  labors  supple- 
mented by  schools  of  the  same  kind  in  all  of  the  counties  for  a 
period  of  say  six  to  ten  weeks  in  each  3'ear,  an  incalculable  amount 
of  benefit  would  result  to  the  progress  of  education  in  this  State.  I 
believe  the  views  here  taken  concerning  these  institutions  are  in 
accordance  with  those  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
missioner district. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  merits  at  least  a  passing  notice, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  requisite  qualifications  are  too 
seldom  met  with  in  those  who  propose  to  devote  their  time  to  this 
calling.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  one  is  perfect,  and 
while  there  are  but  very  few  who  approximate  very  closely  to  the  ideal 
of  a  perfect  teacher,  all  who  engage  in  this  calling  should  pos- 
sess a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  They 
should  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  industrious,  and  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  oi  teaching.  The 
successful  teacher  must  be  a  clear,  selt-poised,  analytical  thinker- 
and  he  must  understand  the  principles  of  good  government  and 
salutary  discipline,  lie  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
attributes  of  the  human  mind,  and  should  strive  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions to  enlighten  his  understanding,  strengthen  his  judgment,  and 
widen  the  range  of  his  mental  vision  until  he  shall  find  himself 
abounding  in  resources,  and  shall  exhibit  a  mind  in  all  its  fair  and 
beautiful  proportions. 

The  teacher  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  passions,  dispositions  and  peculiarities  of  youth,  thmugh 
all  the  grades  of  their  education,  in  order  that  he  may  manage  and 
instruct  his  pupils  successfully.  There  are  a  number  of  teachers  in 
this  commissioner  district,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  I  can 
refer  with  satisfaction,  as  being  an  honor  to  their  profession  and 
an  ornament  to  society ;  who  are  persons  of  sound  intelligence, 
moral  excellence,  practical  experience,  industrious  habits,  and  of 
singular  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education. 
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The  success  of  the  schools  depends  very  largely  upon  good  gov- 
eniment  and  salutary  discipline,  and  I  believe  these  characteristics 
are  to  be  tound  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  under  my  super- 
vision;  yet  in  some  of  them  I  have  found  the  government  loose 
and  vacillating,  and  in  others  injudicious  and  severe.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  teachere  of  iny  district  are  not  in  favor  of 
corporal  punishment ;  relying  with  more  certainty  and  with  better 
success  upon  the  almost  omnipotent  principle  of  kindness.  Let 
the  discipline  be  firm  and  the  government  judicious,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  those  cases  are  rare  which  require  the  infliction  of 
bodily  sufifering.  It  need  not  be  stated  that  every  school  should 
be  60  managed  as  to  give  to  each  pupil  a  thorough  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  efficient 
teachers  that  this  object  can  be  attained.  It  was  to  aid  in  this 
porpose,  and  to  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  penuriousness 
and  poverty  that  the  school  fund  was  created,  and  in  my 
judgment  it  is  amply  sufficient,  with  a  just  distribution  for  the 
purpose  designed.  But  if  there  is  much  depending  upon  the  kind 
aud  quality  of  the  teacher,  there  is  I  believe  at  the  same  time  as 
uiuch  depending  upon  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people,  and 
the  kind  of  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  character  of  the 
school.  It  was  remarked  by  Cousin,  the  celebrated  French  philoso- 
pber  and  educationist,  that  "  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school," 
and  this  may  be  true  in  France  and  Prussia,  and  other  trans  atlantic 
countries,  where  the  schools  are  so  much  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  so  little  upon  the  people.  But  in  republics  like  our  own, 
where  even  the  government  itseli  comes  from  the  people,  and  where 
everything  originates  with  the  people,  this  dictum  is  not  quite  true. 
The  saying  that,  "as  are  the  parents,  so  are  both  teacher  and 
school,"  would  be  much  more  appropriate  to  the  status  of  the  schools 
of  this  country  at  the  present  day. 

The  success  of  olir  schools  imperatively  demands  that  the  parents 
a^d  patrons  should  exhibit  more  interest,  and  concern  them- 
^^^QB  more  generally  in  the  aflFairs  of  education  than  they  now  do. 
They  should  send  their  children  promptly  and  punctually  to 
school;  they  should  provide  comfortable  and  convenient  school- 
houses  ;  they  should  see  that  their  children  are  constantly  provided 
^ith  suitable  text-books;  they  should  ungrudgingly  pay  their  teacher 
lor  his  services,  and  he  should  be  looked  upon  by  them,  and  they 
should  teach  their  children  to  look  upon  him,  as  their  friend  and 
benefactor  rather  than  as  a  menial  hireling. 

Parents  and  school  officers  should  manifest  their  interest  in  the 

schools  by  frequent  visits  to  them,  and  these  visits  should  be  made 

with  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  they  would  visit  their  harvest 

fields  or  work-shops,  or  places  of  business  where  money  is  at  stake. 

ifothiug  would  sooner  elevate  the  standard  of  education  than  a  proper 

exhibition  of  interest  on.  the  part  of  the  parents  and  patrons  of  the 

gcbools. 

It  is  enjoined  on  us  as  commissioners  to  suflFer  none   but  well 
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qualified  teachers  to  find  their  way  into  the  schools;  but  circum- 
stances of  a  peculiar  and  pressing  nature  sometimes  render  these 
iniunctions  abortive  and  of  little  avail.     In  a  few  of  mv  schools,  I 
will  say  one-tt-nth  of  the  whole  number,  the  trustees  will  not  ask  for 
good  and  well-tried  teachers,  simply  because  they  are  unable  to  pay 
them.     It  is  only  by  employing  cheap  teachers,  and  these  for  the 
minimum  time  required  by  law  to  secure  the  Fchool  money,  that 
they  can  reduce  their  expenditures  suflSciently  to  hire  a  teaclierat 
the  lowest  price.     The  alternative  then  remains,  a  cheap  scliool  or 
no  school  at  all.     Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  commissioners  err  in 
,  giving  certificates  to  teachers  of   very   low  grades.     If  this  be  so, 
then  I  will  hazard  the  opiiwon  that  a  large  portion  of  the  eoinmis- 
sioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  err  in  the  same  manner.     It  may 
be  staled  that  trustees  do  a  wrong  to  their  districts  in  employing 
teachers  of  such  low  grades.     Then  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
not  a  few  among  our  best  and  most  philanthropic  citizens  would  l)e 
guilty  of  the  same  injustice  if  placed  in  the  same  circumstances.    I 
am  of  the  opinion,  and  1  have  acted  on  the  principle,  that  a  cheap 
school  is  capable  ot  accomplishing  some  good,  and  consequently  bet- 
ter than  no  school  at  all.     Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  will  hasten  to  speak  of  nnion  scliools,  which  is  one  of  the 
topics  about  which  information  is  desired  by  the  Department. 

The  plan  of  union  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  one,  and  it  it 
certainly  to  be  commended  on  tlie  score  of  economy,  as  by  this  means 
a  given  amount  of  expenditure  will  accomplish  more  for  the  educa- 
tion of  pupils,  or  the  same  amount  of  instruction  wnll  result  forles: 
money.  Where  two  or  more  schools  can  unite  for  this  purpose,  i 
can  be  demonstrated  that  a  given  sum  of  money  will  educate  ^ 
greater  number  of  pupils,  and  procure  for  them  a  better  quality  o' 
instruction,  than  the  same  amount  distributed  to  the  same  numbe 
of  pupils  when  composing  two  or  more  different  schools.  Ther< 
are  four  nnion  schools  in  this  commissioner  district,  and  all  thes< 
are  doing  the  very  best  kind  of  educational  work.  One  of  them  i 
located  in  the  village  of  Little  Falls,  and  occupies  three  differen 
school  edifices  with  as  many  principals,  having  an  academic  depart 
ment  with  an  efficient  corps  of  seventeen  assistants.  The  distrie 
numbers  over  2,000  pupils.  Another  is  located  in  the  villnge  o 
Herkimer,  having  a  principal  and  eight  competent  assistants,  am 
numbers  654  pu])ils.  There  is  another  in  the  village  of  Middle 
ville,  town  of  Fairfield,  which  numbers  H)8  pupils,  with  a  principa 
and  two  assistants ;  and  there  is  one  located  in  the  village  of  New 
port,  town  of  Newport,  having  a  principal  and  thiee  assistants,  an( 
numbers  2<>5  pupils.  Besides  these  schools,  there  are  several  other 
that  employ  two,  and  sometimes  three,  teachers,  and  are,  in  al 
respects,  doing  thorough  educational  work.  The  Fairfield  Semi 
nary,  located  in  the  village  and  town  of  Fairfield,  has,  as  usual 
during  the  past  year,  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  This  ancien 
seminary  still  maintains  its  reputation  for  good  discipline  and  thor 
ough  scholarship,  and  continues  to  do  a  good  work  for  the  people  o 
Herkimer  county. 
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Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  State,  and  of  other 
States,  who  now  occupy  important  stations  o\  trust  and  high  social 
positions,  have  received  their  education  at  this  institution. 

Much  interest  has  been  awakened  within  the  past  few  years  in 
regard  to  providing  comfortable  and  convenient  school  edifices,  and 
a  number  of  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  speak  well  for 
the  educational  enterprise  of  tlie  inliabitants.  The  union  free 
school  building,  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  is  a  brick  edifice,  sixty- 
four  feet  by  seventy-two  feet,  two  stoiies  and  an  attic  in  height, 
with  rooms  to  accommodate  four  departments,  superbly  finished, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  modern  appliances  and  improvements. 
The  cost  of  this  establishment  was  $17,100. 

There  was  completed  at  Middleville,  four  years  ago,  a  school  build- 
ing forty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  with  rooms  to  accom- 
modate two  departments.  It  is  well  finished,  and  possesses  all  the 
requisites  of  a  well  ordered  school.  The  cost  of  this  building  and 
equipments  was  $4,520. 

The  building  erected  for  the  union  free  school  in  the  village  of 
Newport  was  completed  in  1876.  It  is  a  large  two  story  wood 
edifice,  forty  feet  by  eighty  feet,  on  the  ground,  with  rooms  for 
three  departments,  exclusive  of  a  large  ball,  three  recitation  rooms,  a 
library  room  and  a  cloak  room.  It  is  a  superb  edifice,  neatly 
finished  internally,  and  presents  externally  all  the  characteristics  of 
architectural  beauty.     The  cost  of  this  establishment  was  $1 '2,000. 

Three  other  school-houses  are  now  in  process  of  erection;  one  in 
district  No.  6,  in  the  town  of  Russia;  and  districts  No.  5  and  No. 
8,  in  the  town  of  Ohio.  The  one  in  Russia  is  two  stories  in  height, 
i8  to  consist  of  two  departments,  and  will,  when  completed,  be 
every  way  convenient  tor  a  well  arranged  school.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $2,000.  Several  other  good  and  convenient  buildings,  but  of 
less  note,  have  been  erected  within  the  past  four  j^ears,  among  which 
are  two  in  the  town  of  JJfanheim,  one  in  Ohio  and  one  in  Russia, 
iHfsides  several  others  which  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  within 
the  past  year.  In  short,  the  interest  manifested  in  this  line  of 
school  enterprise  is  truly  gratifying,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the 
spirit  land  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  Should  this,  reform  con- 
tinue but  a  few  years  longer,  as  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  it  may, 
It  will  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  poor  school-house  than  it  was,  a 
tew  years  ago,  to  find  a  good  one. 

ine  law  in  regard  to  text-books  has  not  accomplished  in  this 
conuty  all  tiiat  the  friends  of  education  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
*^-  Its  workings  in  this  district  have  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
T"e  law  was  complied  with,  I  think,  in  all  the  school  districts,  so 
tar  as  passing  a  resolution  to  adopt  particular  kinds  of  books  is  con- 
^I'ned.  But  in  many  districts  where  this  resolution  was  passed, 
'^"t  little  or  no  effort  was  made  for  their  introduction  into  the 
flchoolg.  In  fact,  I  think  the  law  is  defective.  It  left  the  adoption 
^*  the  books  to  be  passed  upon  by  a  body  of  men  who  are,  of  all 
^"^ers,  least  competent  to  judge  of  their  merits — that  is  to  the 
voters  of  school  districts.     Uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools 
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is  a  tiling  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
that  shall  compel  this  uniformity,  and  prevent  frequent  changes, 
but  give  us  one  which  is  free  from  defects  and  one  which  is  work- 
able. 

The  law  in  regard  to  compulsory  education  is,  I  believe,  in 
this  district,  nearly  or  quite  a  dead  letter.  But  little  is  said  or 
thought  about  it,  and  nothing  done.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
time  has  arrived  when  such  a  law  in  this  State  can  be  made  of  mnch 
avail. 

I  have  made  but  few  alterations  in  district  boundaries,  during 
the  past  year,  but  I  have  been  called  on  several  occasions  to 
settle  differences  among  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts  arising 
from  old  and  indefinite  district  boundaries,  and  have  in  most  cases 
succeeded,  temporarily  at  least,  in  making  satisfactory  adjustments 
of  those  differences. 

These  tentative  adjustments,  however,  can  never  afford  any  last- 
ing benefit,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  sooner  the  district  system 
is  abolished,  and  the  township  system  substituted  therefor,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  schools  of  this  State.  In  the  present  status 
of  the  common  school  system,  there  exists  no  necessity  for  small, 
independent  school  districts,  and  the  best  results  possible  can  never 
be  obtained  under  this  plan.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sioner must  be  spent  in  unavailhig  attempts  to  settle  difficulties 
arising  from  the  perpetual  insecurity  of  old  and  indefinite  district 
boundaries. 

District  feuds,  party  strife,  bickering  and  turmoil,  are  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  this  plan.  Such  a  change  in  our  school  system 
as  would  constitute  each  township  a  school  district  would  dissipate 
at  once  and  forever,  a  score  of  evils  now  inseparable  from  it,  and 
which  weigh  like  the  midnight  incubus  upon  its  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess, and  render  its  administration  unwieldy,  insuflScient,  expensive, 
vexations,  and  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Let  the  township  system  be 
adopted,  and  abetter  classification  of  pupils  would  then  be  possible, 
and  consequentl  y  a  w  ider  range  of  subjects,  and  greater  progress  would 
be  the  result.  It  would  cause  good  school-houses  to  be  erected  in  lo- 
calties  where  now  they  are  naught  but  a  nuisance  and  a  "burning 
shame,'*  while  the  people  cannot  build  better  ones  without  burdensome 
taxation.  It  would  enable  the  children  of  the  poor  to  attend  school 
where  they  could  be  best  accommodated,  and  to  have  equal  advan- 
tages with  those  of  the  rich.  It  would  secure  better  teachers  for 
longer  terms,  with  the  same  or  a  less  expenditure  of  money,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  fatal  necessity  of  a  change  of  teachers  at  every 
term.  It  would  enable  townships  to  establish  graded  schools  where 
children  could  receive  an  education  equal  to  tliat  now  acquired  at 
the  best  academies,  while  the  present  necessity  of  sending  children 
away  from  home  to  be  educated  would  be  avoided,  and  they  would 
reap  all  the  advantages  which  accrue  from  concentrated  effort  and 
a  well  organized  division  of  labor,  while  under  the  immediate  care 
of  their  parents. 

Finally  it  would  aiford  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  more 
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tlioroue^l),  universal  and  complete  system  of  school  supervision. 
All  these,  and  many  other  advantages  would  be  the  legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  township  system. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  in  bad  taste  for  a  commissioner 
to  discuss  proprieties  or  improprieties  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  schools.     Since,  however,  allusion   is 
made  to  this  subject  in  your  circular  which  calls  for  information,  a 
word  in  relation  to  it  may,  perhaps,   be  pardoned.     I  believe  that 
110  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  education  is  so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  masses  of  the   people  as  that  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  proper  supervision  for  the  public  schools.     Very  few  in- 
deed of  tiie  masses  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the  duties, 
the  lierculean  labor,  the  trials  and  vexations,   to  which  the  super- 
vising officer  is  perpetually  subject,  even  w^hen  their  own  remissness 
of  duty  in  reference  to  the  schools  is  the  immediate  cause.     I  am 
well  aware  tliat  the  office  of  school  commissioner  is  looked  upon  by 
80U1O  with  indifference,  and  as  one  of  littleor  no  importance,  and  lam 
'i^vai^e  that  it  ifi  actually  opposed  by  others  who  have  some  covert 
yndti  or  intrigues  to  foster  thereby. 

it  luay  not  be  that  all  who  oppose  it  belong  to  this  class,  but  I 
believe  that  opposition  comes  mostly  from  the  ignorant  and  the 
tJunidj  from  political  inti'iguers,  from  obsequious  fawners  upon 
^^'^liority,  and  from  time-serving  trucklers  to  the  base  purposes  of 
<>ftieials.  With  the  best  efforts  of  the  commissiuner  in  behalf  of  the 
^•l^ools,  and  his  desire  to  please  by  doing  his  duty,  ho  will  meet 
witlj  contrariety  and  false  accusation  which  may  injure  if  it  cannot 
overthrow.  That  some  system  of  public  supervision  lor  the  schools  of 
this  State  is  necessary  to  their  prosperity  and  success  must  be  evi- 
d^iit  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  wants,  the 
^ecjiiirements  and  the  workings  of  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 
However  judicious  any  system  may  be  in  theory,  the  success  of 
*^^  practical  operations  can  only  be  made  certain,  when  those  oper- 
*^t^ons  are  graduated  by  the  skill  and  administrative  ability  of  a 
s^l>ervifc.ing  agency.  The  most  simple  and  perfect  organization 
^Oiild  be  likely  to  prove  a  failure  without  the  administrative  abilitj', 
^l^o  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose  of  a  supervising  official,  and  with 
tuose,  even  an  imperfect  and  disjointed  system  might  be  productive 
^f  much  good.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that/'  whatever  is  best  adniin^ 
'^t^red  is  best,"  and  this  dictum  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a 
"^^^ rt  figure  of  speech  when  applied  in  the  present  instance. 

An  intelligent  and  active  local,  as  well  as  general   supervision  of 

^*ie  schools  of  this  State,  is  an  indispensable  necessity  to  their  just 

*}*d  successful  administration,  and  without  it  the  present  organiza- 

J^*^»  of  the  school  system  itself  must  eventually  give  place  to  one 

I^^^s  stringent  in   its  requirements  and  less  complex  in  its  details. 

^ocal  supervision  should   be  maintained  at  a  sufficient  number  of 

Points  throughout    the  State,    in    order  to  properly  ascertain   the 

4^^Hlifieation8  of  teachers,  to  test  the  progress  of  pupils  by  examina- 

^^t)ns,  to  detect  errors  in   systems  of   instruction,  and  to  suggest 
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improvements,  and  to  perform  a  score  of  other  duties  now  insepara- 
ble from  the  common  school  system  itself.  Of  the  capacity  and 
vzcal  in  tlie  performance  of  duty  of  this  class  of  otHcials,  if  I  were 
allowed  to  speak,  it  would  be  my  deliberate  opinion  that  thej 
would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  other  class  of  servants 
which  the  State  has  created  for  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
and  that  they  are  returning  to  the  State  a  value  of  services  worth 
much  more  than  their  meagre  compensation.  That  commissioners 
may  be  found  who  may  have  been  derelict  in  their  duty,  I  do  not 
care  to  dispute*  But  is  dereliction  of  duty,  sinecurism,  and  time- 
serving, peculiar  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner?  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  abuse  of  any  83^8tein  cainiot  be  admitted  against 
the  use  of  that  system,  and  it  is  as  idle  to  expect  impossibilities 
from  this  class  of  officials  as  from  any  other.  That  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  is  not  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  it  should  be,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But 
the  fault  is,  in  general,  not  with  the  commissioner,  but  it  consists 
in  assigning  to  the  commissioner  more  work  than  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  accomplish.  It  would  need  no  very  great  skill  in  arithmeti- 
cal computation  to  show  that  those  persons  will  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual disappointment,  who  expect  that  commissioners  will  give 
thorough  and  minute  supervision  at  all  points,  in  those  districts 
comprising  a  hundred  schools,  and  in  numerous  instances  many 
more,  when  those  schools  are  scattered  over  a  territory  varying  in 
extent  from  400  to  900  square  miles.  To  demand  this,  is  simply  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  human  possibility.  No  man  in  this  age  should 
be  expected  to  work  miracles,  for  the  age  of  miracles  is  passed ;  and 
commissioners,  no  more  than  other  men,  should  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish any  more  than  human  agency  and  human  industry  are  capable 
of.  Give  them  this  and  no  more,  and  then  there  may  begix)unds  of 
complaint  if  the  work  is  not  all  accomplished.  A  proper  and  suffi- 
cient supervision  would  require  that  the  commissioner  should  visit 
each  of  his  schools  at  least  twice  in  each  term,  giving  one  day  to 
each  visitation,  but  under  the  present  oriranization  of  commissioner 
districts  it  is  hardly  possible  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  in  some  of 
these  districts,  twice  during  the  whole  year. 

The  qaaliiieations  of  commissioners  is  a  subject  which  merits  a 
more  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  public  than  it  has  yet 
received.  His  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  executive  ability  and  moral 
tendencies,  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  a  most  thorough  and  rig'd 
examination,  before  he  is  permitted  to  undertake  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  (»f  this  office.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  to  become  tl»e  ffuide  and  counsellor  in  the  educational 
interests  of  this  great  State  should  not  possess  all  of  the  requisite 
qualifications,  and  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  this  office  should  be 
one  of  appointment,  rather  than  one  of  election. 

But  I  will  leave  this  topic,  and  pass  to  make  a  single  remark  on 
the  status  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of   this  country.     We 
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sometimes  hear  it  stated  that  the  country  schools  have  made  no 
advancement  during  the  past  25  or  30  years.  That  they  are  no 
better  now  than  thpy  were  before  all  tliese  "new  fangled  notions," 
and  all  this  "  machinery  of  supervisors,"  had  an  existence.  Such 
opinions,  however,  and  such  declarations,  never  come  from  those 
who  have  made  a  careful  and  candid  comparison  of  the  schools  of 
the  present  day  with  those  of  a  former  period.  That  these  schools 
have  improved  and  are  improving  will  be  evident  to  all  who  will 
make  such  comparison.  That  their  advancement  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  larger,  more  wealthy,  and  better  organized  schools 
of  the  cities  and  villages  is  undoifbtedljj  true.  Their  progress 
has  been  slow,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain,  and  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  blessings  tliey  are  disseminating  and  spreading 
abroad  should  not  be  underestimated  nor  unduly  appreciated.  That 
the  rural  schools  of  to-day  are  far  in  advjmce  of  those  of  a  quarter 
to  a  half  century  ago  will  be  evident  to  everyone  who  will  reflect 
upon  their  condition  in  each  of  these,  periods. 

There  is  at  the  present  day  a  more  thorough,  enlightened,  and 
better  educated  class  of  teachers.  A  better  and  more  rational  system 
of  school  government  and  school  economy.  The  curriculum  of  the 
schools  has  been  greatly  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  subjects  never 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  former  period.  Schools  are  better 
classified  and  have  better  and  m6re  systematic  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  fairly  within  the  memory  of  men  now  occupying  the 
active  stage  of  life,  when  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  or  the  old 
"nile  of  three"  was  the  end  of  arithmetical  investigation.  The 
"cypherer"  stopped  there,  and  even  the  "pchool  master"  could  not 
go  beyond  it.  In  the  rural  scli(»ols  of  to-dav  we  find  the  doctrine  of 
proportion  explained,  simplified  and  made  familiar  to  the  child  of 
twelve  years.  And  thus  it  is  with  other  branches.  In  geography, 
^bich  is  comparatively  a  modern  science,  pupils  of  seven  to  ten 
years,  through  the  instrumentality  of  maps,  charts  and  globes,  and 
tlie  recent  art  and  science  of  map  drawing  as  now  taught  in  these 
schools,  will  answer  questions  covering  such  an  extent,  and  with  an 
accuracy  so  remarkable  that  it  would  startle  old  Strabo  or  Ptolemy, 
conld  they  come  up  from  their  shades  to  witness  the  instrumentali- 
ties and  modes  of  teaching  now  practiced  in  the  modern  rural  school. 
^iitiiral  philosophy,  book-keeping,  mercantile  transactions,  and  busi- 
ness forms  are  now  pursued  with  advantage  in  many  of  these  schools. 
^  do  not  mention  these  facts  with  any  view  to  vain  and  empty 
coasting  of  modern  superiority,  but  only  that  they  may  be  credited 
fothe  increased  facilities,  extended  knowledge,  and  better  classified 
instruction  found  in  the  country  schools  of  to-day.  Much  more 
"^'ght  be  said,  not  only  in  relation  to  this  subject  but  in  relation  to 
^'1  of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  report,  which  I  fear  has  already 
extended  beyond  proper  limits.  In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  schools, 
f  ^m  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  are  improving,  and  that  their 
^'ijpruvement,  so  far  as  this  commissioner  district  is  concerned,  has 
^^ever  been  more  rapid  than  during  the  past  year.  My  records  for 
41 
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this  period  clearly  indicate  an  awakening  in  nianj  portions  of  this 
community,  on  the  all  important  subject  of  juvenile  instruction. 

I  have,  aj^  far  as  in  me  -lies,  labored  to  elevate  the  standard  ol 
education,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  my 
charge,  and  have  devoted  all  my  time  and  energies  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  these  interesting  and  important  results,  having  had  noothei 
occupation.  1  have  sought  to  awaken  a  deeper  and  more  genera 
interet^t  in  the  schools  of  this  district,  and  from  the  growing  mani 
fcstations  in  this  respect,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  my  effort 
have  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  The  prospects  of  the  future  ar 
certainly  not  devoid  of  liope.  * 

If  those  improvements  in  the  school  system  shall  be  adopted,  o 
which  it  so  plainly  and  palpably  stands  in  need,  we  may  lookifoi 
ward  to  a  bright  future  for  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed  us.  I 
was  remarked  on  one  occa|ion  by  that  eminent  statesman  and  mos 
able  champion  of  the  common  schools,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  o 
Massachusetts,  that 

"  The  great  State  of  New  York,  by  means  of  her  County  Super 
intendents,  State  Normal  School  and  otherwise,  is  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  public  education  more  rapidly  than  any  other  State  ii 
the  union,  or  any  country  in  the  world." 

Thirty -five  years  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were  uttered,  an< 
during  this  period  our  school  system  has  been  the  recipient  o 
various  and  important  acquisitions.  It  has  been  reinforced  by  th 
accession  of  seven  new  normal  schools ;  education  has  been  mad 
free  to  all  the  children  ;  and  other  improvements,  though  less  cor 
spicuous  in  their  order,  have  tended  to  advance  and  to  strengthen  th 
school  system  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

It  is  for  the  Legislature  of  the  Empire  State  to  see  to  it,  that  n 
retrogi*ade  movement  shall  impede  this  onward  progress;  foronth 
prosperity  of  the  schools  of  this  nation  reposes  its  hopes  for  th 
present,  and  its  destinies  for  the  future.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  e: 
pect  liberty  and  good  government  among  the  Esquimaux  or  tb 
Hottentots  as  in  these  United  States,  when  the  common  people  ceas 
to  be  virtuous  andj  enlightened.  Without  a  sound  moral  and  inte 
lectual  education,  the  functions  of  self  government  can  neither  t 
duly  appreciated  nor  successfully  maintained. 

If,  then,  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  is  t 
be  held  in  estimation  ;  if  the  principles  of  justice  and  subordinatic 
to  law  are  to  be  maintained  inviolate;  if  sound  learning  and  goc 
morals  are  held  indispensable  to  happiness,  and  to  the  perfection  < 
our  nature  ;  if  good  government,  free  institutions,  liberty  and  lav 
are  in  any  degree  desirable,  then  is  the  cause  of  popular  educatit 
thoroughly  established. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  again  publicly  renew  my  obligations  to  tl 
people  of  my  district  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  to  theteacl 
ers  and  school  officers  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  my  efibrts  1 
elevate  the  standard  and  promote  the  interests  of  education,  and  i 
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the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  courtesy  and  favors 
extended  during  the  past  five  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  HOLCOMB, 

School  Commissioner. 
Newpoet,  November  8,  1880. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  July  20th,  calling  for 
a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  super- 
vision, and  such  suggestions  as  I  deem  proper  in  relation  to  the 
scliool  laws  of  the  State,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Herkimer  county  is  composed 
of  nine  towns,  eight  of  which  lie  south  of  the  Mohawk  river,  and 
one,  the  town  of  Schuyler,  lies  north  of  it.  It  has  within  its  limits 
ninetv-six  schools,  the  school-houses  of  w^hich  are  located  in  the 
aJstrict,  and  live  joint  districts  the  school  houses  being  located  in 
adjoining  counties. 

In  reviewing  the  schools  of  this  portion  of  the  county,  I  deeply 
J^gret  that  I  am  not  able  to  submit  a  report  showing  as  rapid  pro- 
gress in  our  schools,  in  all  respects,  as  every  lover  of  education 
voiild  be  glad  to  see,  and  that  I  am  not  able  to  truthfully  state  that 
OQr  schools  have  already  reached  that  high  position,  and  that  they 
*^ave  attained  that  degree  of  perfection  that  we  have  a  right  to  hope 
and  expect  they  will.  In  a  time  like  this,  when  so  much  is  being 
said  in  relation  to  our  common  schools,  and  our  schools  so  grossly 
inisrepresented  by  many,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  standard  by  which  to 
0€  governed,  for  the  theories  and  systems  of  yesterday  are  too  old 
'oi'  to-day,  and  those  of  to-day  must  be  modified  for  to-morrow. 

It  is  true  there  are  many  perplexing  questions  connected  with  our 
^mmou  schools,  but  none  are  more  perplexing,  none  demand  greater 
i^gennity  and  more  immediate  attention,  tlian  the  question  relating 
^0  the  poor  condition  of  a  majority  of  our  school-houses.  Of  the 
nniety-six  scliool  buildings  in  my  district,  about  one-third  are  fit  for 
^^'i  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  neither  fit  nor  safe  for  use. 
^^  speak  of  the  apparatus  in  connection  with  these  school  buildings 
Jfould  be  simply  borrowing  a  term  in  common  use,  for  there  is  ver^^ 
"We,  if  any,  of  the  so-called  modern  apparatus  used  in  the  schools  of 
"^e  niral  districts.  Perhaps  some  apology  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  might  reasonably  be  made.     So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
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the  long  and  terrible  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  our  common 
school  system  against  treason  and  corruption ;  there  has  been  such 
a  transition  from  financial  prosperity  and  extravagance  to  universal 
depression  and  .stagnation,  that  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  scliools 
may  be  justified  in  moving  cautiously  in  this  as  in  all  other  business 
matters.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  say  that  the  people  in  their  return  to 
prosperity  are  not  altogether  unmindful  of  the  condition  of  their 
schools.  The  signs  of  the  times  already  indicate  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  school  matters  is  about  to  take  place,  and  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  school  buildings.  This 
manifests  itself  in  many  M^ays,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  the 
petitioning  of  patrons  to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  their  dilapidated  buildings,  thinking  that  they  will  thereby 
secure  suitable  buildings  at  an  earlier  day.  Acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  moral  suasion  is  better  than  force,  we  have  been  able, 
without  condemning,  to  carry  on  this  reform,  and  we  predict  tliat 
in  a  few  years  the  people  of  the  second  commissioner  district  of 
Herkimer  county  will  be  blessed  with  convenient  school  buildings. 

Three  of  the  ninety-six  schools  of  this  commissioner  district  are 
union  schools,  being  located  at  Frankfort,  Ilion  and  Mohawk.  The 
school  building  in  the  village  of  Frankfort  was  erected  about  four 
years  ago  at  an  expense  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  beautiful 
structure,  and  well  calculated  for  school  purposes.  At  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  this  building  the  school  numbered  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  board  of  education  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Prof.  J.  N.  Barris,  whose  faithful  discharge  of  duty  has 
won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  school 
under  his  supervision  has  increased  in  numbers  till  it  now  registers 
nearly  three  hundred  pupils.  For  the  past  six  years  the  union 
school  at  Ilion  has  been  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  A.  B.Poland, 
whose  energy  and  love  for  educational  work  has  been  the  means  of 
placing  the  school  foremost  among  the  schools  of  the  county.  It 
now  numbers  nearly  one  thousand  scholars.  Through  the  combined 
eflFortsof  the  teachers  and  the  board  of  education  the  school  grounds 
have,  durtng  the  past  year,  been  enlarged  ;  this  adds  very  much  to 
the  comfort  of  the  pupils.  Prof.  J.  H.  Walker  has  charge  of  the 
union  school  at  Mohawk.  No  higher  compliment  can  be  paid  this 
school  than  to  say  that  the  pupils  whom  Prof.  TValker  has  prcpaa-d 
for  the  work  of  teaching,  have  uniformly  sustained  a  creditable  ex- 
amination.    The  school  at  present  numbers  three  hundred  scholai"8. 

We  have  in  this  commissioner  district  one  academy,  located  in  the 
village  of  West  Winfield.     We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  say 
that  it  has  not  been  prosperous  for  the  past  few  years,  owing,  very 
largely,  we  think,  to  the  frequent  change  of  principals,  and  the 
interest  manifested  in   the  surrounding  common  schools.     During" 
the  past  four  years,  the  school  has  had  no  less  than  four  principals. 
A  better  time,  however,  is  prophesied  for  the  school,  as  the  buildinff 
has  lately  been  repaired  at  an  expense  of  nine  hundred  dollars,  a'l* 
the  services  of   an   experienced  and  successful   teacher  have  beei» 
secured.     We  believe  it  would   be  much  better  for  the  intei*est  ox 
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her  schools,  if  West  Winfield  would  unite  her  academy  with  the  two 
departments  of  the  district  school,  and  organize  a  union  free  school 
with  an  academic  department. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  hold  two  public  examinations  each 
year;  one  in  the  spring,  and  another  in  the  fall  at  the  close  of  the 
institute  week.  Our  classes  for  examination  have  uniformly  been 
small,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  our  teachers 
Mere  licensed  by  my  predecessor ;  some  for  one  year,  othei's  for  two 
years,  while  a  few  held  licenses  covering  the  whole  time  of  my 
term  of  ofKce.  My  examinations  have  been  both  written  and  oral. 
Seventy  per  cent,  has  been  required  for  a  third  grade  license,  and 
seventy-live  percent,  for  a  second  grade;  the  first  grade  not  depend- 
ing wholly  upon  an  examination,  but  combining  6cliolai*ship  with 
power  of  imparting  to  and  impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
the  principles  taught,  and  the  natural  adaptation  of  the  teacher  to 
tlie  gieat  work  of  teaching  ;  therefore  I  have  granted  but  very  few 
first  grade  licenses. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  made  212  visits.  From  what 
lean  see  and  learn,  1  am  satisfied  that  the  schools  are  slowly 
but  surely  advancing.  One  great  reason  why  some  ot  our 
schools  do  not  advance  more  rapidly,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  trust- 
ees insist  upon  hiring  young  teachers,  simply  because  *'  they  are 
cheap;"  experience  proves  that  no  more  deadly  blow  can  be  aimed 
at  our  common  schools,  than  to  allow  "boys"  and  *' girls"  of  not 
niore  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  summers  to  enter  our  school  rooms  as 
teachers.  While  they  may  be  able  to  pass  an  examination,  they 
^*'l  in  judgment,  and  only  succeed  in  lowering  the  standard  of  our 
schools  and  reducing?  the  waives  of  efficient  teachers.  If  the  State 
takes  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  every  child  a  com- 
uion  school  education,  1  believe  it  should  guard  our  schools  from 
tliese  abuses,  by  passing  a  law  preventing  any  person  from  becom- 
*''g  an  applicant  for  a  certificate  before  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Of  the  teachers  in  my  district,  I  found  only  one  graduate  of  the 
normal  school,  outside  of  the  union  schools,  while  a  few  had 
attended  some  of  the  normal  schools  for  a  number  of  terms.  As  a 
"latter  of  course  we  get  but  little  help  directly  from  the  normal 
8<^hools  of  the  State,  hence  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  of  the  effect 
^rqnality  of  the  work  these  schools  are  doing.  I  was  a  little  amused 
as  Well  as  considerably  pained  on  entering  the  school  taught  by 
^"e  graduate  retierred  to  above.  Her  manner  of  conducting  the 
school  would  have  compared  well  with  the  customs  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  When  asked  why  she  did  not  put  in  practice  the  method 
^"e  had  learned  at  the  normal  school,  she  said  :  "The  normal  school 
Weni  cannot  be  carried  out  in  our  mixed  country  schools.  Their 
^^ethod  was  not  intended  for  our  common  schools,  but  for  our 
Shaded  schools."  Comment  on  the  opinion  here  expressed  is 
^"'Jecessary. 

.  Alie  institute  for  1S79  was  held  in  the  court  house  in  Herkimer, 
p  September.  We  were  favored  with  able  instructors.  Professors 
^'  V.  DeGraff  and  F.  P.  Lantry.     That  our  instructors  were  in 
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earnest  and  felt  a  great  interest  in  our  teachers  and  schools,  no  one 
can  deny.  But  to  say  that  an  institute  conducted  for  one  week 
only,  during  the  year,  can  be  of  great  practical  worth  to  our  teachew 
and  common  schools,  would  be  making  a  statement  that  is  not 
indorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  active  teaciicrs  of  this  commissioner 
district.  Many  of  the  methods  suggested  by  our  instructors  were 
good  and  practical,  and  evidently  were  the  result  of  careful  study; 
but  to  suppose  that  a  teacher  could  grasp  these  studied  methods  in 
a  moment  and  successfully  apply  them  in  the  work  of  teaching,  is 
expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  a 
teacher's  success  depends  very  largely  upon  his  originality.  The 
institute  work  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,vbut  it  is  too  limited.  Can 
we  afford  to  dispense  with  it?  Certainly  not  without  dealing  a 
serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  my  opinion,  this  work 
would  be  more  effective  if  our  institutes  could  be  conducted  by  the 
teachers  and  commissioners  of  the  county  remaining  a  part  of  the 
school  system  as  at  present,  and  the  amount  of  money  now  appor* 
tioned  by  the  State  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  institutes? 
together  with  the  library  money  (for  there  are  no  district  libraries), 
be  given  to  create  and  support  a  normal  association  in  counties 
having  no  normal  school,  to  continue  at  least  six  weeks  during  the 
year,  in  sessions  of  three  weeks  each.  One  thing  is  evident,  teachers 
need  common  aims  and  common  interests.  This  can  be  brought 
about  only  through  association  of  ideas  and  methods.  Realizing 
this  need,  I  started  a  town  association  in  the  spring  of  1879,  which 
was  continued  every  alternate  Saturday  during  the  summer.  The 
effect  was  good.  It  gave  new  life  and  energy  to  many  of  our 
schools,  and  not  a  few  of  our  teachers  were  lifted  from  the  old  rut 
and  started  in  the  race  with  keener  knowledge  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  them. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  my  worthy  colleague,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hoi- 
comb,  a  few  friends  of  education  and  myself,  made  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  normal  institute  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  oi  the 
county,  to  be  continued  six  weeks  during  the  year.  As  the  expenses 
of  the  institute  were  to  be  borne  by  its  members,  the  teachers  be- 
lieved the  burden  would  be  greater  than  they  could  bear,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea,  hoping  and  believing  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  State  would  assist  in  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  association  of  this  kind. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements  so  loudly  called  for  by 
our  schools,  and  tlie  many  embarrassments  and  obstacles  that  oar 
teachers  are  obliged  to  meet,  we  are  proud  that  we  have  so  many 
teachers  in  our  common  schools  that  are  truly  educators,  and  are 
giving  their  best  energies  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools.  We 
believe  if  the  State  would  listen  to  the  demands  of  our  schools,  and 
modify  the  law  in  the  three  following  points,  much  better  results 
wuuld  be  realized  from  the  labor  of  onr  teachers. 

First.  The  law  should  be  so  moditied  so  as  to  prevent  men  who 
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do  not  patronize  our  schools  and  who  have  no  interest  in  them  far- 
ther than  to  hire  a  "cheap  teacher,**  from  controllin«^  our  school 
meetings  and  electing  men  to  the  office  of  trustee  who  are  ready  to 
become  willing  servants  of  the  enemies  of  our  schools. 

Second.  Such  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  should  be  prevented. 
The  labors  of  our  *'  born  "  teachers  must  be  acknowledged,  and  they 
should  be  retained  in  our  schools  until  the  scliool  demands  a  change. 

Third.  A  law  compelling  a  uniformity  ot  text  books. 

The  present  *' text-book  law"  has  failed  to  accomplish  this,  and 
has  succeeded  onl}'  in  introducing  a  greater  variety.  If  the  two 
points  first  referred  to  are  the  result  of  the  present  trustee  s^'stera, 
and  I  believe  they  are,  the  quicker  it  is  abolished,  and  the  township 
system  adopted,  the  sooner  new  life  and  energy  will  be  added  to 
many  of  our  schools  that  are  now  literally  dead.  The  last  point, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  of  very  great  importance.  To  illustrate  the 
weakness  of  the  present  text-book  law,  and  to  show  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  teachers  to  teach  well  the  sciences  they  are 
called  upon  to  present  to  the  scholar,  I  will  recite  one  case  that 
came  under  my  notice.  A  short  time  ago,  1  entered  a  school  room 
jnst  as  the  teacher  commenced  "  hearing  his  reading  classes."  For 
the  space  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  called,  heard  and  dis- 
missed five  reading  classes,  and  no  two  classes  used  the  same  author. 
On  inquiring  how  many  recitations  he  was  obliged  to  hear  during  the 
day,  he  said,  after  a  few  moments'  meditation,  "  Forty."  Forty 
recitations  a  day  in  a  school  of  less  than  thirty  scholars!  This 
DJay  be  an  extreme  case,  but  in  no  school  have  1  found  less  than 
twenty-five  recitations  per  day.  Lookers-on  may  say  the  teacher  is 
to  blame  for  all  this,  but  when  we  remember  the  influences  that 
^rc  brought  to  bear  upon  our  teachers  and  schools  generally,  we 
cannot  with  any  degree  of  justice  lay  this  charge  at  their  door. 
One  is  more  fully  convinced  that  the  law  needs  modifying  in  these 
three  points,  when  he  compares  the  condition  of  our  union  schools 
^'ith  that  of  our  common  schools.  The  only  reason  that  can  be 
^igned  why  our  union  schools  are  so  far  in  advance  of  a  majority 
ot  our  common  schools  is  simply  because  they  are  graded  and  the 
teachers  are  retained  until  they  can  lay  a  foundation  upon  which 
^oey  can  rear  a  structure  that  shall  bo  an  honor  to  the  great  pro- 
fesion  of  ^aching.  If,  then,  we  would  advance  the  great  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State,  and  keep  its  sacred  legacies  in  safety, 
*et  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  that  comes  up  from  the  heart 
0^  every  true  teacher  of  the  land,  asking  and  begging  that  the 
^onndation  of  all  civil  and  religious  liberty  may  be  so  reformed  as 
^  enable  them  to  more  perfectly  perform  the  great  work  God  has 
placed  in  their  hands — the  perfecting  of  His  noblest  work — the 
^^J^provement  of  the  mind. 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  thank  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the 
^"Ools  for  aiding  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  and  for  their 
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liberal  hospitality.     Thanks    are  due    to   the  Department  for  its 
prompt  assistance  whenever  solicited. 

Very  respectful  Iv, 

J.  A.  GOODIER, 

School  Commimoner. 
Cedar  Lake,  November  1^,  1880. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superlniendent  of  PaUic  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  In  accordance  with  your  direction,  I  submit  the  follo^vi^g 
report  in  regard  to  my  i»ificial  work  during  the  past  Bchool  year, 
and  the  present  condition  of  schools  of  various  grades  in  this  com- 
missioner district. 

In  this  district  are  123  schools,  employing  137  teachers.  Each 
school,  with  one  exception,  I  have  visited  twice  during  the  vear, 
and  several  I  have  visited  three  times.  The  single  exception  waa 
a  school  upon  Gallup  Island,  which  could  not  be  easily  reached  in 
the  w'inter.  The  impressions  received  from  these  visitations  are 
for  the  most  part  favorable.  The  teachers  of  the  district  are  work- 
ing faithfully  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  attainment, 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  best  methods  and  with  tli& 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  best  authorities  upon  educational  sub- 
jects, and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  put  themselves  in  condition  for 
doing  better  work  in  the  schools.  They  are  earnestly  seconding 
the  commissioner  in  his  endeavor  to  improve  the  schools,  and  their 
eft'orts  already  begin  to  show  gratifying  results. 

The  village  schools  are  usually  well  supplied  with  dictionaries, 
globes,  maps,  numeral  frames  and  blackboards,  but  in  many  of  th^ 
country  districts  the  presence  of  a  fair  supply  of  such  needed  facili- 
ties is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Better  qualified  teachers 
will,  in  due  tiuje,  undoul)tedly  w-ork  a  desirable  change  in  this  as  in 
other  important  particulars. 

The  school-houses  in  the  country  districts  are,  for  the  most  party 
furnished  with  ver^^  rude  seats  and  furniture,  and  are  unevenly 
heated,  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  lighted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner.  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  pift 
of  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the  teachers,  m  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes  proper  heat,  light  and  ventilation,  and  how  these  may  b© 
secured.  The  drainage  of  school  grounds  and  the  proper  conditioi* 
of  the  outhouses  have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  physical  wants  of  th^s 
children   have  been  wholly  ignored,.     I  have  called  the  attentiot* 
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of  the  teachers  and  triifttees  to  these  subjects,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  directed  them  to  proper  sources  of  information.  I  hope 
in  time  to  secure  such  a  public  sentiment  as  will  work  a  radical  im- 
provement in  these  vital  matters. 

With  rare  exceptions  1  find  the  trustees  sincerely  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  schools,  usually  in  advance  of  their  district 
in  their  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  good  school,  and  in  readiness  to 
employ  the  best  means  to  secure  it. 

I  have,  during  the  past  year,  held  eighteen  examinations  of  one 
day  each,  at  which  275  candidates  presented  themselves.  Of  these, 
170  passed  the  examination,  and  certificates  were  issued  to  them, 
118  third  grade,  thirty-nine  second  grade,  thirteen  first  grade.  The 
subjects  with  which  the  candidates  were  required  to  be  familiar 
were  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading,  spelling,  penman- 
ship, civil  government  and  United  States  history. 

An  average  of  seventy  per  cent,  was  required  for  a  third  grade 
certificate,  eighty  per  cent,  for  a  second  grade,  and  ninety  per  cent, 
for  a  first  grade,  a  certain  amount  of  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing being  made  an  additional  requisite  in  the  case  of  the  second  and 
first  grades.  The  examinations  were  chiefly  written,  and  occupied 
about  eight  hours  each  day. 

During  the  year,  two  very  successful  institutes  have  been  held  in 
the  county  —  one  at  Adams,  with  Professors  Kennedy  and  Lantry, 
instructors;  and  one  at  Clayton,  with  Professors  Kennedy  and 
Johoiinot  as  instructors.  The  instruction  throughout  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  opinions  of  the  ex- 
cellent instruction  and  the  good  done  by  the  institute  work,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  can  see  its  practical  results  in  many  ways  in  the 
better  conduct  and  instructiun  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  teachers  to  greater  excellence  in  their  profession.  More 
extended  instruction  of  this  kind  is  eagerly  desired  by  many  of  the 
teachers ;  and  the  trustees,  in  many  cases,  whom  we  have  urged  to 
be  present  upon  a  certain  day  of  the  session,  are  being  aroused  to 
^n  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  attainment  of  success  in  their  schools 
through  the  employment  of  better  teachers  and  the  furnishing  of 
better  facilities. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  recommended,  as  proper  pupils  for  the 
normal  schools,  three  to  Oswego,  one  to  Potsdam,  two  to  Albany. 
The  normal  schools,  I  believe,  are  doing  a  much  needed  work,  and 
^re  furnished  with  facilities  for  giving  most  thorough  and  successful 

frofcBsional  preparation  to  those  who  have  the  means  to  enjoy  it. 
believe,  if  in  every  case,  candidates  for  these  schools  could  enter 
them  in  possession  of  the  necessary  knowledge  of  required  topics 
ot  8tudy,  so  that  the  instruction  of  the  schools  could  be  confined  to 
Professional  subjects,  a  shorter  course  could  be  arranged  which 
^'>uld  be  within  the  means  of  a  far  greater  number,  ana  thus  the 
excellent  instruction  which  the  normal  schools  are  giving  in 
Methods,  school  organization,  school  government  and  kindred  pro- 
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fepsional  topics  would  in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances  reach 
the  common  district  schools  where  now  it  is  very  seldom  found. 

In  this  commissioner  district  are  two  well-known  academies: 
Union  Academy  at  Belleville,  and  Hungerford  Collegiate  institute 
at  Adams,  both  of  which  are  doing  very  thorough  work  and  afford 
fine  opportunities  for  teachers  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  branches  which  they  are  called  npon  to  teach.  Although  do 
appointments  of  teachers'  classes  in  the  academics  were  made  for 
the  present  academic  year,  the  Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute 
formed  a  teachers'  class  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  iravethera 
careful  instruction  npon  methods,  school  economy  and  kindred 
topics.  These  two  academics  furnish  fully  one  half  the  teachers  in 
this  district,  and  are  doing  a  grand  educational  work  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

At  my  suggestion  a  district  educational  association  has  been 
organized,  which  meets  quarterly,  and  is  doing  much  to  interest 
and  aid  the  teachers  and  trustees  in  their  work.  It  bids  fair  to 
become  a  very  important  auxiliary  in  the  formation  in  this  distiict 
of  a  proper  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  educational  matters. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  desirable  : 

1.  That  the  school  year  be  150  days  of  actual  teaching,  and  that 
160  be  the  constant  divisor  in  determining  the  average  attendance. 
This  would  encourage  longer  terms  of  school. 

2.  That  all  the  public  moneys,  except  that  for  district  quotas,  be 
apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  average  attendance.  This  would 
make  it  of  pecuniary  interest  to  every  taxable  inhabitant  to  keep 
in  school,  as  long  as  possible,  all  children  of  school  age,  and  would  in 
a  measure  compensate  for  the  utter  failure  of  the  compulsory  act. 

3.  That  a  uniform  system  of  examination  for  licensing  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State  be  entered  upon,  by  which  a  spring  and  a 
fall  examination  be  held  in  every  commissioner  district,  upon  ques- 
tions and  under  requirements  made  by  the  State  Department. 

4.  That  the  blanlc  forms  for  annual  reports  by  trustees  be  simpli- 
fied and  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  arrangement  of  blanks  in 
the  registers,  and  that  town  clerks  be  required  to  see  that  sacb 
reports  are  correct  before  they  are  sent  to  the  commissioner.  The 
passage  of  the  report  through  the  town  clerk's  office  would  then  be 
an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance,  as  in  too  many  cases  at  present, 
would  be  of  some  practical  use. 

Very  respectfully, 

ALBEET  B.  W ATKINS, 

School  Commisdoner. 
Adams,  October  30,  1880. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  — Second  DiSTRicrr. 

Hoi).  Neil  Gilmodr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib. —  I  respectfiilly  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Bchools  in  my  commissioner  district. 

The  territory  which  constitutes  this  district  lies  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county,  and  embraces  the  towns  of  Antwerp,  Cham- 
pion, Le  Roy,  Philadelphia,  Rutland,  Watertown  and  Wilna.  The 
surface  of  the  land  is  hilly,  and  the  rich  and  productive  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  dairy  purposes.  The  farms  are  consequently  large,  the 
pupils  in  the  country  few,  and  the  school- houses  far  between. 
Black  river,  which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  district,  affords 
water  power  all  along  its  course,  and  hence  the  villages  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  the  schools,  as  is  usual  in  such 
districts,  are  crowded. 

Statistics. 

There  are  within  the  limits  of  my  jurisdiction  116  school  dis 
tricts,  and  110  school-houses  in  which  schools  are  maintainnd.  These 
houses,  with  their  yards,  occupy  32  acres  and  145  rods  of  land. 
The  school  population  of  the  district  is  5,318,  of  whom  3,960  were 
enrolled  on  the  school  registers.  The  average  daily  attendance  at 
the  schools  was  2,175.520,  being  54:.59  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment, 
an  increase  over  many  former  years.  The  average  length  of  time 
the  schools  were  taught  was  30.7  weeks.  The  average  value  of 
8<jhool-house  property,  including  lots,  as  estimated  by  the  trustees, 
i8  $697.94:,  and  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  $6,561,123.00. 
One  hundred  and  eighcy-five  female  and  50  male  teachers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  year.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was 
121,225.76.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  teachers  per  week  was 
120.00,  the  lowest  $2.25,  the  average  being  $6.26.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes,  including  new  school-houses,  w^as 
129,606.4:3.  The  annual  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils  per  capita^  esti- 
niated  on  the  basis  of  total  expenditure,  was  $7.11.  Only  28  dis- 
tricts used  the  library  money  for  its  intended  purpose,  while  82 
applied  it  for  teachers'  wages. 

In  consequence  of  a  prolonged  illness  from  wjii<;h  I  suffered  last 
spring,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  I  was  in  depressed  health 
dnring  the  summer,  I  have  been  able  to  make  only  153  school  visit- 
ations during  the  year.  The  average  length  of  each  visit  was  two 
"Onrs.  I  have  held  examination  classes  in  each  of  the  above 
Earned  towns,  twice,  yearly ;  have  examined  371  teachers,  and 
g^nted  licenses  to  237.  Of  these,  125  received  third  grade,  100  re- 
vived second  grade,  and  twelve  received  first  grade  certificates. 

Teachers'  Examinations. 

The  rigorous  demands  in  regard  to  tlie  qualifications  of  teachers, 
^liich  were  adopted  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  oflice, 
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and  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  report,  have  been  continue 
with,  I  think,  a  measurable  degree  of  success. 

Teachers  are  required  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  brand: 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  reading,  spelling,  penmansh 
United  States  history,  government,  the  State  constitution  a 
methods.  The  examinations  are  wholly  written,  and  occu 
from  six  to  eight  hours  respectively.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  t 
questions  must  he  correctly  answered,  in  order  to  entitle  the  teacl 
to  a  third  grade  certificate.  On  the  same  percentage,  with  succe 
ful  experience  in  the  school  room,  a  second  grade  is  granted.  Th( 
who  answer  ninety  per  cent.,  and  have  had  successful  exi)eriei 
under  my  observation,  receive  a  first  grade. 

Certificates  of  commissioners  of  other  counties  are  not  indorse 
My  worthy  associates  of  the  first  and  third  districts  are  in  hea 
accord  with  me,  in  the  matter  of  requisite  qualifications  of  teache 
and  an  interchange  of  examination  questions  takes  place  betw^ 
us  each  season.  It  is  our  custom  to  indorse  each  others'  certifical 
only  when  the  applicant  presents  a  copy  of  his  standing,  at  his  1 
examination,  in  the  various  branches,  dated  and  signed  by  the 
amining  commissioner. 

These  stringent  measures  are  protective  alike  to  worthy  teache 
and  to  the  schools.     They  protect  the  former  from  unworthy  cc 
petition,  and  guard  the  latter  against  incompetency.     I  am  una 
to  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  when  a  person  unqualified  for  i 
position  stands  at  a  teacher's  desk  and  utterly  fails  in  the  adeqn 
development  of  minds  that  are  immortal,  and  in  the  correct  mou 
ing  of  characters  that  are  permanent,  that  the  commissioner  is 
sponsible  for  the  failure.     Feeling  the  responsibility,  I  cannot  gn 
licenses  upon  the  recommendations  of  others,  nor  certify  that 
have  duly  examined  "  a  teacher  when  I  have  not  done  so ;  nor  ( 
tify  that  "  I  have  found  him  qualified,"  when  I  have  found  hira 
qualified.     I  greatly  fear  that  when  in  the  Great  Reporting  D 
teachers'  licenses  are  passed  under  consideration,  some  commission 
will  be  strongly  inclined  to  deny  their  own  signatures. 

School-Houses. 

With  extreme  gratification,  I  am  able  to  report  a  vastly  imnro' 
condition  in  the  s(;hool  buildings  of  this  district  since  my  last 
port.  A  large  number  have  been  repaired,  refurnished  and  in^ 
comfortable  and  attractive,  which  before  were  absolutely  uncc 
fortable  and  repulsive. 

New  and  graceful  buildings  have  been  erected  in  some  distri' 
which  are  ornaments  to  the  localities  in  which  they  stand,  and  s 
evidences  of  the  intelligence,  enterprise  and  wisdom  of  the  voters 

Those  deserving  of  especial  mention  have  been  erected  in  the  ^ 
lages  of  Keenville,  Antwerp  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  districts  ^ 
IG  Champion  and  7  Philadelphia.  These  buildings  have  been  co 
structed  in  reference  to  the  wisest  adjustment  of  light  for  the^^ 
fare  of  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  and*  they  employ  the  most  appro^^ 
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modern  mode  of  ventilation,  viz. :  the  admission  of  pure  air  from 
without,  heated  by  means  of  a  jacketed  stove  or  furnace,  with  the 
provision  of  an  escape  flue  for  foul  air,  with  the  orifice  at  or  near 
the  floor. 

The  necessity  of  properly  ventilated  school  rooms  is  being  felt  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly.  When  it  is  appreciated  that 
the  most  fruitful  seeds  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  kindred  dis- 
eases are  sown  in  the  foul  air  of  the  school  room,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  importance  of  this  subject  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  those  regions,  formerly 
infested  to  a  fatal  extent  with  these  scourges,  the  introduction  of 
thorough  school-room  ventilation  has  made  an  entire  change,  and 
an  almost  absolute  freedom  from  them  now  prevails. 

Externally,  most  of  our  school  buildings  are  in  fair  condition,  but 
in  regard  to  tlic  internal  necessiiiesy  there  is  a  deplorable  lack.  I 
refer  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  adequate  means  wherebj^  to 
illustrate  the  lessons  of  the  classes. 

This  is  not  a  new  defect,  nor  is  it  peculiar,  I  imagine,  to  this  dis- 
trict. It  prevails  almost  everywhere,  and  its  prevalence  is  a  stand- 
ing sarcastic  commentary  on  the  boastful  spirit  manifested  in  rela- 
tion to  our  school  system.  Our  cities  and  towns  build  splendid 
school-houses,  and  furnish  them  with  elegant  desks  for  the  scholars 
to  sit  at,  and  put,  perhaps,  a  few  outline  maps  on  the  walls,  and 
possibly  a  few  books  of  reference  on  the  teacher's  desk,  and  then 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  superior  equipment  of  their  schools. 
Such  equipment,  comparatively  speaking,  amounts  t&  nothing.  The 
teachers  are  compelled  to  violate  the  order  of  nature  in  connection 
^^'ith  almost  every  study,  and  teach  the  facts  they  deal  with  as  ab- 
stractions alone,  which  is  the  very  means  to  communicate  vague 
and  false  ideas,  because  of  the  w%ant  of  objects  wherewith  to  illus- 
trate tliem.  I  doubt  whether  iij  so  many  as  a  half-dozen  .lefferson 
county  schools  there  are  so  much  as  sets  of  weights  and  measures, 
^vherewith  to  illustrate  the  denominate  tables.  Children  are  taught 
that  four  gills  make  a  pint,  and  three  feet  make  a  yard,  and  yet  are 
never  shown  a  gill  measure  or  a  yard  stick,  whereby  to  impress 
"Pon  their  minds  the  practical  reality  ;  except  where,  here  and 
there,  an  enterprising  teacher  has  more  forethought  than  his  em- 
P'oyers,  and  provides  some  of  these  assistances  for  himself.  In 
^'hat  we  would  suppose  would  be  the  more  ordinary  and  indispen- 
sable utensils  of  illustration — globes,  maps,  numerical  frames, 
"^viders,  etc.,  there  is  a  deplorable  destitution.  At  what  a  compar- 
atively slight  expense,  cabinets  of  objects  to  illustrate  all  the  promi- 
^^nt  subjects  taught  in  our  schools  could  be  procured. 

The  age  is  full  of  croakers,  who,  on  the  platform,  through  the 
press,  and  on  the  street,  cease  not  to  proclaim  that  the  public  school 
^s  a  failure,  because  the  pupils  do  not  vacaivG p7'actical  education. 

Practicality  in  teaching  is  utterly  and  absolutely  impossible  vvith- 
♦^nt  illustration,  and  illustration  is  equally  impossible  without  the 
provision  of  objects  whereby  to  illustrate.     Let  the  school  boards 
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and  trustees  make  this  provision,  and  tlie  grounds  for  the  charge  of 
impraeticality  will  be  speedily  removed.  To  neglect  such  provi- 
sion is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  demands  and  progress  of  the 
age. 

Tbustees. 

The  trustees,  who  are  the  wardens  of  the  schools  of  this  district, 
are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  most  intelligent  and  worthy  men  of 
their  respective  communities.  Often,  however,  it  occurs  that  a 
trustee  is  elected  upon  the  policy  of  parsimony'-,  which  poller, 
almost  always,  is  inaugurated  by  the  employment  of  a  cheap 
teacher.  This  course  acts  disastrously  upon  every  true  interest  of 
the  district,  and  is  a  source  of  constant  dissatisfaction  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

I  took  occasion  in  my  former  report  to  deplore  the  one  trustee 
custom,  and  to  recommend  a. return  of  the  districts  to  three  trustees- 
I  hereby  renew  the  recommendation,  and  am  prepared  to  show  that 
the  decline  in  efficiency  in  many  of  our  schools  can  date  its  ami- 
mencement  at  the  time  the  one  trustee  system  was  inaugurated - 
Many  districts,  I  am  happy  to  report,  have,  since  the  law  perniitte<i 
them  to  do  so,  returned  to  three  trustees,  and,  as  a  result,  hare 
shown  immediate  signs  of  improvement. 

Compulsory  Education. 

The  compulsory  education  law  is,  in  this  district,  entirely  inoper- 
ative,  and  its  enforcement,  in  its  present  state,  seems  to  be  impossi- 
ble and  undesirable.  Still  there  are  many  idle,  truant  and  incorri- 
gible children  who  are  rapidly  becoming  confirmed  criminals  and 
hopelessly  vicious,  whose  presence  among  well  behaved  children  ii* 
the  public  schools  would  be  dangerous  and  intolerable.  I  heartily 
indorse  the  recommendation  that  the  Legislature  pass  such  enact- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  one  or  more  truant  or  refornci 
schools  in  such  localities  in  the  State  as  will  meet  tlie  convenience 
of  the  several  communities  interested  therein. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  aim  of  our  common  schools  should  be  two-fold,  viz. :  th^ 
fitting  of  the  children  for  the  high  functions  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  the  furnishing  to  them  the  basis  of  a  capital  of  knowledge? 
which  shall  make  probable  their  future  self-maintenance.  The  State 
wisel}'  insists  upon  the  former  as  the  only  safeguard  against  com- 
munism, anarchy  and  ruin.  The  tax  payers  have  the  right  to  insists 
upoTi  the  latter  as  a  proper  return  for  the  expenditure  which  thejT 
are  called  upon  to  incur  in  the  support  of  the  schools.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  form  the  principal  element  of  greatness  and  success^ 
for  intelligent  industry  is  the  highest  type  of  American  citizen^ 
ship. 

There  are  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  observant,  think^ — 
ing  men  whether  our  educational  courses  are  reaching  this  two-fold 
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aim.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  of  the  public 
schools,  if  they  obtain  a  livelihood,^ must  secure  it  by  manual  labor. 
It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  more  completely  they  traverse 
the  courses  of  study  laid  down  for  them,  the  less  inclinea  they  are 
to  enter  any  of  the  trades  or  engage  in  any  manual  labor,  ana  are 
restless  and  dissatisfied  with  any  thmgbut  a  professional  or  business 
life.  Hence,  the  professions  and  clerkships  grow  more  crowded 
each  day.  and  native  born  workmen  in  our  shops  and  factories  grow 
scarcer,  while  starving  lawyers,  doctors  and  book-keepers  rapidly 
increase  in  numbers. 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  not  that  we  give  too  much 
literary  education,  but  that  we  give  too  little  industrial.  After  our 
bojs  have  sat  behind  a  desk,  pen  in  hand,  following  out  our  educational 
code  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old,  we  find  that  they  have  lost 
their  inclination  for  manual  labor,  and  prefer  to  starve  on  the  pit- 
tance of  a  clerk  or  book-keeper,  rather  than  live  on  the  less  exacting 
bat  more  ennobling  remunerative  labor  of  their  hands.  AdvanceS 
literary  studies  should  come  later  in  the  course,  and  in  their  present 
place,  should  be  substituted,  constructive  drawing,  and  the  elements 
of  physical  sciences,  so  far  as  they  can  be  illustrated  by  the  common 
things  of  every  day  life.  Instruction  in  these  branches  should  be 
given  in  our  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  requi- 
site knowledge  be  thus  diflfnsed  through  the  teachera  to  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

Teachers  and  Teaching. 

A  majority  of  our  teachers  are  fully  alive  to  the  demands  and 
Pl'ogress  of  the  age,  and  are  conscientiously  working  to  keep  abreast  of 
^^^  times.  The  exploded  custom  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography 
^'^d  history,  of  assigning  scholars,  lessons  by  the  page,  which  for  all 
P'^actical,  valuable  purposes,  might  almost  as  well  have  been  com- 
'^itted  to  the  stomach  as  to  the  memory,  is  rapidly  disappearing; 
*^d  the  class  instruction  which  consisted  solely  of  text-booK  recita- 
tions and  text-book  promptings  is  being  superseded  by  sound  dis- 
^^ssion  of  principles  with  illustrations  of  the  same. 

Teachers  are  not  required  to  teach  in  accordance  with  any  pre- 
?^^ibed  method  ;  but  whatever  method  they  adopt,  I  insist  that  they 
^^tK)r  for  the  following  results : 

Teach  so  as  to  excite  ideas  in  the  minds  of  pupils.  Teach  the 
Pupils  to  come  into  possession  of  ideas,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  process 
^ill  train  him  to  think  correctly.  Require  ideas  to  be  stated  by 
:^^e  use  of  the  best  form  of  expression.  Teach  principles  and  rules 
^"^  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  understood,  and  give  the  pn|>ils 
^^vich  practice,  applying  rules  to  the  solution  of  all  questions  which 
^Hy  arise  under  them.  As  young  pupils  gain  all  their  knowledge 
^*^  rough  their  senses,  bring  the  objects  of  their  study  before  them. 
As  reading  is  impossible  without  the  ideas  expressed  by  words  are 
^^<lerstood,  teach  by  object  lessons  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
^^tinection  with  the  words  themselves.     Train  the  pupils  to  enun- 
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date  and  pronounce  distinctly  ;  to  read  naturally  and  not  mechanic- 
ally,  as  is  always  the  case  whefre  the  sense  is  neither  understood 
nor  expressed. 

Teach  the  first  lesson  in  arithmetic  by  the  use  of  objects  with 
which  to  perform  the  first  operations  in  numbers.  Let  the  pupils 
construct  their  own  tables  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  by  the  use  of  these  objects. 

Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth,  hence  the  study  should  be 
"  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  and  not  a  description  of  dots  and  lines, 
printed  upon  a  map ;  therefore  geography  must  be  taught  by  lead- 
mg  a  student  to  study  the  earth  ;  maps  and  globes  are  to  be  used  as 
illustrations  of  the  objects  of  study.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  to 
construct  maps  for  himself,  and  on  them  locate  the  relations  of  couri' 
tries,  towns,  rivers  and  mountains,  and  then  by  imagination  to  transfer 
these  relations  to  the  earth  itself;  and  in  this  way  to  study  theeartlr, 
and  not  merely  a  map. 

Grammar  is  to  be  taught  not  by  simply  committing  to  memory 
rules  that  pupils  never  learn  to  apply,  but  by  actual  practice  in  con- 
structing the  English  language. 

Object  lessons  in  color,  form,  size,  etc.,  are  advised  ;  singing  is  en- 
couraged, and  gymnastics  and  other  sources  of  relief  from  weariuesfi 
are  demanded.  , 

The  effect  of  such  teaching  is  marvelous.  In  such  schools,  &^ 
great  is  the  interest  in  study, that  punishment  for  insubordination  is 
almost  unknown,  and  the  moral  nature,  as  well  as  the  mental,  seeKB  ^ 
to  receive  a  correct  culture. 

It  is  not  in  developing  brain  power  only  or  chiefly,  that  the  teacb' 
er's  service  is  valuable.  His  influence  in  forming  correct  habits  o» 
thinking  and  feeling  is  where  the  great  value  oi  his  service  reste- 
The  training  to  close  and  accurate  observation  and  investigation,  to 
promptitude,  to  industry,  to  acting  from  high  and  honorable  motives* 
a  true  esprit  de  corm^  to  a  correct  taste,  to  a  love  of  humanity,  o* 
country,  and  of  God,  these  are  transcendently  more  important  thar* 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  books.  We  would  raise  our  ideal  staudarcJ 
of  the  teacher,  and  then  try  to  bring  him  up  to  our  standard. 

I  desire  to  renew  the  expression  of  my  opinion,  that  the  school 
year  should  commence  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  that  a  compulsory 
act  should  be  passed  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  teaeh-^ 
ers'  institutes,  and  should  be  glad  of  opportunity  to  give  my  reason^ 
for  the  same,  but  I  already  need  to  apologize  for  the  immoderate 
length  of  this  report. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  citizensgen  ^ 
erally,  and  particularly  to  the  school  officers  of  this  district,  for  tnei^^ 
many  acts  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  to  the  Department  fo^ 
many  favors  and  much  information. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AMBROSE  E.  SAWYER, 

School  CommusioTier, 

Carthage,  December  7, 18S0. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction, : 

Sib.  —  I  respectfully  subrnit  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  finan- 
cial and  statistical  reports  already  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  district  is  varied.  The  ma- 
jority are  prosperous,  while  others,  owing  to  inequality  of  taxation 
and  weakness  in  point  of  numbers,  are  struggling  for  an  existence. 
The  remedy  is  consolidation,  and  it  will  soon  have  to  be  applied. 

Many  of  the  school  buildings  are  unfit  to  be  occupied  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  There  is,  however,  a  disposition  for  improvement 
in  this  direction,  and,  while  some  will  repair,  I  hope  to  be  able  tore- 
port  next  year  that  at  least  four  new  school-houses  have  been  built. 

District  No.  4,  Lyme,  has  erected,  during  the  past  summer,  a  com- 
niodious  building,  which  will  cost,  when  completed,  $5,000. 

One  district.  No.  8,  Orleans,  has  no  school-house  and  has  not  sus- 
^ined  a  school  for  several  years  past.  It  is  located  on  Wells'  island, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  contains  but  few  inhabitants.  I  have 
assurances  that  they  intend  to  build  a  house  and  reorganize  a  school. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  the  past  year,  seven 
^'ere  normal  school  graduates,  six  were  licensed  by  State  Supcrin- 
teudent,  and  the  remainder  by  the  commissioner. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  present  commissioners  of  the  county, 
It  Was  resolved  to  make  the  examinations  uniform  as  far  as  practicable. 
To  that  end  questions  are  interchanged,  and  correct  answers  to  sev- 
^^^y  per  cent,  of  the  questions  demanded  for  a  third  grade  license, 
^^^  for  second  and  first  grade  licenses  a  higher  percentage  and  a  suc- 
^Bsful  experience  in  the  school  room.  The  examination  questions 
*^o  either  printed  or  polygraphed,  and  extend  over  the  entire  range 
^f  common  school  studies. 

l?or  the  last  school  year,  I  examined  269  applicants,  and  granted 
1^6  licenses,  12  of  which  were  first  grade,  51  second  grade,  and  103 
*^ird  grade.  I  concede  that  I  have  granted  licenses  to  incompe- 
^tit  persons.  There  is  no  unerring  mode  of  examination.  The 
^^^le  test  of  the  teacher  is  in  actual  school-room  work. 

It  would  be  a  relief  to  w-eak-kneed  school  commissioners,  and  an 
*^  Vance  step  in  the  interest  of  common  school  education,  if  the 
S^'^estions  to  test  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  licenses  came 
^*^oin  the  Department.  It  would  give  a  uniformity  throughout  the 
^^ate,  and,  in  the  end,  an  educated  corps  of  teachers  who  could  and 
^^ould  make  teaching  a  business. 

Teachers'  institutes,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  good  as  far  as 
Juey  go.  Two  were  held  in  this  county  the  past  year,  and  both  were 
^^•"gely  attended,  and  their  influence  is  and  will  be  felt.  But  the 
^^achers  need  something  more  than  methods ;  they  need  practical 
Y^^^  ill  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  County  normal  institutes 
should  be  established,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  each  year;  to  train 
^^hers  for  the  country  district  schools. 

43 
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The  normal  schools  are  doing  a  grand  work,  but,  as  yet,  tlie  rural 
districts  have  not  materially  felt  their  influence. 

The  compulsory  act  is  disregarded,  very  few  of  the  trnsteefi 
reporting  in  relation  to  it     The  law  should  be  amended  or  repealed. 

The  text-book  law  has  failed  of  its  purpose.  At  the  time  it  weni 
into  operation  nearly  one-half  of  tne  districts  voted  a  change. 
Families  are  changing  their  homes,  and  the  school  books  go  with 
them.     The  result  is  confusion. 

The  district  libraries  are  not  used  nor  cared  for.  The  appropria- 
tions made  for  them  are  in  the  main  used  in  payment  of  teachers' 
wages. 

Among  the  things  that  retard  the  progress  of  our  schools  is  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers.  This  evil  can  be  abated,  I  believe,  by 
closing  the  school  year  on  the  30tli  of  June  instead  of  the  30tb  o1 
September ;  holding  the  annual  meetings  in  July ;  having  the  schools 
open  early  in  September,  and  continue,  with  a  vacation  of  tw< 
weeks  during  the  nolidays  and  a  week  in  the  spring,  to  the  close. 

The  summer  schools,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  arc 
entire  faihires. 

The  past  year,  I  made  173  school  visits,  and  the  impressions  that 
I  received  led  me  to  believe  that  we  are  slowly  but  gradually  im- 
proving in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  common  school  education. 

For  statistics  relating  to  the  district,  you  are  referred  to  my  statis- 
tical report. 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  ;"  yet,  1  am  constrained  to  say  that  our 
schools  will  never  reach  that  stage  of  advancement  hoped  for  under 
the  present  trustee  system. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  favors  received, 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  LINGENFELTER, 

School  Commissionrr. 

La  Fargeville,  November  15,  1880. 


KINGS  COUNTY  — EuEAL  Disteict. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmode, 

Superintendent  of  PMic  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  Your  circular  letter  of  July  20th,  directing  a  written 
report,  is  receii^ed.  I  observe  that  you  desire  the  report  shall  show, 
among  other  things,  the  following : 

1.  The  work  accomplished  during  the  past  year  as  school  com- 
missioner in  the  district,  number  ot  schools  visited,  and  a  general 
report  of  the  impressions  received  as  connequence  of  those  visita- 
tions; the  number  of  teachers  licensed ;  the  methods  pursued  i^ 
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examining  and  licensing  teachers,  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  apportionment  of  the  public  moneys ;  the  alterations  of 
school  district  boundaries ;  the  settipment  of  local  and  neighbor- 
hood difficulties  arising  in  seliool  districts,  out  of  school  affairs,  and 
the  methods  of  the  employment  of  teachers. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  institutes  held  in  the  county,  and  the  public 
sentiment  concerning  them.  How  the  normal  schools  are  regarded, 
and  whether,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  accomplishing  the  work  de- 
signed by  the  Legislature  when  they  were  established. 

3.  My  observations  as  to  the  manner  of  work  accomplished  by 
academies  and  private  schools  in  the  district,  together  with  such 
other  matter  relative  to  the  cause  of  education  as  my  observation 
and  experience  may  suggest.  In  response,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following : 

Educational  Work  Performed. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1871,  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
school  commissioner.  I  had  passed  over  twenty  years  in  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  I  could  but  feel  that  the  office 
of  school  commissioner  was  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  it  has 
l>een  my  earnest  desire  faithfully  and  fully  to  meet  that  responsi- 
hility.  Acting  under  a  firm  conviction  of  justice  to  all,  yet  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  free  from  error.  I  have  given  my  entire  time  to 
visiting  schools,  and  to  the  work  generally,  and  have  labored  earnestly 
and  faithfully  to  encourage  the  youth  to  more  earnest  efforts  in  the 
matter  of  education.  During  the  past  year,  I  made  two,  and  in 
many  cases  three  visits  to  all  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction. 
With  few  exceptions,  a  half  day  was  spent  in  each.  In  some  of 
the  nnion  schools  a  whole  day  was  spent  in  examining  the  various 
departments.  My  principal  efforts  in  the  school-rooms  have  been 
directed  to  classijication  and  methods  of  instruction,  I  have 
endeavored  to  induce  teachers,  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability,  to 
become  thinking,  progressive  teachers,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end, 
to  take  and  read  regularly  some  largo  educational  journal,  and  to 
procure  books  for  study  bearing  directly  upon  their  work,  in  and 
ont  of  the  school  room  ;  the  trustees  to  procure  school  apparatus 
charts,  globes,  etc.,  that  the  teachers  might  be  enabled  to  make 
"fitter  and  more  lasting  impressions  upon  their  pupils. 

Work  Done  by  Other  Agencies. 

Among  the  recognized  educational  agencies,  the  normal  school 
stands  one  of  the  first.  A  special  preparation  is  needed  to  fit 
teachers  for  their  profession,  so  that  tlie  greatest  results  may  be 
attained  with  tl>e  least  expenditure  of  time.  Teachers  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  liberal  advantages  afforded  by  these  schools. 
The  influence  of  the  normal  schools  is  not  so  strongly  felt  in  this, 
^hi  6ome  other  counties,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  distant  location. 
"  e  should  bo  pleased  to  see  some  effort  put  forth  during  the  next 
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session  of  the  Legislature  toward  locating  one  in  Kings  or  Queens 
county. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  touched  and  quickened  the  very  sprini^       |  ^ 
of  education.     The  institute  t5|r  this  county  was  held  at  Flatbush, 
commencing  May  10,  and  continuing  one  week,  Professors  John 
Kennedy  and  Charles  T.  Pooler  conducting  the  exercises.    I  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  these  faithful  instructors.     Much  interest 
was  manifested,  and  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  were 
clearly  developed   and   thoroughly  impressed   upon  the  minds  of 
those  present.     I  consider  that  teachers'  institutes  have  done  excel- 
lent work  in  this  conimissioner  district  in  awakening  new  interest 
in  teachers  and  citizens,  and  imparting  instruction  to  aid  teachers 
to  do  better  work  in  their  schools.     Trustees  in  districts  whei*e 
teachers  were  required  to  attend  have  assured  me  that  their  teach- 
ing was   thereby  materially  improved.     I   have   myself  observed 
very  marked  exhibits  of  their  worth  in  improving  methods  of  in- 
struction.    In  my  opinion,  the  good  resulting  from  institutes  held 
in  this  county  lully  justifies  the  expenditure,  and    confirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  Sate  in  providing  for  them. 

School  Laws. 

The  present  compulsory  enactment  receives  but  little  attentioti 
from  school  officers.     It  is  very  generally  considered  that  this  la^^ 
is  unnecessary  in  rural  districts.     If  its  provisions  were  enforced  i^ 
villages  and  in  manufacturing  districts,  I  doubt  not   but  that  tli^ 
attendance  would  be  increased  fully  one-half.     But  how  to  enforc^^ 
them  seems  to  be  the  question. 

The  text-book  law  is  far  from  satisfactory.    Not  that  the  law  is  **^ 
unjust  one,  but  on  account  of  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  pec^' 
pie  to  carry  it  out  wisely.     Town   uniformity  would  be  more  pra^^' 
ticable. 

Of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  1878,  appointing  a  separate  d»  J^ 
from  that  of  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees,  in  q»  "^ 
tain  districts,  meets  with  some  favor  in   this  commissioner  district •^^ 
I  think,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  hold  the  election  in  tl»^^ 
evening,  as  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  working  class^^' 

Teachers. 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  and  teaching  at  tl»^ 
same    time    for    twenty-eight     weeks    or    more    was    72.      Tl""^ 
number  receiving  license   from   tlie  State   Superintendent  was    **^' 
I    granted    to   7,    certificates   of    the    third    grade ;    to    25,   tb^ 
second  grade ;  and  to  21,  the  first  grade.     I  have  as  far  as  practice' 
ble  adopted  a  uniform  standard  in  the  examination  of  teachers- 
To  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  the  applicant  must  pa^^ 
seventy-five  percent,  of  all  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools 
eighty-five  per    cent,    to   entitle   him   to   a   second   grade.    First 
grades  are  granted  only  to  those  who  are  known,  from  personal 
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observations  in  the  school  room,  to  possess  ability  to  teach,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught. 

My  observation  and  experience  lead  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions :  ^ 

Examinations   of  teachers   should   be   uniform    throughout   the 
State,  and  regulated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Certiticates  should  be  of  three  grades,  denominated  State,  cuunty 
and  town  certiiicatos.     State  certiticates  granted   as  now  prescribed 
by  law.     County  certiticates  granted  by  a  board  of  examiners,  con- 
sisting of  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  with  two  additional 
members  appointed  by  said   commissioners.     Examinations  to   be 
lield  annually.     Questions  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction.     Town  certificates  to  be  granted  by*  the 
CO  I  timissioner  having  jurisdiction  in  the  town  where  the  application 
is  inade. 

Teachers  should  be  obliged  by  law  to  attend  teachers'  institutes- 
Most  of  the  teachers  in  this  commissioner  district  have  proved 
thoinsolves  competent  for  their  work,  and  their  honest  endeavors  to 
perform  their  duties  are  noticeable. 

Parents  and  Guardians. 

Our  teachers  must  have  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  guardians, 
0**  the  money  we  are  pouring  out  so  ungrudgingly  is  lost,  and  even 
^^*orse  than  lost.  Very  many  send  their  (children  to  school  and 
seldom  or  never  see  the  instructor,  who  is  operating  dailj'  and  deeply 
^^  their  minds  and  characters.  The  presence  of  parents  in  the 
s^liool  room  will  do  much  to  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
*i:i<l  will  show  to  them  an  interest  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  are 
^^^gaged.  The  teacher's  position  is  an  arduous  and  important  one; 
tl^c^re  is  none  higher  or  nobler  than  the  training  of  the  human  mind. 
Parents,  you  have  received  these  children  from  the  Almighty ;  at 
your  hands  He  will  require  them  again  with  an  account  of  your 
^t;^\vardship.  See  to  it,  then,  that  they  are  educated,  but  do  not 
l^Jive  their  education  too  much  with  the  schoolmaster.  Wu  Jiould 
?o-operate  with  him,  unite  your  labors  with  his,  and  ascertain  the 
^^liuence  of  the  teacher  and  the  influence  of  the  school  upon  the 
^liild,  remembering  that  — 

"A  pebble  in  the.  streamlet  scant, 

Has  changed  the  course  of  many  a  river ; 
A  dew-drop  on  the  slender  plant, 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever !  " 

Obstacles. 

In  previous  reports  to  the  Department  I  have  spoken  of  the  vast 
discrepancy  in  the  taxation  imposed  for  school  purposes  in  the  vari- 
ous districts.  Some  legislation  should  be  devised  to  equalize  the 
burden.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  place  all  the  districts  of  a  town  under  the  management 
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of  one  board  of  education,  with  power  to  levy  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
whole  town  for  all  scliool  purposes.  It  would  admit  of  having  at 
least  one  good  school  in  each  town,  to  which  all  scholars  of  a  higher 
or  advanced  grade  could  have  access.  It  would  end  disputes  about 
district  boundaries,  each  child  going  to  that  school  which  is  most 
convenient  and  beneficial. 

I  consider  the  present  system  of  employing  teachers  by  trustees 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  best  interest  of  our  schools.  I  would 
have  them  employed  by  the  men  who  examine  them,  and  examined 
before  they  are  emploj'ed. 

All  difficulties  arising  in  school  districts,  out  of  school  affairs, 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  brought  before  the  school  commissioner  for 
a  hearing.  In  this  way,  more  direct  and  better  evidence  conld  be 
obtained.  His  decision  subject,  of  course,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Stete 
Superintendent. 

The  money  now  apportioned  for  library  purposes,  with  a  like 
amount  raised  by  district  tax,  should  be  expended  in  purchasing 
text-books,  to  be  used  by  those  attending  school. 

The  cost  of  school  books  being  so  gi'eat,  the  purchase  of  them  is 
a  heavy  tax  upon  the  poorer  class,  many  of  whom  have  large  fami- 
lies to  provide  for.  tfnion  free  school  district  No.  2,  town  of  New 
Lots,  to  make  her  schools  more  free,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  fur- 
nishing books  free  to  all  the  scholars,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a  loan  for 
use,  to  be  returned  to  the  proper  authority  at  tne  close  of  the  term, 
to  be  re-issued  at  the  commencement  of  a  subsequent  term. 

Financial  and  Sta'hstical. 
The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  most  important  financial  and 
statistical  items  contained  in  my  abstract  of  trustees'  reports,  for  the 
school  year  ending  September  30,  1880. 

Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  October  1,  1879 $22,  402  49 

Apportioiied  from  State 14,  588  96 

Raised  HJ^  tax , 41,  910  24 

Other  sources 8,  754  10 


-lb. 


Total $87,  655  79 

Paymentd, 

For  teachers'  wages $37,  282  59 

For  libraries 258  03 

For  school  apparatus 757  W 

For  colored  schools 473  70 

For  school-houses,  sites,  etc 12,  500  78 

For  incidental  expenses 13,  886  95 

Amount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 "  .  22,  496  64 

Total $87,  655  79 
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Statistical, 

3r  of  licensed  teachers 72 

3r  of  children  of  school  age 9,  801 

3r  of  private  schools 10 

ir  of  weeks  of  school 784 

3r  of  children  attending  school   4,  943 

je  attendance 2,  640 

er  of  inspections  by  commissioner 52 

3r  of  volumes  in  libraries .• 7,  452 

of  school-house  sites $25,  680  00 

of  school-houses  and  sites 125,  280  00 

of  libraries 4,  5 11  00 

ed  valuation  of  property 11,  781,  381  00 

Institute, 

Males.    Females.    Total. 

er  of  teachers  in  attendance 20  57  77 

ianceindays 90  282  372 

je  daily  attendance 18  55  73 

er  of  terms  teachers  have  taught 638  492  1 130 

yQ  number  of  terms 31  8  39 

CONCLTJSION. 

eviewing  our  schools  for  the  past  year,  we  feel  warranted  in 
that  all  of  them  have  been  profitable.  We  are  aware  that 
will  find  fault  with  our  labors,  ai.d  some  criticise  our  remarks ; 
}  submit  our  proceedings  to  the  inspection  of  those  for  whom 
7%  labored,  in  the  firm  consciousness  of  having  honestly  and 
tly  endeavored  to  do  our  duty. 

h  thanks  to  the  Department  for  the  many  favors  received  and 
nrtesy  extended  to  me  at  all  times, 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

C.  WARREN  HAMILTON, 

School  Commis^s toner. 
N  Lots,  November  12,  1880. 


LEWIS  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

. —  In  compliance  with  your  circular  of  July  20,  18S0,  1  re- 

uUy  report  as  follows : 

ive  made  198  visits  to  schools  in  this  district  durin<z*  the  past 
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There  is  a  great  diversity  of  advancement  in  the  schools,  and  they 
are  not,  as  a  whole,  doing  what  thej  onght,  but  I  believe  there  is  a 
tendency  for  tlie  better,  an  improvement  in  methods*  and  results, 
which,  though  slow  and  sometimes  intermittent,  is  noticeable,  and 
that  there  is  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  improve 
in  their  work. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  licensed  166  teachers  —  23  of  the 
first  grade,  52  of  the  second  and   91  of  the  third.     My  method  of 
examination  is  by  requiring  written  answers  to  printed  questions 
which  are  intended  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  applicant's  qualifications.     This  method  seems 
more  satisfactory  than  one  requiring  mere  oral  answers,  as  it  tests 
the  applicant's  knowledge  of  spelling  and  grammar,  and  furnishes  a 
record  of  the  examination  for  future  reference. 

As  to  the  ditBculties  arising  from  school  matters,  which  are  » 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  commissioner,  one  finds  that 
such  matters  are  often  only  the  excuse  or  occasion  for  difficulties 
arising  from  other  causes.  Giving  the  settlement  of  such  difficii  I' 
ties  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  a  wise  provision  oi 
law ;  for  while  it  increases  the  labor  of  the  Department,  it  prevents 
litigation,  the  decisions  are  more  readily  acquiesced  in,  and  peac^ 
comes  more  speedily  than  it  would  after  a  wrangle  in  a  court  o* 
justice. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  practical  working  of  the  school 
laws  arise  from  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  inhabitants  an<i 
school  district  officers,  in  the  welfare  and  quality  of  the  schools. 
This  indifference  is  the  greatest  obstacle  met  with  in  the  attempt  to 
give  those  who  should  receive  them  the  educational  advantages 
provided  by  the  State.  This  indifference  of  officers  and  people  is  ^ 
fruitful  source  of  the  indiscriminate  fault  finding  about  teachei's,  so 
common  in  many  districts.  The  fault  lies  rather  with  those  wbo 
encourage  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers,  by  inducing 
young  persons  to  teach  school  at  such  rate  of  wages  as  drives  into 
other  occupations  those  who  are  capable  of  wisely  conducting  ^ 
district  •school.  Any  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people 
would  tend  to  simplify  and  aid  the  work  of  supervision  and  improve 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  their  schools. 

The  influence  of  the  State -normal  schools,  so  far  as  their  pupils 
have  taught  in  this  district,  has  always  been  good.  In  the  fe^'^? 
some  ten  or  twelve  instances  where  normal  graduates  or  pupils  ha'*^^ 
been  employed  under  my  supervision,  the  methods  of  teaching  ha  Y^ 
been  superior  to,  and  the  results  reached  more  satisfactory  tlian  i^ 
other  cases  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  influence  of  teachefS' 
institutes. 

The  teaching  in  these  institutes  is  pre-eminently  practical,  atij^ 
while  the  benefit  derived,  of  course,  depends  much  upon  the  ii^^V 
vidual  character  and  capacity  of  the  person,  teachers  who  attew^ 
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regularly  do  not  fail  to  incorporate  much  of  the  instruction  there 
obtained,  in  their  daily  work. 

Advancement  is  made  little  by  little,  but  every  impulse  or  help 
in  the  right  direction  is  a  benefit  to  the  State,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged. Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  S.  HOUGH, 

School  Commissioner, 
West  Leyden,  Deoemher  15, 1880. 


LEWIS  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruction  : 

Sir. — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition 
of  tlie  schools  of  this  commissioner  district. 

The  district  comprises  nine  towns  —  Croghan,  Denmark,  Diana, 
Harrisburgh,  Lowville,  Montague,  New  Bremen,  Pinckney  and 
Wjatson.  It  contains  108  school  districts,  having  school-houses  in 
this  commissioner  district,  and  10  joint  districts  with  school  houses 
in  adjoining  counties.  The  school  population  of  this  district  is 
^1^75,  of  whom  4,119  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
50  per  cent,  enrollment. 

The  academies  at  Lowville  and  Copenhagen  are  supplied  with 
efficient  teachers,  sufficient  apparatus,  and  are  well  patronized. 

The  Lewis  county  institute  is  held  at  Martinsburgh,  each  year, 
usually  in  September.  As  most  of  the  teachers  attend  these  insti- 
tiites,  and  but  few  attend  normal  schools,  the  instruction  given  by 
the  able  instructors,  Lantry,  DeGraff,  Northam,  Pooler,  Johonnot 
*n<i  Barnes,  is  far-reaching,  extending  into  nearly  every  school, 
^^hile  the  normal  methods  are  known  to  but  few. 

During  the  time  I  have  had  charge  of  this  district  there  have  been 
13  new  school-houses  built,  and  11  thoroughly  repaired.  I  have 
niade  202  visitations  at  the  schools  in  this  district,  during  the  past 
y^ar;  have  held  teachers'  examinations  in  six  of  the  towns  twice 
^^li  year,  except  when  sickness  prevented  ;  have  endeavored  to 
discharge  the  various  and  complicated  duties  pertaining  to  the  office 
t^  the  best  of  ray  ability,  and  am  indebted  to  the  people  in  general, 
^hool  officers,  teachers  and  the  Department,  for  the  many  kind- 
^^sses  extended  and  wise  counsel  received. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  HAEYEY, 

School  Commissioner. 
Watson,  Decemher  27,  1880. 
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LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Supen^itendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  obedience  to  your  order,  I  would  respectfully  submit, 
in  addition  to  my  financial  and  statistical  reports  heretofore  made 
and  forwarded  to  your  Department,  the  following  statement  at 
matters  pertaining  to  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  nine  towns,  embracing 
within  its  limits  90  districts  having  school-houses  in  this  county, 
and  six  joint  districts  having  school-honses  in  other  counties.  Thert? 
are  81  frame,  6  brick  and  3  stone  school-houses,  valued  with  their 
sites  at  $89,465.  A. verage  valuation  of  each  school-house  and  sito 
about  $994. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  pro^^erty  is  about  $14,805,655,^ 
which  would  make  the  average  valuation  of  taxable  property  ot^ 
each  district  about  $175,638.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seei* 
that  there  is  in  this  district  about  $1  of  school  property  to  every 
$176  of  taxable  property. 

A  majority  of  the  school-houses  are  in  good  repair,  but  tlier^ 
were  a  few  old  and  uncomfortable  buildings,  some  of  which  liar^ 
been  repaired,  while  other  districts  arc  preparing  to  build  or  repai  *" 
in  the  spring. 

Of  the  90  school  districts,  87  are  common  ;  one  of  the  87,  No.  ^y 
Caledonia,  is  graded  equal  to  some  of  our  best  union  schools,  an<i 
several  others  deserve  special  mention,  but  space  forbids.  No.  o, 
Geneseo,  is  the  oldest  union  school  in  the  district;  but  since  tlie 
Geneseo  normal  school  was  established,  the  number  of  teachere  has 
been  reduced  to  two.  The  trustees  report  624  children,  and  only  151 
who  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  school  year. 

No.  5,  Avon,  union,  and  No.  9,  Livonia,  union,  are  both  doing 
thorough  and  complete  work.  The  latter  has  an  academic  depart- 
ment, and  the  trustees  of  the  former  are  taking  measures  to 
organize  one.  The  school  districts  having  school-liouses  in  this 
county  require  111  teachers  when  all  the  schools  are  in  session. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  some  portion  of  the 
year,  was  males  45,  females  139;  total  184.  Of  these,  145  were 
licensed  by  a  school  commissioner,  7  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  22  were  graduates  of  the  normal  school. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  district 
September  30,  1880,  was  6,839.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  that 
attended  the  public  schools  in  this  district,  during  the  year,  was 
4,574. 

The  whole  number  of  days'  attendance  at  the  district  schools 
was  428.962.  Average  daily  attendance  was  2,457.302  showing  a 
decrease  of  80,215  from  last  year.  This  decrease  in  attendance  is  due 
to  the  measles  which  prevailed  in  the  winter  season  in  different  parts 
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of  the  district,  so  that  many  large  schools  were  reduced  to  a  small 
attendance  for  weeks,  and  others  were  compelled  to  close  for  some 
time.  Soventy-eight  districts  have  but  one  trustee,  8  three,  1  two, 
and  the  three  union  districts  a  board  of  9  each. 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year : 

Receipts. 

Cash  balance  on  hand  October  1,  1879 81,  709  36 

State  apportionment 13,  849  4S 

From  nonresident  pupils 412  23 

Teachers'  board 377  05 

Raised  by  tax 17,  540  51 

Total $33,  889  23 


Expenditures. 

Teachers'  wages §26,  505  17 

Libraries 60  10 

School  apparatus 129  72 

^  or  school-houses  and  repairs 2,  412  33 

^^cidental  expenses. 3,  416  18 

^^iiiount  on  hand  September  30,  1880 1,  365  73 

Total §33,  889  23 


From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  cost  of  maintain- 
^Ug  the  schools  of  the  district  for  the  year,  was  §32,523.50.' 

Average  cost  per  school,  about  §360.60.  Average  cost  per 
teacher,  about  §293.  Average  cost  per  pupil,  according  to  the 
J^iunber  who  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  about 
§7.10.  Average  cost  per  pupil,  according  to  the  average  daily 
attendance,  about  §13.25. 

Of  the  90  school  districts,  45  have  book-cases  for  their  libraries, 
such  as  they  are,  and  45  have  none.     Thirty  districts  have  2,869 
volumes,  valued  at  the  sum  of  §1,748  ;  60  have  no  library  whatever. 
From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  district  libraries  are  not 
well  kept ;  neither  are  they  well  cared  for,  judging  from  the  appear- 
ances ot  the  libraries  themselves,  the   little  interest  manifested  bv 
the  school  officers  and   the  inhabitants  in  replenishing  them,  and 
the  further  fact  that  about  all  the  library  money  apportioned  to  the 
districts  is  used  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.    It  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  of  little  use  to  apportion  from  the  school  moneys  a 
separate  fund  for  library  purposes;  but  it  would  sjem  as  though  the 
whole  of  the  school  fund  set  apart  by  the  State  might  as  well  beset 
apart  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  unless  a  larger  apportion- 
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ment  is  made  for  the  libraries,  and  a  law  passed  by  tlie  Legislature 
making  it  obligatory  on  the  school  officci's  to  have  the  library  well 
cared  lor,  and  the  money  apportioned  used  for  the  advancement  of 
the  same. 

But  nineteen  pupils  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the 
school  year  who  were  under  live  yearfi  ofao:e. 

Our  institute  was  held  at  Mt.   Morris,   commencing  November 
18th,  and  continued  one  week.     Notwithstanding  the  unfavorabl*? 
weather  at  the  beginning,  the  institute  was  well  attended,  and  tlie 
interest  kept  up  in  the  exercises  to  the  close.     Professors  Lantrv' 
and  Northam  conducted  the  exercises  in   a  very  interesting  an<J- 
instructive   manner.     The   wliole   number  of   teacliers  registered-^ 
males  53,  females  109 ;  total  162.    Average  number  of  terms  taugli't 
by  all  of  the  teachers  registered  and  in  attendance,  7J|-|. 

The  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  located  at  Lima,  is  a  well-know  « "^ 
institution,  and  under  the  superior  management  of  the  preseim  ^ 
principal.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Bridgeman.  is  meeting  with  deserved  siieees 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  3'ear  ending 
in  June,  1880,  338.  A  teachers  class  was  instructed  during  the  fa  1 
term,  and  $224  was  appropriated  by  the  Regents  for  its  maintenanee5=  "? 
18  students  took  advantage  of  the  instruction,  and  nine  of  them  \i2iV^  ^ 
since  taught.  The  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  aboi^^^ 
$6,000. 

Last  winter  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  my  commissioner  distric 
with  the  exception  of  two,  which  closed  before  I  reached  them.   I 
the  summer  I  visited  all  the   schools  except   one.     In  all,   I  hav 
made   206  official    visits  during   the   year  ending  September  3C  --'' 
18^0,  varying  in  length  from  one  hour  to   one  day.  . 

The  power  of  the  school  commissioner  over  the  organization  c     ^^ 
the  school  and  methods  of  the  teacher  is  limited  to  giving  advice 
and  advice,  for  practical  purposes,  is  not  equal  to  authority.  . 

I  find  many  live  teachers  who  are  doing  good  and  thorough  wor 
1  also  find  a  few  who  have  mistaken  their  calling,  and  of  the  latt 
class  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  growing  less.     But  taken  as 
wliole  our  district  can  boast  of  an  energetic  corps  of  teachere  thi 
is  striving  hard  to  bring  to  light  the  latest  gems  of  free  education. 

in  some  districts  mv  name  is  the  only  one  reoristered  as  a  visitoc^    • 

During  the  season,  in  my  visits  to  the  schools,  I  made  it  a  poitwt  ^ 
to  urge  upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  attending  the  institute,  an   ^ 
it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  many  of  them  were  presen 
The  most  successful  teachers  have,  when  it   was  possible  for  the 
to  do  so,  been  present  at  our  institutes.     A  majority  of  the  citizer*  - 
look  upon  the  institute  as  a  necessity,    and  want   their  teacher'* 
to  attend,  but  object  to  their  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  ta-^ 
payers. 

During  the  interval  between  November  1,  1879,  and  November 
8,  1880,  I  have  held  ten  public  examinations,  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, I  find  that  teacliers  prefer  a  privave  to  a  public  exaraina* 
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n.     In   the  time  before  mentioned,  I  have  examined  224  appli- 
its  for  teachers'  certiticatcs,  with  the  following  result: 

e  whole  number  of  licenses  granted  of  the  tirst  grade  was. .      39 
e  whole  number  of  licenses  granted  of  the  second  grade 

was 106 

e  whole  number  of  licenses  granted  of  the  third  grade  was     39 

Total  number  of  licenses  granted 184 


These  figures  show  that  about  19.7  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the 
juired  examination. 

in  some  instances,  I  gave  the  applicant  a  higher  grade,  and,  in  some 
tances,  a  lower  grade  tiian  he  or  she  had  received  from  other 
iimissionerji.  I  have  confined  the  grade  and  granting  of  certifi- 
es somewhat  to  the  work  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  room. 
The  following  are  the  questions  I  used  at  my  last  examination  ; 

Algebra. 

1.  Define  the  terms  coefficient,  exponent. 

'2.  Show  that  the  product  of  two  minus  quantities  is  plus. 

3.  What  is  an  equation  i 

4.  Define  an  axiom. 

5.  Name  the  axioms. 

6.  Find  the  5th  power  of  the  binomial  a  —  b. 

7.  A  person  being  asked  how  much  money  he  had,  eaid  if  the 
.  uber  of  dollars  be  squared  and  6  be  added,  the  sum  will  be  42. 
j\v  much  had  he  ? 

S.  A  person  being  asked  his  age  said,  if  from  the  square  of  my 
e  you  take  192,  the  remainder  will  be  the  square  of  half  my  age. 
hat  was  his  a^fc  ? 

Arithmetic. 

1.  How  would  you  present  beginning  numbers  to  a  child? 
tf.  Explain  your  method  of  teaching  addition. 

3.  What  is  the  product  of  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  nine 
;its  multiplied  by  their  greatest  common  divisors? 

4.  Explain  your  method  of  teaching  beginning  of  fractions. 

5.  Explain  your  method  of  dividing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction. 

6.  A  produce  dealer  bought  2,000  lbs.  of  wheat  atone  time,  1,750 
;.  at  another,  at  the  rate  of  $3^5-  per  bushel.     He  sold  the  whole 

*  ^]-\  per  bushel,  and  wishes  to  invest  the  whole  amount  received 

•  the  wheat  in  barley  at  ^J  per  bushel.  How  many  bushels  of 
rle'y  can  be  purchased  ? 

7.  Reduce  34  rods  to  the  decimal  of  an  acre. 

3.  Keduce  22^,  y^-  to  decimals  and  express  the  result  in  figures 
i  words. 
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9.  Change  20  lbs.  avoirdupois  to  troy  weight  and  write  explana- 
tion. 

10.  What  part  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  a  pile  7^  feet  long,  2  fact 
high  and  3}  feet  wide  ? 

11.  Divide  83  lbs.  13  oz.  11  drs.,  bv  5. 

12.  Buffalo  is  78  deg.  55  min.  west  and  Rome  is  20  deg.  30  min. 
east  longitude.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  and  which  has  the 
earlier  time? 

13.  What  is  2  per  cent,  of  any  number  ? 

14.  Sold  two  horses  for  $100  each.  On  the  first  I  gained  ten  per 
cent.,  and  on  the  latter  I  lost  ten  per  cent.  Did  I  gain  or  lose  by 
the  transaction,  and  how  much? 

15.  I  received  $40.80  for  selling  grain  at  a  commission  of  8))er 
cent.     What  was  the  value  of  the  grain  sold  ? 

16.  How  long  must  $325.41  be  on  interest  to  amount  to  $761.44 
at  ten  per  cent  ? 

17.  Write  an  interest  bearing  negotiable  note  of  $100.25  running 
1  year,  3  months  and  14  days,  dated  at  present  place  and  time,  from 
Henry  Harris  to  Thomas  Newton,  and  find  amount  of  the  note  at 
maturity. 

18.  Write  an  order  on  M.  M.  Campbell,  trustee  of  district  No.  5. 
Caledonia,  in  favor  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cnminings  for  $100. 

19.  Explain  the  difference  between  interest  and  bank  discount. 

20.  Explain  the  process  of  making  out  a  tax  roll. 

21.  Three  men  hire  a  pasture  for  $55.50.  A  puts  in  5  cows  12 
weeks ;  B  4  cows  10  weeks,  and  C  6  cows  8  weeks.  How  much 
ought  eaoh  to  pay  '( 

22.  A  borrows  $12  00  aiid  keeps  it  2  years,  5  months  and  5  days. 
What  sum  should  he  lend  for  1  year  and  8  months  to  balance  the 
favor  ? 

23.  What  is  the  square  root  of  12.482? 

24.  A  tree  150  feet  high,  standing  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream,  was 
broken  off  125  feet  from  the  top,  and  falling  across  the  stream  the 
top  just  reached  the  other  shore.  What  was  the  width  of  the 
stream  ? 

25.  If  a  cubical  bin  8  feet  long  will  hold  411.42  bushels,  what 
must  be  the  dimensionsof  a  similar  bin  that  will  hold  1,000  bushelc' 

Geography. 

1.  Explain  your  method  of  instructing  a  class  of  beginners  in 
geography. 

2.  Name  all  the  counties  in  this  State,  west  of  the  Genesee  river. 

3.  Why  are  the  tropics  placed  23^  degrees  each  side  of  the 
equator  ? 

4.  What  important  city  near  the  center  of  the  United  States? 

5.  What  rivers  of  New  York  flow  into  Lake  Ontario? 

6.  What  is  the  area  of  New  York  State  i 

7.  Describe  the  Gulf  streams. 

8.  What  two  large  rivers  form  the  La  Plata  ? 
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9.  Bound  Spain. 

10.  Name  and  describe  tlio  largest  river  in  Enrope. 

11.  How  many  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York? 

12.  About  what  ie  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  J 

13.  About  what  is  the  population  of  the  United  States? 

14.  Over  what  waters  would  yon  pass  in  sailing  from  Chicago  to 
3anton  'f 

15.  When  it  is  noon  here,  what  time  is  it  at  all  places  directly 
ortli  and  south  of  here  ? 

16.  Which  is  the  greater,  a  degree  of  latitude  or  longitude  at  the 
|uator,  and  why ! 

17.  Define  latitude ;  longitude. 

18.  What  country  of  South  America  has  no  aea  coast? 

10,  What  country  of  Asia  is  separated  from  Africa  by  tlie  Red 
eai 

20.  In  what  counties  are  Watkiue,  Waterloo,  Poughkeepsie  and 
.ockportl 

Gb&mh&b. 

1.  What  should  one  possess  before  he  attempts  to  give  utterance  ? 

2.  Wiiat  would  you  seek  to  cultivate  in  a  pupil  as  first  in  the  order 
f  lanonage! 

3.  Name,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  different  ways  of  communi- 
atin^  thought. 

4.  I>o  you  consider  the  ability  to  speak  extempore  desirable.  If 
>,  how  would  yoH  cultivate  it  in  the  pupil  t 

5.  What  is  the  true  test  of  ft  pupil  s  understanding  of  an  article 
2ad? 

6.  Give  your  method  of  testing  the  same. 

7.  What  is  essential  to  a  correct  use  of  language? 

8.  Define  grammar. 

9.  Is  it  possible  ta  speak  or  write  well,  without  an  acfnrate 
Oowlcdge  of  grammar) 

10.  What  uses  does  grammar  eerve ! 

11.  Give  a  summary  of  the  process  to  speak  and  write  accurately 
r»d  fluently,  giving  original  thoughts  if  you  have  any. 

12.  Write  an  article,  punctuating  and  capitalizing  properly,  about 
Our  attendance  at  the  institute,  giving  special  benefita  received,  if 
f»y,  and  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  institutes  as  now  conducted. 
te  assured  your  article  will  be  read  by  no  one  but  the  school  com- 
liesioner. 

13.  The  same  of  school  commissioners'  visits  to  schools. 

The  State  Superintendent  asks  the  commissioners  the  above 
iieetions.  They  need  your  evidence  in  answering  them  correctly. 
Jonest  opinions  will  be  respected. 

14.  Wnat  parts  of  speech  admit  of  comparison  S 

15.  Give  examples  of  different  waysof  comparison. 

Ifi.  Give  examples  of  different  ways  of  forming  plural  of  nouns, 
17.  The  same  of  possessive  of  nouns. 
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18.  Give  synopsis  of  the  verb  work,  third  person,  singular,  active 
voice. 

19.  The  same,  progressive  form. 

20.  The  same,  passive  voice. 

21.  Correct  the  following  expressions,  if  incorrect,  and  give 
reasons :  (a)  I  have  broke  my  slate,  (b)  I  had  ought  to  go.  (c) 
I  must  lay  down,  (d)  A  sitting  hen.  (e)  I  saw  a  man  drinking 
wine  with  a  Roman  nose. 

22.  Analyze  according  to  some  familiar  plan,  or  diagram,  the  last 
sentence. 

23.  The  same,  the  following  :     A  kid,  standing  on  the  roof  of  a 
house,  railed  at  a  wolf  passing  by.     To  him  the  wolf  replied,  ^'  Not 
you,  but  the  roof  rails  at  me."     Often  time  and  place  make  timid   . 
men  bold. 

Orthography. 

1.  Define  orthography. 

2.  What  is  a  letter? 

>  3.  How  many  letters  in  the  English  language  ? 

4.  How  many  sounds  do  these  letters  represent  ? 

5.  How  are  they  divided  ? 

6.  Indicate  these  sounds  by  means  of  characters  which  arc  used 
iuiWebster's  Dictionary,  printing  the  letters  in  small  Roman 
characters. 

7.  What  is  a  syllable? 
.  8.  What  is  a  word  ? 

9.  What  is  a  word  of  one  syllable? 

10.  What  is  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables  called  ? 

11.  Whfit  is  SLpriinitive  word 'i 

12.  What  is  a  derivative  word  ? 

13.  What  18  a  simple  word  ? 

14.  What  is  a  compound  word  ? 

15.  What  is  accent,  and  how  indicated  ?  / 

16.  Give  an  example. 

17.  What  is  orthoepy  ? 

18.  What  is  emphasis ;  how  indicated  in  script,  and  how  wonM 
these  words  be  printed  ? 

19.  What  is  elocution  ? 

Physiology. 

1.  Explain  the  bone  system  of  the  human  body,  and  its  use. 

2.  How  are  the  extremities  of  movable  bones  united  ? 

3.  AVhat  exists  between  these  extremities? 

4.  What  use  do  they  serve? 

5.  What  purpose  do  bones  in  the  joints  serve? 

6.  Of  what  is  bone  principally  composed  ? 

7.  Explain  the  muscular  system  and  its  use? 

8.  How  are  they  attached  to  tlie  bones  ? 
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9.  Explain  their  operation. 

10.  Of  what  18  the  circulatory  63'8tein  composed  ? 

11.  What  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  body  ? 

12.  Explain  the  use  and  operation  of  the  heart. 

13.  Explain  the  use  and  operation  of  the  lungs. 

14.  Give  an  outline  of  the  nervous  system. 

15.  Where  is  the  seat  of  sensation  and  nervous  energy  ? 

16.  By  what  are  all  the  operations  of  the  human  system  controlled  i 

17.  Explain  the  operation  of  the  will  on  the  body. 

18.  What  is  necessary  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the  body? 

19.  To  a  healthful  condition  of  the  mind  ? 

20.  Give  in  the  order  of  their  importance  the  elements  essential 
life. 

21.  Of  what  kind  of  food  should  persons  living  in  cold  climates 
d  those  working  in  the  open  air,  partake  ? 

22.  Intellectual  workers  ? 

23.  Persons  of  sedentary  habits  ? 

24.  Explain  the  process  of  digestion. 

25.  Name  the  vital  organs. 

26.  Is  the  skin  a  vital  organ  ? 

27.  Name  the  senses. 

28.  Explain  the  process  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 

29.  Give  some  general  rules  for  health  applicable  not  only  to 
neral  life,  but  to  the  school  room  and  teacher. 

School  La.w. 

1.  Is  a  verbal  contract  of  trustees  and  teachers  valid  ? 

2.  On  what  must  you  rely  in  such  contracts  ? 

3.  What  would  you  advise  in  such  transactions  ? 

4.  What  is  the  school  law,  if  not  specified  in  the  contract,  in  re- 
ion  to  teachers  serving  (a)  as  janitors,  (b)  taking  holidays,  (c) 
cing  time  without  consent  of  trustee,  (d)  enforcing  order,  (e)  in- 
tiites  ? 

School  Management  and  Methods. 

1.  Describe  your  plan  of  organizing  a  school. 

2.  How  would  you  seek  to  overcome  multiplicity  of  classes? 

3.  Do  you  write  out  a  program  of  school  work  and  post  it  in 
tonspicuous  place  in  the  school  room  ? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  ? 

6.  What  is  the  first  essential  principle  in  school  government? 

6.  How  would  you  seek  to  secure  order? 

7.  ^ame  some  of  the  principal  objects  you  strive  to  attain  in 
lool  work. 

8.  Mention  some  principles  of  teaching. 

UNrrED  States  History  and  Civil  Government. 

1.  By  what  people  and  when  was  New  York  State  first  settled  ? 

2.  Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies. 

45 
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3.  What  principle  of  taxation  did  the  colonists  contend  for? 

4.  When  did  Lincoln  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclamation? 

5.  When,  where  and   by  which  aide  was  the  first  shot  of  the 
rebellion  fired? 

6.  Who  was  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ? 

7.  Name  your  supervisor  and  town  clerk. 

8.  Name  the  officers  of  the  President's  cabinet. 

9.  Who  is  your  congressman,  and  what  is  his  salary  ? 

10.  Name  all  the  State  officers  elected  by  the  people. 

11.  How  are  assemblymen  and  senators  paid,  and  how  much? 

12.  Name  qualifications  requisite  for  jurors. 

13.  What  is  the  lowest  court  in  the  State  ? 

14.  What  is  a  iury  ? 

15.  Who  are  the  State  canvassers? 

16.  Who  is  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  what  is 
his  salary  ? 

Moral  character  and  ability  to  impart  instruction  being  satisfac- 
tory, the  required  standard  for  a  third  grade  license  was  seventy- 
five  per  cent. ;  for  a  second  grade  license  was  eighty-five  percent; 
for  a  first  grade  license  was  ninety  per  cent. 

During  the  thiixi  week  of  March,  together  with  my  worthy  co* 
laborer,  commissioner  Curtice,  we  apportioned  the  school  money  to 
the  several  districts  of  the  county. 

On  the  application  and  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees^  com- 
missioner Preston,  of  Ontario,  and  myself,  made  an  order  altering 
the  boundary  lines  of  Nos.  3,  Livonia,  Livingston  county,  and 
Crtuadice,  Ontario  county.  I  also,  with  the  advice  and  consent  <>f 
the  trustees,  granted  an  order  altering  the  district  boundaries  of 
Nos.  7  and  10,  Geneseo* 

The  compulsory  act  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  text-book  law  is  a  nuisance.     I  find  that  one  district 
adopted  one  kind,  an  adjoining  district  another,  and  so  it  goes. 
There  is  no  uniformity  of  the  books  used. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  a  few  cases,  I  find  trustees  inquiring 
after,  not  the  best,  but  the  cheapest  teacher,  and  I  have  tried  to 
impress  it  upon  them  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest. 

The  Geneseo  normal  school  has  done  a  great  work  in  advancing 
education,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  feel  themselves 
under  lasting  obligations  to  its  able  principal.  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  for  the  interest  taken  and 
practical  work  accomplished.  In  my  judgment,  the  normal  schools 
are  accomplishing  the  work  designed  by  the  Legislature  when  they 
were  established. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  I  think  that  I  can  with  propriety 
safely  repeat  my  words  of  last  year,  that  we  are  still  improving  i^ 
our  educational  work,  and  that  the  schools,  with  a  few  exceptiooSj 
have  done  well. 
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One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  schools  is  the  frequent  change  of 
tetachers. 

Good  teachers  should  be  retained. 

Parents  should  visit  the  schools  often. 

I  believe  our  scliool  system  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
needs  no  changes  except  something  that  may  make  it  more  efficient 
in  carrying  out  its  purpose. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  would  express  my  obligations  to  tlie 
trustees  and  teachers  for  their  hearty  co  operation,  and  for  the  re- 
spect shown  me. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  their  kind- 

at 

nes8  and  hospitality,  to  my  colleagues  and  educational  friends  for 
their  advice  and  counsel,  and  to  the  Department  for  favors  granted 
and  prompt  answers  to  all  my  communications. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FOSTER  W.  WALKER, 

School  Commissioner. 
Caledonia,  November  12,  1880. 


MADISON  COUNTY  —  First  District. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  PiibUc  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  your  direction,  the  following  report  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

Circumstances  will  not  warrant  me  in  saying  that  the  past  year 
lias  witnessed  all  the  improvements  in  our  common  schools  that  one 
Aoronghly  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  could  wish  for,  yet 
Jt  has  been  my  pleasure  to  witness  many  gratifying  results. 

Teachers  are  mi.»re  wide  awake  and  seem  to  have  more  spirit  for 
the  work.  Trustees,  in  many  cases,  are  looking  more  to  the  quali- 
^cations  of  teachers,  instead  of  the  cheapness,  as  formerly. 

While  many  edifices  are  poor  excuses  for  school-houses,  it  has 
^n  i^ratifying  to  see  a  few  districts  yield  to  argument,  and  repair 
the  old  structure  or  build  new. 

Tlie  teachers'  association,  established  last  yeai^  and  the  teach- 
ers' institute,  held  twice  in  each  year,  are  important  factors  in  ele- 
^^ting  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  in- 
creased interest  taken  at  each  successive  on^  oi  these  meetings,  and 
still  more  so  to  see  that  the  schools  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  them. 

I  have  made  224  visits  during  the  past  year.  In  a  great  many 
instances,  I  have  found  the  teacher  doing  with  her  might,  mind  and 
^f'enorth,  her  whole  duty,  and  doing  it  well.  Many  of  the  excep- 
fioiial  cases  are  where  the  teacher  has  taken  up  the  work  of  teach- 
•'^gasa  temporary  employment. 

1  have  made  it  a  rule  to  advise  the  teacher  who  does  not  do  satis- 
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factory  work,  of  her  faults,  and  tell  her  how  she  can  improve. 
These  criticisms  are  received  in  tlie  best  of  spirits,  and  result  iu 
mncli  pood. 

I  find  a  great  lack  of  school  apparatus,  such  as  globes,  outline 
maps,  blackboards,  etc.  In  the  construction  of  school  buildings, 
litt  e  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation. 

I  have  licensed  216  teachers  within  the  past  year.  The  greater 
portion  of  these  were  teachers  whom  I  had  previously  licensed. 

I  usually  hold  public  examinations,  one  in  each  town  twice  a  year, 
giving  one  day  in  a  place.  This  time  is  too  limited  for  a  sufficiently 
thorough  examination.  Many  come  to  my  otficefor  inspection,  and 
thouorh  it  is  inconvenient  for  me  man v  times,  I  do  notdiscourai^eit. 
It  is  my  experience  that  public  examinations  do  not  alford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  bringing  out  the  different  points  of  qualification  neces- 
sary fur  a  teacher  to  have,  that  private  examinations  do. 

It  it  were  not  for  bringing  together  so  many  in  one  examination 
class,  I  should  be  in  favor  of  having  uniform  examination  ques- 
tions throughout  the  State.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to  hold 
all  examinations  at  one  date,  and,  of  course,  make  large  classes  nec- 
essary, not  giving  much  opportunity  for  jndging  qualifications,  ex- 
cept from  examination  papers. 

I  notice  a  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  the  scliools.  This 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  a  frequent  change  of  trnstees. 
Trustees  should  continue  in  office  longer  than  one  year,  or  what 
would  be  better,  abolish  tlie  present  system  of  trusteeship,  and 
establish  a  "  town  board"  of  trustees,  and  let  the  employment ot 
teachers  rest  with  them.  This  would  obviate  manv  difficulties.  I^ 
would  remove  the  temptation  to  trustees  under  the  present  system, 
to  make  a  change  of  teachers  and  employ  particular  one^^  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  such  as  gettin2:  the  teacher  to  board  with  them, 
and  thus  make  a  little  profit  to  themselves,  etc.  And  again,  the 
secretary  of  this  "town  board"  would,  doubtless,  be  a  competent 
person  to  keep  district  accounts,  and  report  accurately  to  the  com- 
missioner at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Many  districts  employ  cheap  teachers  in  order  not  to  expend 
more  than  the  public  money,  and  have  their  school  taught  23  weeks 
in  the  year  only,  thus  complying  with  the  requirement  necessary  t^ 
draw  public  money.  To  overcome  this  evil,  an  increased  apportion- 
ment seems  advtsable,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  th:^t 
there  would  be  more  pains  taken  to  secure  excellent  teachers,  and 
more  than  28  weeks  taught. 

The  suggestion  that  the  school  year  be  changed,  to  begin  Auirust 
1st,  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable.  The  annual  school  meeting 
should  be  held  some  time  in  August.  This  would  give  the  trustee 
an  opportunity  to  act  for  the  whole  of  his  school  year.  It  would 
also  remove  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  tail  term,  and  reporting 
one  portion  of  it  in  one  annual  report  and  the  remainder  in  ano  her- 

The  teachers'  institutes  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  this  county. 
There  is  an  increased  interest  taken  in  them.     At  our  last  session  a 
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larger  number  of  teachers  was  present  than  we  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  witnessins:  in  this  eountv.  These  institutes  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  associations,  inspiring  teachers  to  greater  activity, 
givinsj  them  new  and  better  ideas,  makin"^  them  stronger  tor  the 
arduous  duties  they  have  to  perform.  Altogether,  the  institutes 
are  gaining  ground,  and  popular  sentiment  is  becoming  more  and 
luure  in  favor  of  them. 

I  believe  the  normal  schools  afford  superior  advantages  in  pre- 
paring persons  for  the  work  of  teaching.  M3'  regret  is,  that  so  few, 
compared  with  the  many  now  engaged  in  teaching,  Iiave  received 
those  advantages.  If  teachers  could  receive  better  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  standard  of  qualification  be  raised,  there  would 
be  greater  inducements  for  persons  to  fit  and  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  as  a  life-work,  and  tliey  naturally  would  seek  the  best 
advantages  afforded  for  such  preparation.  The  normal  schools  fur- 
nish the  training  needed  by  every  teacher. 

Madison  University,  located  at  Hamilton,  is  a  flourishing  Baptist 
iustitntion  of  learning.  Althou£:h  established  in  the  interest  of 
ministerial  education,  it  gives  literary  advantages  to  all.  The 
alumni  are  found  in  all  the  professions.  It  consists  of  three  depart- 
ments, VIZ.  :  theological,  college  and  academic.  The  academic 
department,  or  Colgate  academy,  as  it  is  called,  strengthened  by  a 
large  endowment  fund,  and  an  excellent  faculty,  stands  in  the  lirst 
rank  as  an  institution  of  learning.  Its  annual  average  of  students 
in  attendance  is  about  100. 

In  conclusion,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  its  official  courtesies,  and  for 
the  prompt  attention  it  has  given  to  frequent  inquiries. 

Your  humble  servant, 

G.  NEWTON  WHITE, 

School  Corrvmissionen 

Georgbtowx,  November  16,  1880. 


MADISON  COUNTY  — Si-:coxD  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmodr, 

SuperinUndent  of  Puhlio  Instruction: 

Sir. — In  conformity  with  your  request,  the  following  report  of 
educational  matters  in  this  commissioner  district  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

The  second  commissioner  district  of  Madison  county  embraces  the 
8'x  towns  of  Cazenovia,  Fenner,  Lenox,  Smithiield,  Stockbridge  and 
Sullivan,  being  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

By  the  favor  of  tiie  people  of  the  district,  tlie  majority  of  whom 
"f>M  political  sentiments  adverse  to  my  own,  I  am  near  the  close  of 
^"e  second  year  of  the  second  term  of  my  incumbency  of  the  highly 
^Diportant  office  of  School   commissioner;   and,   therefore,  I   will 
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venture  to  use  the  more  freedom  in  describing  our  educational 
interests. 

There  are,  in  this  commissioner  district,  101  school  districts,  includ- 
ing parts  of  joint  districts,  the  school-houses  ot  wliich  are  in  this 
county.     Of  these,  16  are  in  Cazenovia,  14  in  Fcnner,  27  in  Lenox, 
9  in  Smithtield,  15  in  Stockbridge,  and  20  in  Sullivan.     There  are, 
also,  7  parts  of  joint  districts  the  school-houses  of  which  are  in  other 
counties.     Cazenovia  has  four  of  these,   Lenox  one,  Stockbridge 
one,  and  Sullivan  one. 

Several  of  the  school  districts  have,  built  new  school- houses,  of 
improved  construction,  during  my  term  of  office,  while  others  have 
rebuilt  or  made  important  changes  upon  their  school-houses,  so  as 
to   make  them   more  convenient  and  comfortable  for  school  pur- 
poses.    One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  school-houses  in  the 
district,  is  the  new  edifice  in   union  district,  Xo.  9,  Lenox,  in  the 
enterprising  village  of  Canastota.     Remembering  how  greatly  tlie 
village  had  suffered  from  incendiary  tires,  the  noble  example  it  has 
placed  before  the  other  districts  of  the  town  and  commissioner  dis- 
trict seems  truly  wonderful.     It  is  eminently  worthy,  in  all  respects, 
of  the  oldest  union  school  district  in  my  jurisdiction,  and  it  Ihis  had 
and  will  continue  to  have  an  important  influence  in  other  districts, 
in  favor  of  better  school-houses.     To  Prof.  Aaron  White,  for  many 
years  the  excellent  principal  of  Canastota  union    school,  but  now 
teacher  in  Cazenovia  seminary,  mucii  of  the  credit  of  this  superior 
editice  belongs.    Long  may  it  remain  a  monument  of  his  zeal  for  popu- 
lar education,  and  a  titting  testimonial  to  the  noble  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  district  in  the  same  worthy  cause.     Wampsville  and  also 
Lenox  Basin,  in  the  town  of  Lenox ;  District  No.  5,  Cazenovia ;  Oak- 
Hill,  Sullivan  ;  and  other  districts  elsewhere,  have  imitated  Canastota, 
according  to  tlieir  means,  so  that   the  work  of  replacing  former  im- 
perfect structures  with  modernized  school-houses,  of  improved  con- 
struction, is  well   begun,  and  we  may  justly  hope  that  a  new  era 
of    better   school   architecture  has   dawned    upon    us,    which  will 
permeate  to  all  parts  of  the  district,  producing  the  desired  bcneticial 
results. 

During  the  past  year,  my  ill-health  has  interfered  somewhat  with 
my  supervision  of  the  schools ;  but,   by  correspondence  and  other- 
wise, the  condition  of  the  schools  has  been  ascertained,  and  neces- 
sary advice  has  been  given,  so  that  the  hope  is  confidently  indulged, 
that  the  educational  interests  of  the  district  have  not  suffered  througl^- 
the  commissioner's  illness.     At  the  present  time,   his  life  spared 
and  health  in  part  restored,  by  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence, 
the  commissioner  hopes  to  so  perform  the  remaining  duties  uf  hi& 
official  term,  as  not  only  to  conserve  the  educational  interests  of  the 
district,  but  to  meet  the  approbation  of  his  constituents,  and  the  ex- 
pectaiionsof  the  Department  of  Instruction. 

Experience  and  observation  have  convinced  me  that  three  trustees 
are,  iu  &ume  cases,  better  than  one.  It  prevents  hasty  engagenien^^ 
of  teachers,  and  usually  secures  impartiality  in  their  omployuient. 
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In  sorae  few  districts,  women  have  been  elected  to  office,  at  the 
cent  annual  meeting.^.  If  women  are  to  vote,  and  also  hold  office, 
seems  to  me  but  proper  that  they  should  be  placed  upon  the  same 
K)ting  as  men,  when  they  have  the  requisite  qualifications,  in  other 
jspects,  except  being  voters  at  town  meetings. 

The  "  Township  System  "  of  public  schools  has  been  but  .little 
iscussed  in  this  district.  From  what  I  have  heard  of  its  practical 
'orking,  in  other  States,  I  would  favor  its  adoption  in  this  State, 
oping  that  some  of  the  evils  of  the  ^'District  System"  would 
lereby  be  eradicated.     Much  of  the  unpleasant  duties  of  my  office 

connected  with  the  alteration  or  the  dissolution  of  school  dis- 
icts.  Town  boards  of  education  would  probably  be  composed  of 
)me  of  the  best  educated  and  most  influential  citizens,  interested  in 
Jncational  matters. 

There  are  but  three  union  schools  in  this  commissioner  district — 
Sanastota,  Ciiiltenango  and  Cazenovia,  organized  in  the  order 
ained.  The  first  two  have  excellent  school-houses,  with  necessary 
utbuildings  and  ample  grounds.  Cazenovia  has  been  utilizing  its 
ireeold  buildings,  whicli  have  been  put  in  good  repair,  and  sup- 
lied  with  improved  furniture.  An  important  addition  is  proposed 
)bc  attached  to  the  principal  school-house,  which,  when  completed, 
'ill  make  the  school  accommodations  of  the  beautiful  village,  ample 
)rmany  years  to  come.  Several  more  of  our  village  districts  ought 
)  become  union  school  districts,  and  enjoy  the  superior  advantages 
f  the  graded  system,  and  an  efficient  board  of  education. 

But  few  of  the  districts  manifest  much  interest  in  their  libraries. 
Qdeed,  many  of  them  seem  to  regard  the  district  library  very  much 

1  the  light  of  a  nuisance.  Whether  a  town  library  of  the  same 
laracter  would  find  greater  favor  is  somewhat  problematical, 
ooks,  to  be  read,  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  meet  the 
■stes  of  those  who  are  expected  to  read  tliem. 

Prom  the  abstract  of  trustees'  reports,  herewith  submitted,  you  will 
aru  the  financial  statements,  and  statistical  information  required 
ointhem.  These  reports,  as  usual,  are  many  of  them  imperfect; 
It  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  correct  manifest  errors,  and  render 
'em  as  accurate  as  possible,  so  far  as  the  apportionment  of  the  pub- 

2  moneys  is  concerned  especially. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  annually  in  the  county  during 
y  term  of  office,  with  manifest  advantage  to  most  of  the  teachers 
Uo  have  attended  them,  and  consequent  benefit  to  their  schools. 
'lose  for  the  present  year  were  held  at  Morrisville  and  Cazenovia. 
ie  firet,  held  in  the  spring  at  Morrisville,  between  the  winter  and 
namer  terms  of  the  schools,  was  successfully  conducted  by  Pro- 
«sor  F.  P.  Lantry  and  Professor  E.  V.  De  Graff,  both  of  whom 
'e  experienced  instructors.  The  other  was  held  in  September  at 
azenovia,  and  was  conducted  by  Professor  Lantry  in  liis  usual 
^ppy  manner,  assisted  by  Professor  C.  H.  Dunn.  In  most 
'j^pecta,  the  institute  was  very  successful,  sorae  200  teachers  being 
^  attendance. 
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But  few  teachers  from  the  State  normal  schools  have  found  em- 
ployment in  the  schools  of  the  district,  still  their  success  has  beeu 
such  as  to  make  us  wish  for  more  of  similar  well  trained  teacliere. 
The  normal  schools  are  evidently  doing  a  good  work  and  ought  to 
be  sustained,  and  their  efficiency  increased  as  much  as  possible. 

The  proposed  "  unification"  of  our  school  system  does  not  com- 
mend itseli  to  my  approval.  The  present  system  has  worked  well 
in  most  respects,  securing  us,  generally,  competent  State  Superin- 
tendents; and,  so  long  as  we  are  enabled  by  it  to  obtain  competent 
chiefs  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  as  at  present,  the 
necessity  of  a  change  does  not  appear  obvious. 

My  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  are  due  to  commissioner 
G.  Newton  White,  of  the  first  commissioner  district,  for  assistance 
rendered  and  numerous  professional  favors  conferred  upon  me  dur- 
ins:  my  illness. 

The  favors  of  the  Department,  rendered  mo  during  my  term  of 
office,  have  been  numerous;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
express  my  earnest  thanks  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  kind  consideration  he  has  ever  given  to  my  requests, 
and  the  gentlemanly  courtesy  with  which  he  has  ever  treated  me. 

Permit  me  to  hope  that  these  statements  and  suggestions,  most 
respectfully  submitted  to  your  consideration,  will  meet  your  appro- 
bation. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  E.  TOPPIN, 
School  Commissioner. 

Cazenovia,  December  15,  1880. 


MONROE  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmocr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  your  request  in  circular,  July  20, 1880, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

Owing  to  the  ill-health  of  commissioner  Allen  J.  Ketchara,  of  the 
second    district    of    this    county,    I    have    been    called    upon   to 

f)erform  the  duties  of  his  office,  as  well  as  my  own,  until  Ans^ust 
ast.  Although  devoting  my  entire  time  to  the  discharge  of  ofliciHl 
duties,  much  which  should  have  been  done  was  of  necessity  omitr 
ted.  Within  the  past  year,  I  have  made  1(»4  half-day  school  visita- 
tions, about  150  visits,  visiting  three  schools  per  day.  Less  than  half* 
day  visits  are  not  at  all  pleasing  to  me,  but  I  have  been  obliged  ^ 
make  the  shorter  ones,  and  still  neglect  some  of  the  schools  in  the 
second  district. 

The  improvement  in  the  2:reater  portion  of  the  schools  has  been 
marked,  as  well  by  the  people  Jis  myself ;  and,  from  commendations 
received,  I  judge  that  the  people  really   value  the  work  of  their 
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commissioner.  One  noticeable  improvement  —  no  more  croaking 
in  regard  to  institutes,  or  thorough  examinations,  but  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  of  both  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
people. 

My  method  of  examination  is :  Written  answers  or  solutions  and 
answers  to  questions  presented  upon  printed  slips.  While  the 
questions  are  designed  to  show  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  are  also  intended  to  show  breadth 
of  culture,  power  of  demonstratiop,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  education,  as  illustrated  in  methods  of  school  work. 
Dj  way  of  improvement,  I  propose  hereafter  to  hold  two  days  ex- 
aminations at  different  places  in  my  district,  following  the  institute 
and  incorporating  quite  exteusively  into  such  examinations  the 
vork  of  the  institute.  As  the  institute  is  for  the  teacher,  the 
teacher  must  be  for  the  institute,  and  if  the  teachers  understand  my 
ideas  in  relation  thereto  (which  they  will  or  quit  the  business),  the 
attendance  will  be  largely  increased,  and  possible  results  obtained 
in  more  of  the  rural  schools.  Number  of  teachers  lipensed  during 
the  year,  186 ;  number  in  force,  October  1,  1880,  131,  viz.:  24 
first  grade,  94  second  grade,  one-half  of  which  expire  April  1,  1^81, 
13  third  grade  expiring  April  1,  1881.  Upon  first  examination  I 
grant  only  third  grade.  After  one  term  or  more  teaching  the 
applicant  having  shown  natural  executive  ability  and  tact  in  school 
work,  and  re-examination,  I  grant  second  grade,  and  first  grade  only 
to  those,  for  whom,  by  their  language,  the  State  Department 
intends  them. 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  that  if 
the  State  money  apportionment  upon  the  number  of  resident  chil- 
dren of  school  age  was  done  away  with,  and  the  whole  apportioned 
Qpon  the  total  average  attendance  for  the  school  year,  or  the  first 
twenty-eight  weeks  of  any  school  in  the  school  year,  that  the  result 
would  be :  1.  Better  schools.  2.  Less  districts.  3.  Increasing 
interest  in  the  schools,  on  the  part  of  the  people.  I  think  a  careful 
study  of  the  first  statistical  report  hei'ewith  submitted  proves  this.  I 
Would  also  suggest  that  the  school  year  should  begin  upon  the  1st 
day  of  August.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  same 
teacher  in  a  school  for  the  year. 

It  has  been  my  habit,  when  I  found  a  school -house  in  bad  condi- 
tion, in  whatever  wanting,  to  visit  trustees,  and  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district,  talk  with  them  in  relation  to  the  needs  and 
Wants  of  their  school,  talk  to  the  pupils,  tell  them  how  much  better 
» well  furnished  school  was  doing,  etc.,  thus  intending  to  arouse 
the  people  to  greater  interest  in  the  public  school.  Several  new 
school  buildings,  many  repairs,  re-seated,  etc.,  attest  increased  in- 
terest. You  ask  concerning  the  condition  of  public  education. 
This  in  general  is  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  interest  manifested  in 
tne  pubfic  school  by  the  people  of  the  district.  On  an  average, 
taking  age  of  pupils  into  consideration,  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment ana  advancement,  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  improved 
46 
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metliods  of  instruction,  giving  us  pupils  with  enlarged  reasoning 
powers  and  capabilities,  and  less  of  the  toe-a-erack,  parroty,  pigmy- 
minded  impossibilities.  To  the  improvement  of  the  •condition  of 
public  education  should  the  best  energies  of  the  scliool  commis- 
sioner bo  directed ;  and  he  who  delights  in  beholding  expanding 
intellects,  the  child  to  become  not  a  humanity,  but  a  man — not  a 
walking  stomach,  but  an  enlightened  American  citizen,  will  so  direct 
his  energies.  His  work  as  commissioner  will  then  be  appreciated 
by  an  intelligent  and  considerate  public. 

In  this  countv,  institute  work' is  dulv  ranked  a  necessitv.  The 
two  institutes  held  thus  far  durini^  my  official  term,  conducted  by 
Professors  Northam  and  Lantrv,  have  been  eminently  snccessfnl. 
A  discerning  public  do  not  fail  to  highly  commend  them. 

The  work  of  the  normal  schools,  as  exemplified  by  their  gradu- 
ates, I  believe  to  be  all  that  the  State  could  reasonably  expect,  bat 
a  large  class  attend  for  a  term  of  twenty  weeks,  come  out,  and  in 
some  instances  have  received  certificates.  Their  work  in  the  school 
room  shows  that  scholarship  is  wanting  to  make  the  methods 
learned  of  practical  value.  This  could  be  remedied  by  makinp:  the 
entrance  examinations  more  thorough  and  searching.  Failures,  on 
the  part  of  such  so-called  normals,  have  caused  many  to  decy  the 
utility  of  the  normal  schools.  Personiilly,  I  regard  them  as 
grand  auxiliaries  in  the  teacher  making  business,  but  whether 
results  guarantee  the  large  outlay  of  money  necessary  to  sustain 
thein,  is  a  question  upon  which  the  people  disagree. 

There  are  only  two  private  schools  in  my  district — a  few  pnpils 
in  each.  I  have  not  visited  them  as  yet.  The  union  free  schools 
of  Fairport  and  Webster  are  doing  noble  work.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  several  village  schools,  as  yet  under  the  old  law. 

I  desire  to  express  thanks  for  advice  and  favors  often  granted, 
for  counsel,  and  indorsement  of  my  expressed  determination  before 
the  teachers  in  institute  assembled,  not  omitting  your  address, 
complimented  alike  by  people  and  teachers. 

Soliciting  your  counsel  and  forbearance  during  ray  official  future, 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

LUCIUS  N.  ALLEN, 

School  (JoTnmlssioner. 

HoNEOYE  Falls,  Deceinber  10,  1880. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

SuperinUndent  of  Public  Instrvction : 

Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  circu- 
lar of  July  20,  1880,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following 
report : 
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During  the  year  commencing  October  1,  1879,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1880,  three  hundred  and  fonr  official  school  visits  were 
made,  averaging  one  half  day  to  each  department. 

I  have  fonnd,  by  the  past  two  yeai-s'  experience,  that  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  schools  depends  very  largely  upon  the  attention  given 
them  of  school  officers.  My  time  and  attention  have  been  wholly 
given  to  school  work,  since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  1  verily  believe  there  can  be  seen  a 
decided  iraprovemunt  in  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  this 
county. 

There  were  235  licensed  teachers  employed  lastj'ear,  208of  whom 
had  their  certificates  renewed,  and  the  remaining  27  received  teach- 
ers' certificates  atter  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  In 
order  that  all  the  schools  may  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers,  162  are  required.  The  surplus  number  of  licensed 
teachers  in  this  county  is  limited. 

The  written  method  for  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates  has  been  adopted  and  strictly  adhered  to.  We  have 
many  reasons  for  advocating  the  written  method,  and  deem  it  a 
pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  those  commissioners  who  have  not 
yet  adopted  it 

Licenses  are  not  granted  to  any  person  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  our  schools  if  none 
were  licensed  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

A  uniform  method  of  examination  should  be  established  through- 
ont  the  State,  thus  tending  to  advance  the  interest  of  our  public 
schools  and  raise  the  responsible  work  of  teaching  to  a  more  penna- 
nent  profession. 

In  relation  to  the  compulsory  education  law,  I  need  only  to  say 
that  it  is  a  failure.  Experience  has  convinced  me  that  children 
under  six  years  of  age  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  school. 

The  apportionment  of  public  moneys  should  be  based  upon  the 
average  attendance,  and  not  in  part  on  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
consideration  that  very  few  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years  attend 
our  public  schools  any  portion  of  the  school  year.  I  would  suggest 
*  change  in  school  age  as  follows : 

Instead  of  including  all  children  between  the  agefe  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  in  the  census,  for  making  an  apportionment  of 
school  moneys,  take  such  only  as  are  between  six  and  eighteen 
years.  Much  might  be  said  in  support  of  a  change  as  suggested 
ftbove,  but  for  fear  of  trespassing  I  refrain. 

In  the  settlement  of  difficulties  arising  in  school  districts,  out  of 
^nool  affairs,  very  much  is  left  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
^hool  officer  to  decide,  on  account  of  the  school  laws  of  this 
^tate  nof  being  very  explicit  on  many  disputed  points.  It  afibnls 
^^6  pleasure  to  say  to  tiie  people  of  Montgomery  county,  that  we 
l^avea  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  who  is  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  all  tlie  schools  of  the  Empire  State,  and  will  sustain  all 
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such  measares  which  have  for  their  object  the  future  welfare  of  her 
schools. 

Thtf  Montgomery  county  teachers'  association  was  held  in  the 
village  of  Amsterdam,  in  April  last,  and  was  in  session  two  days. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Fort  Plain,  commencing  October 
25,  and  was  in  session  live  days.  Prof.  Johonnot,  principal  con- 
ductor, and  Prof.  Pooler,  assistant.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  instruction  given  by  the  con- 
ductors was  practicaK  and  will  be  felt  in  its  influence  long  after 
they  shall  have  retired  from  institute  work. 

Concerning  the  invaluable  benefits  the  public  schools  derive  from 
the  teachers'  institute,  words  are  inadequate  to  express.  It  can  be 
very  plainly  seen  that  those  teachers  who  attend  teachers'  institutes, 
regularly  and  attentively,  do  the  best  work  in  our  schools ;  hence, 
the  necessity  for  having  a  decree  from  the  "  Department,"  requiring 
all  who  desire  to  engage  in  teaching  to  attend  the  teachers'  institute 
at  least  a  portion  of  its  session,  unless  some  disability  nece8.<«rily 
prevents  them.  The  popular  sentiment  speaks  loudly  in  favor  of 
teachers'  institutes,  and  claims  them  to  be  essential  factors  in  cor 
educational  system. 

Four  appointments  were  made  to  the  State  normal  schools  during 
the  past  year.  The  normal  schools  of  our  State  are  held  in  hign 
esteem  by  those  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  their  worth,  and 
are  regarded  as  being  the  best  schools  for  fitting  young  men  and 
young  ladies  to  become  teachers  of  our  youth. 

Two  private  schools  were  reported  to  me,  one  in  the  village  of 
Amsterdam,  and  one  in  Fort  Plain.  There  are  at  present  in  tbi^ 
county  one  academy  and  one  seminary.  The  academy  at  Amster- 
dam is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  having  for  its  princi- 
pal a  man  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  his  responsibilities.  The  semi- 
nary located  at  Fort  Plain  is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Parcel!, 
formerly  principal  of  Fairfield  Seminary.  Situated  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  it  is  destined 
to  become  second  to  none  in  the  Empire  State. 

A  number  of  school-houses  have  been  repaired,  and  thus  put  in  a 
better  condition  for  holding  schools.  Two  new  school-houses  have 
been  built  since  my  report  of  last  year.  Thus  you  see  that  the  people 
of  Montgomery  county  do  not  intend  to  remain  indifferent  toward 
the  actual  necessity  of  making  better  provisions  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  children. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  township  system.  I 
believe  that  a  change  from  the  present  system  to  that  of  the  town- 
ship would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  our  schools.  I  question  the 
propriety  of  discussing  the  township  system  in  this  report ;  hence,  its 
dismission  is  necessary. 

During  the  past  two  years,  I  have  endeavored  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  in  this 
county,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  to  the  close  of  my  term  of  office- 
The  office  of  school  commissioner  in  Montgomery  county  is  not  * 
sinecure.     When   we  consider  the   time  required  to  make  every 
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school  and  school  department  an  average  of  two  official  visits  per 
annual ;  the  time  for  holding  examinations  of  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates ;  apportioning  school  moneys  to  130  school  districts ; 
making  complete  financial  and  statistical  reports  of  all  the  schools  in 
the  county,  to  the  State  Superintendent;  settling  disputes  in  re- 
lation to  boundary  lines  between  districts;  annexing  portions  of 
some  school  districts  to  other  school  districts ;  superintending  the 
teachers'  institute,  and  attending  teachers' associations ;  and  settling 
the  multiplicity  of  disputes  arising  from  neglect  of  duty  by  schom 
officers,  or  from  not  acting  in  accordance  with  school  law  ;  no  one, 
possessing  even  an  apology  for  reason,  will  think  for  one  moment 
that  the  d[utie6  attending  the  office  of  school  commissioner  are  not 
freighted  with  important  responsibilities. 

The  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  a  tew  disappointed  office  seekers 
to  abolish  the  office  of  school  commissioner  are  very  unreasonable 
and  unjust.  I  can  conceive  of  no  subordinate  office  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  well  being  of  our  public  schools  than  the  office  of 
scliool  commisBioner. 

I  have  one  year  more  to  serve  the  people  of  Montgomery  county, 
yet  I  shall  strongly  and  persistently  oppose  all  measures  having  in 
view  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 

Two  years'  earnest,  though  perhaps  inefficient,  work  as  a  school 
commissioner  has  served  to  confirm  the  opinions  as  expressed  in 
this  report.  Other  interests  of  our  schools  claim  attention,  but  I 
must  close. 

Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  thank  you  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
which  I  have  received  from  the  Department.  My  thanks  are  due 
to  the  trustees  and  people  of  the  county  for  their  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ALONZO  GEWEYE, 

School  Commissioner. 
Speaker's  Basin,  December  28,  1880. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 
Crrv  Supekintendent's  Office,      > 
New  York,  December  6,  1880.  ) 
ffon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  JPnilic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  and  according  to  custom, 
*  have  the  honor  to  present  hei*ewith  a  detailed  report  showing  the 
^ndition  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  operations  ot  the  system  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  day  of  September  last. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  received  by  the  board  of  education 
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in  this  city,  during  the  year  ending  at  the  above  date,  was  $3,396.- 
324.92,  of  which  $591,689.54  was  the  amount  of  school  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  the  city  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  school  purposes  was 
$3,396,324.92.  Of  this  expenditure  the  following  is  an  itemized 
statement : 

For  teachers'  salaries $2,  50*^,  770  61 

For  school  apparatus 139, 11^8  78 

For  colored  schools " 27,  233  24 

For   building,    hiring,    repairing    and    furnishing 

school-houses,  etc 250,  009  8S 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses,  viz.  : 

For  fuel $74,  572  37 

For  heating  apparatus 14,  611  93 

For  janitors'  salaries 113,  204  56 

For  biticers'  salaries t;8,  480  69 

For  agents  of  truancy 12,  304  25 

For  nautical  school 7,  800  00 

For  incidental  expenses 89,  158  40 

380, 132  20 

For  corporate  schools 95, 980  21 

$3,  390,  324  93 


The  total  expenditure  for  1879  was  $3,296,910.42,  showing  an 
increase  this  year  of  $99,414.50. 

The  whole  number  ot  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board 
of  education  is  306,  classified  as  follows : 

Normal  college  and  training  department 2 

Saturday  normal  school  for  teachers 1 

Grammar  schools  for  males 4^ 

Grammar  schools  for  females 4^ 

Grammar  schools  for  both  sexes l2 

Primar}'  departments  of  grammar  schods 6"^ 

Primary  schools  (separate) 45 

Colored  schools. -"^ 

Evening  schools  (including  the  evening  high  school) 3-^ 

Nautical  school  (on  board  the  ship  St.  Mary's) 1 

Corporate  schools  (industrial    scliools,  Reformatories,  orphan 

asylums,  etc. ) ...  4^ 

Total 30^ 

The  last  mentioned  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  their  respect 
ive  boanJs  of  managers  or  trustees,  but  are  authorized  bylawt^- 
participate  in  the  school  fund.  The  corporate  schools  are  inspected 
and  examined  by  the  officers  of  tiiis  department  at  least  once  e^^* 
year,  and  the  results  of  such  examination  showing  their  conditio*- 
and  management  are  reported  to  the  board  of  education. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  attendance  of  pnpils  in 
each  class  of  schools  for  the  year,  with  the  number  of  teachers  era- 
ployed  therein,  as  compared  with  the  year  1879  : 


Schools. 


Normal  college,  training,  nauti- 
cal and  Saturday  schools 

Grammar  schools 

Primary  departm'ts  and  schools 

Colored  schools 

Evening  schools 

Corporate  schools 

Total 


Average  attendance. 


1880. 


2,G43 

42,352 

69,773 

615 

7,876 

9,543 


132,802 


1879. 


2,738 

42,206 

67,493 

713 

8,222 
9,408 


130,780 


No.  of  teachers. 


1880. 


69 
1,395 

1,660 

34 

339 

153 


1879. 


3,650 


61 

1,371 

1,618 

35 

320 

150 


3,555 


Frorft  this  table  it  may  be  seen  that  the  average  attendance  in  all 
the  schools  shows  an  increase  of  2,022  pupils  as  compared  with  the 
attendance  for  1879  ;  and  that  the  attendance  of  the  schools  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  board  of  education  shows  an  increase 
of  2,328  over  last  year.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that 
a  by-law  was  passed  November,  1879,  requiring  that  all  pupils  shall 
Represent  at  least  one  and  one-half  hours  of  each  school  session  or 
half  day,  in  order  that  they  may  be  counted  in  the  attendance. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  during  1879  was  265,607  ;  in 
j^SO  it  was  270,176.  Both  these  totals  were  obtained  by  counting, 
\n  Some  instances,  a  pupil  more  than  once,  in  conseqiTence  of  change 
^^oin  school  to  school. 
Special  returns  made  by  the  principals  show  thnt  the  whole  number 
,^ifierent  pupils  taught  during  the  y-ear  was  218,889,  an  increase 
^^^,019  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  the  preceding  year. 

Ill  the  matter  of  school  accommodation,  lam  pleased  to  be  able  to 
^^^to  that  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,*  one  additional  building 
"^^  been  completed,  and  that  live  others  now  in  process  of  erection 
^*^*1  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  coming  year.  These  live 
^"Hdings  will  furnish  school  facilities  for  7,500  pupils,  and  will 
8''^f»tly  relieve  the  overcrowded  condition  of  many  of  the  schools  in 
^''tain  sections  of  the  city. 

^  -^  reorganization  of  the  evening  schools  was  made  in  the  month  of 
^'^^e.  I'he  characteristic  features  of  these  schools  as  at  present  or- 
K^^iized  are  the  following : 

"l^**  Evening  schools  shall   be  classified  as  schools  for  juniors  and 

^Y^''^^^  t^>'  seniors.     The  former,  pupils  only  between  the  ages  of 

r^^i'teen  and  eighteen  shall  be  allowed  to  enter ;  but  no  person  shall 

"^  admitted  to  the  schools  for  senic^rs  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 

^^Xteen  years. 
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"  There  shall  be  one  term  of  the  evening  schools,  coramencingon 
the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  continuing  eighteen  weeks,  exclu- 
sive ot  the  usnal  holiday  vacations. 

"The  school  exercises  in  male  evening  schools  shall  be  commenced 
at  7i  o'clock,  and  close  at  9i  o'clock;  and  the  school  exercises  in  female 
evening  schools  shall  be  commenced  at  7J  o'clock  and  close  at  9i  o'clock 
in  the  evening  .of  the  usual  school  days.  The  doors  shall  be  opeued 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  regular  time  of  commencement  of 
school  exercises,  at  which  time  the  teacher  shall  be  present  to  maintain 
order,  and  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  commencement 
of  the  school  exercises.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  of 
commencement  of  school  exercises  the  doors  shall  be  closed,  and  no 
pupils  admitted  thereafter  during  the  evening,  except  in  the  schools 
tor  seniors,  wherein  there  shall  be  two  sessions  each  eveuing 
of  one  hour  each,  and  in  such  schools  for  seniors,  the  doors  shall  be 
closed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  regular  time  of  commencement 
of  the  exercises  of  each  session  respectively,  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  his  class  after  that  time.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
session,  in  schools  for  seniors,  the  doors  shall  be  opened  for  the  dis- 
missal and  admission  of  pupils,  and  remain  open  for  fifteen  rainntes. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  l>e  in  attendance  at  the  school 
building  during  two  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  sessions  in  the 
male  schools,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  9|  o'clock,  and  in  the 
female  schools,  between  the  hours  of  6^  and  9  o'clock  each  evening, 
for  the  examination,  registration  and  classification  of  pupils  apply- 
ing for  admission. 

1^0  persons  shall  be  admitted  to  the  evening  schools  except  those 
whose  ages  and  avocations  are  such  as  to  prevent  their  attending 
the  day  schools ;  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Pupils  desiring  admission  to  the 
schools  for  juniors,  at  the  time  4liey  apply  for  admission,  shall  be 
accompanied  by  some  responsible  person,  or  shall  present  a  certifi- 
cate satisfactory  to  the  principal,  attesting  their  identity  and  respect- 
ability. 

The  trustees  of  each  ward  in  which  evening  schools  are  located 
shall  nominate  to  the  board  of  education,  at  its  first  stated  meeting 
in  September,  a  principal  and  assistant  teachers  for  said  scbools. 
The  assistant  teachers  shall  be  nominated  in  the  order  in  which  the 
trustees  desire  them  to  be  appointed  and  employed.  An  assistant 
teacher  will  be  appointed  for  every  thirty  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance during  the  preceding  term  of  the  evening  school  held  in  the 
same  building ;  and  where  schools  shall  not  have  been  heretofore 
held,  and  in  tiie  schools  for  seniors  for  the  session  beginning  in  Oc- 
tober, 1880,  an  assistant  teacher  will  be  appointed  for  every  forty 
pupils  registered  pursuant  to  section  91  previous  to,  and  in  attend- 
ance on,  the  first  night  of  the  term.  All  assistants  shall  hold  th^ir 
situations  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  appointed.  When  the  at- 
tendance is  less  than  an  average  of  twenty>five  pupils  to  a  teacher^ 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  each  school  to  report  thefnct 
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to  the  city  superintendent,  and  also  to  the  committee  on  evening 
schools,  and  said  committee  shall  decide  what  teacher  or  teachers 
\hsll  be  discharged.  Whenever,  during  the  terra,  the  attendance  is 
In  excess  of  an  average  of  tliirty-five  pupils  to  a  teacher,  additional 
teachers  may  be  appointed  in  that  proportion. 

These  teachers  who  are  nominated  as  principals  must  each  have 
received  a  certificate  of  qualification  as  a  teacher  of  the  highest 
^de  of  grammar  schools.  No  female  teaclier  shall  be  employed  in 
my  male  evening  school.  No  teacher  shall  be  appointed  as  prin- 
cipal or  assistant  in  any  evening  school,  unless  lie  or  she  have  a 
license  for  teaching  in  the  day  sdiools ;  but  the  city  superintendent 
oiay  grant  licenses,  as  prescribed  by  law,  to  teach  in  evening  schools 
to  those  who  do  not  hold  licenses  to  teach  in  day  schools,  provided 
they  pass  an  examination  in  the  following  subjects : 

Keading,  spelling,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  arithmetic,  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations,  plane 
geometry,  physics^  geography,  and  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  ;  and  the  city  superintendent  shall,  whenever  requested  by 
the  committee  on  evening  schools,  give  such  committee  information 
and  advice  as  to  the  fitness  of  persons  nominated  by  the  trustees  of 
the  respective  wards  for  teachers  in  evening  schools. 

In  the  schools  for  juniors,  reading,  spelling,  definitions  and  pen- 
manship shall  be  taiught  in  all  the  classes.  Geography  shall  be 
taught  by  means  of  outline  maps,  and  oral  explanations  in  those 
classes  whose  grade  in  arithmetic  is  above  the  fifth  prescribed  in 
grammar  schools.  Arithmetic  shall  be  taught  in  part  by  mental 
exercises  in  calculation  and  analysis,  with  practical  applications  of 
the  principles  and  rules. 

Tne  course  of  study  in  the  schools  for  seniors  shall  embrace  the 
foUpwing  branches: 

1.  Heading,  including  spelling,  definitions  and  historical  read- 
ings ;  2,  arithmetic ;  3,  penmanship ;  4,  bookkeeping,  and  5,  com- 
position. Any  pupil  upon  his  admission  may,  at  nis  option,  select 
not  more  than  two  of  the  said  branches  of  study,  which  he  desires 
to  pursue  during  the  term. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  each  school  for  seniors,  by 
md  with  the  advice  of  the  city  superintendent,  to  arrange  an  order 
3f  exercises  for  each  evening  during  the  term. 

"  The  principal  shall  keep  records  of  the  admission,  attendance 
md  scholarship  of  the  pupils,  and  shall  report,  at  the  close  of  each 
.erm,  to  this  board  the  whole  number  taught,  with  the  average  at- 
endance  for  the  term,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may 
)o  required.  No  pupil  snail  be  marked  or  counted  as  present  who 
Iocs  not  remain  m  school  during  at  least  one-half  of  the  session, 
inlers  obliged  to  leave  earlier  on  account  of  sudden  illness. 

"No  lecture,  exhibition,  or  any  other  departure  from  the  usual 
^rder  of  exercises  shall  be  permitted  by  the  principal. 

^ ^Assistant  teachers  mav  be  employed  in  each  school  to  teach 
foreign  pupils  the  English  language,  but  shall  be  counted  in  the 
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regular  corps  of  teachers,  and  paid  as  such.  The  attendance  of 
such  classes  shall  not  be  counted  in  the  general  average  of  the 
school,  and  the  continuance  of  the  said  teachera  shall  be  in  thcdlB* 
cretion  of  the  committee  on  evening  schools." 

In  consequence  of  this  reorganization  the  number  of  evening 
schools  was  reduced.  From  present  appearances  the  change  has 
been  productive  of  good  results.  The  increased  regularity  in  the 
attendance  and  the  greater  progress  and  interest  of  the  pupils  more 
than  compensates  for  the  slightly  diminished  attendance. 

The  curriculum  in  the  normal  college  has  been  modified  and  im- 
proved, and  one  year  added  to  the  term.  This  cbange  will  enable 
the  institution  to  furnish  the  schools  with  teachers  better  trained 
and  more  mature,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  number  of  diflFerent  students  on  register  in  this  institution 
during  the  year  was  1,670;  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
was  1,303. 

Last  June  278  young  ladies  were  graduated  and  duly  licensed  to 
act  as  teachers  in  any  of  the  schools  under  the  government  of  the 
board  of  education. 

The  Saturday  session  for  teachers  was  abolislied  September  1st, 
in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  course  of  study  and  train- 
ing in  the  normal  college,  together  with  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
younger  teachers  had  received  the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  increasing 
attendance  in  the  schools,  and  their  constantly  growing  popularity^ 
speak  favorably  for  the  efficiency  with  which  commissioners,  trustees 
and  teachers  generally  perform  their  several  duties. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

JOHN   JASPER, 

Supermte  ndei\t 


NIAGARA  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendeiit  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
1879-80. 

Having  been  in  poor  health  nearly  the  whole  of  last  year,  and 
being  unable  for  this  reason  to  visit  all  of  my  schools,  I  cannot  re- 
P'  rt  as  favorably  in  regard  to  this  part  of  my  duties  as  I  would  Hl^e 
to.  I  have  visited  about  thirty  schools,  spending  one  day  in  each, 
some  of  the  rema'ning  ones  having  been  inspected  by  cominiB- 
sioner  Balnier  during  my  absence  in  Florida. 

In  most  of  the  schools  I  found  the  teachers  doing  their  duty  and 
workinof  hard,  but  in  some  of  them  there  was  a  s^eneral  lack  of  sys* 
tern  and  order. 

Although  1  think  the  schools  were  never  in  better  order  than  at 
present,  there  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement  in   methods  of 
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teaching,  qualifications  of  teachers  and  the  plan  of  hiring  them, 
and  I  would  that  some  method  might  be  agreed  upon  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  this  State,  and  presented  to  the  Legislature,  that  will 
change  the  present  manner  of  changing  teachers  and  governing 
them  in  our  common  schools. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  report  for  1879  of  commissioner 
C.  D.  Ehner,  of  Suffolk  county,  in  which  he  proposes  to  compro- 
mise between  \\\q  present  system  and  the  township  system  which 
has  been  so  vigorously  discussed. 

I  copy  the  following  from  commissioner  Elmer's  report,  in  which 
I  fully  concur: 

"  Retain  intact  the  districts  as  now  constituted,  allowing  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  annually  elect  a  sole  trustee.  These  several 
trustees  should  assemble  at  the  most  accessible  point  in  the  town, 
choose  a  chairman,  and  by  ballot,  elect  a  town  board  of  education, 
from  their  own  organization,  this  board  to  consist  of  three,  five  or 
seven  persons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  number  of 
districts  therein;  the  commissioner,  ex  <j^<?/o,  should  be  a  member  of 
these  boards  witliin  his  jurisdiction,  and  his  powers  should  be  so 
increased  that  no  teacher  could  be  employed  without  his  approval, 
save  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  board." 

Without  some  move  of  this  kind  is  made  I  do  not  think  our  com- 
mon schools  can  ever  be  raised  to  any  high  standard  of  excellence, 
for  this  reason  :  So  long  as  the  trustees  are  elected  a/nnually  and 
changed  in  most  cases  every  year,  and  so  long  as  a  teacher  can  stay 
but  one  or  two  terms  in  a  school,  the  schools  can  never  be  wliat  they 
filiould  be,  and  if  no  teacher  could  be  employed  in  my  district  with- 
out my  approval,  there  would  bo  a  great  change  of  teachers,  I  can 
assure  you. 

There  are  teachers  whom  1  license  that  1  would  not  put  in  every 
School,  though  their  education,  moral  character,  etc.,  are  such  that 
I  cannot  refuse  them  a  certificate. 

The  plan  suggested  by  commissioner  Elmer  keeps  the  election  of 
the  school  board  out  of  polities^  which  is  a  point  of  no  little  conse- 
quence. For  many  reasons  I  think  this  plan  the  best  yet  suggested, 
and  I  see  no  serious  objections  to  it. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  a  chan;^e  be  made  in  the  apportionment 
i>f  the  public  money,  especially  so  long  as  we  have  the  present  sys- 
tem. After  deducting  the  money  for  district  quotas,  I  would  divide 
the  remainder  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance^  and  not 
partly  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
district. 

There  are  three  districts  in  my  district  w^here  the  children  mostly 
attend  German  denominational  schools  and  pay  no  attention  to 
English  schools  till  they  are  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age.  In 
one  the  average  attendance  is  only  five^  and  last  year,  I  think, 
that  district  received  over  $170  public  money,  which  is  $34  that 
the  State  j)aid  for  each  one  of  those  who  attended.     The  other  two 
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districts  were  about  the  f^ame.  Is  not  sitch  a  system  of  apportion- 
ment erroneous?  The  more  the  public  money  depends,  in  amount, 
on  average  attendance  of  pupils,  the  moi'e  regularly  will  they 
attend. 

I  had  an  experience  during  the  past  summer  that  leads  me  to 
think  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  law  regarding  the  build- 
ing of  school-houses.  In  one  of  xny  districts  the  house  is  so  poor 
that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  count}^,  and  a  former  commissioner  tried 
to  condemn  it,  but  the  supervisor  would  not  act  with  him  for 
political  reasons,  and  /  have  tried  the  same  thing,  with  similar 
results.  The  children  are  really  suffering  for  want  of  a  new  house, 
and  those  who  have  children  to  send  are  in  favor  of  building,  but 
there  happens  to  be  enough  men  who  have  no  children  to  send  to 
overbalance  those  who  have,  and  they  vote  down  any  move 
toward  building,  and  this  fall  at  a  special  meeting  they  would  not 
vote  a  dcUar  for  repairs.  As  the  law  is  at  present,  those  who 
have  no  interest  in  the  school,  and  the  supervisor,  have  power  to 
keep  those  who  hcuoe  children  and  the  commissioner  from  going 
forward  and  building  a  house.  The  law  should-  be  changed  in 
some  way  so  as  to  regulate  such  matters  as  this. 

In  the  town  of  Lockport  there  is  a  joint  district  lying  partly  io 
Erie  county,  separated  from  said  county  by  the  Tonawanaa  creek. 
The  children  in  this  county  have  either  to  cross  the  creek  in  a  boat 
and  then  cross  the  fields  to  the  school-house  (thereby  committing  a 
trespass),  or  walk  one  and  one-half  miles  west,  crossing  the  creek 
on  a  bridge,  then  w^alk  the  same  distance  back  east,  making  three 
miles  in  all.  One  boy  was  drowned  while  coming  from  school  ii^ 
a  boat  last  summer. 

Now,  that  part  of  the  district  which  lies  in  this  county  shonld 
be  set  apart  and  distributed  to  districts  in  this  county,  but  the  com- 
missioner of  Erie  county  will  not  consent,  so  /  am  powerless.  I 
would  earnestly  request  the  State  Superintendent  to  examine  into 
this  matter  and  remedy  the  evil. 

1  have  but  three  normal  graduates  in  my  district  who  are  teach- 
ing, but  there  are  others  who  would  teach  could  they  obtain  schools 
at  decent  wages,  but  no  normal  graduate  can  afford  to  teach  f(»r 
$6  per  week  and  pay  board.  I  believe  the  normal  schools  are 
doing  a  grand  work,  but  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  system  of 
hiring  teachers  before  any  great  number  of  normal  graduates  can 
obtain  paying  positions  as  teachers  in  Niagara  county.  So  longa^ 
a  teacher  holding  a  second  grade  license  can  receive  as  much  within 
fifty  cents  per  week  as  a  normal  graduate,  there  is  great  need  of  ^ 
change. 

Our  institute  was  held  in  Lockport  for  one  week,  in  the  month 
of  September.  It  was  well  attended  and  generally  useful  to  the 
teachers;  but  I  think  a  spring  institute  would  better  meet  tl»e 
intera^^ts  of  those  who  attend,  as  most  of  the  attendants  are 
ladies  who  teach  only  in  summsr  y  and  from  a  spring  instUa^ 
they  could  go  right  into  their  schools  with  the  instruction  they  had 
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'eceived  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  not  wait  six  months  before  they 
an  use  it,  which  is  the  case  in  a  fall  institute.  The  pabh'c  senti- 
nent  concerning  institutes  in  this  county  is,  I  think,  that  thej 
ire  mostly  for  *'  the  teachers  to  get  together  and  have  a  good  time.'' 
The  trustees  will  not  allow  the  teaciiers  to  attend  them  if  they 
;ome  during  the  term  of  school.  One  teacher  in  my  district 
nformed  her  trustees  that  the « law  permitted  her  to  attend  the 
natitute,  and  receive  pay  while  so  doing.  They  told  her  that,  if 
ihe  would  not  attend  the  institute,  she  could  have  the  school  for 
;he  winter  term ;  but  if  she  did  attend  she  could  not ;  so,  in  order 
)o  retnin  her  position  as  teacher,  she  was  obliged  to  refrain  from 
attending  the  institute. 

I  have  licensed  teachers  as  follows:  14  first  grade;  68  second 
grade;  9  third  grade;  total,  91.  These  were  licensed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  whom  I  had  licensed  before,  on  written  exam- 
inations. 

Two  new  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year,  and  several 
bave  received  needed  repairs. 

I  have  succeeded,  in  a  few  cases,  in  influencing  trustees  to  hire 
competent  teachers,  at  fair  wages,  and  I  think,  without  exception, 
they  have  been  well  pleased. 

I  am  now  working  in  my  winter  schools,  spending  one-half  day 
u  each  school,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  every  one. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  past  favors, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  H.  LEONARD, 

School  Commissioner. 
LooKPORT,  December  10,  1880. 


NIAGARA  COUNT Y  —  Second  District. 

Qou.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Itistruction  : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  direction,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
"^it  the  following  in  addition  to  my  abstract. 

This  district  comprises  seven  towns:  Hartland,  Newfane,  Somer- 
set, Wilson,  Porter,  Lewiston  and  Niagara.  It  contains  ninety-five 
(chool  districts,  having  school-houses  m  this  commissioner  district, 
md  three  joint  districts  with  school-houses  in  an  adjoining  county. 

The  graded  schools  at  Suspension  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Licwiston  have  efiicient  teachers,  and  are  the  pride  of  the  people  and 
mtrons. 

There  is  a  private  school  in  Wilson,  also  one  in  Somerset,  which 
ire  doing  good  work. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  my  district  change  teachers  ^yi^v"^  term, 
vhich  I  think  is  decidedly  wrong.     I  think  there  should  be  a  law 
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enacted  making  the  school  term  one  year,  and  compelling  trustees 
to  hire  for  that  length  of  time,  unless  they  have  good  reasons  for 
dismissing.  1  believe  it  would  make  them  more  particular  in  their 
selections,  for  I  iind  a  greater  per  cent,  of  teachere  holding  thii-d 
grade  certificates — licensed  by  uie — teaching,  than  of  any  other  grade  ; 
and  I  believe  it  is  tor  the  simple  reason  that  the}'  teach  cheaper. 

I  made  129  official  visits,  dnring»  the  year,  and  I  find  almost  inva- 
riably that  the  large  schools  have  the  best  teachers.  We  have  too 
many  small  schools  and  weak  districts.  I  believe  it  would  be  one 
step  in  advance  to  annul  all  districts,  say,  with  less  than  30  or  40 
children  of  school  age  residing  therein. 

I  have,  in  the  last  year,  granted  3  first  grade,  47  second  grade  and 
57  third  grade  certificates ;  and  renewed  0  tiret  grade,  89  second 
grade  and  3  third  grade  certificates. 

I  require  a  written  examination  in  aritlimetic,  geography,  graiti- 
mar,  history  and  civil  government,  and  spelling;  and  an  average  of 
70  per  cent,  for  third  grade,  80  per  cent,  for  second  grade,  and  only 
give  first  grades  where  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  their  experience  in  teaching  entitles  them  to  receiv^e 
one. 

The  institute  held  in  our  county,  commencing  September  13  and 
lasting  five  days,  under  the  instrnction  of  Professors  C.  T.  Pooler 
and  li.  L  Selden,  was  largely  attended. 

The  institutes  are  growing  more  and  more  in  favor  every  year, 
and  if  teachers  would  fully  awake  to  the  importance  of  their  pro- 
fession and  of  the  good  to  be  deriv^ed  from  attendance  at  the  insti- 
tute, I  think  they  might  be  made  of  far  greater  benefit  than  even 
now.  I  find  in  my  visits  among  schools,  that  those  teachers  who  are 
the  best  posted  in  modern  ways,  and  who  have  attained  the  greatest 
success  in  teaching,  attribute  much  of  their  success  to  the  teachers' 
institute. 

We  have  a  county  teachers'  association  which  holds  its  meetings 
quarterly  and  is  supported  by  the  best  talent  that  we  have. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  D.  BALMER, 

School  Commisisioiier. 

Ransom:v'Illk,  Deceinber  3,  1880. 
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NIAGARA  COUNTY  —  Lookpoet. 

Hon.  Neil  GilmoUr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instt'uction  : 

Sir. —In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following 
special  report  as  to  educational  work  in  this  city. 

The  administration  of  school  affaire  during  the  past  season  has  been 
one  of  unusual  even tfulness and  interest.  Several  changes  havebeeu 
effected,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  as  beneficial  as  important. 
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The  changes  referred  to  are  a  reorganized  system  of  gradation  and 
classification,  a  new  course  of  stndy,  the  introduction  of  supplement- 
ary reading,  and  a  shortening. of  the  daily  session  of  school. 

Classification  and  Gradation. 

The  school  S3*stem,  as  reorganized,  comprises  four  departments  of 
instruction,  viz. :  primar3%  intermediate,  grammar,  and  academic. 
While  it  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  system  that  it  affords 
opportunity  to  all  pupils,  whether  weak  or  strong,  painstaking  or 
brilliant,  to  progress  slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  their  individual 
utility  and  effort,  a  systematic  division  of  the  work  has  nevertheless 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  time  required  by  the  average  pupil ; 
three  years  beingallotted  to  the  primary  department,  three  to  tlje  in- 
termediate, three  to  the  grammar,  and  four  to  the  academic  —  in  all, 
thirteen  years  of  study.  Each  department  is  subdivided  into  yearly 
grades,  each  grade  conjprising  two  half-yearly  divisions. 

The  feature  of  the  newly  adopted  system  deemed  mosc  important 

IS  its  provision  for  short  intervals  between  classes,  as  it  is  this  feature 

that  affords  the  desirable  element   of  flexibility.     Heretofore  the 

classes  have  been  invariably  one  year  apart,  that  interval  having 

been  deemed  necessary  because  the  grades  of  study  were  a  year  long. 

^ut  under  the  new  plan,  while  the  grades  of  study  remain  a  year  in 

^^ngth,  the  intervals  between  classes  of  pupils  are  to  be  but  half  as 

.S^  2*.  e,j  live  months.     The  classes  as  they  were  have  been  divided 

^ith  reference  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils.     In  due  time,  the  abler 

division,  by  performing  m#re  work  than  the  weaker  division,  will 

have  reached  a  point  a  half  year  in  advance  of  them.     That  point 

having  been  once  reached,  and  the  half  year  interval  having  been 

"^Us  created,  all  classes  will  thereafter  progress  at  a  uniform  rate, 

*f^d  the  new  system,  which  might  appropriately  be  entitled   the 

system  of   yearly  grades    with  half-yearly  class  intervals,  will  be 

established  in  complete  and  regular  operation. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  scheme  over  the  one  it  displaces  are 
pbvions.  The  rigidness  of  the  old  system,  growing  out  of  the  long 
^ntervals  between  classes,  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  injustice  and 
Wction.  At  the  end  of  every  school-year — the  time  for  promotion 
^''om  grade  to  grade  —  there  were  sure  to  be  some  pupils  whose  at- 
^^Uinients  were  not  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  their  promotion,  but 
^hoso  deficiencies  were  not  so  great  as  to  require  more  than  two  or 
^bree  months  to  make  them  good.  For  such  pupils  there  was  af- 
^^ded  no  middle  ground,  no  place  suited  to  tlieir  peculiar  needs. 
*hey  were  obliged  either  to  remain  in  the  same  grade  a  second  year, 
^be  larger  part  of  which  was  spent  in  repeating  familiar  work,  or 
^hat  was  even  worse,  they  were  assigned  to  the  next  higher  grade 
^^  struggle  hopelessly  with  difficulties  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
P^^ed.  In  either  case  there  was  injustice  and  discouragement  to  the 
P^^pil,  resulting  in  injury  to  the  school.  It  is  clear  that  a  system  of 
P'Hdation  which  provides  for  numerous  classes  and  short  intervals 
^^tween  them  goes  very  far  toward  remedying  the  evil  under  con- 
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sideration.  Pupils  who  fall  a  little  short  of  the  reqnirements  for 
promotion  go  back,  not  a  whole  year,  but  only  to  the  nearest  class. 
in  which  tbey  find  opportunity  to  take  the  work  they  actually  need 
without  real  loss  of  time. 

A  very  important  merit  of  the  short-interval  system  is  that  it 
permits  and  facilitates  individual  promotions.  This  characteristic 
effectually  removes  a  serious  objection  frequently  nrged  against 
graded  schools,  namely,  that  they  ignore  individuality,  demanding 
of  all  pupils,  however  diverse  in  ability  or  opportunity,  not  only  the 
same  amount  of  work,  but  also  the  same  rate  of  progress.  There 
are  in  every  school  pupils  whose  superior  powers  of  mind  and 
body  enable  them  to  do  more  work  without  more  effort  than  their 
classmates.  And  ii  often  happens  that  their  peculiar  circam- 
stances  requiring  them  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  or  keeping 
them  out  of  school  until  an  advanced  age,  they  need  to  make  tiie 
greatest  possible  progress  in  a  limited  space  of  time.  For  this,  the 
short-interval  system  affords  the  fullest  opportunity.  The  classes 
beinff  so  near  each  other,  pupils  having  ability  to  do  extra  work  will 
find  little  diflSculty  in  advancing  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  dis- 
cretionary promotions  of  individual  pupils  may  be  made  whenever 
their  qualifications  will  warrant,  without  reference  to  general  pro- 
motions at  stated  times. 

But,  as  has  been  stated,  the  time  required  for  each  grade  of  study 
is  one  year,  though  the  intervals  between  classes  are  but  half  as 
long.  The  advantage  claimed  for  this  characteristic  is  that  it  ob- 
viates the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  friction  and  interruption 
incident  to  a  general  re-classification  oi  a  school  or  system  of 
schools.  As  re-classifications  regularly  occur  only  when  a  grade  has 
been  completed  and  another  is  to  be  begun,  their  frequency  depends 
upon  the  length  of  the  grade  —  the  longer  the  grade,  the  more  in- 
frequent the  re-classification.  The  exammations  for  promotion,  upon 
which  re  classification  is  based,  are  regarded  by  pupils  as  examina- 
tions for  detention^  since  it  is  their  purpose  and  effect  to  call  the 
pupil's  advancement  into  question.  By  many  a  sensitive  child  they 
are  anticipated  with  excessive  nervous  anxiety  and  dread.  The  dis- 
appointment and  mortification  of  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  ordeal 
successfully  are  a  sore  trial  for  a  child  to  bear,  and  they  often  occa- 
sion ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  parents.  Moreover,  these  examina- 
tions require  much  valuable  time,  which  might  well,  if  not  better, 
be  spent  in  regular  study.  These  are  some  of  the  serious  considera- 
tions which  combine  to  render  general  reclassifications  disturbing 
crises  in  school  affairs  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  occur  mure 
frequently  than  the  real  interests  of  the  pupil  demand. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  condemnation  of  examinations.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  and  must  continue  to  be  a  necessity  to  every  well 
regulated  system  of  schools.  Few  agencies  are  as  effectual  in  in- 
fluencing and  stimulating  the  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  danger,  however,  in  their  tendency  to  over  stimulate.  The 
great  stress  put  upon  them  has  led  teachers  and  pupils  to  regard  a 
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creditable  examination  result,  as  the  grand  end  to  be  attained,  and 
the  far  higher  purpose  of  imparting  and  acquiring  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  is  lost  sight  of.  For  education  as  the  symmetrical  devel- 
opinent  of  all  the  laculties  is  substituted  the  process  of  cramming 
the  memory  with  facts  that  are  very  imperfectly  understood,  and 
are  even  dismissed  from  the  memory  as  soon  as  the  examination  is 
ov^er. 

The  board  of  education  feeling  the  force  of  the  considerations 
above  enumerated  were  led  to  adopt  a  system  of  gradation  combin- 
ing* long  grades  with  short  intervals  between  classes.  By  virtue  of 
the  long  grade  pupils  are  left  to  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  pursuit 
of  their  studies  for  a  whole  year,  the  re-classitication  being  too  re- 
mote to  cause  undue  anxiety  as  to  promotion.  By  virtue  of  the 
shoit  class  interval,  pupils  who  fall  a  little  short  of  the  standard  of 
promotion  are  spared  the  injustice  of  a  long  detention,  and  the  full- 
est facilities  are  aflorded  for  promoting  individual  pupils  as  often  as 
their  qualifications  will  warrant.  The  long  grades  insure  stability  ; 
the  short  class  intervals,  flexibility. 

CouBSE  OF  Study, 

The  adoption  of  a  thoroughly  revised  course  of  study  was  a  meas- 
ure that  had  long  been  neeoed.  The  revision  was  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  times,  yet  with  thoughtful  re- 
gard for  those  methods  and  principles  of  education,  the  excellence 
of  ^hich  has  been  proved  by  long  experience.  It  is  not  thought 
^^cessary  to  cumber  this  report  with  any  thing  like  a  complete 
description  of  the  course.  A  few  items  are  suflScient  to  indicate  the 
8t5<>pe  and  character  of  the  whole. 

Besides  the  study  of  reading,  writing  and  spelling,  all  of  which 
^^y  properly  be  grouped  under  the  general  term,  "language,"  that 
f^i*m  is  also  used  in  this  course  to  designate  a  department  of 
Instruction  designed  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  expression.  This 
i^tructiou  begins  in  the  lowest  grade  with  conversational  lessons 
p^  pictures,  toys  and  other  objects  calculated  to  arouse  the  child's 
^^terest ;  the  design  being  to  develop  perception  and  observation, 
*^  well  as  correct  expression.  Tlie  work  extends  through  all  grades, 
aad  gradually  assumes  the  character  of  instruction  in  composition. 
^  variety  of  exercises  are  employed,  including  such  as  develop  a 
y^eabulary,  exercises  in  narration  and  description,  practical  training 
^^  punctuation  and  capitalization,  lettor  writmg,  and  the  forms  and 
^Seis  of  bills,  receipts,  promissory  notes  and  other  business  paper. 
^  requirement  to  which  special  importance  is  attached,  is  that  pupils 
J^all  be  taught  in  connection  with  all  exercises,  the  correct  form, 
"^th  oral  and  written,  for  all  language  that  they  may  huve  occasion 
^^  Tise. 

.  ^*  General  Lessons "  is  the  title  given  to  a  department  of  oral 
^^Btruction,  the  object  of  which  is  to  render  pupils  intelligent  and 
observant  in  regard  to  matters  of  practical  every  day  life,  and  to  in- 
crease their  fund  of  general  information.     Faithful  instruction  in 
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morals  and  manners  is  enjoined  ;  and  thongh,  in  the  main,  this  de- 
partment pertains  to  things  not  taught  in  text-books,  it  inchides,  in 
the  higher  grades,  some  elementary  instruction  in  familiar  science, 
and  in  civil  government. 
A  loading  feature  of  the  new  course  is  that  of 

Supplementary  Heading. 

Ample  provision  for  this  study  has  been  made  by  special  action  of 
the  board  of  education. 

It  has  too  long  been  the  usage  to  limit  the  pupil's  reading  for  a 
whole  year,  and  sometimes  tor  two  or  three  years,  to  the  meager 
contents  of  a  single  text-book.  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  reading  exercises  must  deteriorate  into  the  monoto- 
nous and  meaningless  repetition  of  what  the  child  well  nio;h  knowB 
by  heart.  By  long  use  he  becomes  familiar  enough  with  his  reader 
to  repeat  pages  of  it  fluently;  but  let  a  book  unfamiliar,  but  not 
ditHcnlt,  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  utterly  unable  to  read  from 
it  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  readiness.  Not  only  his  vocabulary 
but  his  range  of  ideas  is  limited  to  the  one  book  he  has  read. 
Moreover  the  irksome  monotony  of  his  reading  lessons  creates  a 
positive  dislike  for  reading,  instead  of  that  love  of  it  which  it  is 
desirable  that  the  school  should  impart. 

How  may  this  serious  defect  be  remedied  ?  Obviously  by  in- 
creasing the  amount,  variety,  and  attractiveness  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter. Experience  shows  that  when  children  are  provided  with  mat- 
ter that  is  fresh,  and  suited  to  their  ability  and  taste,  they  will  read 
several  books  during  a  year  with  as  much  facility  and  with  far  more 
enjoyment  and  profit  than  they  will  read  one.  Upon  this  principle 
it  is  easy  to  explain  the  fact  that  pupils  belonging  to  cultivated 
families  progress  in  this  branch  ranch  more  rapidly  than  the  chil- 
dren of  the  illiterate,  though  in  arithmetic  the  latter  may  excel. 
They  are  generally  surrounded  at  home  with  attractive  books,  and 
hy  reading  they  learn  to  read.  It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that 
two  of  the  leading  purposes  to  be  attained  in  this  branch  of  in- 
struction, are  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  other  books  than  the 
text-book,  and  to  create  a  love  for  general  reading  as  a  means  of 
gaining  information.  These  purposes  cannot  be  attained,  however, 
unless  there  be  at  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  appropriate  supple- 
mentary' reading  matter. 

The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  in  this  city  for  supplying  and 
using  supplementary  books:  For  each  grade  one  hundred  books  are 
supplied.  Each  hundred  is  divided  among  four  ditt'erent  authors  of 
reading  books,  making  four  sets  of  twenty-five  books  in  a  set. 
Each  class  in  the  several  schools  is  supplied  with  one  set  of  books 
which  are  used  until  they  begin  to  lose  their  interest.  An  exchan^ 
is  then  made  between  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  different  schools, 
each  cl.ss  thus  obtaining  an  entirely  different  set  from  any  they  have 
seen  before.  Other  exchanges  are  made  as  often  as  necessary  to  the 
extent  of  four  each  year.    This  plan  thus  affords  to  every  pupil 
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fuur  diflferent  reading  books  during  the  3'ear,  beBides  the  text-book 
in  regular  use.  Of  results  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
mepits  claimed  and  the  advantages  desired  are  being  realized  daily 
in  the  avidity  wiuh  which  the  suppleincntary  books  are  read,  and  in 
the  increased  knowledge  and  intelligence  which  result  from  their 
use. 

The  Daily  Session  of  School. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year,  the  daily  session  of 
school,  which,  since  tlie  organization  of  this  city's  educational  sys; 
tem  had  been  six  hours  long,  was  reduced  to  live  hours — three 
hours  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  This  innovation 
was  not  made  without  much  hesitation,  but  after  a  protracted  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  for  and  against,  it  was  deemed  advan- 
ta^oiis  alike  to  pupils,  parents  and  the  school. 

ihe  most  important  of  the  considerations  that  led  to  this  conclu- 
sion were  these :  In  the  tirst  place,  daring  a  large  portion  of  the 
school  year,  the  six-hour  session,  beginning  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m., 
necessarily  continued  in  the  afternoon  until  many  of  the  class  rooms 
had  become  too  dark  for  study.  It  was  believed  that  tliis  fact 
accounted  for  the  noticeably  large  numi)er  of  school  children  in  this 
city  snftering  from  impaired  eyesight.  Again,  there  was  an  car- 
nest  and  unanimous  feeling  that  the  health  of  students  demanded 
that  the  noon  intermission  be  extended  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
arid  a  half  in  length — a  change  which,  owing  to  the  early  approach 
ot  darkness  in  the  winter  months,  was  impracticable  while  the 
afternoon  session  remained  three  hours  long.  The  old  arrangement 
afforded  but  one  hour  for  the  walk  from  the  school  to  the  home,  the 
noon  refreshment,  and  the  return  to  school.  Necessarily  the  meal 
^as  too  hastily  taken,  and  students,  many  of  them  fatigued  from  a 
long  walk,  were  obliged  to  resume  the  burden  of  a  second  three- 
nonrs'  session  of  study  without  tliat  interval  which  nature  demands 
for  rest  and  the  digestion  of  food. 

For  upwards  of  four  months  the  five- hours'  session  has  been  on 
^rial.  liiough  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  speak  decisively,  it  isgrati- 
^yino:  to  be  able  to  state  that  thus  far  the  results  seem  to  more  than 
Justify  the  change.  The  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accom- 
plish the  requisite  amount  of  work  has  been  dispelled.  Whatever 
objections  may  be  developed  in  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  all 
school  exercises  have  been  characterized  by  increased  vigor  and 
success.  Pupils,  realizing  that  there  is  now  no  time  to  waste,  have 
applied  themselves  more  diligently  to  their  studies.  Numberless 
breaches  of  order  originating  in  idleness  having  been  obviated,  the 
discipline  of  the  schools  has  been  materially  improved.  Moreover, 
since  by  virtue  of  the  shorter  session,  more  time  is  allowed  for 
home  duties  such  as  the  study  of  instrumental  music,  errands,  and 
^be  various  acts  of  service  required  by  parents,  there  has  been  less 
occasion  for  tardiness  and  absence,  and  a  gratifying  improvement 
^^s  been  already  realized  in  these  respects.     But  perhaps  the  great- 
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est  advantajre  of  all  is  that  the  instruction  given  has  l>een  rendered 
more  ettective  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  concentra- 
tion of  effort  and  the  more  thorough  preparation  whicli  the  shorter 
houre  have  compelled  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

To  conclude  bricfiv,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  shortening  of  the 
session  has  been  at  the  cost  of  any  important  interest-  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  assuring  evidences  that  the  morale  of  the  schools 
has  been  much  improved,  and  their  efficiency  increased. 

High  School. 

The  senior  department  of  the  union  school  has  long  occupied  a 
place  among  the  lirst  academies  of  the  State.  The  clamor  lately  rife 
against  the  free  high  school  has  not  prev?iiled  in  this  city  to  such  an 
exterit  as  to  impair  its  effectiveness,  nor  curtail  the  benefits  wliich 
for  many  years  have  steadily  flowed  from  this  institution  to  all 
classes  of  society.  The  great  majority  of  the  community  have  an 
appreciative  ^ien8e  of  the  advantages  it  affords  and  the  excellent 
standing  it  has  attained  under  the  management  and  instruction  of 
Asher  B.  Evans,  its  able  and  distinguished  principal.  The  wealthy, 
who  contribute  most  heavily  to  its  support,  bear  the  burden  cheer- 
fully. Those  constituting  what  is  termed  the  medium  class  attend 
this  department  most  numerously.  They  Support  it  heartily ;  and 
undoubtedly  the' larger  proportion  of  those  whose  scholarly  attain- 
ments reflect  honorably  upon  the  free  high  school  belong  to  this 
class.  Those  whose  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  this 
institution  is  but  slight,  and  who  would  be  altogether  excluded  from 
its  benefits  were  they  not  freely  bestowed,  possess  precisely  the  same 
privileges  as  the  rich,  and,  it  is  believed,  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  quite  as  freely.  If  other  communities  are  like  this  as  r^rds 
the  comparative  number  attending,  the  statetnent  that  the  free  high 
school  is  an  institution  supported  by  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich,  is  absurdly  untrue.  So  far  as  the  city  is  concerned  the 
former  are,  in  this  respect,  largely  the  beneficiaries  of  the  latter. 
A  noteworthy  illustration  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  goodly  number  of  accomplished  ladies  are  honorably  and  ably 
tilling  important  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and 
deriving  a  competence  therefrom,  whose  circutnstances  in  early 
life  were  such  as  to  forbid  the  attainments  requisite  to  their  present 
positions  except  through  the  beneficence  of  the  public  high  schooL 

The  attendance  at  this  department  averages  about  200,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  from  $2,00(^ 
to  $2,500  is  annually  received  in  tuition  fees  paid  by  non-resident 
pupils.  According  to  the  statistics  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  education,  no  other  public  high  school  in  the  Stat© 
receives  so  large  an  income  from  this  source. 

Special  Teachers. 

During  the  past  twelve  years,  special  instructors  have  been  em-- 
ployed  to  teach  some  or  all  of  the  following  subjects,  viz. ,  Pen- 
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manship,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages. The  foi*eign  langviages  are  tauglit  only  in  the  high  school, 
wljere  they  form  part  ot  the  academic  course.  All  the  other  special 
studies  named  are  taught  in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  grades ; 
the  special  instructors  giving  a  weekly  lesson,  which  is  repeated  and 
supplemented  daily  by  the  regular  teacher.  About  a  year  ago  in- 
sti-wction  in  industnal  drawing  was  extended  to  the  primary  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  now  regularly  given  there  with  encouraging  results. 
It  is  found  that  even  the  youngest  school  children  engage  in  the 
dr&wing  lesson  with  delight  and  m&ke  remarkable  progress.  The 
va,1ue  of  this  instruction  as  a  means  of  training  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  the  taste,  and  as  a  preparation  for  all  the  avocations  of  practi- 
cal  life,  cannot  be  controverted. 

I  sincerely  regret  to  report  that,  during  the  current  year,  special 
instruction  in  vocal  music  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  special  teacher  and  the  board  of  education  to  agree  upon 
rhc  terms  of  compensation.     I  desire  to  emphasize  the  assertion 
that  the  discontinuance  was  in  no  degree  due  to  a  lack  of  excellent 
reeiilts  in  this  departm.ent.     On  the  contrary,  its  pre-eminent  suc- 
cess was  not  only  unanimously  conceded  by  the  board  and  the  com- 
luniiity,  but  was  widely  recognized  in  other  cities  andStates.  Those 
children  who  entered  school  daring  the  continuance  of  this  depart- 
ment will  not,  in  future  life,  be  able  to  i^emember  a  time  when  they 
could  not  sing  by   note;  while   in   the  higher  grades  pupils  had 
attained  a  prolicicncy  in   the  science  of  music  beyond  that  of  most 
church  choirs.     Perhaps  the  greatest  beiieiit  resulting  from  musical 
instruction,  as  given   in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  was  that 
which  cannot  be  ex])ressed   in   dollars  and  cents,  namely,  its  quiet 
but  certain  eflFect  in  refining  the  characters  and  elevating  the  morals 
of  children.     It  is  certain  that  it  greatly  aided  in  government,  obvi- 
ating friction,  affording  recreation,  and  not  only  rendering  school  a 
pnrer,  happier  place,  but  extending  its  benign  influences  to  nearly 
fivery  home  in  the  community. 

Gkfobm  Schools. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  in  school  management 
needing  to  be  solved  at  the  present  time  is,  how  may  the  benefits  of 
education  be  extended  to  the  depraved  classes  of  society  without 
contaminating  the  other  classes.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many 
communities,  especially  in  cities,  there  are  children  either  attending 
8cho(»l  or  needing  to  attend,  wlio  belong  to  families  in  the  low^est 
depths  of  degradation,  who  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  immo- 
rality and  lived  in  squalor  since  the  day  of  their  birth.  Our  liberal 
ystem  of  public  instruction  invites  and  even  attempts  to  compel 
"iis  class  to  attend  school  and  mingle  unrestricted  with  children  of 
^J^oral  and  refined  parents.  They  occupy  the  same  class  room,  play 
on  the  game  grounds,  and  sit  upon  the  same  seat.  Now  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  system  that  it  affords  equal  and  ample  privileges  to 
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poor  and  rich,  exercising  in  this  regard  no  respect  of  persons.  And 
fnither,  every  wise  effort  to  lift  tlie  degraded  out  of  their  degrada- 
tion is  to  be  lauded.  Nevertheless,  the  indiscriminate  commingling 
of  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous,  the  morally  healthy  and  the  morally 
diseased,  the  vile  and  the  pure,  cannot  exist  without  contamination. 
Some  are,  indeed,  reclaimed  from  vice,  but  more  are  lost  to  virtue. 
The  best  methods  of  scliool  government  possible  nnder  the  present 
system  have  failed  to  wholly  overcome  the  corrupting  influences  of 
tlie  depraved.  Where  such  influences  predominate,  as  we  must 
admit  they  do  in  some  instances,  moral  defilement  is  inevitable: 
and  parents  who  desire  to  protect  the  morals  of  their  children  will 
justly  condemn  the  public  schools  unless  these  influences  can  be 
removed. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  defect  would  seem  to  be  a  system  oi 
reformatory  schools,  to  which  the  class  referred  to  might  be  sent, 
and  in  which  the  proper  instruction  might  be  combined  with  dis- 
ciplinary measures  more  rigorous  than  are  practicable  in  the  ordinary 
public  school.  If  all  vile  youth  and  those  defiant  of  authority,  that 
now  attend  the  public  school,  could  be  gathered  together,  instriKtted 
and  disciplined  in  reform  schools,  the  advantages  that  would  ensn* 
to  society  and  public  education  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  More- 
over, such  a  measure  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  would  render 
compulsory  education  practicable  or  justifiable. 

Board  of  Educaiton. 

By  the  special  law  under  which  the  school  system  of  Lockport  is 
organized,  the  whole  city  is  constituted  a  union  school  district  com- 
prising seven  "  primary  school  districts."  Each  primary  district  has 
one  representative  in  the  board  of  education,  and  the  union  dish"ict 
at  large  has  five,  making  twelve  members  in  all.  The  founders  of 
the  system  wisely  designed  that  the  board  should  be  a  non-political 
body,  and  the  plan  of  organization  devised  by  them  has  proved 
eftectual  in  accomplishing  that  purpose.  As  members  from  primary 
districts  are  elected  in  September,  and  those  from  the  union  district 
early  in  October,  it  is  practically  true  that  no  school  election  occurs 
in  this  city  during  a  political  campaign.  These  elections  being  thus 
removed  from  political  influence,  in  fact,  taken  out  of  the  province 
of  politics  altogether,  members  of  the  board  are  generally  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  fitness  to  exercise  educational  control.  And 
as  they,  have  no  political  obligation  to  discharge,  they  are  left  to  the 
conscientious  exercise  of  their  functions  as  school'officerd,  untraui- 
meled  by  any  political  consideration  whatever.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  since  the  organization  of  the  board  its  councils  have 
never  been  disturbed  by  any  political  issue.  This  non-partisan 
character  of  the  board  has  given  it  a  secure  place  in  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  There  has  hardly  been  a  time  when  its  membership 
did  not  include  some  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  place,  and  the 
schools  of  Lockport  have  enjoyed,  in  a  rare  degree,  the  services  of  * 
board  of  education  wholly  devoted  to  their  interests. 
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Conclusion. 

Tlie  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  1879-80  was 
1,556;  the  average  number  of  teachers  employed,  exclusive  of  spe- 
3ial  teachers,  was  41 ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ince  per  teacher  was  38.  The  average  expenses  per  capita^  based 
)n  the  average  daily  attendance,  were  as  follows:  Supervision  and 
instruction,  $14.33;  contingent  expenses,  $3.69;  total,  JJ18.02. 
Owing  to  the  sickness  which  was  very  prevalent  among  children  in 
this  city,  during  the  year,  the  average  daily  attendance  was  about 
one  hundred  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  the  aver- 
age expenses  per  capita  were  therefore  larger  than  ordinary. 

In  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in  this  city  there  is  much 
that  is  gratifying  and  encouraging.  The  improvements  that  have 
been  made  during  the  past  season  cannot  be  otherwise  than  sub- 
stantial and  beneficent.  The  same  wise,  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  which  has  prompted  the  board  of  education  to  aaopt  these, 
gives  promise  that  in  the  future  no  measure  will  be  omitted  which 
seems  wisely  devised  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools 
in  this  community. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AETUUR  A.  SKIKNER, 

Super  inten  dent 

LocKPORT,  December  15,  1880. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  compliauce  with  your  directions,  I  re6pecLfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  scliools 
under  my  supervision. 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  five  towns,  viz. :  Deerfield, 
Floyd,  Marcy,  New  Hartford  and  Whitestown.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  residing  in  the  district  September  30, 
1880,  as  ffiven  in  my  statistical  report,  was  4,290,  an  increase  of 
BO  over  tiie  previous  year.  The  average  attendance  was  1,453,  a 
decrease  of  73  from  last  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
district  No.  12,  New  Hartford,  was  one-fourth  smaller  in  1879, 
owing  to  the  re-opening  of  the  cotton  factory  in  Washington  Mills, 
where  the  school-house  is  located.  The  changes  in  the  other  dis- 
tricts were  but  slight.  Of  the  five  towns  in  this  district,  four  are 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  Utica.  As  a  consequence,  quite  a  large 
number  of  the  older  children  from  these  towns,  especially  Deer- 
field  and  New  Hartford,  are  attracted  to  the  city  schools.  In  dis 
trict  No.  2,  Deerfield,  there  were,  on  September  30,  18fciO,  261 
children  of  school  age.     Of  this  number,  only  144  were  registered 
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as  having  attended  the  district  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 
One  private  Catholic  school  of  high  standing,  registering  32  pupils, 
was  maintained  in  the  district;  and  of  the  85  children  of  school 
age  who  did  not  attend  the  public  or  private  schools,  it  is  probable 
that  nearl}'  one-half  were  pupils  of  the  Utica  schools.  The  school- 
house  is  brick  and,  though  comfortable,  is  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  district.  With  a 
commodious  building  and  a  first  class  teacher  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  average  attendance  could  not  be  tripled. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  my  financial  report,  shows 
the  receipts  andexpenditures  for  the  year : 

Keoeipts. 

Apportioned  to  district  from  State  funds $8,527  02 

Raised  by  tax 7,548  94 

Teachers'^  board  (estimated) 137  00 

Other  sources  not  named 127  11 

Amount  on  hand  October  1,  1879 , 968  04 

Total $17,308  11 

Payments. 

Teachers'  wages $J3,628  04 

Libraries 127  76 

Bchool  apparatus 97  00 

School-houses,  sites,  repairs,  etc 1,068  77 

Incidental  expenses .    1,309  89 

Amount  on  hand  September  30, 1880 1,076  65 

Total $17,308  11 


The  inhabitants  of  district  No.  4,  Marcy,  have  purchased  a  large 
and  pleasant  site  and  erected  a  convenient  school-house.  A  new 
school-house  has  also  been  built  in  district  No.  6,  Deei-field.  The 
old  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  nearly  two  years  ago.  Difficnl- 
ties  arose  concerning  the  feasibility  of  providing  new  accommoda- 
tions. Several  meetings  were  held,  and  finally  a  motion  to  build 
prevailed.  The  school  was  opened  in  June  last,  and  continued  four- 
teen weeks  with  only  three  pupils  in  attendance,  though  there  were 
twenty-three  children  of  school  age  in  the  district.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  conciliate  the  opposing  factions  to  the  end  that  the 
school  might  recaive  their  unanimous  support,  but  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that.  I  fail  to  discover  any  decided  change.  The  miestion  of 
building  new  school-houses  has  been  agitated  in  district  No.  7,  New 
Hartford,  and  districts  No.  2  and  No.  7,  Whitestown.  Four 
teachere  are  employed  in  No.  2.  The  building  is  valued  at 
$2,000,  but  during  some  portions  of  the  year  more  room  is  needed. 
To  build  a  new  scliool-houso  costing  from  $6,000  to  $10,000  would 
be  but  a  trifling  expense  to  the  large  number  of  tax  payers,  al^  the 
assessed  valuation  of  property  is  $825,707.     I  think  public  sentiment 
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will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect.  The 
school  could  then  be  properly  graded,  and  the  attendance  would 
thereby  be  largely  increased.  The  school-house  in  No.  8  is  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition  and  will  probably  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one  next  year. 

Sections  1,  2,  3  and  5  of  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  education 
are  ahuost  wholly  ignored.  In  the  village  of  New  York  Mills  there 
are  three  school  districts,  and  each  of  these  contains  a  lar^e  cotton 
factory.  The  trustees'  reports  show  that  on  September  30,  ISSO, 
there  were  726  children  of  school  age  in  the  three  districts.  Of  this 
number,  294  are  15  years  old  and  over,  and  432  are  under  15  years 
of  age.  The  number  of  children  between  8  and  14  years  of  age  is 
260,  of  whom  114  attended  public  or  private  schools  at  least  14 
weeks  during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
there  were  no  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  compulsory  act. 
What  is  true  in  this  particular  in  New  York  Mills  is  true  through- 
out the  commissioner  district.  The  law  is  a  dead  letter.  Even 
where  trustees  would  enforce  it,  they  find  it  impracticable  if  not  im- 
possible, being  unable  to  provide  proper  accommodations  for  all  per- 
sons embraced  by  the  terms  of  the  law.  New  York  Mills  has  tried 
it  and  failed. 

Concerning  the  apportionment  of  the  public^moneys,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  amounts  now  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  and  tiie  daily  average  attendance,  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  aggregate  attendance.  In  1879,  the  aver- 
age dflily  attendance  in  district  No.  12,  New  Hartford,  was  41 ;  the 
aggregate  attendance,  7,219;  and  the  number  of  weeks  school  was 
kept,  36.  In  district  No.  2,  Deertield,  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  31 ;  the  aggregate  attendance,  5,890 ;  and  the  number  of  weeks 
school  was  kept,  38.  The  amount  of  public  money  received  by  the 
former  was  $184.90,  while  the  latter  received  $264.18.  The  differ- 
ence was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago 
^n  No.  2  exceeded  those  in  No.  12  by  140.  Again,  some  of  the 
^hools  are  maintained  for  40  weeks  or  more  during  tlie  year.  Fre- 
^jQently  in  such  cases,  the  attendance  largely  decreases  toward  the 
close  of  the  terms,  thus  affecting  the  average  daily  attendance.  This 
fact  alone  often  leads  trustees  to  hold  shorter  terms  of  school  than 
they  would  if  the  public  moneys  were  apportioned  accordin^j  to  ag- 
gregate attendance.  If  this  plan  shoula  be  deemed  inexpedient,  I 
think  the  law  should  at  least  be  so  modified  that  the  money  now  ap- 
portioned according  to  average  attendance  would  be  apportioned 
Wording  to  aggregate  attendance. 

Daring  the  past  year,  I  have  made  123  visits  to  the  57  schools  in 
JJ^y  district.  From  these  visitations,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  has 
j^n  great  improvement.  The  most  noticeable  deficiencies  that 
*i^ve  come  under  my  observation  are  in  management  an  methods 
^^  teaching.  The  teachers  under  my  directions  are  gradually  intro- 
ducing improved  methods,  and  with  good  results.  The  importance 
^1  object-lessons  seems  now  to  be  recognized  by  nearlj^  all  teachers. 
^  have  earnestly   advocated   the   word-method,    and   it  has   been 
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adopted  in  nearly  all  the  schools.  Teachers  are  beginning  to  see 
the  necessity  of  more  practical  work,  and  much  time  that  was  almost 
uselessly  spent  in  studying  technical  grammar  is  now  profitably 
given  to  language  lessons.  Some  of  the  methods  are  difficult  to 
introduce,  owing  to  the  objections  of  trustees  or  parents;  bnt  the 
earnest,  persistent  teacher  often  overcomes  these  obstacles,  gaining 
not  unfrequently  the  esteem  of  those  who  opposed  him.  Teachere 
themselves,  through  lack  of  experience,  sometimes  imperfectly  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  commissioner.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  use  of  improved  methods  in  the  schools,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  attended  with  tolerably  satisfactory  results. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  that  I  examined,  I  licensed 
C)Si  per  cent. .  Following  is  the  number  of  certificates  of  each  grade: 
First,  4;  second,  17;  third,  88;  total,  109.  I  have  held  frequent 
public  examinations,  and  proposed  thereat  oral  and  written  qnes- 
tions.  These  questions  embraced  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  civil  government,  general  history, 
methods,  scliool  law,  composition,  map  drawing,  news  of  the  day, 
algebra,  natural  sciences  and  general  literature.  Only  candidates 
for  licenses  of  the  first  ffrade  were  examined  in  the  last  three 
branches.  Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  announced 
that  I  would  grant  certificates  only  upon  examination.  To  this  posi- 
tion I  have  firmly  adhered,  and  though  at  first  there  was  considerable 
opposition,  I  think  the  people  are  now  beginning  to  perceive  the 
benefits  arising  from  such  a  course.  True,  some  "  old  "  teachers,  fail- 
ing to  pass  satisfactory  examinations,  have  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  field ;  but  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  those  better  prepared 
to  do  efficient  work.  On  the  other  hand,  experienced  and  successr- 
ful  teachers  have  given  up  the  profession  to  engage  in  more  lucrar 
tive  employment.  The  meager  wages  paid  in  many  districts  rendey 
it  almost  impossible  for  trustees  to  secure  good  teachei*s.  The 
pay  low  wages  and  consequently  get  poor  teachers — a  dear  invest- 
ment. Tlie  average  wages  paid  teachers  of  summer  schools  in  Deer- 
field,  Floyd  and  Marcy  were,  respectively,  $5.31,  $3.97,  and  $4.70. 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest  results  can  be  achieved  when 
teachers  worK  for  so  small  a  compensation?  School  officers  are  not 
wholly  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  Teachers  frequently  un- 
derbid one  another,  and  trustees,  eager  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  their 
districts,  hire  the  lowest  bidders.  I  have  called  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  in  many  cases  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. When  teachers  know  that  superior  qualifications  will  be 
recognized  and  fair  wages  paid  for  labor,  then  will  they  strive  to 
gain  high  honors  in  their  profession. 

Two  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  during  the  year.  The 
spring  session  was  held  at  Utica,  and  was  ably  conducted  by  Profess- 
ors ifenry  C*  Northam  and  Charles  T.  Barnes.  The  fall  session  was 
held  at  Rome.  Professors  John  Kennedy  and  R.  E.  Post  were  the 
instructors,  and  that  their  work  was  practical  and  duly  appreciated 
was  fully  attested  by  the  marked  attention  of  more  than  300  teachers. 
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I  believe  the  teachers'  institute  to  be  au  important  factor  in  our 
educational  system,  and  it  should  everywhere  be  encouraged.  It 
presents  to  teachers  the  best  improved  methods, and  enables  them  to 
make  steady  advancement  in  school-room  >i'ork.  Trustees  and  patrons 
of  tlie  public  schools,  recognizing  the  efficient  work  of  the  institutes, 
frequently  visit  them  with  a  view  of  selecting  good  teachers.  In 
many  instances,  however,  poor  teachers  fail  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion ffiven  at  institutes,  preferring  rather  to  stay  at  home.  To  this 
class  I  never  recommend  trustees. 

A  new  feature  in  connection  with  the  fall  institute  in  this  county 
was  "  trustees'  day.  "A  goodly  number  of  trustees  and  teachers  were 
present,  and  schoollaw,  the  duties  and  powers  of  trustees,  and  other 
subjects  were  freely  and  profitably  discussed  by  condiictors,  commis- 
sioners and  trustees.  The  initiative  step  more  than  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  commissioners,  and  the  assurances  of  support  from 
school  officers  seem  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  new  work. 

Regarding  the  normal  schools,  I  have  had  occasion  to  recommend 
but  very  few  persons  as  suitable  candidates  for  admission.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  normal  graduates  who  have  taught  in  this  dis- 
trict have  ranked  among  the  best  teachers. 

In  the  village  of  New  Hartford  there  are  two  private  schools,  and 
also  two  in  Whitesboro,  each  ably  conducted.  Deerfield  has  one  to 
which  I  have  elsewhere  alluded.  Whitestown  seminary,  with 
which  the  late  Dr.  James  S.  Gardner  was  connected  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  in  June  last  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Dunham,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  No  better  man 
could  have  been  called  to  the  prineipalstiip.  Wide  influence  and 
great  determination  are  among  the  characteristics  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  make  his  administration  successful.  Joseph  W.  Ellis,  A. 
M.,  has  for  several  years  been  the  able  professor  of  higher  mathe- 
matics and  Latin  in  this  institution.  Students  under  his  instruction 
never  fail  to  admire  his  wonderful  ability,  and  do  more  than  respect 
him  for  his  pleasant  manner  and  untiring  efforts  for  their  welfare. 
The  faculty  of  the  seminary  consists  of  six  teachers.  Diplomas  are 
awarded  in  the  fcllowiug  courses:  Musical,  scientific,  classical,  com- 
mercial, ladies'  collegiate,  and  English.  The  best  modern  text-books 
are  used,  and  the  institution  is  furnished  with  astronomical,  chemical 
and  philosopliical  apparatus,  together  with  numerous  geological 
and  anatomical  charts.  Of  the  classical  graduates  nearly  all  continue 
their  studies  at  Hamilton  college. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  sincerely  thank  school  officers  and  citizens 
for  their  kitidness  and  hospitality  ;  teachers  for  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, and  especially  would  1  acknowledge  the  many  official  courtesies 
shown  me  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
I  am,  very  respectfully  vours, 

FRANKLIN  P.  ASHLEY, 

School  Commusioner, 

WnriESTowN,  November  15.  1880. 
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ONEIDA  COUK^TY— Second  Distbict. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmoue, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

This  comnrjissioner  district  consists  of  eight  towns  in  the  southern 
part  of  Oneida  county,  viz.  :  Bridgewater,  Sangerfield,  Paris,  Mar- 
shall, Augusta^  Kirkland,  Vernon  and  Westmoreland.  It  contains 
ninety-one  common  school  districts,  the  school-houses  of  which  are 
in  this  commissioner  district,  twelve  joint  districts  having  school- 
houses  in  adjoining  counties,  and  six  union  free  school  districts,  two 
of  the  union  free  schools  having  academic  departments. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  given  in  my  statidtical 
report  for  the  past  year,  was  6,831,  a  gain  of  13  over  the  previous 
year ;  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  who  attended  school 
during  some  portion  of  the  year,  was  4,979,  a  loss  of  95  since  the 
year  before;  the  average  attendance  was  2,700,  showing  a  falling 
off  from  the  year  before,  of  147.  This  I  attribute  to  the  prevalence 
of  measles,  whooping-cou^h  and  other  contagious  diseases,  which  in 
some  neighborhoods  nearly  broke  up  the  schools. 

I  have  visited  each  of  the  schools  in  this  district  twice,  and  a  few 
of  them  three  times  within  the  past  school  year,  aveniging  one-half 
day  to  each  teacher  or  school  department. 

My  impression  is  that  the  schools  of  this  district,  as  a  whole,  are 
improving.  Several  school-houses  have  been  extensively  repaired, 
one  n^w  one  built,  and  four  furnished  with  modern  furniture.  Al- 
though there  are  many  more  school-houses  in  this  district  that 
should  undergo  thorough  repairs  or  be  replaced  with  new  ones, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  our  common  schools  are  lacking  in  school 
apparatus,  wall  maps  and  the  like,  I  think  there  is  a  growing  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  peoy)le  in  school  matters,  and  that  the  neglect 
the  schools  have  suffered  for  some  time  is  owing  to  hard  times  rather 
than  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  of  school  manage- 
ment. 

I  have  granted  137  licenses  in  the  last  school  year.  Of  these,  12 
were  of  the  first  grade,  51  of  the  second,  and  74  of  the  third  gmde. 
A  few  certificates  were  given  on  good  work  in  teaching,  the  others 
were  given  on  a  written  examinfit?on  with  some  oral  work,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  examination,  some  successful  experience  in  teaching 
was  required  for  the  first  and  second  grades.  I  have  held  public 
examinations  at  some  one  of  the  principal  school-houses  iu  each  town 
of  this  district  twice  within  the  past  year.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
quite  a  difference  exists  in  the  educational  qualifications  required  hy 
different  commissioners,  and  how  it  can  be  obviated  I  am  unable  to 
decide.  This  would  be  a  good  question  for  discussion  at  our  next 
annual  meeting.     A  uniformity  sliould  be  arrived  at,  if  possible. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  monej  apportioned  for 
teachers'  wages,  except  the  quotas  for  each  teacher,  should  be  appor- 
tioned on  the  actual  attendance.  I  believe  this  would  stimulate  tax 
payers  to  do  moro  to  make  school  attractive  to  those  that  are  exempt. 

Of  tlie  $231.84  library  mone}'  apportioned  to  this  district,  only 
157.08  was  used  for  library  purposes,  many  trustees  taking  the  lib- 
erty to  use  the  library  money  for  teachers'  wages  in  cases  where  it 
exceeded  $3.00.  Many  district  libraries  in  the  way  they  are  kept 
are  almost  worthless.  If  the  monev  could  be  used  for  furnish-  * 
ing  the  schools  with  dictionaries,  wall  maps  and  the  like,  much  good 
would  be  the  result. 

As  to  school  district  boundaries,  they  are  so  well  defined  in  this 
district,  although  no  pennanent  record  is  made  of  them,  that  very 
little  if  any  trouble  froin  that  source  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Occasionally  I  hear  from  some  person  who  is  desirous  of  being  set 
out  of  a  district  in  which  the  taxes  are  high,  into  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict that  is  able  to  pay  the  teachers'  wages  with  the  public  money. 

A  majority  of  the  common  schools  change  teachera  each  term.  I 
find,  however,  that  twenty-three  of  the  schools  of  this  district  employ 
their  teachers  by  the  yetiv.  The  result  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  method  of  changing  each  term,  which,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for 
much  of  the  low  condition  and  want  of  interest  in  school  matters. 
In  many  districts  little  regard  is  had  to  the  qualification  or  experi- 
ence of  the  teacher,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  taxes  down.  *  1  am 
pleased,  however,  to  notice  a  change  in  this  respect.  Several  instan- 
ces have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  trustees  requiring  a  better  grade 
of  teachers  than  heretofore.  Many  j'oung  persons  that  have  not 
|imde  any  special  preparation  are  attracted  to  the  business  of  teach 
^ng  as  H  raaKe-shift,  the  pay  being  of  little  account  provided  they 
•ail  -live  at  home,  their  object  being  to  look  up  something  more 
lucrative.  School  meetings  are  packed,  trustees  are  elected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  such  persons  employ  ment.  Such  com- 
petition is  detrimental  to  the  worthy  teacher,  and  many  who  have 
Jiade  some  proficiency  are  driven  into  other  pui*snits. 

As  to  the  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  my  district,  I 
-An  say  that  the  union  schools  are  doing  a  good  work,  the  union 
'<ihool  at  Waterville  being  able  to  compete  successfully  with  acad- 
-niies  and  other  high  schools  of  the  State,  in  the  inter-academic 
inion  held  in  Albany  last  July.  These  union  schools  have  sup 
slanted  the  academies  and  private  schools  in  the  places  where  they 
lave  been  organized.  In  fact,  these  schools  supply  the  surrounding 
-ountry  with  teachers.  But  for  them  we  should  have  no  source  to 
l^^w  from. 

The  common  school,  however,  needs  a  radical  change  in  the  mat- 
^^  of  providing  good,  well  ventilated  school  rooms,  ample  play- 
grounds and  necessary  school  apparatus.  But  as  I  before  remarked, 
'  think  I  can  discover  a  tendency  to  better  things.  It  is  slow,  how- 
'^6r,  in  developing,  and  like  a  luxury  instead  of  a  necessity,  it  is  too 
'^ucli  the  subject  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
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Two  institutes  were  held  in  this  county  the  past  year.  The  spring 
session  was  held  in  the  court  house  in  Utica,  commencing  April  5, 
and  continued  five  days.  It  was  ably  conducted  by  Professors  11.  C. 
Northam  and  C.  T.  liarnes.  It  was  regarded  as  a  success  in  point  of 
attendance  and  interest.  The  fall  session  was  held  at  the  court  bouse 
in  Rome,  commencing  October  11,  and  continued  five  days,  with  a 
trustees'  day  on  Saturday.  The  conductors  were  Professors  John 
Kennedy  and  R.  E.  Post.  Tlie  attendance,  though  not  so  large  as 
•at  some  former  institutes,  showed  a  better  average  daily  attendance 
of  teachers  that  remained  through  the  term  than  any  institute  held 
in  this  county  within  tlie  past  two  years.  This,  no  doubt,  was  dneto 
the  able  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  institute  was  conducted. 

A  few  trustees  were  present  on  the  day  set  apart  for  them.  Tliej 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  lectures  given  them  by  Professors 
Kennedy  and  Post,  on  matters  pertaining  to  schools,  school  law,  etc 
Commissioners  GriflSth  and  Ashley  added  much  that  was  of  interest 
to  them. 

Institutes  are  held  to  be  of  much  benefit  by  most  teachers,  and 
were  trustees  and  school  patrons  more  liberal,  they  would  be  raorii 
generally  attended.  There  are  few  trustees,  however,  that  will  will- 
ingly allow  their  teachers  wages  for  the  time  thus  spent.  The  work 
of  the  institutes  of  this  county  shows  itself  in  the  superiority  of  the 
teaching  of  those  that  attend  the  institutes  and  those  that  I'ead 
educational  periodicals.  As  a  class  they  are  live,  energetic  teacljere, 
while  those  that  cannot  afford  such  educational  training  are  liable  to 
fall  into  ruts,  and  do  little  but  rote  wcrk. 

As  to  normal  schools,  there  is  a  feeling  in  this  district  that  they 
are  onl}'  of  a  local  benefit,  and  that  even  in  the  districts  that  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  them,  their  bonetit  consists  in  furnishing 
tree  tuition,  rather  than  in  fitting  young  men  and  women  for  a  career 
of  teaching.  In  my  judgment,  they  are  not  accomplishing  the  work 
designed  by  the  Legislature.  I  did  not  have  a  graduate  last  year 
teaching  in  my  district.  I  had,  however,  four  or  five  very  excellent 
teachers  that  have  had  the  advantages  of  two  or  three  terms  in  some 
one  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  They  showed  very  decidedly 
the  superiority  of  their  training  in  their  teaching.  It  has  been  urged 
as  an  argument  that  our  schools  do  not  afford  sufficient  inducement 
to  attract  normal  teachers ;  that  they  are  better  paid  elsewhere.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  are  several  schools  in  this  district  in  wbidi 
normal  teachers  could  have  found  situations  this  pre  ent  term, 
schools  in  which  teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  service  rendered. 
'As  to  the  private  schools  and  academies,  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  many  of  them.  In  my  statistical  report  I  find  six  pri- 
vate sjchools  in  this  district ;  one  in  Augusta  with  20  pupils  of  school 
age ;  three  in  Kirkland  with  115  pupils,  and  two  in  Paris  with  112 
pupils.  Those  in  Kirkland  are  in  the  village  of  Clinton.  They 
constitute  quite  an  element.     They,  with  what  the  district  school 
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can  do,  have  the  business  of  educating  the  masses.  Whether  it  is  as 
well  to  edneate  them  in  so  many  different  schools  is  a  question  I  am 
unable  to  decide. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  the  Department  for  favors  often  re- 
ceived. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JULIUS  M.  BUTTON, 

School  Commi8sio7ier. 
Deansville,  November  27,  1880. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  — Third  Districtt. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  3'oar  cir- 
cular dated  Albany,  July  20,  1880,  directing  a  general  report  upon 
four  diflferent  topics  therein  specified,  and  I  make  such  report  as 
follows : 

My  annual  statistical  report  heretofore  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment is  referred  to  for  a  condensed  statement  of  the  work  done  by  me 
as  school  coinniissioner  of  the  third  district  of  the  county  of  Oneida. 

During  the  past  school  year,  216  teachers  have  applied  to  me  for 
examination  and  for  certificates.  These  I  have  examined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  out  of  this  num- 
ber, 176  were  given  certificates  of  different  grades.  Everyone  of  the 
schools  in  my  district  I  have  visited  twice  during  the  past  year  — 
once  during  the  winter  term  and  once  during  the  summer  term  — 
and  many  ofthem,  when  in  my  judgment  it  was  necessary,  I  have 
visited  three  and  four  times. 

In  my  examination  of  teachers,  I  assume  that  every  one  asking  to 
teach  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  immorality.  After  tin's,  the  ap- 
plicant's ability  to  teach,  in  my  judgment  and  in  my  examination, 
^8  made  to  depend,  ^;'5^,  upon  the  ability  to  govern.  Without  the 
power  to  keep  order  in  school,  and  that  too,  generally^  without  a 
^'esort  to  the  rod,  nobody  is  fit  to  teach.  Second^  familiarity  with 
Pniicijjle.  Thirds  the  ability  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  rouse 
the  pupil  to  thinh  and  reason^  and  finally  to  ascertain  in  writing,  as 
^ar  as  possible,  the  applicant's  acquirements  in  the  ordinary  branches 
taught  in  common  schools:  reading,  penmanship,  orthography, 
aritlunetic,  grammar,  geograph}'',  etc.  The  foregoing  is  my  method 
^t  examining  teachers.  1  have  no  suggestions  to  make  in  re<rard  to 
*py  improvements  upon  other  methods.  From  my  otKcial  visita- 
tions among  the  91)  schools  in  my  district,  I  note  the  following  in 
^^^avd  to  the  condition  of  these  schools : 

fliere  is  a  marked  and  gratifying  improvement  in  the  qualifica- 
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tion   of  the  teachers  aad  in  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  th< 
schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.     This  is  one  of  the  most  en 
couraging  facts  that  can  be  mentioned  in  connection  with   the  pros 
perity  of  common  schools.     And  yet  a  reference  to  my  statistical 
report  will  disclose  the  fact  that  in  the^v^  towns  composing  this  dis- 
trict there  are  2,780  children  of  school  age  who  have  not  attended 
school  during  the  past  year.  This  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated.  The 
State  of  New  York,  great  as  she  confessedly  is,  cannot  afford  to  have 
so  large  a  number  of  children  of  school  age  stay  away  from  school. 
The  Legislature  has  manifestly  been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  Im 
tried  to  remedy  this  evil  in  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  thecoin- 
pulsory  school  law.     But  this  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter »    It  is 
not  enforced. 

I  have  regarded  it  in  the  past,  and  shall  continue  to  regard  it  in 
the  future,  as  one  of  my  specific  duties  to  bring  as  many  children 
into  the  schools  as  I  possibly  can.     Another  enconraging  fact  maj 
be  mentioned.     That  is,  the  very  marked  improvement  in  the  order 
maintained  in  the  schools  in  this  district.     No  school  can  be  efficient 
for  any  good  or  profitable  purpose,  unless  perfect  order  be  raaiu- 
tained  at  all  times.     I  may  mention,  also,  that  the  manner  in  whicli 
this  order  is  secured  is  another  indication  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  schools  in  my  district.     Although  corporal  punishment  ianot 
altogether  abolishecl,   nor  do  I  recommend  that  it  should  be  at 
present,  it  is  not  often  resorted  to.     A  fair  appeal  to  the  better 
nature  of  the  pupil,  and,  if  necessary,  to  that  of  the  parent,  also, 
rarely  fails  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
There  are  a  few  instances,    however,   when    both    pupil  and 
arent  seem   to   be   destitute    of  better    natures.     In    such  caees, 
have   recommended,  an   application  of  that  most  admirable  pro- 
vision of  the  school   law   which   authorizes   either  the  trustee  or 
teacher  to  make  complaint  before  any  magistrate  in  the  county, 
and   have    any  person   who   willfully   disturbs  or  disquiets  any 
school,  arrested   and    summarily   dealt   with.      I   have   had  occa- 
sion to  recommend  this  remedy  in  one  or  two  desperate  cases,  and 
the  cure  was  instant  and  complete,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  when  reason  fails  —  law,  which  is  founded  on  reason, 
will  do  the  work  perfectly.     And  together  they  will  at  no  distant 
day  entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  rod.     Another 
fact  showing  the  improved  condition  of  the  schools  in   my  district 
is  that  the  teachers  manifest  more  interest  in   their  work.    They 
teach  as  if  that  was  their  profession,  instead  of  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  kill  a  little  time  and  raise  a  little  money.     They  show  less 
haste  to  get  through  the  days  or  weeks  or  mouths  or  term,  than 
formerly  —  more  care,  more  thoroughness  than  heretofore.    They 
aim   more   to  address  the  understanding  of  their  pupils,  than  to 
merely  make  wordy  parrots  of  them,  and  there  is  more  inquiry 
among  them  as  to  the  best  means  and  best  places  to  increase  their 
own  efficiency  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  profession. 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  specific  or  general  information 
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enough  to  make  good  teachers,  but  it  is  often,  and  in  a  great  ma- 
jurity  of  eases,  exceedingly  difficult  for  persons  having  this  infor- 
mation to  teach  and  teach  weU.  This  diniculty  the  Legislature  has 
intended  to  meet  in  a  large  measure,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  entirely 
to  obviate  by  our  State  normal  and  training  schools  and  teachers'  insti- 
tutes. The  normal  and  training  schoolsare  of  course  not  so  numerous, 
nor  so  numerously  attended  as  the  institutes.  They  accommodate 
those  who  aspire  to  become  good  teachers  and  have  the  time  and 
means  to  attend  them  a  full  term  or  more.  The  institutes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  numerous  and  more  popular,  and  accommo- 
date those  who  desire  to  be  good  teachers,  but  who  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  to  take  a  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the 
more  expensive,  more  exclusive,  but  more  thorough  normal  and 
training  school.  The  thought  of  abolishing  either  of  these  insti- 
tutions ought  not  to  be  entertained  for  a  single  moment.  They 
are  undoubtedly  accomplishing-  the  work  they  were  intended  to 
perform,  and  the  State  can  make  no  better  investment  of  its  money 
than  it  is  doing  in  making  appropriations  for  them. 

If  a  suggestion  would  be  in  order  in  regard  to  one  branch  of  the 
school  law  under  which  appropriations  are  made,  it  would  be  to 
entirely  ahrogate  ths  law  unaer  which  appropriations  are  made  for 
school  district  libraries.  In  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hun- 
dred cases  these  libraries  are  of  no  practical  value  whatever. 
They  are  essential  nuisances  —  and  this  is  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  generally  held  and  judged.  A  glance  at  my  statistical  re- 
port almost  conclusively  shows  this.  It  will  be  found  there  that  in 
some  instances  a  library  of  100  volumes  is  valued  at  $100.  In 
others,  the  same  number  and  kind  of  books,  and  in  the  same  order, 
are  valued  at  $75,  $40,  $25,  and  I  think  in  one  case  as  low  as  $10. 
These  books  are  not  read  ;  they  are  simply  destroyed.  The  people 
for  their  miscellaneous  reading  depend  upon  the  newspaper,  the 
'Jiagazine  and  the  numerous  fresh,  living  publications  that  are  so 
cheaply  and  so  thickly  scattered  tiirough  the  country,  and  not  at 
^U  upon  these  fossils  of  our  district  libraries  whose  dusty  covers  have 
Qot  seen  the  euuliglit  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What  shall 
be  done   with   them,  is  it   asked  ?     Clean  them  out,  and  in   their 

f laces  put  practical  and  uniform  text-hooks  for  school  children. 
•et  the  avails  of  these  libraries,  if  they  can  be  made  available 
at  all,  and  the  appropriations  made  for  them  and  any  other  ne- 
cessary  appropriations^  be  taken  to  place  a  library  of  school 
^Ubooks  of  entire  uniformity  throughout  the  State  in  every  dis- 
trict school-house ;  the  teacher  to  be  the  librarian,  and  the  trustee 
Jiever  to  give  the  teacher  an  order  for  wages  until  the  library 
is  examined  and  every  book  found  there  and  in  good  order.  The 
teacher  or  the  trustee,  of  course,  to  have  ample  power  to  make  those 
vrho  injure,  lose  or  destroy  books,  respond  in  damages,  as  for  a  tres- 
pass, or  replace  them  —  and  no  property  to  be  exempt  from  execu- 
tion on  a  judgment  therefor.     And  this  directly  leads  to  another 
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suggestion,  namely,  uniformity  of  text-books  in  district  schools. 
We  must  reach  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  onr  common  schools 
before  teaching  can  reach  its  highest  efficiency.  There  can  be  no 
thorough  classification  without  such  uniformity. 

One  principal  reason  why  our  normal  and  training  schools  and 
teachere'  institutes  are  capable  of  accomplishing  so  much  valuable 
work  for  the  cause  of  education,  is  because  their  pupiis  are  com- 
pletely classified,  which  can  only  be  done  where  there  is  a  uniform- 
ity of  text-books.  And  a  teacher  coming  from  one  of  these  schools, 
where  he  h4X8  heen  taught,  and  has  taught  in  classes,  and  going 
into  any  of  onr  common  schools  where  thorough  classification  is 
impossible,  because  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  different  text-books  for 
each  branch  taught,  is  shorn  of  one-half  of  his  strength.  This 
divei'sity  of  text-books  and  the  expense  attending  it  are  abont 
as  good  a  cause  of  complaint  among  teachers  as  the  old  Kate 
Bill  used  fo  be  among  poor  parents  with  large  families.  The  one 
has  gone  to  oblivion.  Let  the  other,  hand  in  hand  with  old  libraries, 
go  with  it,  and  let  both  be  buried  there.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
than  the  one  suggested. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  school  commissioner,  in  visiting  the 
common  schools  in  my  district,  which,  according  to  law,  is  made  my 
duty,  I  have  also  visited  several  other  schools  which  tecimicAlly  may 
not  be  said  to  be  under  my  supervision.  There  are  of  such,  in  my 
district,  the  following: 

The  Rome  Free  Academy  was  organized  in  18G9,  and  has  heen 
constantly  in  operation  since.  There  are  a  principal  and  four  assist- 
ants employed.  The  whole  number  of  academic  students  attending 
there,  during  the  year,  is  100.  Of  these,  65,  upon  an  examination, 
received  a  Regents'  certificate.  From  my  observations  in  regard  to 
this  academy,  and  my  acquaintance  with  it,  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  it  is  justly  entitled  to  a  high  rank  among  other  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  I  may  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  thi* 
acadQmy  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
appropriations  made  to  this  institution  are  well  made. 

There  are  also  several  private  schools  in  my  district,  not  of  as  high 
grade  as  the  academy,  and  not  under  my  supervision,  but  which  I 
have  visited.  One  a  brancli  school  of  a  Roman  Catholic  insitution, 
situated  at  or  near  Montreal,  Canada,  called  the  "  Sisters  of  Jesus 
and  Mary."  This  at  Rome  is  called  "St.  Peter's  Academy."  It 
employs  six  teachers,  has  a  registered  attendance  of  100,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  GO.  They  have  44  weeks  school  in  the  year, 
teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  painting,  drawing,  needlework, 
and  all  (common  and  higher  branches  in  English,  also  Latin  and  French. 
This  school  is  liberally  patronized  by  many  Protestant  families  in 
this  city,  and  is  doing  good  work. 

There  is  also  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church  here  a 
parochial  school,  employing  two  teachers,  and  having  an  average 
attendance  of  160 —  number  of  weeks  taught  during  the  year,  A 
The  church  educates  these  children  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
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12jears,  and  then  tliey  are  allowed  to  attend  any  school  they  or  their 
parents  desire.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  school  is  also  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  for  the  general  cause  of  education. 

There  is  also  a  parochial  school  connected  with  the  German  Roman 
Catliolic  church  —  St.  Mary's.  There  are  three  teachers  eiriployed 
—  have  40  weeks  school  —  an  average  attendance,  during  the  last 
year,  of  140. 

The  ordinary  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools  are  taught 
here,  in  the  English  language.  German  is  also  taught,  and  many  of 
the  pupils  read  readily  in  both  Eno^lish  and  German.  Many  pupils 
of  this  school  pass  directly  to  the  Rome  Free  Academy,  and  are  as 
efficient  as  any  who  appear  there  from  any  school.  It  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  and  direction  of  Father  Smith,  the  pastor  of  the 
German  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  school,  and  has  manifestly  entered  upon  a  course  of 
generous  rivalry  with  the  public  city  schools,  and  has  determined  to 
make  this  school  second  to  none  of  its  class. 

There  is  also  what  is  called  the  "  Kindergarten  School "  in  this 
city.  This  school  is  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence.  It  was 
founded  by  Miss  Marietta  Wood,  wlio  now  has  two  assistants.  It 
has  40  weeks  school  during  the  year,  with  32  registered  pupils,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  25.  The  pupils  range  from  3^  to  10  years 
of  age.  The  system  is  unique  and  very  attractive,  as  plainl}'  appears 
from  the  very  large  average  attendance.  It  is  said,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  its  truth,  that  the  children  would  rather  be  in  this  school 
than  in  the  street,  and  if  this  be  a  fact,  and  I  think  it  is,  the  sooner 
the**  Kindergarten"  system  becomes  generally  known  and  adopted, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  schools  and  the  community  at  large.  It 
^11  destroy  an  evil  which  the  legislative  power,  in  its  compulsory 
school  law,  has  striven  in  vain  to  accomplish. 

With  the  experience  that  I  have  had,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  office  of  school  commissioner  is  not  second  in  its  import- 
ance to  any  other  local  office  in  the  State.  To  properly  discharge 
itsdnties  requires  more  than  ordinary  natural  ability,  together  with 
"^ore  varied,  extensive  and  accurate  information  upon  the  ordinary 
branches  of  practical  kno^vledge  than  any  other  local  office  that  I 
Qow  call  to  mind. 

The  average  number  of  schools  in  each  commissioner  district  is 
abont  100.  These  should  be  personally  visited  twice  in  each  year, 
^"ce  during  the  winter  term,  and  once  during  the  summer  term.  This 
necessitates  from  700  to  1,000  miles  of  actual  travel  every  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  each  town  should  be  visited  at  least  twice  every 
Jear  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  And  fnrther,  there  is  scarcely 
*  day  in  which  the  commissioner  is  not  called  upon  to  transact 
Some  kind  of  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  the  number, 
^niportance,  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  questions  presented  to  the 
Commissioner  for  his  decision,  many  of  them,  in  fact  most  of  them, 
purely  legal,  equal,  if  they  do  not  often  exceed,  those  presented  to 
^be  county  judge  of  most  of  the  counties  in  this  State  for   their 
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solution,  but  I  have  never  j^et  heard  of  a  proposition  to  abolish 
the  office  of  county  judge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Jonas  w.  Armstrong, 

School  Commissioner, 
Rome,  November  22,  1880. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY— Fourth  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Supey^intendent  of  Publio  Instruction  : 

Sir. — Responding  to  your  circular  of  July  20,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  special  report : 

I.  My  Work. 

I  have  given  absolutely  all  my  time  and  energies,  since  January 
1,  1879,  to  the  various  branches  of  my  commissioner  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  I  have  made  266  official  visits  to  the  131  schools 
in  my  district,  averaging  between  two  and  three  to  a  full  day's 
work.  These  have  not  been  equally  distributed  ;  but  the  needs  of 
the  different  schools  have  guided  me  in  my  visitation.  In  a  few 
cases  trustees  have  accompanied  me ;  but  in  most  cases  time 
required  to  persuade  them  to  go,  and  their  incapacity  for  judging 
the  school  when  there,  have  led  me  to  give  up  much  effort  in  this 
direction.  Correspondence  and  conversation  have  been  used  at  all 
times  and  places  to  arouse  interest  in  the  schools. 

During  the  last  summer,  with  slating,  brush,  and  sand  paper  car- 
ried in  my  buggy,  I  have  slated  18  blackboards.  In  most  c^ses 
the  trustee,  in  a  few  cases  the  teacher,  has  paid  me  the  cost  of 
slating  used. 

No.  3,  Forestport,  has,  this  fall,  built,  and  No.  2,  Steuben,  is 
now  building,  new,  commodious,  and  comfortable  school -houses. 

September  3,  1880,  I  wrote  to  17  districts,  requesting  them  to 
agitate  the  question  of  repairs  upon  school-house  until  school  meet- 
ing, and  then  bring  it  to  a  decisive  vote.  Of  tiiese,  9  repair  exteu- 
sively,  3  decided  not  to  repair,  and  from  5  I  have  not  heard.  The 
above  17  were  only  the  poorest  school-houses,  and  in  districts  well 
able  to  furnish  better  ones.  Upon  some  others,  I  expect  to  move 
next  summer.  Arguments,  requests,  my  legal  power,  make  up  the 
sequence  used  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Alterations  of  district  boundaries  have  been  made  in  two  cases 
only;  and  one  district,  No.  22,  Boonville,  has  been  annulled  be- 
cause no  school  has  been  supported  in  it  for  over  five  years. 
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In  response  to  circulars  issued  by  me,  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers met  October  4,  1879,  and  organized  ''A  Teachers'  Association 
for  the  Fourth  Commissioner  District  of  Oneida  county."  Although 
this  was  an  entirely  new  move  for  the  county,  at  our  tirst  regular 
meeting  over  100  teachers  were  present,  and  80  joined  the  associa- 
tion. We  have  met  quarterly  smce,  and  each  meeting  has  been 
an  improvement  over  its  predecessor.  Papere  and  discussions  upon 
phases  of  practical  school -room  work  have  occupied  the  whole  of 
onr  sessions.  At  our  last  meeting  "A  course  of  study  for  district 
schools"  was  presented  by  the  commissioner,  discussed,  adopted, 
and  recommended  for  use  by  the  association.  We  hope  for  good 
resnlts  from  it. 

The  examining  and  licensing  of  teachers  I  believe  to  be  by  far 
the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  a  commissioner's  work,  as 
well  as  the  part  most  vital  to  the  well-being  of  his  schools.  Here 
it  requires  the  clearest  brain,  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  each  school,  the 
most  just  decisions,  the  calmest  behavior,  and  the  most  resolute 
firmness  under  lire.  Such  has  been  my  ideal.  To  say  that  I  have 
always  attained  that  ideal  would  be  but  idle  boasting,  unsustained 
by  facts.  How  well  or  poorly  I  have  done  let  the  following  facts 
decide.  From  the  start  this  has  been,  with  me,  one  unalterable 
rule  and  practice:  "  No  certificate  given,  renewed,  or  indorsed  by 
nie  except  upon  a  satisfactory  examination." 

Realizing  the  injustice  of  calling  teachers  unexpectedly  to  a 
severe  examination,  the  first  spring  I  submitted  questions  which, 
in  my  judgment,  would  allow  to  pass  enough  of  best  teachers  to  till 
the  schools.  For  comparison  I  submit  a  copy  of  an  average  set  of 
questions  used  at  examinations,  spring  of  1879  : 

FORENOON. 
1.  Preliminary. 

1.  Give  full  name,  address,  age,  terms  taught,  and  where  edu- 
cated. 

2.  Did  you  attend  the  last  county  institute?     If  so,  what  time 
Were  you  present  ? 

3.  Do  you  take  any  educational  magazine  ? 

4.  Have  you  any  plans  in  reference  to  your  future  education  ? 
tf  so,  what? 

5.  Do  you  promise,  if  allowed  to  teach,  to  do  faithfully  all  within 
:our  power  for  the  advancement  of  your  particular  school  ? 

2.  Reading. 

1-2.  What  is  accent  ?     Emphasis  ? 

3.  What  is  the  rhetorical  pause  ? 

4-7.  Name  four  cases  requiring  rising  inflection  ? 

8.   What  kind  of  passages  require  low  pitch  of  voice  ? 
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9.  Would  or  do  you  have  a  child  learn  letters  or  words  first? 

10.  About  how  long  a  lesson  would  you  assign  to  a  class  in  4th 
reader,  for  a  30  niin.  recitation  ? 

11-15.  Read  passage  selected  by  coraraissioner. 

3.  Spelling. 

Correct,  where  wrong,  the  spelling  of  the  following  words,  and 
state,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  reason  for  any  change  you  make. 

1-10.  (1.)  Begary.  (2.)  Confered.  (3.)  Profited.  (4.)  Blame- 
able.  (5.)  Changeable.  (6.)  Requirement.  (7.)  Housless.  (8.) 
Giddyness.     (9.)  Cityes.     (10.)  Griefous. 

11-15.  The  spelling  of  all  written  examination  work  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  qualification  of  applicants. 

4.  Arithmetic. 

I.  Write  in  Roman  notation  the  present  year. 

(2.)  Define  multiplication.  (3.)  A  fractional  unit.  (4.)  A  com- 
pound number.     (5.)  Percentage.     (6.)  A  tax. 

7.  Can  the  multiplier  ever  be  a  concrete  number  ? 

8.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  9  digits. 

9.  Reduce  4-j^  to  an  improper  fraction,  and  analyze. 

10.  In  adding  fractions,  why  must  you  firat  reduce  them  to  a 
common  denominator  ? 

II.  A  horse  and  wagon  cost  $222-i^.  The  horse  cost  If  times  as 
much  as  wagon.     What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

12.  Change  14  lbs.  by  avoirdupois  weight  to  Troy  weight,  and 
give  reason  for  method  used. 

13.  Rednce  295218  in.  to  integers  of  higher  denominations. 

14.  Prove  your  work  for  13th  example. 

15.  From  4-  a.  take  f  rood. 

16.  What  IS  the  difference  in  time  between  places  separated  by 
87°  80'  of  longitude  ? 

17.  Give  reason  for  rule  used  in  solving  16th  example. 

18.  I  receive  $21.15  for  collecting  $8,460.     What  is  the  rate  of 
commission  ? 

19-20.  Find  amount  due  February  10,  1879,  on  following  note - 

$700.  BooNviLLE,  N.  T.,  Aug,  1, 1876. 

One  year  after  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Wix^- 
Winters  or  order,  seven  hundred  dollars  with  interest. 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Received  on  above  note  June  1,  1877,  $90. 

AFTERNOON. 

5.  Geography. 

1-3.  Give  three  proofs  of  the  earth's  rotundity. 
4.  What  is  the  longest  circle  that  can  be  described  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ? 
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5.  Why  is  it  colder  in  winter  than  in  aummer  ? 

6.  What  is  a  water- shed? 

7.  Why  is  the  climate  of  England  milder  than  that  of  New 
fork  State '( 

8.  Name  the  leading  three  indastries  of  men. 

9.  What  is  the  situation  of  places  having  the  same  length  of  day 
lid  night  that  we  have  ? 

10.  Which  has  the  greater  area,  France  or  Texas  ? 

11-13.  Name  largest  three  cities  in  United  States  west  of  the 
[ississippi  river. 

14.  Where  is  Afghanistan  ? 

15-16.  Name  a  sea  and  a  bay  tributary  to  the  Indian  ocean? 

17-20.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  York  State,  as  nearly  as  you 
in,  on  scale  of  1  inch  to  100  miles.  Locate  and  name  the  capital, 
le  largest  three  cities,  and  the  three  principal  rivers  wholly  within 
be  State. 

6.  Grammar. 

1-3.  Give  three  rules  for  use  of  capitals, 

4.  What  is  a  derivative  word  ?     Give  example. 

5-7.  Write  the  plurals  of  cargo,  analt/sis,  Mr,  Brovm. 

8.  Decline  the  second  personal  pronoun. 

9.  Compare  happy, 

10.  Compare  haa. 

11-12.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  proper  use  of  the  words 
'set"  and  "sit." 

13.  Analyze  or  diagram  the  following  sentence :  *'  That  we  shall 
^et  conquer  our  lost  birthright,  is  my  firm  belief." 

Correct,  give  reason  for  correction  and  parse  the  words  corrected 
^  the  following  sentences : 

14-15.  "  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  this  morning  ? " 
16-17.  "Neither  he  nor  I  were  there." 

18-20.  Re-write,  with  needed  corrections  as  to  arrangement,  capi- 
's  and  punctuation,  the  following  letter: 

taltiraore  feb  10  1872  dear  father  i  have  jnst  returned  from  wash- 
gton  where  i  spent  two  days  very  pleasantly  i  visited  the  capitol 
O  saw  mr  brown's  cousin  charles  sumner  who  is  one  of  the  sena- 
tes from  massachusetts  and  many  other  illustrious  men  in  haste 
»od  bye  your  affectionate  son  John  kennedy. 

7.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Why  was  the  Western  Continent  called  America? 

2.  How  many  States  rebelled  from  the  Union  in  1860? 

3.  What  was  the  last  territorial  acquisition  made  by  the  United 
tates? 

4.  Name  the  last  important  treaty  made  in  Europe  and  the  three 
Htions  most  interested. 

5.  Who  is  at  present  the  governor-general  of  Canada? 
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6.  How  many  United  States  senators  now  compose  afnil  Senate! 

7.  Of  what  does  the  l^ew  York  State  Legislature  consist? 

8.  Give  name  and  address  of  your  8ui>ervisor  and  town  clerk. 

0.  What  pupils  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  ? 

10.  Who  lias  sole  power  to  exclude  a  pupil  from  school  ? 

Result  of  examinations,  spring  of  1879: 

Number  of  different  persons  examined     166 

Number  of  different  examinations  made 1S8 

Number  of  certificates  given,  firet  grade 1 

Number  of  certificates  given,  second  grade 10 

Number  of  certificates  given,  third  grade   78 

Total 89 

Number  examined  who  had  never  taught 71 

Number  licensed  who  had  never  taught 13 

Number  reported  as  subscribers  to  educational  papers IT 

Number  reported  as  not  subscribers  to  educational  papers 149 

Average  standing  of  those  licensed 77  per  cent. 

Average  standing  of  all  examined 66  per  cent. 

Step  by  step,  from  one  examination  to  another,  but  always  after 
duo  notice,  I  have  added  to  the  subjects  of  examination  and  the 
comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  of  questions  propounded,  until 
m}'  last  examination  embraced  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy (with  attention  to  map  drawing  and  local  geography),  grammar, 
f)enmanship  (by  system),  U.  S.  history,  civil  government,  school 
aw,  news  of  the  day,  methods  of  teaching  and  school  management. 
For  first  grade  certificates,  in  addition  to  above,  algebra,  elementary 
science,  English  and  general  history.  For  each  new  certificate  or 
renewal  I  require  a  new  examination.  For  these,  irnproverneni  is 
the  basis  of  certificates  as  much  as  absolute  qualification.  To  show 
the  advance  during  the  year  and  a  half  in  standard  required  for 
certificates,  as  well  as  to  show  what  my  teachers  have  done,  I  also 
send  an  average  set  of  questions  used  in  fall  of  1880. 

EXAMINATION,  FALL  OF  1880. 

Peeliminary. 

1.  Give  full  name,  address,  age,  terms  taught,  and  where  edu- 
cated. 

11.  Do  you  take  and  read  any  educational  paper? 

III.  Wliat  professional  works  on  education  have  you  studied  or 
read  ? 

IV.  How  many  days  have  you  been  present  at  county  institute 
during  last  two  years  ? 

V.  How  much  are  you  intending  to  be  present  at  institute  to  be 
held  at  Rome,  October  11  to  16,  1880? 

1-10.  Ten  credits  for  correct  spelling  of  written  answers. 
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11-20.  Ten   credits   for  correct  use   of    language,   pauses  and 
pitals. 

Miscellaneous. 

21-25.  Heading  of  passage  and  oral  examination. 

26.  State  two  or  more  principles  that  guide  you  in   teaching 
imarv  reading. 

27.  What  would  you  require  a  class  in  Fourth  Reader  to  do  in 
;tudyino:  a  reading  lesson     ? 

28.  What  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  good  reading  ? 

29.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  articles  from  papers,  etc.,  for 
iding  classes  ?     Why  ? 

30.  Who  can  legally  vote  at  school  meeting  1 

31.  Has  the  trustee  any  power  over  the  manner  of  teaching  any 
anch  ? 

32.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  educational  work  at  Quincy, 
[issachusetts  ? 

33.  Name  all  the  candidates  for  President. 

34.  What  can  you  tell  about  an  important  national  w^ork  that  was 
rformed  during  June,  1880  ? 

35.  What  do  you  consider  good  order  in  school? 

36.  What  do  you  consider  the  main  object  of  a  recitation  ?  Why  ? 

37.  How  do  you  meet  the  difficulty  of  different  kinds  of  text- 
oks  in  a  school  ? 

38.  Should  a  program  provide  for  study  as  well  as  for  recitations  ? 
by? 

39.  What  do  you  consider  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  disorder 
a  school,  and  how  do  you  seek  to  remove  them  ? 

40.  What  course  of  action  do  you  pursue  when  there  are  *'  objec- 
)ns  from  parents  "  to  some  of  your  doings  ? 

41.  How  is  the  President  chosen  ? 

42.  How  is  a  sheriff  paid  ? 

43.  What  are  the  terms  of  office  of  a  supervisor  and  a  congress- 
an? 

44.  What  county  officers  are  to  be  elected  this  fall  in  Oneida 
•nnty  ? 

Givp  what  historical   information  you  can  connected  with  the 
lines: 

45.  Kodger  Williams;   46.  Texas;  47.  Emancipation  proclama- 
3n. 

Geography. 

48.  For  class  of  small  children,  do  you  use  a  text-book  the  first 
Jf  term  in  geography  ?     Why  ? 

49.  Do  you  teach  geography  topically  ?     Why? 

60.  How  many  degrees  from  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Equator? 

51.  Are  the  sun's  rays  ever  vertical  at  New  Orleans  ?     Why  ? 

52.  Explain  why  latitude  affects  climate, 

53.  What  are  the  winter  months  at  Cape  Horn  ? 

51 
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54.  State  what  you  can  about  rain-fall  on  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  caase. 

55.  Name  and  locate  the  railroads  of  Oneida  county ;  56.  The 
manufacturing  interests. 

57.  Describe  surface  and  drainage  of  Pennsylvania. 

68.  Name  and  locate  four  important  lake  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

69.  What  are  the  principal  productions  of  Newfoundland?  Of 
Virginia  ? 

60.  Name  three  countries  noted  for  coffee. 

61-62.  Name  a  strait,  a  volcano,  a  lake,  and  a  city  of  Europe; 
and  state  some  interesting  and  important  fact  connected  with  each. 

63-64.  Draw  map  of  North  America,  locating  countries,  princi- 
pal rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  etc. 

Gbammak. 

65.  In  what  ways  do  you  teach  children  coiTect  use  of  English 
language  ? 

i}G.  What  is  meant  by  "language  lessons"?  67,  By  "object 
lessons  "  ?     Illustrate. 

*'  Bat  to  Boands  of  home  and  ehUdkood, 

I'be  Highland  ear  was  true  ;  — 
As  her  mother's  cradle-crooning, 

The  mountain  pipes  she  knew." 

68-69.  Parse  words  italicized;  70.  Explain  use  of  all  capitals 
in  above. 

71.  Give  names  and  uses  of  two  marks  in  third  line.     (  ;  — ) 

72.  What  kind  of  a  phrase,  in  form  and   use,  is  first  line, 
what  does  it  modify  3 

73.  Analyze  or  diagram  last  two  lines. 

74.  Change  the  stanza  into  prose  order  or  form. 

75-76.  Write  a  composition  giving  your  ideas  of  the  relation  be- 
tween governing  and  teaching  in  school. 

77.  W  rite  a  snort  letter  showing  proper  punctuation,  form  of 
heading,  etc. 

Arithmktio.  • 

78.  What  do  you  consider  the  principal  object  in  studying  arith- 
metic, and  how  by  your  teaching  do  you  seek  to  accomplish  it? 

79.  To  which  do  you  give  the  more  attention  in  your  arithmetic 
classes,   the  rule  or  the  analysis  ?     Why  ? 

80.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  history  of  the  Arabic  notation? 
Solve  and  give  reasons  for  each  step  in  the  following  two  e^* 

amples : 

81.  Add  1\,  5f,  and  10|-. 

82.  Multiply  .064  by  thirteen-millionths. 

83.  Explain  derivation  of  rule  for  changing  from  avoirdupois  to 
Troy  weight. 
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84.  Give  same  for  6  per  cent,  method  of  compnting  interest. 

85.  Make  out  and  receipt  in  proper  form  a  biu  for  four  articles 
)f  farm  prod  nee. 

86.  What  is  the  United  States  standard  measure  of  length,  and 
low  was  it  derived  1 

87.  A  can  do  some  work  in  7  days,  B  in  f  as  much  time ;  how 
ong  will  it  take  both  working  together? 

88.  At  $1.25  per  cord  what  costs  6  piles  of  stove  wood  each  34 
eet  long  and  5^  feet  high  \ 

89.  How  many  bushels  will  a  bin  contain  thdt  is  7^  feet  square 
)y  6  feet  8  inches  deep? 

90.  At  $18  per  M.  what  costs  a  floor  of  1\  inch  lumber  for  a 
lOUse  40  feet  bv  26  feet  ? 

91.  When  10  a.  m.  at  prime  meridian,  what  time  is  it  at  36^°  E.? 

92.  Cost  of  school-house  $465.  Valuation  of  district  $62,000. 
f\^hat  is  A's  tax  who  owns  a  farm  valued  at  $3,250  f 

93.  At  what  price  must  8  per  cent,  bonds  be  bought  to  yield  5 
per  cent,  on  investment  ? 

94.  In  what  time  at  5  per  cent,  will  $400  amount  to  $445.50  ? 

95.  In  computing  partial  payments,  why  is  the  payment  not  de- 
ducted from  note  unless  it  exceeds  the  interest  then  due? 

96.  A  puts  into  a  business  $2,400  for  5  years,  B  $3,000  for 
J  years,  C,  for  tending  to  the  business,  has  ^  the  profits,  which  is 
^3,720.     llegulate  profits  of  A  and  B. 

97.  A  liberty  pole  is  90  feet  high.  Breaking  \  of  the  way  up,  it 
clings  to  the  stump.  How  far  irom  the  foot  of  the  pole  will  the 
top  strike  the  ground  ? 

Penmanship.** 

98.  To  what  extent  and  how  do  you  teach  penmanship  in  your 
schools  ? 

99.  When  and  how  should  children  begin  to  write  ? 

100.  Name  all  the  letters  that  should  extend  three  spaces  above 
or  below  base  line. 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS   FOR  FIRST    GRADE    CER- 
TIFICATES. 

Aloebra. 

1.  How  does  algebra  differ  from  arithmetic? 

2.  Divide  —IQu?^  26»+2»3— 16  by  »  —  8. 

3.  What  is  the  value  a~^  —  4a'*,  when  a  =  4? 

4.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  ar*  —  y^,  a^y  —  ay^,  and 

5.  What  are  the  apparent  and  real  sign  of  a  fraction  ?     Illus- 
trate. 
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6.  In  equation,  5x+22  —  2aj=»31,  find  value  of  aj,  stating  axioms 
or  principles  upon  which  each  step  in  the  operation  is  founded. 

7.  From  the  equations  3a?+2y=19,  and  6y  =  57  —  9a?,  cau  the 
values  of  x  and  y  be  found?     Why  ? 

8.  Expand  (ar^  —  y)*  by  the  binomial  theorem. 

9.  Solve  and  verify  Vaj+ V«4-aj  =  \/ 

ya-hx. 


10.  Find  values  of  x  and  y  in  \      ,  ^  q 

^       \  X  •\-y  =      8. 


Natural  Science. 

11.  What  is  climate,  and  up«n  what  does  it  depend? 

12.  What  are  isothermal  lines?     Why  do  they  not  correspond  to 
parallels  of  latitude  ? 

13.  What  is  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  equatorial  currents  ? 

14.  Describe  three  kinds  of  levers  and  illustrate  each  by  an  ex- 
ample taken  from  common  events? 

15.  What  is  specific  gravity  ?     How  do   we*  find    the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  ? 

16.  If  a  pump  could  be  made  to  work  perfectly,  from  how  far 
below  the  lower  valve  could  water  be  drawn  ?     Whv  ? 

17.  What  are  the  asteroids?     About  how  many  are  now  known? 

18.  Explain   how  it   is  the  moon  appears  to  us  "to  wax  and 
wane  "  ? 

19.  What  is  the  diflFerence  between  a  vein  and  an  arterv  ? 

20.  Write  what  you  believe  about  ventilation  of  school-rooms, 
giving  reasons  for  your  statements.  Describe  some  good  and  prac- 
ticable way  for  ventilating  a  room. 

Histort. 

21-3.  Name  a  renowned  warrior,  an  orator,  and  a  queen,  each 
of  whom  lived  before  the  time  of  Christ,  giving  a  short  sketch  oi 
each. 

24.  Tell  what  you  can  about  Constantino  the  Great. 

25.  Same  about  Galileo. 

26.  What  were  the  Punic  Wars  ? 

27.  What  coimection  with  English  history  has  William  the  Con- 
queror ? 

28.  Classify  the  nations  of  Europe  according  to  the  form  of 
government  now  prevailing  in  each. 

29.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  Toltec  civilization? 

30.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Monroe  doctrine?"     What  course 
of  events  gave  rise  to  its  promulgation  ? 

School  Management,  etc. 

31.  In  any  public  school,  what  subjects  may  be  taught  as  a  gen- 
eral exercise? 
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32.  Why  and  how  often  shonld  classes  be  examined  ? 

33.  Are  calisthenic  exercises  desirable?     For  what  purposes? 

34.  Would  you  choose  the  seats  for  your  pupils?     Why  ? 

35.  What  methods  have  you  for  securing  regular  attendance  ? 

36.  How  would  you  proceed  with  a  large  pupil  whom  you  knew 
came  to  test  your  government? 

37.  In  which  of  the  common  studies  would  you  strive  most  to 
cultivate  the  imaginative  faculty  of  a  child's  mind?  Sow  would 
you  do  this? 

38.  Give  your  opinion  of  concert  method  of  reciting? 

39.  Distinguish  between  telling  and  teaching.  Show  application 
to  arithmetic. 

40.  What  are  the  objects  of  school  government  ? 

Hesult  of  examinations,  fall  of  1880. 

N  timber  of  different  persons  examined 107 

N" umber  of  different  examinations  made Ill 

Number  of  certificates  given,  first  grade 3 

Number  of  certificates  given,  second  grade  ....     17 
Number  of  certificates  given,  third  grade 67 

Total 87  ; 

Number  examined  who  had  never  taught 19 

-IN  limber  licensed  who  had  never  taught 3 

Number  reported  as  subscribers  to  educational  papers,     78 
■Number  reported  as  not   subscribers  to  educational 

papers 33 

Average  standing  of  all  licensed 74  per  cent. 

'A.verage  standing  of  all  examined 70  per  cent. 

General  statistics  of  examinatioii^ : 
'^liole  number  of  examinations  made  from  January  1, 1879,  to 

^'ovember  16,  1880 597 

'^hole  number  of  certificates  given,  renewed  or  indorsed 

^during  same  time,  first  grade 9 

'*^liole  number  of  certificates  given,  renewed  or  indorsed 

during  same  time,  second  grade 60 

*^liole  number  of  certificates  given,  renewed  or  indorsed 

during  same  time,  third  grade 248 

Total 317 

^timber  of  wholly  aral  examinations  made,  less  than 10 

•^limber  of  different,  and,  in  most  cases,  distinct  sets  of  ques- 
•    tions  compiled  or  composed  and  submitted  to  teachera 

for  first  grade  certificates 3 

■dumber  of  different,  and,  in  most  cases,  distinct  sets  of  ques- 
tions compiled  or  composed  and  submitted  to  teachers 

for  second  and  third  grade  certificates 20 

dumber  of  different,  and,  in  most  cases,  distinct  sets  of  ques- 
tions compiled  or  composed  and  submitted  to  teachers, 
special  for  primary  department 1 

Total 7777    24 
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Known  schoolroom  work  has  been  accorded  weight  in  all  decisions, 
by  varying  the  standard  required  and  in  determining  grades  of 
certificates. 

With  this,  to  me,  splendid  record  of  work  and  consequent  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  my  teachei's,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
the  only  fair  and  surely  successful  manner  to  raise  the  qualification 
of  the  common  school  teachers,  is  by  gradual  advancement  ot  the 
standard  required,  always  after  due  notice.  To  this  all  good  teachers 
give  their  hearty  concurrence,  both  by  word  and  deed.  Sad  inroads 
have  indeed,  at  times,  beeii  made  in  the  number  of  licensed  teachers; 
but,  after  some  trouble,  all  schools  have  been  supplied  without 
lowering  the  standard. 

So  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I  have  made  my  examinations  a  test 
of  (a)  knowledge  of  branches  to  be  taught ;  (b)  power  of  reasoning 
from  known  facts;  (c)  clearness  and  accuracy  in  habits  of  thought 
and  use  of  language;  (d)  manner  of  teaching  and  school  govern- 
ment; (e)  general  intelligence. 

I  assert,  attcr  trial,  tliat  an  examination  can  show  all  these  tea 
good  extent.  That  these  all  are  essential  elements  in  a  good 
teacher,  I  think  none  will  den}'.  That  they  are  all  the  elements  of 
a  good  teacher,  I  most  certainly  do  not  believe  or  aflSrm.  But  a  per- 
son, who  by  a  thorough  examination  shows  a  high  standard  in  all  of 
the  above,  will  very  rarely  fail  as  a  teacher  when  tried  by  actual  work. 
Out  of  about  300  different  teachers  whom  I  have  examined  and  ob- 
served at  work  in  the  school  room,  less  than  a  dozen  will  compriije 
those,  who,  by  their  examination,  indicated  what  their  actual  practiee 
did  not  sustain.  Hence,  I  am  forced  to  believe  in  and  assert  the 
principle,  that  for  all  teachers,  school  commissioners  and  superin- 
tendents, a  thorough  and  successful  examination,  suited  to  thMr 
respective  works,  should  he  hy  law  made  an  absolute  prerequisiU  to 
tJie  holding  of  such  position. 

As  to  suggestions  for  improvement  in  present  method  of  licens- 
ing teachers,  1  hardly  feel  competent  to  speak.  I  lind  in  the  present 
method  grand  possibilities,  though  it  loads  the  faithful  commissioners, 
at  times,  with  a  terrible  weight  of  bitter  denunciation  and  threats 
of  political  decapitation.  Whether  a  removal  of  this  responsibility 
to  a  higher  and  more  remote  power  will  tend  on  the  whole  to  the 
licensing  of  better  teachers,  1  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  with  a 
more  extended  knowledge  than  mine,  of  the  workings  throughout 
the  State  of  the  present  system. 

II.  Condition  of  Educaton. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the 
towns  under  my  supervision.  '*  Glittering  generalities,"  in  such 
matters,  I  will  not  utter;  and  to  spoAk  specitically  and  honestly  will 
require  too  much  space.  Some  sections  are  doing  quite  well,  others 
very  poorly — nearly  all  advancing  in  some  respect.  Judged  in  coin- 
parisoii  with  what  they  were,  1  think  the  schools  of  my  district 
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have  shown  much  improvement.  Compared  with  what  they  ought 
to  be  and,  I  believe,  can  be,  they  are  still  poor  indeed.  The  increase 
of  average  attendance  of  1880  over  1879  is  13,253,  and  excepting 
one  town  affected  by  local  causes,  is  47,737  ;  while  the  number  of 
children  of  scliool  a^e  has  deci'eased  137.  Tins  lias  resulted  although 
the  epidemics,  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  have  been  widely  preva- 
lent—more or  less  invading  60  to  70  schools — during  the  year. 

Of  the  union  schools,  Lee  Center  is  suffering  a  reaction  from 
liberal  to  scanty  appropriations.  Westernville  shows  a  greater  lib- 
erality in  money  than  in  pupils.  Boonville,  with  its  scliool-house 
remodeled  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,  its  academic  department  already 
decided  upon,  and  its  hardworking  corps  of  teachers,  has  a  bright 
prospect  before  it.  Holland  Patent  has  a  model  school,  efficiently 
managed  by  exceptionally  thorough  teachers,  and  well  sustained  and 
duly  prized  by  an  intelligent  oommnnit}'. 

But  from  this  bright  picture  we  must,  in  honesty,  return  to 
darker  scenes.  Indifference,  pcnuriousness,  and  in  some  cases, 
ignorant  stubbornness,  are  the  principal  barriers  that  have  con- 
fronted me. 

Firmness  of  purpose  and  a  willingness  to  do  and  dare,  on  the  part 
of  the  commissioner  and  teacher,  may  force  these  barriers  at  places ; 
but  they  can  be  wholly  overcome  or  removed  only  by  education  of 
public  sentiment. 

III.  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools. 

We  have  held  four  institutes  during  the  past  two  years.    At  all,  I 

tbink  the  effort  has  been  made  to  do  work  rather  than  to  make  a 

show  or  "  have  a  go^  time."     The  last  one,  held  October  11  to  16, 

1880,  I  believe,  for  steady  attendance  and  attention  as  well  as  for 

effective  work  done,  surpassed  all  others  I  have  ever  attended. 

.  Profs.  Kennedy  and   Post  were  the  conductor.     Their  instrnc- 

^^^n,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  commissioner,  I  hope  to  find 

'^'^^''e  applied  to  work  of  schools  this  winter  than,  I  am  forced  to 

^tate,  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.     I  look  upon  the  movement 

''6*^  started  by  "  the  trustees'  day,"  held  Saturday,  as  a  very  pow- 

®'*^Ul  means  for  educating  public  sentiment. 

j^  Of  normal   schools    and   "  normal    teachers,"   my  only  cry  is : 

^ive  us  more  of  them."     In  this  demand,  I  think  the  intelligent 

P^**t  of  our  community  will  unite  their  voices  with  mine.     Fifteen 

P^^'sons  have  sone  to  normal  schools  from  my  district  since  January, 

IV.  Wants. 
Below,  I  suggest  changes,  the  need  of  which  I  have  felt  in  my 

1.  A  statute  or  order  at  your  haiid  making  a  thorough  and  suc- 
^sfnl  examination,  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  the  granting  of  any 
^rtificate  to  teach,  as  well  as  a  legal  qualification  for  holding  office 
of  school  commissioner  or  superintendent. 

2.  A  different  basis  for  apportionment  of  part  of  public  money 
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so  as  to  afford  financial  incentives  for  more  weeks  of  school  and 
better  average  attendance. 

3.  Doing  away  with  the  useless  apportionment  for  "library 
money." 

4.  A  limited  power  granted  trustees  to  purchase  school  apparatus. 

5.  The  township  system  in  such  a  form  as  to  afford  more  effect- 
ive local  supervision  than  can  now  be  exercised  by  a  commissioner 
having  a  large  territory,  and  only  indifferent  trustees  as  aids. 

6.  Systematic  and  general  efforts  to  educate  public  sentiment 
upon  subject  of  our  common  schools. 

7.  County  normal  institutes  and  drill  schools  with  six  months  or 
one  year  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  open  to  tliose 
only  whose  previous  education  was  sufiicient  for  beginning  to  teach. 
Perhaps  a  special  department  in  our  normal  schools  would  answer 
the  demand  for  the  present,  but  this  would  be  open  to  some  objec- 
tion. Those  completing  such  a  course  should  receive  a  limited  cer- 
tificate to  teach. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  GRIFFITH, 

School  Commissioner, 
Westeenville,  Novemher  18,  1880. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  — First  Distbict. 

Hon.  Neil  GiLMotTK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  obedience  to  your  command,  I  respectfully  submit,  in 
addition  to  my  statistical  and  financial  reports,  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  under  my  jurift- 
diction. 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  six  towns,  viz. :  Camillas? 
Clay,  Elbridge,  Lysander,  Salina  and  Van  Buren,  covering  an  aref» 
of  over  300  square  miles,  which  is  divided  into  90  school  districtf^- 

The  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed,  during  the  past  year^ 
was  113. 

My  manner  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  has  been  as  foL- 
lows :  After  the  close  of  our  teachers'  institute,  which  is  held  twic^ 
a  year  in  this  county,  myself  and  associate  commissioners  hold  ^ 
public  examination. 

The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  commissioners,  and  all  thre^ 
of  the  commissioners  in  this  county  use  the  same.  The  examina- 
tion consists  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography": 
grammar,  D.  S.  history,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice,  con*' 
mon  school  law,  and  a  review  of  the  work  at  the  institute. 

In  my  opinion,  a  better  way  would  be  to  have  the  Departinen  ^ 
of  Public  Instruction  prepare  the  questions  and  fix  the  standard  o^ 
qualification.  By  so  doing,  the  trouble  which  now  arises,  whetJ 
teachers  move  from  one  district  to  another,  would  be  avoided. 
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Teachers'  institutes  in  this  county  have  generally  been  successful, 
both  in  numbers  and  in  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Can  we  not  have  a  law  passed  requiring  all  teachers  to  attend 
teachers'  institutes,  paying  them  for  their  time  while  so  attending, 
and  re-imbursing  the  district  for  the  money  thus  paid? 

Teachers'  classes,  I  consider,  are  a  very  important  adjunct  in  our 
educational  system.  Can  we  not  have  more  of  them  ?  Two-Miirds 
of  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools  have  been  students  in  gome 
of  onr  academies  or  union  schools.  Some  of  them  have  been  mem- 
bers of  teachers'  classes  ;  a  good  many  have  not,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  had  no  opportunty.  Of  the  four  academies  or  union  schools 
in  this  commissioner  district,  two  of  them  have  occasionally  had  a 
teachers'  class,  the  other  two  have  not.  Let  us  have  a  teachers'  class 
for  two  terms  in  each  vear  in  our  academies  and  union  schools,  and 
m  my  judgment  we  will  have  a  better  class  of  teachers. 

My  experience  in  regard  to  the  normal  schools  is,  that  very  few 
of  the  graduates  ever  seek  positions  in  the  common  district  school. 
Dnring  the  past  five  years,  in  this  commissioner  district,  out  of  an 
average  of  110  teachers,  I  never  had  in  any  one  year  more  than 
three  normal  teachers,  and  those  in  our  graded  schools.  I  have  no 
particular  fault  to  find,  nor  can  I  suggest  a  remedy. 

Althousjh  much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  school  supervision, 
and  the  office  of  school  commissioner  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  no 
doubt  justly,  by  the  action  of  some  of  our  school  officers,  I  still  con- 
sider that  the  112  school  commissioners  of  this  State,  taking  them 
as  a  whole,  do  their  duty  just  as  faithfully,  and  do  more  work  for 
the  pay  that  they  are  receiving,  than  any  other  body  of  officials  in 
this  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say,  that  with  all  the  imperfections  of 
tbe  school  commissioner  and  the  imperfect  system  of  onr  common 
schools,  that  in  my  judgment  the  schools  of  to-day  are  far  superior 
to  the  schools  of  my  boyhood ;  and  from  the  period  of  its  organiza- 
tion down  to  thel  present  time  a  very  rapid  aidvancement  has  been 
'^ade,  and,  with  a  little  remodeling  of  our  school  laws,  we  shall 
continue  to  advance.  The  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  has 
"^en  materially  advanced  ;  parents  and  the  people  generally  mani- 
^^t  an  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  ele- 
mentary institutions  of  learning,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  antic- 
ipate a  steady  and  continued  improvement  in  all  the  elements  of 
^^r  system  of  common  school  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  VAN  KEUREN, 

School  Commissioner, 

JoKDAN,  November  15,  1880. 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY  —  Second  District.  i 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 
'  Superintefident  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  accordance  with  your  positive  direction  to  commis- 
sioners in  this  year's  circular,  the  following  report  is  made,  using 
that  as  a  guide. 

The  undersigned  has  visited  every  school-house,  and  every  school 
found  in  session,  at  least  once  during  the  winter  and  once  during 
the  summer  term,  with  a  single  exception ;  and  some  of  tlie  schools 
several  times  during  each  term.  Almost  every  school  had  a  regu- 
lar program  of  labor,  an  earnest  and  faithful  teacher,  and  studi- 
ouB,  well  behaved  pupils. 

At  the  connty  institute  at  Syracuse,  last  spring,  about  600  teach- 
ers, with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  300,  were  favored  with 
the  daily  labors  of  Miss  Thomas,  an  ex-Quincy  teacher,  and  her 
instructions  were  enforced  by  conductors  Johonnot  and  Kennedy. 

A  county  association  at  Skaneateles,  in  June,  and  an  antumn 
institute  at  Fayetteville,  also  revived  and  continued  the  educational 
woi'k  in  the  county.  Conductors  Lantry  and  Pooler  gave  earnest, 
practical  and  well  appreciated  instruction  for  300  teachers. 

The  undersigned,  since  January  1,  1879,  has  granted  210  third 
grade  certificates,  115  second  grade,  and  on^  12  first  grade. 
Examinations  with  printed  questions  have  been  held  at  each  insti- 
tute with  some  town  examinations;  and  the  nuisance  of  individual 
examinations  continues  to  fill  many  commissioners'  stables,  tables 
and  parlors. 

The  institutes,  normal  schools,  and  the  commissioners'  methods  of 
examining  teachers  are  so  interwoven  with  our  school  system  that 
any  radical  change  cannot  be  made  without  a  change  in  the  system. 
Ko  change  from  the  district  to  the  township  mode,  nor  any  other 
educational  revolution,  will  cure  all  our  ills.  But  greater  zeal, 
efficiency  and  wisdom  can  be  infused  into  the  administration  of 
the  present  system  by  zealous  and  intelligent  school  ofiieers, 
teachers  and  leaders  in  popular  education. 

Your  circular  says:  ''It  has  been  alleged  that  the  office  of  school 
commissioner  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  our  system  of  school 
supervision,  especially  so  far  as  the  rural  districts  are  concerned,  is 
very  i  in  perfect." 

Yes;  very  many  good  and  generally  well-informed  people  en- 
tertain such  sentiments.  Why?  Because  the  field  of  labor  for  a 
commissioner  is  so  large;  he  has  so  much  strictly  office  work  thatifl 
unseen  and  unknown  ;  he  has  so  many  interruptions  in  individual 
examinations,  in  settling  school  difficulties,  and  in  all  the  field  of 
his  official  duties,  that  perhaps  only  one  brief  visit  in  a  terra  can 
be  made  at  each  of  his  hundred  schools;  and,  therefore,  those  who 
see  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  work  done  unjustly  imagine  the 
aggregate  is  of  but  little  value.     But  with  all  that  can  be  justly 
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said  against  it,  school  commissioner  supervision  is  the  best  that  this 
State  ever  furnished,  and  it  is  the  best  rural  supervision  to  bo 
found  anywhere  in  any  State  of  onr  Union. 

To  supervise  11,280  school  districts,  30,669  teachers,  and  607,590 
pupils,  during  1879,  by  this  system,  cost  only  $112,000.  This  is 
$9.02  for  each  district,  $3.70  for  each  teacher,  and  only  eighteen 
cents  for  each  pupil.  Probably  town  inspectors,  town  commis- 
sioners and  town  superintendents,  or  the  county  superintendents, 
cost  more  per  pupil.  Even  now,  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually 
paid  to  town  clerks  and  town  supervisors  for  school  duties.  But 
veiT  few  know, this,  and,  therefore,  iind  no  fault. 

The  aggregate  ''payments"  for  schools  in  the  towns,  during 
1879,  were  $4,691r,608.20,  or  between  42  and  43  times  as  much  as 
tlie  cost  of  rural  supervision.  Dare  any  well-informed  person 
declare  that  these  $42  or  $43  are  paid  out  to  so  great  relative 
advantage  as  the  $1  paid  to  school  commissioners  for  all  their  labor 
and  aid? 

Local  School  Funds. 

"Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public 
nioneys,    are  asked  for. 

The  present  mode  of  distributing  the  public  moneys  tends  to 
Assist  and  uphold  the  small  country  schools,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  that  can  be  devised. 

But  the  laws  found  in  the  codes  of  1868  and  1879,  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  local  town  funds,  are  very  blind  and  indefi- 
nite ;  and  we  have  no  decision  from  the   Department  to  guide  us. 

In  Onondaga  county  the  custom  has  been  to  entirely  disregard  the 
teachers'  quota  system  and  the  average  attendance.  The  rule  here 
is  to  divide  the  local  fund  equally  between  all  the  children  between 
five  and  twenty-one  years  old,  whether  the  school  is  in  the  town  or 
fiot.  This  compels  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  lists  of  children 
Bve  to  twenty-one  years  old,  in  every  district  that  lies  partly  in  two 
[)r  more  towns,  and  often  sends  the  trustee  to  the  supervisors  of  two 
or  three  towns  to  collect  a  few  cents  of  public  money ;  and  the 
supervisor  violates  the  law  when  iie  pays  to  a  trustee  instead  of  a 
teacher.  This  rule,  if  correct,  should  give  money  to  the  children  of 
a  town,  even  when  they  belong  to  a  school  in  an  adjoining  county; 
but  that  is  never  done.  The  district  next  to  mine,  in  1879,  had 
$94.98  of  public  moneys  in  its  own  town  of  Onondaga,  and  in  this 
town  no  local  fund ;  but  it  had  in  the  town  of  Otisco  three  children 
entitling  it  to  eighty-nine  cents  from  that  supervisor,  and  from  the 
town  CI  Lafayette  another  little  sum.  Another  district  in  my  town 
can  collect  from  the  supervisor  of  Geddes  thirteen  cents,  while  Xo. 
6,  in  Camillus,  can  collect  from  the  supervisor  of  Geddes,  for  one 
child,  by  going  several  miles  and  perhaps  several  times,  its  dues  — 
just  one  cent. 

All  this  nuisance  can  be  avoided  by  giving  the  local  fund  of  a 
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town  only  to  the  schools  of  that  town,  even  if  the  schools  have  a  few 
children  from  adjoining  towns.     The  act  of  1789  says,  for  the  "use 
of  schools  in  such  township"  ;  of  1798  says,  "the  use  of  schwls'in 
the  oris:inal  townships"  ;  of  1808 says,  "  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  smools  kept   in   each   respective  township"  ;    of   1813  says, 
*'  schools  in  their  several  towns"  ;  of  1819 says,  "  anion^^the  several 
districts  in  the  several  towns,"  and  the  last  act  of  1829  says,  "shall 
be  distributed  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools  of  such 
town  in  like  manner  as  the  public  money  for  the  sap{>ort  of  com- 
mon schools  shall  be  distributed  by  law."     Hence  teachers'  quotas^ 
number  of  children,  average  attendance,  and  perhaps  other  minor 
ways  for  distribution  come  in.     Therefore,  let  there  be  a  decision 
from  the  Department,  or  a  law  passed  that  the  local  town  fnnd* 
shall  be  divided  only  among  the  schools  of  the  towns  where  the 
fund  is,  either  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  or 
the  average  attendance,  or  half  by  each  mode,  and  forbid  any  share 
going  to  support  the  schools  of  other  towns  or  counties,  althongli 
some  of  their  children  live  in  the  town  where  the  local  fund  belong?. 

Fema^le  Suffbage. 

Two  radical  or  fundamental  ideas  are  incorporated  into  the  law- 
defining  who  are  voters  at  school  meetings.  The  first  is  that  prop- 
erty taxed,  or  liable  to  be  taxed,  may  have  representation;  the 
second  is  that  children  in  the  school  may  have  representation.  But 
voters  for  President,  Governor,  or  town  officers,  are  not  necessarily 
voters  in  a  school  meeting.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against 
female  suflrage  at  other  elections,  will  either  sex  claim,  at  school 
meetings,  that  women  should  have  greater  privileges  than  men? 
If  equal  rights  be  the  rule,  and  it  is  conceded  that  a  child  is  repre- 
sented by  the  father,  a  female  sufli^age  school  meeting  law  can  be 
framed  almost  in  the  words  of  the  general  school  law,  as  follows: 

"  Every"  female  "person  of  the  full  age"  of  twenty-one  years,  "re- 
siding in  any  neighborhood  or  school  district,  and  entitled  to  hold 
lands  in  this  State,  who  owns  or  hires  real  property  in  such  neigh- 
borhood or  school  district,  liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes,"  or 
*'  who  has  permanently  residing  with"  her  ''  a  child  or  children  of 
school  age,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  shall  have  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks  within  one  year  pre- 
ceding," said  child  or  children  not  being  entitled  to  representation 
by  any  male  person  authorized  to  vote  at  school  meetings,  or  any 
female  resident  of  the  neighborhood  or  district  who  is  of  the  full 
age  of  twenty  one  years,  *'  who  owns  any  personal  property  liable  to 
be  taxed  for  school  purposes  in  any  such  district,  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution,  and 
no  other"  female  "  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  school  meeting''  or 
school  election  of  the  school  district  **  held  in  any  such  neighborhood 
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or  district,'!  and  8nch  female  persons  so  entitled   to  vote  are  also 
eligible  to  any  school  office  in  said  school  district. 

Hespectfully  submitted, 

WM.  W.  NEWMAN, 

School  Commissioner. 
SoFfH  Onondaga,  JV^ovemberj  18S0. 


ONONDAGA  COUNTY  — Tuird  Distriot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

SuperinO:ndent  of  Puhlio  lnstru<^tion  : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  cir- 
cular of  July  20,  1880,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  173  school  visitations,  and  24  other 
official  visits.  My  impressions  have  been  very  favorable  as  to  the 
faithfulness  and  energy  of  most  of  the  teachers.  The  schools  were 
never  in  as  good  condition,  which  is  an  indication  that  they  are 
doing  good  work. 

I  have  examined  207  applicants  for  license,  and  granted  129  certifi- 
cates.    Of  these,  9  were  first,  43  were  second,  and  77  third  grade. 
I  use  printed   questions  and  have  written  examinations,  and  do  not 
give  certificates,  unless,  in  my  judgment,  the  applicant  possesses  the 
Oecessary  qualifications.     It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to 
iiave  uniform  examinations  throughout  the  State.     The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  should  arrange  the  questions,  fix  the 
per  cent,  required  for  each  grade,  and  appoint  the  time  and  places 
for  holding  the  examinations.     The  practical  effect  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  unify  and  advance  the  standard  of  excellence 
which  the  profession  of  teaching  requires  of  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  difticulties  in  the  way  of  school  interests  is  the 
unequal  manner  of  levying  taxes.  Two  common  school  districts  which 
are  adjacent,  and  which  bear  equal  expenses,  will  vary  widely  in  per 
cent,  of  taxation,  and  there  seems  but  one  way  to  remedy  the  evil, 
viz.:  By  abolishing  school  district  boundaries  and  creating  a  town 
board  of  education  with  power  to  engage  all  teachers  and  levy  all 
the  taxes  for  school  purposes  in  the  town. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  and  an  increased 
interest  in  educational  matters  among  the  people  generally,  during 
the  past  year.  Many  of  the  children  arc  somewhat  backward,  but 
with  the  interest  we  arc  awakening  among  the  teachers  and  patrons, 
we  confidently  expect  that  in  a  short  time  our  schools  win  equal 
any  in  the  State. 

Institutes. 

Our  institutes  have  been    very   successful,  and  as    every    com- 
plete school  system  must  provide  some  means  to  train   teachers  for 
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its  schools,  I  would  recommend  their  continuance,  as  I  believe  them 
to  do  great  good  by  teaching  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion, and  kindling  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  teachers. 

Normal  Schools. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  in  regard  to  the  usefulness  oftliese 
schools.  If  the  people  knew  that  all  who  are  educated  in  them 
became  teachers  they  would  be  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of 
them ;  but  they  say  that  but  very  few  of  the  pupils  instructed  in 
them  ever  follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  If  this  is  true  (and 
my  observations  and  investigations  seem  to  prove  it)  they  are  not 
"  accomplishing  the  work  designed  by  the  Legislature  when  they 
were  established." 

Thanking  the  citizens  of  my  district  for  their  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality, the  teachers  for  their  cheerful  co-operation,  and  the 
Department  for  favoi*s  received, 

I  am,  verv  respectfully  yours, 

R.  W.  McKINLEY, 

School  Commissimer. 

CoLLAMER,  Noveniber  1,  18S0. 


ONONDAGA  COUNT Y  —  Syracuse. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Suj>erirU€ndent  of  Public  Instrudtion : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  circii- 
lar,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  under  my  supervision,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1880. 

In  some  respects  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress,  more 
marked  than  any  preceding  year  since  my  official  labors  commenced  in 
this  city.  The  census  taken  in  Septcmoer  shows  an  increase  of  the 
persons  of  school  age  of  535,  which  is  an  average  of  the  growth  of 
the  school  population  for  a  number  of  preceding  years. 

The  registered  attendance,  during  the  year,  was  a  very  little  less 
than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  average  number  belonging 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  considerably  greater.  As  « 
consequence  there  was  less  of  absenteeism  and  more  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  pupils  belonging.  The  per  cent,  of  average 
daily  attendance  on  the  number  belonging  was  96.  After  allowing 
for  all  necessary  absences  caused  by  the  various  diseases  to  which  all 
children  are  subject,  and  which  come  to  them  during  their  school 
days,  and  temporary  illnesses  caused  by  taking  colds  and  the  varions 
other  ailments  resulting  from  accidents,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can- 
not reasonably  expect  a  much  greater  percentage  of  attendance  than 
we  have  reached  during  the  past  year,  where  tliose  in  attendance  in- 
clude all  ages  from  5  to  21  years,  and  take  in  all  classes,  from  the 
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poorest  to  those  in  more  comfortable  circumstances.  I  find,  com- 
paring the  registered  attendance  with  the  number  of  school  age, 
that  we  get  into  our  schools  only  about  48  per  cent,  of  those  whom 
the  statute  regards  as  being  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  public 
schools.  Statistics  show  us  that,  in  nearly  all  of  the  well-to-do 
families,  children  are  not  sent  to  school  till  they  are  6  or  7  years  old 
and  only  a  small  number  stay  in  t?chool8  till  they  are  18  years  of 
age.  laking  the  schools  of  tliis  city  as  representative  of  all  city 
schools  in  this  State,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  any  compilation 
of  statistics  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  school  ages  in  this  State, 
published  ana  circulated,  as  through  the  bureau  of  education  at 
Washington,  must  give  to  our  State  a  very  low  standing  in  educa- 
tion, as  compared  with  other  States  in  the  tJnion,  where  the  school 
age  is  fixed  at  from  6  to  16  years.  We  are  publishing  and  sending 
ont  reports  from  all  our  principal  cities  and  from  all  State  depart- 
iJicnts,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  our  schools  annually,  and  yet, 
^hc  statistics  are  made  up  from  such  varying  cases,  that  we  can 
hardly  compare  the  schools  of  the  different  States.  And  I  find  it 
almost  as  diflScult  to  compare  the  schools  of  the  several  cities  of 
this  State,  because  of  the  differences  in  making  up  Statistics.  If 
^me  uniform  system  could  be  reached  through  all  the  States  it 
Would  be  very  desirable,  but,  if  this  is  impracticable,  uniformity  in 
this  State  may  most  certainly  be  attained. 

In  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  city,  we  have 
better  accommodations  than  at  any  previous  time.  Our  buildings, 
with  one  exception,  are  in  good  condition,  and  this  one  is  soon  to 
be  abandoned  for  a  new  and  model  edifice.  We  are  able  to  accom- 
modate all  who  apply  for  admission  to  our  schools,  and  have  a  snfla- 
cient  force  of  teachers  to  give,  on  an  average,  one  teacher  to  every 
41  pupils  in  daily  attendance.  During  the  past  year  or  two,  several 
of  our  school  buildings  have  been  remodeled,  by  changing  from 
large  to  small  rooms,  with  a  teacher  over  each  room,  and  with  ben- 
eficial results  in  the  education  of  the  children. 

We  have  found  that  the  tendency  of  our  graded  schooj  system  is 
to  make  the  teaching  too  formal,  with  too  little  of  individuality  ; 
the  class,  as  a  whole,  being  taken  as  the  unit,  instead  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil.  Just  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  our  teach- 
ing personal,  the  teaching  has  improved ;  and  during  the  year  just 
closed,  this  has  been  more  universally  reached  than  in  any  preced- 
ing year.  We  claim  that  the  greatest  improvement  in  methods  of 
teaching  has  been  reached  in  the  primary  department ;  and  that  the 
instruction  ffiven  in  language,  which  includes  the  power  of  children 
to  express  tiieir  thoughts  orally,  in  writing  and  in  spelling,  and 
the  instruction  in  number  is  greatly  in  advance  of  what  was  done 
only  a  short  time  ago.  We  have  no  more  spelling  out  sentences  by 
a  word  at  a  time,  but  the  whole  thought  is  taken  in  before  an  at- 
tempt is  made  by  a  pupil  to  utter  the  words  which  express  the 
thought.  Reading  has  become  a  most  interesting  and  enthusiastic 
exercise,  instead  of  a  dull  and  monotonous  drill,  such  as  may  have 
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been  seen  in  many  fechooU  until  very  recently,  if,  indeed,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  tind  it  even  now  in  some  places.  Instruction  in 
the  elements  of  number  has  made  equal  advancement  with  that  in 
language. 

Although  the  spirit  of  advancement  is  ju(»t  as  marked  among  the 
teachers  of  the  higher  grades  as  it  is  with  the  primary  teachers, 
the  results  are  not  so  manifest,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  right 
training  in  earlier  years,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  habitfi 
which  must  be  corrected  in  order  to  lay  a  better  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  the  superstructure  ot  a  more  perfectly  developed 
mental  growth. 

We  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  regular  teachers* 
meetings,  and  during  the  last  year  these  have  been  monthly,  with 
occasional  grade  meetings  intervening,  and  meetings  of  ward  teach- 
ers as  occasion  has  seemed  to  demand  them. 

The  results  have  been  to  awaken  interest  on  the  part  of  some  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  indifferent,  to  compare  one  school  with 
others  in  methods  of  teaching,  in  attendance,  in  discipline  and  in 
advancing  pupils ;  and  through  these  meetings  all  the  schools  of 
the  city  are  very  nearly  uniformly  good. 

The  teaching  of  penmanship  has  been  much  improved  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  teacher  of  this  branch  as  a  specialty  ;  and  this,  with 
drawing,  w^hich  is  now  taught  in  all  the  grades,  ranks  among  the 
excellencies  of  our  school  system.         '*' 

ResoectfuUy  submitted, 

EDWARD  SMITH, 

Superintendent. 

Syracuse,  Decemher  15,  1880. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY— First  Dhtbict. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instructum : 

Sir.  — In  accordance  with  precedent,  the  following  annual  report 
for  this  commissioner  district  is  respectfully  submitted: 

School  Districts. 

During  the  year,  upon  the  application  of  the  parties  affected  and 
with  the  w-illing  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  districts, 
alterations  were  made  in  the  boundaries  of  districts  No.  1,  Farm- 
ington,  No.  7,  Manchester,  No.  5,  Geneva,  and  No.  11,  Seneca. 

The  indefiniteness  of  district  boundaries  and  the  difficulties  aris^ 
ing  therefrom  have.been  overcome  by  orders  altering  and  amending 
the  same. 

Comj)laint  is  often  made,  in  districts  where  the  property  valua- 
tion is  small,  that  the  tax  necessary  to  sustain  a  scnool  therein  is 
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very  burdensome  compared  with  that  of  neighboring  districts.  For 
instance,  in  adjoining  districts  whose  respective  assessed  valuation  is 
$141,554,  $127,100,  and  $80,814,— from  the  weakest  several  large 
&rras  have  been  bought  by  parties  living  in  the  stronger,  and  be- 
cause these  were  contiguous  to  their  home  farms  the  large  aggre- 
1  gate  valuation  is  taken  from  the  weakest.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
remove  the  present  exceptions  and  assess  and  tax  all  property  in 
the  district  in  which  it  is  situate?  We  are  satisfied  that  such 
change  is  most  desirable,  as  it  would  at  once  remove  a  fruitful 
source  of  vexation  to  which,  under  existing  law,  every  district  may 
be  subject. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised,  could  we  not,  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  raise  a  town  tax,  for  the  portion  outside  of  cities  and  in- 
corporated villages,  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.     It  would 
seeiu  that,  under  such  a  system,  no  greater  amount  would  be  re- 
paired to  furnish  the  best  instruction  in  each  rural  district  through- 
out every  town   in  the  State  than  now  is  expended,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, for  teachers'   wages  in   the  several  towns,  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages which  the  smaller  and  poorer  districts  now  suffer  from 
^he  lack  of  efficient  and  able  teachers. 

The  union  and  classical  schools  of  this  district  are  located  in  the 
ullages  of  Geneva  and  Phelps;  in  district  No.  1,  Geneva,  and  No. 
Sj  Phelps.  In  the  main  building  of  the  former  are  sixteen  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  four  branch  primary  schools  are  six  teachers.  The 
Matter  has  one  building  and  seven  teachers.  These  schools,  under 
^jfp  management  of  Professor  H.  K.  Clapp  and  Professor  H.  C. 
^irk,  who  have  able  corps  of  assistants,  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
^^^x\  and  doing  excellent  work,  the  influence  of  which  is  wide 
8pi-ead. 

The  number  of  non-resident  pupils  attending  in  Geneva  was 
"^tv-thrce,  in  Phelps,  fifteen,  beside  the  class  instructed  in  methods 
^  teacliing,  under  appointment  from  the  State,  which  also  num- 
^^I'ed  fifteen.  At  the  date  of  this  writing,  the  number  of  non- 
f^sident  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  in  Geneva  is  fifty-five, 
^^  Phelps,  thirty-eight,  in  Clifton  Springs,  eight.  In  the  smaller 
ullage  and  rural  district  schools  there  were  102  non-resident  pupils, 
^^Tij  of  whom  were  indigent  and  could  not  pay  tuition,  conse- 
quently their  attendance  did  not  benefit,  financially,  either  the 
district  in  which  they  lived  or  the  one  in  which  they  attended 
school 

The  village  of  Geneva  has  seven  private  schools,  beside  Hobart 
Allege,  and  one  lately  organized  in  which  is  taught  the  Quiiicy 
Jj^ethod.  The  villages  of  Phelps  and  Clifton  Springs  have  each  one. 
■"-otal  number  of  pupils  attending  the  nine  schools  446 ;  in  Geneva, 
^68;  in  Phelps,  18;  in  Clifton  Springs,  60. 

Tlie  number  of  districts  in  the  several  towns,  with  the  financial 
^^tistics  relating  to  theiil  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  amount  apportioned 
the  several  districta  is  33^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  expended. 
Of  the  $257.97  library  money  received  from  the  State,  $147.33 
isused  for  library  purposes,  (or  to  purchase  library  and  reference 
•oka  and  school  apparatus)  in  the  scnools  of  the  villages  of  Geneva, 
belps,  Clifton  Spnngs,  Manchester,  Shortsville,  Gorhara  Village, 
rleans,  Seneca  Castle,  and  in  three  rural  districts.  The  balance, 
10.64,  was  used  in  the  districts  not  named  for  teachers'  wages. 
be  majority  of  the  libraries  in  these  districts  have  been  for  years 
)red  away  in  the  wood-honse  chamber,  carriage-house  or  other  out- 
lilding  where  room  could  be  found  for  articles  for  which  there  is 
>  longer  any  use.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  sell  such  books  as 
n  be  found,  and  the  avails  appropriated  to  purchase  text  books 
be  ased  by  indigent  pupils,  or  with  the  sum  received  from  the 
ate  be  used  to  supply  the  several  districts  with  needed  books  of 
ference,  maps  ana  charts?  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have  the 
)rary  money  go  into  the  general  school  fund  and  be  apportioned 
r  teachers'  wages,  and  the  needed  supplies  of  library  and  reference 
oks,  school  apparatus,  etc.,  be  purchased  with  money  raised  for 
at  purpose  by  local  taxation. 

Population. 

The  statistics  of  the  district  in  regard  to  population,  registry  and 
:endance  of  pupils,  as  drawn  from  the  school  reports  and  the  re- 
tU  census,  anord  some  points  of  interest. 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  district  it  will 

!  seen,  is  7,552,  while  the  number  who  have  attended  school  some 

>rtion  of  the  year  is  5,961  or  nearly  80  per  cent,   of  the  entire 

iraber. 

The  average  daily  attendance  being  8,073  and  a  fraction,   will  be 

en  to  be  slightly  above  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  at- 

ndance,  and  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population. 

lis  average  would  have  been  somewhat  larger  Jiad  it  not  been  for 

e  ravages  of  diphtheria,  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  which  all  con- 

ibuted  to  reduce  the  attendance,  and  in  certain  localities  we  are 

rry  to  add,  the  diphtheria  reduced  the  school  population  nearly  one- 

ird. 

The  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  now  in  the  district 

in  the  ratio  of  3  to  10  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  school 

:e;  a  fact  which  may  be  interpreted  to  show  that  the  schools  of 

e  future  are  not  likely  to  fail  for  lack  of  pupils. 

If  tliose  persons  over  21  and  under  70  years  of  age  be  regarded 

constituting  the  supporting  class  of  the  community,  it  will  be  seen 

at  the  nnmber  of  school  age  together  with  the  number  under  five 

ars  of  age  bears  to  this  class  the  ratio  of  6  to  10 ;  and  if  the  num- 

ir  above  70  ^'ears  of  age  be  added  to  those  of  school  age  and  under, 

e  class  which  may  be  styled  non-supporting  will  be  to  this  class  in 

e  ratio  of  nearly  8  to  10.     This  needs  the  qualification,  however, 

at  many  persons  under  21  years  of  age  and  some  over  70,  belong 

the  producing  and  supporting  class  of  the  community. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  our  educational  status,  as  deter- 

ined  from  statistics  relating  to  insanity  and  crime. 

The  following  table  exhibits  data  for  three  periods,  as  obtained 

>in  the  superintendents  of  asylums  at  Utica  and  Ovid,  from  local 

ysicians  and  from  the  county  record : 


Ykars. 

Insane. 

IndlotmentB  by  Orand  Jury. 

PopalitloD. 

85 

75 

80 

46 
56 

62 

20 
28 
15 

22,893 
25,459 
25,167 

The  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  insane,  along  with  the  de- 
base in  population,  is  entirely  explainable  by  the  fact  that  many 
the  healthiest  and  strongest  of  tne  community  have  removed  to 
^  west  and  other  sections;  while  we  retain  all  the  insane  incident 
an  increase  in  general  nopulation. 

The  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  indictments  for  crime  as  corn- 
red  with  the  population,  of  course  speaks  for  itself ;  and  if  it  has 
y  significance  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  certainly  indicates 
)gress. 
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The  Teachers. 

The  number  of  teacbers  teaching  at  the  same  time  daring  28  weeks 
or  more  of  the  past  year  was  126,  two  more  than  last  year  ;  the  whole 
number  of  diflferent  teachers  (a  number  of  whom  assisted  during  one 
term)  was  192.  Of  these,  7  held  State  certificates,  (2  under  the 
new  law),  3  normal  diplomas;  182  were  licensed  by  the  local  officer. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  some  portioQ 
of  the  school  year,  54  were  males  and  138  were  females. 

The  average  number  of  weeks  taught  in  the  village  schools  of 
Geneva,  Phelps,  Clifton  Springs,  Shorts^iUe  and  Manchester,  was 
38.7.     In  the  smaller  villages  and  rural  districts  was  32.6. 

The  average  age  of  persons  teaching  was  26. 1  years,  and  the  av- 
erage number  of  terms  that  they  had  taught  was  9.9. 

The  average  price  per  week  paid  teachers  in  the  village  schools 
was,  principals,  twenty  and  -j^^^-  dollars,  ($20.50) ;  assistant  teachers, 
eight  and  ^^  dollars  ($8.59)  In  the  rural  districts  for  the  ^vinter 
term,  seven  and  -^j^  dollars  ($7.24)  ;  summer  term,  five  and  -^j^  dol- 
lars ($5.56). 

Public  Interest. 

• 

Public  interest  is  demanded  in  school  matters,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  insure  a  greater  and  more  regular  attendance  of  pa- 

4  pils.  Unless  public  opinion  demands  good  teachers,  good  buildings, 
and  the  regular  and  constant  attendance  of  the  pupils,  the  desired 
results  cannot  be  secured.  When  it  shall  become  sufliciently  aroused, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  public  buildings,  especially  school- 
houses,  will  claim  its  attention,  and  the  same  be  properly  ventilated; 
besides  it  will  accomplish  what  the  inoperative  '* compulsory  educa- 
tion act "  of  1874,  with  its  present  provisions,  cannot.  There  is  do 
doubt  but  that  many  of  the  dreaded  diseases  of  children  are  ii}dnced, 
and  their  systems  made  susceptible  thereto,  by  being  compelled  to 
breathe  over  and  over  the  poisonous  ajr  of  the  school  room.  It  is  a 
question  whether  a  child  has  not  the  right  to  be  educated  even 
though  he  does  not  desire  to  be,  and  even  though  his  parents  do  not 

5  desire  him  to  be.  Where  people  are  compelled  to  pay  for  educa- 
ting children,  may  not  children  be  compelled  to  be  educated? 
Would  not  a  law  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  mon- 
eys, on  a  basis  maliing  only  those  children  eligible  who  have  at- 
tended school  or  had  been  otherwise  instructed,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  be  a  proper  substitute  therefor  ? 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  an  increasing  demand  in  the  par- 
ticulars named,  and  as  one  result  our  schools  are  so  full  that  addi- 
tional seating  capacity  in  some  districts  by  enlargement  of,  and  in 
others  by  an  increase  of  school  buildings,  has  become  necessary. 

The  societies  known  as  the  Ontario  County  Agricultural  Society, 
and  tlie  Pre-emption  Park  Limited,  holding  their  fairs  in  Septembijr 
last,  respectively,  in  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  offered  premitims 
for  the  following  exhibits,  viz. :  The  former,  an  award  of  $10.00 for 
the  best  set  of  books  kept  by  a  farmer's  son,  under  21  years  of  age ;  no 
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entries.  The  latter,  for  the  beet  of  th&  several  named  specimens  in 
classes  as  follows,  viz.:  Crayon  drawing,  pencil  drawing,  crayon 
drawing  from  nature,  crayon  portrait  di-awing.  Special  prizes  by 
individuals  :  For  the  best  reader  at  sight  (under  15  years  of  age) ; 
specimen  penmanship  (girl  under  15);  same  (girl  under  12) ;  same 
(boy  under  15) ;  same  (boy  under  12) ;  map  of  North  America  by 
pereon  over  10  and  under  14;  same  of  South  America, — crayon 
drawing  of  two  difierent  kinds.  I  have  been  informed  that  8  of 
the  12  awards  mentioned  were  made  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools, 

7  to  pupils  of  the  Geneva  union  and  classical  school,  1  for  penman- 
ship by  a  girl  under  12,  to  a  pupil  of  rural  district  No.  5,  Geneva. 

School-houses. 

The  school-houses  in  district  No.  2,  Hopewell,  Nos.  3  and  6, 
Geneva,  and  Nos.  13  and  16,  Plielps,  have  been  repaired.     Nos.  5, 

8  and  13,  Manchester,  No.  8,  Gorham,  and  No.  18,  Phelps,  have 
put  in  new  seats. 

New  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  district  No.  2,  Farm- 
injfton  (wood),  district  No.  7,  Manchester  (wood),  for  primary 
school,  district  No.  12,  Phelps  (brick),  and  there  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction one  in  district  No.  5,  Farmington  (wood).  There  are  a 
number  of  districts  in  which  new  school-houses  are  needed,  and  the 
people  seem  to  realize  their  wants  in  this  direction,  and  in  some  of 
the  districts  they  contemplate  building,  while  in  others  that  are  very 
week  financially  they  would  like  to  build,  but  feel  that  to  raise  the 
necessary  tax  therefor,  in  one  installment,  would  make  it  very  bur- 
densome. I  would  suggest  (for  the  relief  of  such  districts^  that  sec- 
general  acts 
be  amended 
:ing  out  the  term  ^*  one  thou8an(V^  and  inserting  therefor 
wa?  hnndredytiw^  thereby  made  to  read,  **  exceeding  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars." 

Supervision. 

On  the  12th  of  June  last,  the  people  in  district  No.  2,  Farming- 
ton,  Qiade  a  new  departure  and  dedicated  their  new  school-house. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  singing,  ati  address  by  the  commissioner, 
remarks  by  Prof.  N.  T.  Clarke,  and  the  commissioner  of  the  western 
^'fitrict  and  others,  among  whom  was  Daniel  Arnold,  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  who  served  in  Farmington  as  town  superintendent, 
from  1^25  to  1853,  and  who  has,  since  his  retirement  from  active 
official  school  work,  ever  been  ready  to  help  on  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional progress,  and  give  counsel  and  encouragement  to  others  en- 
gaged therein,  especially  on  this  occasion,  while  evincing  by  his 
^'lergy  and  fluency  what  the  schools  of  former  times  could  produce, 
^id  much  in  favor  of  the  educational  methods  and  results  of  the 
present.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  could  be  accommodated 
^^  duors,  and  the  occasion  gave  an  impetus  to  school  visitation, 
^hich  afterward  manifested  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
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persons  at  the  school  in  its  regular  work,  on  the  day  of  my  official 
visitation. 

Since  the  Ist  of  October,  1879,  200  pereons  have  been  examined 
for  teaching,  of  whom  84  received  certificates,  and  56,  permits.  Of 
certificates  given,  11  were  first  grade,  32  second  grade,  and  41  third 
grade. 

We  desire  to  know,  by  frequent  examination  in  general  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  work,  whether  or  not  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  teacher,  and  when  a  failure  in  this  particular  is  apparent,  it  is 
evident  that  to  discontinue  such  is  most  advisihle.  The  few  failnres 
that  have  occurred  have  not  been  for  want  of  intellectnal  qualifica- 
tions, but  from  a  lack  of  tact  and  ability  to  govern.  In  the  first 
certificate  granted,  the  word  ahility  is  stricken  out  and  not  restored 
until  we  become  satisfied  by  actual  observation  that  the  would-be 
teacher  possesses  the  adaptability  which  makes  success  in  the  school 
room  a  certainty.  We  persist  in  holding  to  this  line  of  procedure  from 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  every  person  possessing  only  the  literary 
attainments  of  a  teacher,  has  not  all  the  necessary  requirements. 
As  well  suppose  the  man  of  intellect  only,  a  suitable  proclaimer  of 
the  "  Gospel  of  Christ,"  when  he  does  not  know  the  import  of  the 
names  virtue  and  morality.  There  has  been  an  unusual  demand  for 
male  teachers  necessitating  special  examinations,  the  first  oi  which 
was  held  November  6,  to  provide  for  14  districts  that  were  unsnp- 
plied.  From  a  class  of  15,  a  sufiScient  number  not  being  obtained, 
subsequent  ones  were  held,  but  not  until  November  16  was  the  de- 
mand met.  A  number  of  those  who  had  not  taught  for  several 
years,  and  who,  when  teaching,  were  very  successful,  were  induced 
by  their  former  patrons  to  resume  the  labor  in  the  schools  in  which 
the^^  last  taught. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  system  of  examinations  proposed  at  the 
last  State  teachers'  association,  as  contained  in  resolutions  adopted 
by  that  body,  viz. :  *'  That  this  association  recommends  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  a  uniform  scries  of  questions, 
to  be  submitted  twice  each  year  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  licenses 
as  teachers." 

"That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to 
issue  a  syllabus  of  study  which  will  give  to  applicants  for  State  cer 
tificates  a  more  definite  outline  than  has  heretofore  been  afforded 
them  of  the  preparation  and  culture  they  are  expected  to  possess." 

There  are  other  elements  besides  those  mentioned  upon  which 
the  prosperity  and  even  success  of  a  school  may  depend.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  an  increased  public  interest,  a  greater  nnin- 
ber  of  commodious  school -houses,  and  the  work  of  supervision. 

From  October  1,  1S79,  to  September  30,  1880,  I  made  259  visita- 
tions to  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

I  have  endeavored  both  bv  means  of  examination  and  by  the 
visitation  of  the  schools  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching ;  an3  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  so  many  teachers  who  have  been  success- 
ful leads  me  to  think  that  this  purpose  has  been  largely  attained. 
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As  an  evidence  of  this  we  eite :  First,  That  many  of  the  teachers 
ill  rural  districts  are  employed  in  the  same  school  several  successive 
terms.  I  have  in  mind  2  teachers  thus  employed  in  the  town  of 
Fannington,  2  in  Geneva,  3  in  Manchester,  4  in  Hopewell,  4  in 
Phelps,  7  in  Gorham,  the  whole  number  in  the  town  being  15 ;  and 
8  in  Seneca,  being  66f  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Quite  a  number  of  districts,  in  which  males  teach  in  the  winter 
and  females  in  the  summer,  alternate  the  same  teachers  for  several 
successive  terms,  and  the  results  are  very  much  better  than  in  dis- 
tricts where  chansres  in  teachers  are  made  everv  term.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  respecting  trustees. 

The  districts  m  which  are  the  villages  of  Geneva  and  Phelps, 
have  each  five  trustees.  There  are  but  four  others  of  the  smaller 
villages  and  rural  districts  that  have  three. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  districts  of  the  latter  class  having 
but  one  trustee,  and  he  continued  in  ottice  for  several  successive 
years,  better  and  more  eflective  work  is  done  than  can  be  where  the 
trustee  is  changed  every  year,  besides  avoiding  many  disadvantages, 
among  which  might  bo  mentioned  incorrect  aistrict  accounts,  enig- 
mas in  the  annual  reports,  and  inability  to  rightfull}'  administer  the 
affaira  of  the  district.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  belief 
that  our  present  system  would  be  much  improved  thereby,  I  would 
urge  that  the  next  Legislature  make  the  term  of  office  of  one  trustee 
three  years. 

I  have  made  a  practice  of  inviting  trustees  to  visit  the  schools 
with  me,  and  of  advising  with  them  as  to  furthering  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  respective  schools,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
greatly  enhance  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  directed  to  them  circular  letters  of  ad- 
vice, and  have,  during  the  past  year,  prepared  and  furnished  for 
their  use  and  for  use  by  the  town  clerks,  postal  card  notices,  copies 
of  all  of  which  are  herewith  annnexed. 

To  Tbustees. 

"  The  following  suggestions  are  made  in  the  belief  that  an  ad- 
herence to  the  same  by  trustees  will  greatly  enhance  and  make 
more  efficient  our  school  system,  in  which  no  school  officer  is  a  more 
important  factor  than  the  trustee,  whose  earnest  co-operation  is 
solicited  in  an  eflEort  to  make  our  educational  system  worthy  the 
name  of  Public  Instruction." 

Eefore  making  out  your  annual  report  you  will  read  carefully 
the  instructions  relative  thereto,  in  Code  of  Public  Instruction, 
1868,  under  title  7,  chapter  555  of  the  consolidated  school  acts, 
from  page  151,  section  60,  to  page  166  inclusive  ;  in  General  School 
Laws,  beginning  at  page  55.  Tliat  you  may  retain  a  copy  of  your 
annual  report  as  a  district  record,  extra  blanks  are  annually  fur- 
nished. Before  hiring  teachers,  the  instructions  in  saine  code  from 
page  132,  section  41,  to  page  137  inclusive;  General  School  Laws, 
beginning  at  page  49. 
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Subdivision  9  of  section  49,  of  the  Hforesaid  title  7,  was  by  the 
Legislature  of  1879  amended  to  read  as  follows  (beginning  after 
the  following,  in  said  subdivision,  "  at  an  annual  or  special  school 
meeting  of  the  district'^):  *'Nor  shall  any  trustee  of  a  dis- 
trict make  any  contract  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  in  and 
for  said  school  district,  beyond  tlie  close  of  the  school  terra 
commencing  next  preceding  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
except  with  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  such  district 
present,  and  voting  upon  the  question  at  an  annual  or  special  school 
meeting  of  the  district ;  nor  shall  the  trustees  of  any  scnool  district 
having  three  or  more  trustees,  make  any  contract  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  teacher  or  teachers  for  more  than  one  year  in  advance.'' 

The  teachers'  institutes  are  the  only  means  within  reach  of  most 
teachers  for  improvement  in  methods  of  insPntction^  and  those  who 
attend  them  should  be  encouraged  by  being  preferred  by  trustees, 
and  we  suggest  to  you  the  great  importance  of  employing  and  re- 
taining those  teachers  ordy^  who  indicate  by  their  acts  and  school 
work,  a  lov6  and  enthusiasm  for  teaching,  thereby  securing  teachm 
of  school  instead  of  keepers  of  school. 

To  qualified  persons  attending  the  entire  session  of  an  institute 
will  be  given  certificates  of  attendance.  We  invite  trustees  and  all 
persons  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education,  to  attend  our 
institutes  and  associations.  Public  examinations  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates are  held  semi-annually,  of  which  due  notice  is  given  in  the 
county  papers.  No  certificate  will  be  given  except  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  applicant,  and  only  such  persons  can  be  legally 
recognized  by  you  in  hiring  teachers  as  hold  a  normal  school  di- 
ploma, a  State  certificate,  or  a  commissioner's  certificate  which  is 
good  only  for  the  commissioner's  district  for  which  it  is  given.  Our 
most  backward  schools,  in  which  a  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in 
primary  classes,  need  the  best  and  most  experienced  teachers.  Bet- 
ter results  are  obtained  in  districts  that  arrange  the  school  terms  bo 
as  to  have  no  school  during  July  and  August.  LocaL geography, 
and  history  should  be  taught  in  every  school. 

I  send,  herewith,  a  blank  for  postal  card  notice  of  school  officers 
elect.     You  will  please  comply  promptly  with  the  request  therein. 

The  school  registers  to  which  your  tlistrict  is  annually  entitled, 
can  be  had  of  the  town  clerk. 

This  document  belongs  to  the  office  of  trustee ;  after  reading  it 
at  your  annual  meeting,  give  it  to  the  trustee  elect. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  Y.  CHAPIN, 
School  Commissioner 
First  Districty  Ontario  Co.,  N,  T. 
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Sib: 

District  No. 

the  apportionment  of  public  school  moneys,  for  the  year  18 — ,  as 
follows : 


-,  town  of 


.,  receives,  m 


District  Quota. 


Pupil  Quota. 


Average  Attend- 
ance Quota. 


Library  Money. 


Total. 


Toum  Clerk. 


Preserve  the  above  data  for  your  next  annual  report. 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEO.  V.  CHAPIN, 

School  Commissioner, 
Fi/rst  District^  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


To 


^  188 


Town  Clerk,  of  the  town  of 


Take  Noticb. — That  the  annual  school  meeting,  held  on  the 
2d  Tuesday  of  October,  18  ,  at  8  o'elock  p.  m.,  in  the  school-house, 
in  school  district  No.  ,  in  said  town,  the  following  persons  were 
duly  elected  school  officers  for  said  district :     For  clerk,  , 

P.  O.  address,  ;  for  librarian,  ,  P.  O.  address,  ; 

for  collector,  ,  P.  O.  address,  ;  for  trustee,  , 

P.  O.  address, 

By  section  34,  page  67,  vol.  2,  and  subdivision  5,  sec.  37,  page  68, 
volume  2,  of  the  new  sixth  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  every 
person  chosen  or  appointed  to  the  office  of  school  district  clerk,  who 
shall  refuse  to  serve  therein,  shall  forfeit  five  dollars;  and  every  per- 
son so  chosen  or  appointed,  who,  not  having  refused  to  accept  the 
office,  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  fill  out  this  notice  and  send 
it  to  the  town  clerk,  snail,  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  vacate  his 
office,  and  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

The  outgoing  district  clerk,  before  he  vacates  his  office,  should,  in 
every  instance,  fill  out  this  notice,  and  see  that  it  is  sent  to  the  town 
clerk  immediately  after  every  annual  election  of  school  officers  in 
his  district,  but  if  he  should  fail  to  send  it,  then  it  is  his  successor's 
duty. 

• 
Clerk  of  said  District. 

The  certificates  of  attendance  granted  to  those  attending  the 
institute,  were  designed  to  show  even  where  certificates  to  teach 
\rere  not  granted,  that  the  holders  thereof  were  at  least  interested 
in  the  work  of  education. 

Last  February  I  instituted  a  system  of  gradation  for  our  district 
Schools.     The  following  circular  letter  of  advice  to  teachers,  the 
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blank  for  pupil's  certificate,  and  the  letters  from  persons  interested 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  and  results  of  the  undertaking. 

(To  teacher) : 

You  will,  by  a  constant  review  from  the  first  principles  of  everj 
branch  of  study  in  your  school,  prepare  the  pupils  of  your  several 
classes  for  a  term  examination,  such  as  the  inclosed  blank  suggests; 
the  main  object  bein^  by  this  plan  to  attain  approximately  a  system 
of  gradation  in  our  district  schools,  besides  making  every  succeeding 
term  show  progress,  to  the  finishing  of  the  various  subjects  taught. 
Please  retain,  fastened  together,  in  book  form,  the  stubs  that  are  to 
be  kept  as  a  district  record.  State  in  your  term  report  to  this 
department,  whether  or  not  you  have  complied  with  this  request. 

GEO.  y.  OHAPIN, 

School  Carnmisaioner: 

Chapinville,  February  7, 1881. 


Be  it  known,  that 

district  No.  — . ,  town  of — 

has  passed  a  thorough  examination  in  the  branches  named  below, 
as  follows : 


a  pupil  in  school 
,  Ontario  county. 


Name  of  Text  Book. 

To  Pa^re  or 
Subject. 

Standing  in 
Soholarabip. 

Deport- 
ment. 

Dm|«of 

Terra. 

Dayi 

Attended. 

% 

And  the  undersigned  would  advise  that  the  person  herein  named 
should  begin  at  the  page  designated  in  resuming  the  study  of  the 
above  named  branches. 


Teacher. 
Trustee. 


No. 


Date- 
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No.- 
Name- 


Date 


Name  of  Text  Book. 


To  Page  or  Subject. 


Scholarship. 


Deportment, 


Dajs  of  term, 


Days  attended,. 


.,  Teacher. 

.,  Trustee, 


^ 


li 
a 


|j^~  Retain  this  stub  for  district  record. 


G.  V.  Chafin  : 


Oaks  Ck>KNEKS,  N.  Y.,  Oct  26,  1880. 


Deab  Sir. —  I  think  the  terra  examination  blanks  are  "just  the 
thing."  They  supply  a  universal .  want  of  our  nngraded  district 
Schools,  viz. :  a  system  of  progressive  study.  Their  introduction  to 
the  schools  under  your  cliarge  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the 
former  methods  of  district  school  management,  and  I  think  their 
usefulness  cannot  be  overestimated.  From  the  use  of  these  blanks 
it  is  but  a  single  step  to  a  thorough  system  of  gradation  such  as 
has  been  adopted  in  the  school  under  my  charge  at  Orleans.  For 
two  years  I  have  been  aiming  at  this  result,  and  your  introduction 
of  the  term  examination  blanks  struck  the  finishing  blow.  Such  a 
system  ought  to  be  adopted  in  all  tlie  district  schools  of  the  county. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  BOSTWICK. 


Mr.  George  V.  Ohapin  : 


Stanley,  Oct.  9,  1880. 


I  have  to-day  made  out  my  report  as  trustee  of  this  school  dis- 
trict, and  find  the  average  attendance  to  be  so  much  in  excess  of 
previous  years,  that  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  cause. 


\ 
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First,  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  so  as  to  have  the  school 
close  for  the  year  before  the  hot  weather  in  Angust  and  September; 
and  secondly,  I  think  it  is  accountable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
new  departure  introduced  by  you  in  this  county,  viz.  :  the  closing 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the  terms  of  school,  and  issuing  to 
scholars  a  certificate,  properly  certified  to  by  a  committee,  as  to 
standing  in  studies,  etc. 

I  know  it  worked  a  very  marked  change  in  our  school  the  past 
year,  causing  a  more  regular  attendance  and  inducing  the  chilaren 
to  more  work,  in  order  to  make  a  good  appearance  on  examination 
day,  and  for  fear  of  being  turned  back  to  renew  the  same  studies 
the  next  term.  Also,  it  brings  in  the  parents  to  visit  the  school  at 
least  one  day  in  the  term,  something  almost  entirely  neglected  in 
this  district,  and  I  fear  in  many  othera. 

Heretofore,  children  had  no  apparent  incentive  to  work  for,  and 
many  were  a  great  hindrance  to  others,  as  all  were  generally  kept 
in  the  same  classes  from  year  to  year,  thus  holding  oack  the  more 
ambitious  ones  —  in  reality,  paying  a  premium  for  idleness  in 
school.  These  examinations  must  bring  np  the  standard  of  our 
country  schools,  as  many  parents  have  heretofore  been  forced  to  send 
their  children  away  to  school,  just  for  the  want  of  some  proper  sys- 
tem of  grading  in  the  school  at  home. 

This  system  of  examinations  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  is  cer- 
tainly one  step  forward,  and  must,  in  the  near  future,  work  great 
good  to  our  scnools. 

Yours,  etc. 

T.  A.  McCAULEY, 
Trustee  District  No.  1,  Seneca, 

The  standing  of  the  pupils  was  obtained  by  thorough  written 
and  oral  examinations  conducted  by  the  teacher,  during  the  last 
weeks  of  the  term. 

A  schedule  made  by  the  teacher  contained  the  names  of  all  the 
pupils,  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined,  and  the  page  or 
subject  to  which  they  had  severally  advanced. 

before  the  data  were  transcribed  upon  the  stubs  and  the  certifi- 
cates, the  schedule,  together  with  the  questions,  and  the  pupils' 
papers  of  examination,  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  exam- 
ining committee,  who,  after  examining  the  papers  and  the  several 
classes  orally  (before  such  of  the  people  of  the  district  as  could  be 
induced  to  attend  upon  days  of  the  last  week  designated  by  the 
teacher),  passed  upon  and  approved  of  the  record  of  the  schedule, 
or  disapproved,  and  after  amending  to  accord  with  their  ideas  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  named  therein,  approved  and  signed, 
and  thereby  made  the  record  for  the  sivbs  and  certificates.  The  stubs 
form  the  record  for  the  district.  The  certificates  detached  therefrom 
form  a  record  for  the  pupils  receiving  them,  for  their  parents  or 
guardians,  and  for  temporary  use  in  other  districts  in  which  they 
may  subsequently  attend  school. 
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With  the  stubs,  and  with  any  certificates  which  may  be  presented 
by  pupils  of  other  districts,  the  teaclier  of  no  district  of  the  coni- 
missioner  district  or  county  in  which  this  system  is  in  vogue,  need 
start  the  pupils  unadvisedly  at  the  commencement  of  a  succeeding 
term.  Tne  method  is  generally  approved,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  very  satisfactory.  In  a  great  many  of  the  districts,  from  ten  to 
tiventy-five  persons  attended  the  examinations,  and  I  might  add, 
to  the  expressed  approval  contained  in  the  above  letters,  similar 
testimony  that  I  have  from  those  attending.  Beside  giving  encour- 
agement by  their  presence,  they  have  seen  what  changes  were  most 
needed,  and  by  their  influence  and  action  a  number  of  school-houses 
have  been  reseated  and  their  general  appearance  improved. 

Were  there  more  permanency  to  the  term  of  office  of  trustees,  I 

firmly  believe  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  trustees,  patrons  and 

teachers,  a  prescribed  cor.rse  of  study  could  bo  enforced   which, 

^ith  the  system  of  gradation  above  described,  properly  carried  out, 

^ould  make  our  common  district  schools  satisfactory  preparatory 

^hools  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  would  detain  at 

the  home  school   many  who  at  too  early  an  age  seek  better  educa- 

f^onal  advantages  abroad.     Such  a  course  of  study  should  not  be 

^^tended  exchisively  to  lit  pupils  for  the  high  schools,  but  (as  ex- 

PJ'essed  in  a  resolution  of  the  last   State  Teachers'   Association), 

'^  should  be  so  arranged,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mass  of 

pupils,  that  at  whatever  age  a  pupil  is  forced  to  leave  school,  he 

^^ay  at  that  time  have  received  the  best  possible  preparation  for 

*ife  and  citizenship  consistent  with  his  stage  of  advancement." 

Since  the  1st  of  January  last,  6  persons  have  been  recommended 
for  appointment  to  the  normal  schools:  2  to  Gcneseo,  2  to  Oswego, 
1  to  Brockport,  and  1  to  Cortland.  There  are  several  undergrad- 
uates who  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  that  intend  to  complete 
their  normal  course.  A  number  of  those  now  attending  these 
schools,  had  had  a  successful  experience  in  teaching  before  enterinoj 
them  as  students.  Under  the  teachers  and  graduates  employcil 
from  these  schools,  the  results  in  most  cases  have  been  higlily  satis- 
factory, and  in  other  cases  they  have  not.  Without  going  into 
detail  we  may  summarize  this  matter  with  a  statement  tnat  unless 
a  person  has  some  adaptation  by  nature  for  the  teachers  profession, 
there  is  no  normal  school  or  method  which  can  make  that  person  a 
successful  teacher. 

This  district  is  represented  by  two  students  at  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

The  operation  of  the  new  law  enabling  women  to  vote,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  operative,  may  be  regarded  as  salutary.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  tiiat  it  be  so  revised  as  to  eliminate  existing  obscurity. 

Institutes. 

Two  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  each  lasting  one 
week.  The  first,  held  at  Geneva,  beginning  March  29,  conducted 
by  Professors  Johonnot  and  Barnes.     The  second  held   at  Canan- 
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daigua,  beginning  September  27,  conducted  by  Professors  Kennedy 
ana  Northain. 

The  border  towns  of  the  western  district  are  so  remote  from  rail- 
roads and  other  modes  of  public  conveyance,  that  the  spring  sessioa 
was  not  so  largely  attended  as  the  fall  session.     A  noted  feature  of 
the  former  was  the  presence  of   commissioner    Stout,  of  Seneca 
county,  together  with  25  of  his  teachers. 

Professors  Johonnot  and  Barnes,  by  their  able  instruction  and 
wise  counsels,  imparted  many  ideas  that  could  not  fail  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  180  teachers  in  attendance. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  singing,  which,  with  Professor 
Barnes  as  leader,  contributed  largely  to  the  enthusiasm  manifested 
throughout  the  session.  Also  in  the  exercises  given  by  Professors 
Clapp,  Vail  and  Milne.  Subjects:  Reading  and  elocution,  pronun- 
ciation, and  school  work. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Professors  Barnes,  Johonnot,  Hamilton, 
Smith  of  Hobart  College,  Milne  of  the  Geneseo  normal  school, 
and  Bennett  of  Syracuse  University,  preceded  by  recitations,  songs, 
etc.,  by  pupils  of  the  Geneva  classical  and  union  school,  contribu- 
ted much  toward  the  success  of  the  institute. 

The  session  at  Canandaigua  was  a  decided   success,  233  teachers 
being  in  attendance.     The  work  of  the  instructors  at  this  session 
was  practical  and  of  a  high  order,  as  were  also  the  lectures  deliv- 
ered by  Professors  Northam,  Kennedy  and  Clapp,  and  Kev.  Mr. 
Hiscox. 

There  were,  during  last  winter  and  spring,  meetings  of  the 
County  teachers'  association,  held  at  Canandaigua,  West  Bloom- 
field,   Shortsville  and  Clifton  Springs. 

Institutes  and  associations  are  regarded  by  the  most  thonglittal 
as  decidedly  beneficial  adjuncts  to  our  educational  system. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  is  called  to  the  numbers 
(1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7)  and  (8),  in  the  margin,  as  indicating 
the  parts  of  this  report  in  which  are  suggested  needed  changes  by 
legislative  enactment. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  many  favors  rendered  and  courte- 
sies extended,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  V.  CHAPIN, 

School  Commissioner. 

Chapinville,  December  24,  1880. 


ONTARIO  COUNT Y  —  Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report  regarding  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction. 
The  second  commissioner  district  of  Ontario  county  embraces  the 
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towns  of  Bristol,  Canandaigna,  Canadice,  East  Bloomfield,  Naples, 
Richmond,  South  Bristol,  Victor  and  West  Bloomfield.  There  are 
106  districts  and  114  school -houses;  136  teachers  were  employed, 
being  one  more  than  was  employed  during  the  year  previous. 
In  comparing  my  statistical  abstracts  of  1880  with  those  of  1879, 
.  I  find  that  there  were  fewer  pupils  registered,  and  that  the  average 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  in  1879.  This  was  not  owing  to  tne 
fact  that  there  was  less  interest  taken  by  the  patrons  than  usual,  but 
to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles  which  raged  in  por- 
tions ot*  the  district  nearly  the  entire  winter.  Many  of  the  schools 
were  broken  up ;  one  district  having  but  six  weeks  of  school  during 
the  winter,  while  very  few  teachers  succeeded  in  arousing  the  same 
interest  that  was  manifested  prior  to  the  vacations  it  was  necessary 
to  have. 

It  is  the  aim  of  my  associate  commissioner  (Geo.  Y.  Chapin)  and 

myself,  to  raite   the  standard   of  the  common   schools.     We  are 

endeavoring  to  do  this  by  refusing  to  license  those  persons  who  have 

not  the  necessary  literary  qualifications,  as  well  as  those  whom  we 

find  npon  visiting  to  be  deficient  in  other  qualifications  equally  as 

essential.     In  doing  this,  a  commissioner  meets  with  many  discour- 

sgeraents,  as  he  is  very  often  not  sustained  by  public  opinion.    The 

fact  of  the  case  is,  that  while  occasionally  a  trustee  is  willing  to  pay 

9^d  wages  to  a  qpod  teacher^   the  majority  are  in  favor  of  hiring 

cheap  teachers.     In  those  districts  where  the  majority  of  the  patrons 

desire  a  good  school  and  are  willing  iopayfor  it^  I  notice  that  they 

generally  have  it.     I  find  that  too  many  trustees  are  of  the  opinion 

^hat  they  must  employ  a  first-class  teacher  for  the  winter  term,  but 

|hat  any  one  can  reach  the  summer  term,  as  the  pupils  are  all  small. 

I  wish  trustees  might  realize  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning,  as  we 

^^d  our  best  teachers  in  our  primary  grades. 

There  were  two  institutes  held  in  Ontario  county  during  the  year : 
*t  Geneva,  beginning  March  29,  and  at  Canandaigua,  September  27, 
^^h  continuing  one  week. 

The  institute  at  Geneva,  which  was  held  more  especially  for  the 
^astern  district,  wafe  well  attended  by  the  teachers  of  that  district 
^d  Seneca  county.  But  few  of  my  teachers  put  in  an  appearance, 
f^rofessors  Barnes  and  Kennedy  conducted  the  exercises  in  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  manner,  and  won  for  themselves  many 
f Hends  from  the  teachers  and  others  present. 

The  institute  at  Canandaigua  was  conducted  by  Professors  Ken- 
nedy and  Northam,  and  was  a  very  profitable  session.  There  were 
^30  teachers  in  attendance,  nearly  all  of  whom  manifested  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  injstruction  given.  It  was  conceded  by  all  to  be 
One  of  the  best  institutes  ever  held  in  Ontario  counAy.  The  instruc- 
tion given  was  very  thorough  and  practical,  and  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  those  in  attendance. 

The  normal  schools  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  with  the  people 
of  my  district.  There  are  several  normal  graduates  teaching  in  this 
district,  most  of  whom  are  doing  good  work. 

I  believe  that  a  teacher  who  would  succeed  fairly  without  the 
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drill,  will  succeed  heiter  with  it.  But  attendance  at  a  normal  school 
will  never  make  a  good  teacher  of  a  person  who  lacks  tact  and  nativ 
ral  qualifications  for  the  profession. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  school-houses  in  this  district  are 
in  much  better  condition  than  they  were  one  year  ago.  1  have  tried 
to  impress  upon  the  people  the  importance  of  having  comfortable 
school-houses,  and  then  to  make  them  pleasant  and  attractive  by 
decorating  with  mottoes,  pictures,  etc.  The  fact  tliat  four  new 
houses  have  been  built  during  the  year,  while  many  others  have 
been  repaired  and  furnished  with  new  furniture,  shows  that  the 
people  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  if  they  wish  to  have 
their  children  interested  in  the  school  and  anxious  to  attend,  they 
must  be  sufficiently  interested  to  supply  them  with  a  comfortable 
house  and  pleasant  surroundings. 

I  have  made,  during  the  year,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  official 
visits,  being  more  than  two  visits  to  each  school.  Owing  to  the 
roads  being  almost  impassable  last  winter,  I  failed  in  reaching  two 
schools. 

The  condition  of  the  schools,  generally,  is  satisfactory,  and  theont- 
look  for  the  future  encouraging.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  I 
shall  do  what  I  feel  to  bo  my  duty  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  person. 

With  many  thanks  to  the  Department  for  favors  received,  to  the 
teachers  for  their  hearty  co-operation,  and  to  the  patrons  for  their 
courtesy  and  hospitality, 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  S.  PRESTON, 

School  Commissioner. 
Victor,  December  11,  1880. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  — FiBST  Distmot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  obedience  to  your  directions,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  tbe 
condition  of  the  schools  in  the  first  school  commissioner  district  of 
Orange  county, during  the  school  year  that  ended  September  30, 1880. 

I  made,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  visitations, 
which^  were  distributed  among  sixty-eight  of  the  sixty -nine  schools 
within  my  jurisdiction ;  one  school,  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  was  not  visited  at  all. 

In  consequence  of  these  visitations,  I  have  received  the  impression 
that  the  teachers,  although,  owing  to  the  low  rates  of  wages,  many 
of  them  are  young  and  nave  but  little  experience,  evince  a  com- 
mendable determination  to  do  their  duty  by  their  pupils  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  thattliey 
are  as  successful  in  their  work  as  could  reasonably  oe  expected  of 
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them,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  by  which  too  many  of  them 
are  surrounded. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  state  that  there  is  among 
the  people,  in  some  localities,  a  lamentable  indifference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools.  This  is  made  manifest  in  many  ways.  They 
cannot  be  induced  to  visit  the  schools  and  by  their  presence  and 
their  sympathy  stimulate  and  encourage  both  pupils  and  teachers; 
they  of  ten  fail  to  provide  suitable  blackboards  or  apparatus  of  any 
kind  to  aid  teachers  and  children  in  their  work;  they  sometimes  fail 
to  furnish  their  own  children  with  necessary  books ;  and  in  some 
instances,  happily  few,  have  neglected,  until  compelled  to  attend  to 
it,  to  provide  for  the  physical  comfort  and  welfare  of  their  children 
while  at  school,  as  well  as  they  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  their  domestic  animals. 

We  occasionally  found  that  a  person  had  crept  in  among  the  teach- 
ers whose  only  apparent  ambition  was  to  secure  the  pay  of  a  teacher 
by  the  least  possible  exertion,  physical  or  mental,  on  his  own  part. 
Such  have  found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  some  other  business.  Wo 
also,  fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  have  found 
Jnite  a  large  number  of  people  who  show  a  strong  desire  to  do  all 
in  their  power,  and  who  contribute  liberally  of  their  means,  to  ed- 
ucate and  elevate  the  children  that  are  growing  up  around  them. 
Owing  to  the  efforts  and  the  influence  of  such  as  these,  there  are,  in 
this  district,  a  goodly  number  of  substantial  school-houses,  furnished 
^ith  comfortable,  modern  furniture,  supplied  with  all  necessary  ap- 
paratus, and  occupied  by  competent  teachers  and  industrious,  well 
irilled  children. 

Fifteen  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  licenses  issued  by  me  this 
year  were  issued  to  persons  who  had  never  taught. 

Six  public  examinations  have  been  held,  three  in  the  spring  and 
•hree  in  the  fall  of  the  year — so  located  as  to  give  every  teacher  in 
•he  district  an  opportunity  to  attend  without  much  inconvenience, 
^t  least  t^vdce  in  the  year. 

Applicants  for  certificates  have  been  subjected  to  written  exam- 
inations, and  their  papers  have  been  preserved. 

Private  examinations  have  been  discouraged  by  making  them 
}Qite  as  vigorous  as  are  those  that  are  held  in  public. 

In  issuing  licenses,  I  have  followed,  as  closely  as  I  could,  the  course 
Ddicated  by. the  Department;  third  grade  only  have  been  given  to 
4o8e  who  had  little  or  no  experience ;  second  grade  to  those  who 
Jad  considerable  experience  and  who  had  been  fairly  successful, 
^irst  grade  have  been  issued  to  those  only,  whose  qualifications  as 
0  learning,  ability  to  teach,  moral  character,  etc.,  fitted  them  to  oc- 
•Qpy  any  position  in  any  school  in  the  district,  and  whose  success  in 
Aching  was  known  to  me  from  personal  knowledge,  obtained  by 
^^eful  observation  of  their  work  in  the  school  room. 

On  account  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  practice  among  commis- 
oners  in  the  manner  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers,  and  in 
lew  of  the  fact  that  many,  calling  themselves  teachers,  come  here 
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from  other  counties  armed  not  only  with  second  but  also  with  first 
grade  certificates  (I  do  remember  meeting  one  who  carried  a  third 
grade),  who  really  were  not  fit  to  hold  any,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  refuse  to  indorse  any  certificates  or  to  issue  any  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  person  or  persons,  and  to  require  all  of  those  of 
whose  qualifications  as  teachers  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  to 
undergo  examination ;  those  of  the  successful  applicants,  who  hare 
secona  grade,  receive  third ;  those  who  have  first  receive  eecond, 
and  they  do  not  receive  higher  grade  until  by  successful  work  in 
the  school  room  they  prove  tliemselves  worthy  of  them. 

It  seems  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  a  higher  grade  of  litenrj 
qualifications  should  be  required  of  teachers,  and  that  a  uniform 
system  of  examining  and  licensing  them  should  be  adopted  through- 
out the  State.  Gould  not  the  State  Superintendent,  or  some  other 
competent  authority,  appoint  days  on  wnich  examinations  should  be 
held,  simultaneously,  in  every  school  commissioner  district  in  the 
State,  furnish  the  questions  to  be  used,  prescribe  the  manner  io 
which  they  shall  be  conducted,  fix  the  percentage  of  correct  answers 
that  must  be  given  by  successful  candidates,  cause  a  list  of  the  ques- 
tions used  to  be  filed,  together  with  the  written  work  of  every  ap- 
plicant, in  some  suitable  ulace  within  the  district  in  which  the  ex- 
amination shall  be  held,  wnere  they  can  be  examined  by  any  person 
who  wishes  to  do  so ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  hold  every  school  com- 
missioner, or  other  person  who  shall  superintend  any  of  these  ex- 
aminations, to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  manner  in  which  his 
duty  shall  be  performed  ? 

'*  The  methods  of  the  employment  of  teachers  "  are  very  far  from 
being  what  they  should  be,  and  they  are  not  such  as  tend  to  induce 
a  person  to  make  school  teaching  his  permanent  avocation,  or  to 
prepare  himself  thoroughly  for  its  arduous  duties.  School-houses 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  eleemosynary  institutions,  for  asyluma 
for  the  poor  and  needy,  where  the  unfortunate,  regardless  of  their 
fitness  lor  such  important  duties,  may  fill  teachers'  places  and  tiius 
receive  relief. 

Those  who  examine  and  supervise  teachers  should  have  more 
power  in  the  matter  of  selecting  them  for,  and  retaining  them  in; 
positions;  they  should  not  be  leit  entirely  subject  to  the  selfishness 
of  interested  parties,  or  to  the  caprice  of  those  who  feel  no  real,  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education ;  nor 
should  they  be  left  to  feel  that,  no  matter  how  well  their  work  may 
be  done,  they  are  liable  to  be  discharged,  at  any  time,  to  make  room 
for  some  inexperienced  person  that  the  trustee,  from  personal  mo- 
tives, through  sympathy  or  from  friendship,  may  be  desirous  of 
employing;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  feel  that  a  faithful  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  would  insure 
them  continuous  employment,  while  a  neglect  of  them  would,  with 
equal  certainty,  cause  them  to  lose  it.  Thus  they  would  be  encour- 
aged to  spare  no  pains  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  work,  and  be 
stimulated  to  put  forth  their  best  eSbrts  and  secure  the  best  results. 
.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  either  the  officers  or  the  teacher 
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in  the  school  districts  of  this  county  are  less  efficient  or  less  zealous 
than  those  of  other  counties,  for  careful  inquiries,  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  school  officers  of  other  places  discharge  their 
duties,  have  fully  satisfied  me  tliat  those  of  Oi-ange  county  would 
not  suffer  by  being  placed  in  comparison  with  them.  As  to  our 
teacliers,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with,  and  reliable  information 
concerning  other  teachers,  enable  me  to  feel  that  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  they  are,  at  least,  the  peers  of  those  who  fill  similar 
positions  elswhere. 

Although,  of  course,  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  district 
falls  far  below  our  ideal  of  what  it  should  be,  it  is,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  satisfactory.  There  is  a  slow  but 
steady  movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  people,  more  espe- 
ciall}'  the  younger  ones,are  snowing  an  increasing  disposition  to  build 
school-houses  that  do  honor  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are 
situated,  to  furnish  these  buildings  with  the  most  convenient  and 
coinfortal)le  furniture  and  with  suflScieiit  apparatus,  to  provide 
ample  grounds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children,  and,  above 
all,  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  teachers  that  their  means  will 
permit. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge  are  so  widely  disseminated  that  there  are  but 
few  native-born  young  menor  young  women,  who  have  not  acquired 
nut  only  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  English  branches  that  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  but  also  a  considerable  fund  of  useful  informa- 
tion that  will  go  far  toward  making  them  useful  and  intelligent 
citizens,  and  that  will  exert  an  influence,  for  good,  over  the  future 
destinies  of  onr  country ;  and,  in  most  of  the  towns  in  this  district,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  one  that  can  not  read  and  Mn'ite,  and 
who  has  not  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic. 

Our  teachers*  institute  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  held 
either  in  July  or  in  August.  As  many  of  our  teachers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  term,  and,  as  the  spring  terms,  usually,  end  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  the  fall  terms  do  not  commence  until  sometime  in 
September,  or  October,  trustees  claim  that  the  teachers  are  not  in 
their  employ  during  the  interval,  and  demur  at  paying  them  for  the 
time  spent  at  the  institute.  The  teachers,  not  daring  to  attempt 
to  compel  them  to  pay,  and  being  too  poor,  in  this  worm's 
goods,  to  expend  the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  are  unable  to 
attend  and  secure  the  benefits  these  institutes  are  intendf^d  to  confer; 
oesides  all  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  people  to  Submit 
themselves  to  the  discomforts  incurred  by  assembling  amidst  the  in- 
tense heat  that  usually  prevails  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Many  of 
the  teachers  are  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  wish  th^  teachers'  insti- 
tute to  be  held  either  in  the  fall  or  the  spring  of  the  year. 

An  opinion  is  prevalent  among  our  best  teachei's  that  too  much 
time  is  consumed,  by  institute  conductors,  in  teaching  metlKxls  in 
tlie  old  routine  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  more  protita!)lc  to 
^orm  the  teachers  into  classes,  and  to  drill  them  in  branches  <if  fXudy 
to  be  announced  to  them  sometime  previous  to  the  coinmen«'ement 
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of  the  institute.  The  people,  aside  from  those  who  are  immedi- 
ately connected  with  tlie  schools,  pay  bat  little  attention  to  the 
matter  of  inetitates,  apparently  regarding  them  as  mere  formalities 
in  which  they  have  no  interest. 

On  tlie  subject  of  "  Normal  Schools  "  public  sentiment  is  divided. 
Some  regard  a  ^'  normal  certificate "  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
ability  of  the  bearer  to  teach,  successfully,  in  any  school,  while 
many  others  do  not  so  regard  it,  and,  in  employing  teachers,  do  not 
give  "  normal  graduates,"  who  have  no  other  experience  as  teachers 
than  that  obtained  in  the  normal  schools,  the  preference  over  others. 
Quite  many  think  that  the  benefits  derived  from  these  schools  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  them. 

You  ask  whether  or  not,  in  my  judgment,  the  schools  are  accom- 
plishing the  work  designed  for  them  by  the  Legislatui'e  when  they 
were  established.  The  design  of  the  Legislature,  as  I  understand 
it,  was  to  furnish  the  public  schools  of  this  State  with  well  trained 
and  efficient  teachers.  I  can  of  my  own  knowledge  affirm  that  thej 
have  furnished  many  such,  who  have  been  an  honor  to  the  profes- 
sion and  a  blessing  to  the  communities  where  they  have  labored. 
But,  judging  from  what  has  come  under  my  observation,  very  many 
attend  these  schools  and  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  there 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  good  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State ;  having  done  so,  some  of  them  never  attempt  to 
obtain  a  situation,  some  will  not,  even  at  first,  teach  for  a  moderate 
compensation,  consequently,  they  never  teach  at  all.  This  is  not 
said  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  those  who,  having  attended 
these  schools,  come  forth  willing  to  stand  on  their  own  merits  as 
teachers,  and  determined  to  use  for  a  reasonable  time,  at  least,  the 
knowledge  they  have  there  acquired  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
and  thus  to  repay  the  people  for  the  benefits  that  they  have  received 
at  their  hands,  neither  is  it  said  for  the  purpose  of  casting  reflections 
on  the  schools  themselves  ;  but  it  is  said  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing that,  in  my  judgment,  there  are  abuses  that  need  to  be  reme- 
died before  these  schools  can  to  the  fullest  extent,  accomplish 
the  work  designed  for  them. 

As  I  have  not  hitherto  considered  it  a  part  of  my  duties  to  look 
into  the  academies  and  private  schools  in  my  district,  I  have  nes- 
lected  to  visit  them,  except  in  a  few  instances  when  I  was  specially 
invited  to  do  so;  consequently,  the  only  knowledge  that  I  ha-e  of 
most  of  them  is  derived  from  others,  and  I  am  unable  to  give  joq 
reliable  information  concerning  "  what  manner  of  work  they  are 
accomplishing."  I  will,  during  the  school  year  that  is  now  beffun, 
endeavor  to  atone  for  my  remissness,  in  this  matter,  by  visiting  tnese 
schools,  and  by  reporting  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  year  any  infor- 
mation I  may  succeed  in  obtaining  regarding  them  and  their  work. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CHARLES  W.  GEDNEY, 

School  Commissioner, 

Newburoh,  December  10,  1880. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Sicperintendent  of  PiihUc  Inatmction : 

Sir. —  In  obedience  to  the  instrnctions  contained  in  your  circular 
of  July  20th,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

I  have  made  129  visits,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  schools  under 
my  supervision,  and  have  generally  received  a  fair  impression  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  condneted.  I  have  fonnd  a 
variety  in  the  methods  employed  by  different  teachers,  and  the 
results  have  not,  in  all  cases, been  as  good  as  tliey  should  have  been; 
biit,  on  the  whole,  I  think  there  has  been  an  improvement  over 
last  year.  I  have  found,  in  most  districts,  a  unity  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  both  trustees  nnd  teacher  to  have  good  schools,  and  there  I 
have  found  the  most  regular  attendance,  the  best  order,  the  most 
faithful  study,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  most  progress.  I 
am  sorry  to  report  that,  in  some  few  ciases,  the  trustees  are  actuated 
b3'  a  selfish  desire  to  promote  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  This  generally  occurs  where  there  is  but  one  trustee 
in  the  district,  and  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  those  adopting 
this  system  labor  under.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  admin- 
iatration  is  apt  to  change  every  year,  and,  consequently,  the  teacher 
is  changed,  often  making  contusion  and  loss  of  time. 

I  have  licensed  175  teachers,  during  the  past  year,  most  of  whom 
have  taught  before.  Of  these,  eleven  have  received  certificates  of 
the  first  grade,  150  of  the  second  grade,  and  fourteen  limited 
licenses  of  the  third  grade  for  from  one  to  seven  months. 

Examinations  have  been  held  semi-annually  at  Westtown,  Mid- 
dletown,  Warwick,  Goshen  and  Port  Jervis,  thus  giving  all  an 
opportunity  to  attend.  The  subjects  on  which  the  applicants  were 
examined  were  geography,  arithmetic,  orthograpny,  grammar, 
history  and  penmanship.  Ten  questions  on  each  subject  were  given 
to  each  applicant,  and  he  was  required  to  write  out  the  answers. 
To  receive  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade  the  applicant  was  re- 

?uired  to  answer  seventy  five  per  cent,  of  the  questions  correctly, 
have  given  first  grade  certificates  to  those  only  whom  I  knew  to 
be  successful  teachers  and  who  have  had  an  experience  of  at  least 
three  years. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  examinations  could  be  improved  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  each  commissioner  district,  to 
consist  of  the  commissioner  and  two  other  prominent  educators,  to 
conduct  the  examinations,  and  that  the  questions  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  that  he  establish  the  rules 
to  govern  the  granting  of  the  certificates.  This  would  place  this 
part  of  the  work  beyond  the  suspicion  and  charge  of  partiality  and 
political  influence  against  the  commissioner,  and  also  make  the 
standard  of  teachers  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
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I  have  hoard  much  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  regard  to  tlie  law 
fixing  the  time  for  holding  the  annual  meetings  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, and  I  think  myself  that  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  com- 
mencing the  school  year  a  month  or  two  earlier  than  now,  and  of 
making  the  same  change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meet- 
ings. In  this  district  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  schools  close 
about  the  first  of  July  and  be^in  on  the  first  of  September. 

Our  county  institute  was  held  in  Middletown  one  week,  com- 
mencing August  28d,  and  was  well  attended.  The  whole  number 
of  teachers  registered  was  150,  and  the  average  attendance  was  99. 
Although  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in 
the  county,  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  teachere  was  present.  There  was  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions  expressed  by  those  present,  as  to  the 
practical  benefits  derived  from  the  exercises.  Some  have,  in  many 
things,  been  able  to  improve  on  their  methods  in  the  school  room, 
and  1  think,  from  my  observation  in  the  school  rooms  since  that 
time,  that  much  good  has  been  done  through  its  influence. 

The  teachers  of  Orange  county  have  a  live  association,  which 
dates  its  organization  back  to  1868,  and  which  is  the  means  of  much 
good.  Its  meetings  are  held  semi-annually,  in  May  and  October, 
and  the  discussions  of  its  members  are  of  much  practical  value. 

I  have  issued  three  recommendations  to  the  normal  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year :  1  to  Brockport  and  2  to  Cortland,  The  norinal 
graduates  are  generally  teaching  in  the  larger  towns,  and  very  few 
are  found  in  the  rural  districts.  I  have  heard  no  opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  value  of  normal  instruction  by  any  of  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  but  the  fact  that  all  of  the  graduates  are  employed 
and  receiving  good  wages  speaks  for  itself. 

A  very  good  substitute  for  the  normal  schools  is  the  teachers* 
class.  One  of  these  has  been  for  several  years  held  in  the  Walkill 
Academy  at  Middletown,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  H.  li.  San- 
ford,  and  the  results  are  good.  From  10  to  20  persons  have  annually 
received  practical  instruction  in  the  best  methods,  both  of  imparting 
knovvledge  and  maintaining  discipline.  These  teachers  generally 
give  good  satisfaction  where  they  are  employed,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  money  appropriated  to  tnis  purpose  is  well  spent 

X  ours,  with  respect, 

THOMAS  S.  HULSE, 

School  CommissioneT, 

Westtown,  Oct(^er  29,  1880. 


ORANGE  COUNTY— Nkwburoh. 

IIuii.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — I  respectfully  report  that  the  schools  of  Newburgh  were 
never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at  present. 
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In  1S70  the  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  school  age  was  5,416  ; 
the  luiinber  attending  school  some  portion  of  tlie  year  was  3,449  ; 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,593.  In  1880  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  is  5,897  (increase  481) ;  the  number  attending 
some  portion  of  the  year,  3,348  (decrease  101) ;  the  average  daily 
attendance,  2,219  (increase  626). 

The  larger  part  of  our  pupils  leave  school  before  entering  the 
grammar  department;  therefore,  while  not  neglecting  the  higher 
departments,  we  aim  to  make  our  course  of  instruction  in  tke  pri- 
mary department  as  complete  as  possible.     Pupils  are  taught  to 
write  and  to  read  script  as  soon  as  they  enter  school,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  can  at  least  write  their  own  names.     At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  they  usually  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic ;  are  able  to  write  a  legible  hand  ;  to  form  simple 
sentences;  to  spell  well  such  words  as  are  commonly  used,  and  to 
read  understand ingly  the  books  used  in  their  grade. 

Yours  respectfully, 

R.  V.  K.  MONTFORT, 

Superintendent 
Newburgh,  October  8,  1880. 


ORLEAI^S  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Ptjhlic  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  3'our  circular 
of  July  20,  1880,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  brief  report, 
in  addition  to  the  financial  and  statistical  reports  sent  to  the 
Department. 

There  are  128  school  districts  situated  wholly  within  the  county, 
and  166  licensed  teachers  were  employed  during  the  past  year,  and 
Were  teaching  at  the  same  time,  of  which  155  were  licensed  by  the 
School  commissioner,  3  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  8  were 
liornial  school  graduates. 

During  the  year,  I  have  made  335  official  visits,  generally  spend- 
ing a  day  with  two  schools. 

I  have  issued  312  licenses,  during  the  year,  of  which  64  were  of 
the  first  grade,  202  of  the  second  and  46  of  the  third.  The  large 
xinmber  of  first  grade  licenses  issued  is  due  to  the  fact  that  neany 
all  of  the  first  grades  expired  last  year. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
interest  manifested  at  each  successive  teachers'  institute  held  in  this 
county  during  the  past  five  years,  and  that  the  institute  held  at 
Albion,  comniencing  September  27,   1880,  conducted  by  Professors 
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R.  E.  Post  and  Francis  P.  Lantry,  was  the  crowning  glory  of  them 
all. 

My  experience  makes  me  a  decided  advocate  of  the  teachers'  insti- 
tute, and  I  consider  it  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  advance  the  canse  of 
education,  and  it  should  oe  made  imperative  upon  all  our  teachers 
to  attend. 

There  have  been  only  eight  normal  school  graduates  employed 
during  the  last  year,  and  yet  there  is  a  normal  school  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  I  have  made  from  10  to  20  appointments  to  the  Brock- 
port  normal  school  ea^h  year  for  the  past  hve  years. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  private  schools  in  this  county,  and 
find  them  doing  good  work. 

I  have  had  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  this  county  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  I  think  the  good  work  of  educating  the  youn? 
18  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition,  for  which  we  feel  grateful 
and  encouraged  in  our  future  efforts  to  improve,  elevate  and  perfect 
the  character  of  our  schools. 

I  am  under  many  obligations  to  the  teachers  for  their  ready  assist- 
ance to  the  trustees,  and  other  inhabitants  for  their  kindness  and 
hospitality,  and  to  the  Department  for  favors  received. 

Yours  respectfully, 

EDWARD  POSSON, 

School  Cormnissioner, 

Medina,  October  1,  1880. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  — FmsT  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

SuperintenderU  of  PvhUc  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  conformity  with  your  directions,  I  submit  the  following 
report : 

I  have  ever  found  the  supervision  of  schools  replete  with  ardu- 
ous labor.  In  fact,  the  apportionment  of  school  moneys,  the  mak- 
ing out  of  reports,  the  guidance  of  teachers'  associations,  the  prep- 
aration for,  and  general  oversight  of  institutes,  the  adjustment  of 
district  boundaries,  the  examination  of  teachers,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  the  vi^ting  of  schools,  make  up  a  work,  tne  magnitude  of 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  very  much  underestimated.  Even  the 
school  commissioner  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  supervision  is 

Euzzled  in  his  efforts  to  make  himself  believe  that  he  fully  compre- 
ended  at  the  start  the  amount  of  work  before  him.  The  past  year 
has  been,  I  think,  the  most  busy  that  I  have  ever  spent  in  school 
supervision,  not  because  there  were  additional  duties  to  perform, 
but  because  the  spirit  of  the  times  seemed  to  call  for  renewed  and 
greater  exertions.  It  seemed  as  though  the  time  had  come  when 
there  should  be  a  general  advance,  or  radical  changes  in  our  edaca- 
tional  system. 
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In  coniunction  with  my  associate  school  commissioners,  I  have 
made  a  determined  and  steady  eifort  to  advance  the  standard  of 
qnalifieations  for  teaching.  That  I  have  succeeded  is  apparent  to 
me,  in  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  work  found  in  the  school 
room. 

With  a  large  and  prosperous  State  normal  school   in   our  midst, 

with  an  eminently  successful  seminary  at  Fulton,  and  with  several 

academies  apd  union  schools  conveniently  located  throughout  the 

connty,  and  all  doing  thorough  and  practical  work,  it  wonld  seem 

that  the  standard  of  qualifications  must  inevitably  advance.     But 

such  is  not  necessarily  the  case.     The   State  of  New  York  may 

expend  millions  of  dollars  in  educating  her  sons  and  daughters  for 

the  important  work  of  teaching,  and  yet  be  defeated   in  the   noble 

undertaking,  by  tolerating  an  imperfect  supervision,   that  through 

tear,  favor,  or  incapacity  grants  licenses  to  unworthy  applicants.    It 

is  a  stubborn  fact,  whien  educators  should  not  overlook,   that   the 

trustee  is  from  necessity  a  practical  man,  standing  upon  a  financial 

basis.     He  wants  to  know  the  price,  and  as  a  rule,  unless  influenced 

by  favor,  is  governed  by  it.     It  is  absurd  to  suppose  he  will   go 

back  of  the  license  and  question  the  ability  of  its  holder  to  teach 

the  school.     It  is  neither  his  duty,  nor  in  his  line  of  action.     Thus 

it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may  happen  that  a  considerable  majority  of 

the  schools  may  be  taught  by  tne  lower  grades,  while  those  specially 

educated  for  the  work  are  compelled  to  seek  employment  in   other 

directions.     Permit  me  to  report  that,    I  have  labored  earnestly 

and  firmlv  to  advance  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching,  to 

the  end  that  those  most  competent  for  the  work  might  be  secured 

^    teach    our   schools,    ana    though  much  remains  to  be   done, 

attended   with  difilculties,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  their  line  of 

duty. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  made  186  official  visits,  or  visited 
^hool  twice  in  nearly  all  of  the  96  districts.  During  those  visits 
I  have  found  much  that  is  encouraging,  and  much  that  is  not 
^tisfactory.  I  have  almost  invariably  found  good  work  in  the 
^hool  room.  I  have  not  in  a  single  instance  found  it  necessary  to 
^nnul  a  license,  or  advise  the  teachers  to  abandon  the  school,  and 
^fter  an  experience  of  more  than  25  years,  during  which  I  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  public  schools,  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  has  been  commendable  progress  in  the  practice  and 
tuethods  of  teaching.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  last  10 
years.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  pupils  make  more  rapid  progress, 
4nd  accomplish  more  thorough  work.  The  State  has,  indeed, 
riiagnanimously  done  her  part,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the 
individual  districts  have  failed  to  do  their  share  of  the  work.  As 
ividence,  let  the  school-houses  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  State, 
>ne  and  all,  rise  up  in  panoramic  view.  Turn  them  inside  out,  and 
ook  again.  It  would  be  couching  a  fact  in  too  moderate  terms,  to 
lay  they  are  poor.  As  further  evidence,  let  the  record  of  attend- 
iiice  tell  the  mournful  fact  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  State 
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is  but  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  school  population.  I  do  not 
like  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  bowing  to  necessity,  I  say  let  the 
''  compulsory  law  "  be  so  added  thereto  that  its  provisions  will  be 
effectually  carried  out.  It  is  useless  to  undertake  to  till  a  barrel  by 
pouring  water  into  the  bung-hole  when  the  head  is  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  worthy  achievement,  far  reaching 
in  its  effects,  that  proper  steps  bo  taken,  to  the  end  that  shade  trees 
may  be  growing  upon  every  school  house  site  throughout  the  State. 
It  would  be  attended  with  scarcely  any  expense,  and  would  be  a  verj 
welcome  advance.  As  a  penalty  for  non-compliance,  let  the  pnblic 
money  be  withheld. 

I  have  licensed  1 13  teachers  during  the  year.  I  have  pursued 
the  usual  course,  holding  written  exanjinations  at  convenient  places 
in  the  commissioner  district,  using  a  different  set  of  questions  at 
each  place.  In  licensing  teachers,  I  would  very  much  prefer  that 
second  grade  licenses  should  be  good  for  second  and  third  grade 
schools  only. 

I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  any  part  of  the  public  moneys 
should  be  given  to  a  district  on  account  of  those  who  should  but  uo 
not  attend  school.  As  it  now  stands,  the  State  offers  a  prcminm  to 
those  districts  that  will  continue  school  only  twenty-eight  weeks. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  a  greater  average  can  be  maintained  for 
twenty-eight  weeks  than  for  a  longer  term.  I  would  lengthen  the 
school  year  to  at  least  thirty-two  weeks,  and,  after  deducting  quota 
money,  apportion  the  balance  according  to  the  average  attendance. 
Such  a  distribution  would  certainly  stimulate  attendance. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Oswego,  is  regarded  with  much 
favor.  That  it  is  accomplishing  a  great  and  needed  good,  is  with 
us  an  admitted  fact.  As  a  rule,  I  have  found  the  graduates  from 
that  school,  who  have  taught  in  this  district,  doing  excellent  work. 
In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  nor- 
mal graduates  should  receive  graded  licenses,  the  grading  based 
upon  successful  teaching.  I  think  it  will  be  found  unwise  to  stimu- 
late in  the  graduate,  by  the  terms  of  the  license,  the  belief  that  he 
is,  without  any  experience  save  that  obtained  in  the  training  de- 
partment, prepared  to  teach  successfully  any  public  school  in  the 
State.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  it  is  injustice  to  the  graduate 
and  the  schools  thus  to  ignore  that  very  important  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful  teacher — experience. 

The  institute  is  conceded  to  be  an  indispensable  element  in  our 
educational  work.  It  is  my  opinion,  based  upon  observation,  that 
in  no  other  way  yet  devised,  can  so  much,  and  in  so  short  a  time, 
be  aqcomplished  for  our  schools.  The  institutes  held  during  the 
year,  conducted  by  Professors  Johonnot  and  Kennedy,  were  well 
attended  and  eminently  satisfactorv. 

The  large  union  school  at  Fulton,  under  the  principalsliip  of 
Professor  W .  H.  Coots,  is  still  increasing  its  immense  amount  ot 
work,  and  is  a  noticeable  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  union  there 
is  strength. 
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Fally  Seminary,  pleasantly  located  at  Fulton,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  competent 
teachers,  is  rapidly  increasing  its  attendance,  and  will  add  much  to 
the  already  powerful  educational  forces  of  Oswego  county. 

Yours  tnily, 

W.  B.  HOWARD, 
Fulton,  December  11,  1880.  ScJiool  Commissioner, 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  InsbnLction : 

'  'Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  report : 

This  commissioner  district  is  composed  of  seven  towns  and 
eighty-six  school  districts.  We  have  one  union  free  school  (special 
act)  at  Phoenix,  and  several  large  and  successful  village  schools. 

In  Parish  school  district  they  have  called  a  special  district  meet- 
ing to  consider  whether  or  not  they  had  better  organize  as  a  union 
free  school.  As  another  and  further  evidence  of  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  education,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  last  year  this  district 
built  a  large  school-house,  of  whicn  they  may  be  and  are  fully 
proud. 

There  have  been  three  n6w  school-houses  built  in  this  district 
since  January  1,  1879.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  more  will 
be  built  in  1881.  In  one  town  (ScliToeppel)  there  are  eight  brick 
school-houses,  ranging  in  value  from  $1,000  to  $8,000  at  this  time. 
One  brick  school -house  in  town  of  Hastings  valued  at  $5,000. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  this  district  intend  to,  and  very 
very  soon  will  furnish  good,  comfortable  and  suitable  buildings  in 
which  their  children  rnay  all  be  educated. 

I  believe  the  teachers  of  this  district  as  a  rule  (there  are  excep- 
tions proving  the  rule)  are  earnest  and  honest  workers,  and  are 
gradually  ana  surely  becoming  skilled  in  their  work. 

The  teachers  furnished  us  by  the  normal  schools  (especially  at 
Oswego),  with  few  exceptions,  bring  us  skilled  work,  and  by  their 
earnestness,  devotion  and  skill  have  been  of  great  assistance  in 
helping  us  to  better  our  methods  of  instruction. 

Our  teachers'  institutes  (held  spring  and  fall),  conducted  princi- 
pally by  Professors  Johonnot  and  Kennedy,  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. And  I  mean  by  that,  not  only  have  we  had  a  good  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  patrons,  etc.,  but  also  that  institute  work  and 
its  results  can  be  seen  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 
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Too  much  credit  can  hardly  be  given  our  instructors  for  the  per- 
manent ^ood  they  have  left  with  us  at  each  institute.  I  believe  in 
normal  schools  and  institutes. 

We  have  the  same  confusion  of  "  boundary  lines "  that  exists 
over  all  the  State.  I  think  each  district  boundary  should  be  sur- 
veyed or  described,  from  correct  and  established  title  deeds,  and 
filed  with  the  town  clerk  of  each  town.  I  believe  it  could  be  done 
in  most  school  districts  with  very  little  expense. 

Our  district  libraries  are,  in  my  judgment,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, an  absolute  failure.  The  districts  receive  each  year  a  small 
amount  of  library  money,  which  as  a  rule  they  use  to  pay  teachers' 
wages.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  not  so  use  money 
apportioned  as  library  money. 

One  of  our  greatest  obstacles  in  this  county  is  the  multiplicity  of 
text-books,  and  the  consequent  number  of  classes.  Something^ 
ought  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  a  uniformity  of  the  books  used  in 
recitation,  leaving  others  to  bo  used  as  boolcs  of  reference  and  com- 
parison. 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  again  refer  to  our  largest  and  best 
school,  the  union  free  school  and  academy  at  Phoenix.     I  have  far 
years  been  acquainted  with  Professor  B.  &.  Clapp,  the  principal  of 
said  school,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  the  school  a  success. 
He  has  had  what  many  teachers  do  not  have,  the  earnest  support  of 
the  board  of  education,  that  is  made  up  of  gentlemen  who  are  them- 
selves not  only  educated  and  successful  business  men,  but  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  that  those  who  come  after  them  should  be  the 
same.     In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  l>etter  school  in  this  part  of  the 
State.     And  in  saying  this,  I  say  no  more  than  is  due  to*  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Phoenix  Echool,  the  board  of  education  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Phoenix  who  have  made  the  school  a  grand  success. 

Although  many  things  are'  not  as  they  should  be,  I  believe  no 
sudden  revolution  can  better  the  common  school  system,  but  tb&t 
gradual  improvement  must  remedy  the  evils  so  universally  com- 
plained of.  I  think  the  progress  made  in  this  State,  during  the  last 
five  years,  warrants  the  belief  that  the  interests  of  the  common 
school  are  dear  to  every  thinking  woman  and  man. 

I  conclude  that  the  schools  have  the  motive  power  in  themselves 
to  succeed.  They  do  educate;  education  assists  thought;  thou^t 
improves  the  thinker.-  As  the  thinker  improves,  the  schools  receive 
the  benefit. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  NUTTING, 

School  Commissumer. 
Parish,  December  15,  1880. 


-♦ 
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OSWEGO  COUNTY  —TeiBD  District. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmoitk, 

Superintendent  of  PtMic  Instruction  : 

SiE.  —  In  response  to  your  invitation  and  request,  I  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  schools  of  the  third  district  of  Oswego 
county. 

There  are  eight  towns  in  this  commissioner  district  with  110  school 
districts,  107  of  which  have  school-houses  in  this  county,  and  em- 
ploy 130  teachers- 

XDuring  the  past  year,  I  have  visited  every  school  district  once,  all 
bat  live  twice,  and  some  three  times,  making  in  all  235  visits. 

These  visitations  are  for  the  purpose  of  hnding  out  the  kind  of 
^ork  that  is  bein^  done,  its  effects,  its  practical  results  and  promi- 
nent defects;  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  teachers  to  make  rnen  and 
fornen  out  of  the  little  bundles  of  activities  which  they  are  direct- 
j^g — material  sacred  and  plastic  under  proper  influences ;  to  counsel, 
assist  and  encourage  trustees,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Examinations. 

Jtfy  examinations  were  often  referred  to  as  funerals,  and  I  can  but 

adiiiit  that  the  dead  were  there  sometimes  buried  from  our  sight, 

^nd  that  mourners  were  always  in  attendance.     To  officiate  on  such 

occasions  and  discharge  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  day,  although 

*  clearly  defined  duty,  was  an  unpleasant  one.     In  fact,  the  matter 

ot"  refusing  licenses  was,  at  first,  the  hardest  task  it  had  ever  been 

^^^inc  to  perform.     There  seemed  to  be  a  general  impression  that 

'"  anybody"  could  teach  a  "backwood"  school,  and  that  "anybody" 

^^ho  had  once  been  licensed  was  licensed  for  life.     The  result  of 

tliis  was  that  an  incompetent  pei-son  would  go  into  a  "  backwood  " 

^hool  for  the  first  term,  and  then  take  a  more  advanced  one  for  the 

5^^ond,  knowing  that  they  were  "  inside  the  gates,"  and  not  believ- 

^'»g  that  there  was  'M>ackbone"  enough  in  man  to  prevent  them 

from  "keeping"  it.     I  hold  that  the  backwood  school  is  caused  by 

^he  backwood  teacher.     Hence  it  becomes  my  plain  duty  to  remove 

^he  cause  and  allow  the  school  to  come  up  to  its  normal  condition. 

Subsequent  to  my  first  series  of  examinations  in  the  spring  of 

1879,  nearly  every  one  who  had  failed,  or  the  trustee  who  had  hired 

^\ich  a  one,  had  some  friend,  generally  of  political  influence,  either 

visit  or  write  me,  asking  that  I  reconsider  my  action  and  certify 

that  the  person  who  had  failed  was  competent  to  teach.     Having 

J^cld  written  examinations  and  retained  tlie  work  of  all  applicants, 

I  could  show  the  visitor  or  writer  whi/  I  had  refused  said  applicant 

^  license,  and  why  I  could  not  change  my  decision.     I  think  public 

Opinion  has  changed  wonderfully  on  this  subject,  for  at  my  last 
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series  of  examinations,  50  were  refused  licenses,  and  I  received  but 
one  "  visit"  and  that  was  not  2i, pressing  one.  It  was  not  niy  design 
to  make  the  examinations  exhaustive,  but  to  establish  a  minimum 
limit  of  knowledge  of  subjects  to  be  taught  and  methods  of  teach- 
ino^,  below  which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  teacher. 

Last  year  360  asked  for  licenses,  were  examined,  and  178  failcMl 
to  ''  pass"  and  were  vefmed  licenses.  This  year  they  come  inudfc. 
better  prepared,  and  but  207  were  examined,  two-thirds  of  whou^ 
passed.  I  have  given,  during  the  past  two  years,  5  first  grades  ^ 
during  the  past  year,  45  second  graaes,  and  130  third  grades,  58  of 
which  are  now  in  effect.  Total  number  of  licenses  given  by  in© 
that  will  not  expire  until  after  March  1,  1881,  108. 

But,  you  a?k,  "  what  is  the  result  of  all  this'f"     First.  I  have  a 
clear  conscience.     Second.  I  have  a  corps  of  live,  enthusiastic,  pro- 
gressive teachers,  who  are  studying  professional  works,  reading  pro- 
fessional papers  and  doing  excellent  work.     Third.  With  319  Jess 
children  than  in  1879,  the  average  daily  attendance  has  increased 
81,537.     Had  the  319  remained  in  my  district,  and  the  same  pro- 

t)ortion  of  those  attended  as  of  those  who  were  here,  there  wonld 
lave  been  a  gain  of  218,647.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  gain  of  two  in 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  every  school  district  under  my  super- 
vision. Or  to  put  it  in  another  form :  In  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1879,  39  out  of  every  100  pupils  of  school  age  attended 
school  28  weeks  or  .more.  In  the  year  ending  September  30,  ISSO, 
43  out  of  every  100  attended  for  the  saine  length  of  time.  I  attrib- 
ute this  increase  in  attendance  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  sir 
improved  the  public  schools  that  private  schools  cannot  live  in  their 
midst,  and  that  in  the  "  back  wood  "  schools  the  live  teacher  awakens 
an  interest,  and  the  pnpils  not  only  attend  more  regular^,  but  tb^ 
enthusiasm  spreads,  and  others  come  in.  Fourth.  There  is  a  thin! 
larger  attendance  at  the  high  schools  and  academies  in  1880  thaa 
in  1879.  Fifth.  Much  more  work  and  much  better  work  has  been 
done  in  1880  than  in  1879.  This  will  admit  of  measurement  "O 
more  than  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  a  cultured  person  in  £» 
school  or  in  a  community. 

One  suggestion  under  this  head.  Would  it  not  be  a  decided  im- 
provement to  hold  uniform  examinations  throughout  the  State  on  the 
same  plan  as  you  now  hold  examinations  for  State  liceujaes?  At 
present  a  third  grade  in  some  districts  means  more  than  first  grade 
ill  others.     This  ought  not  to  be. 

Institutes. 

The  institute  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
problem  of  the  State,  and  cannot  be  eliminated  without  serioiisiy 
affecting  the  result.  The  State  pays  out  no  money  from  which  if 
gets  greater  returns  than  from  that  which  it  gives  to  the  support  o\ 
the  institute. 

The  institute  held  in  Parish,  in  Commissioner   H.    D.   Nutting^ 
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district,  commencingMay  5,  1880,  and  conducted  by  Profs.  James 
Johonnot  and  John  Kennedy,  added  largely  to  the  effective  teaching 
farce  of  this  county.  I  can  pay  those  men  no  higher  compliment 
than  to  state  that  1  found  on  visiting  the  schools  that  their  thoughts, 
siigrfifestions  and  work  were  being  intelligently  and  advantageously 
pnt  into  the  schools. 

The  institute  held  in  Mexico,  in  this  district,  October  4,  1880,  and 
conducted  by  the  same  Johonnot  and  Kennedy,  with  equally  good 
sneeess,  was  attended  by  that  firm,  unyielding  number,  "  308." 

The  people  of  Mexico  opened  their  houses  and  their  hearts  and 
bade  us  welcome.  A  number  of  citizens  attended  the  day  sessions, 
and  evenings  the  large  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing. 

Trof.  William  Wells,  of  Union  College,  delivered  the  Friday 
evening  lecture ;  subject,  "The  Evils  of  our  Social  Culture."  The 
professor  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  his  lecture  was  a  fitting 
finale  tor  our  excellent  institute. 

High  School  and  Academies. 

Prof.  J.  Edmund  Massee,  of  Sandy  Creek  high  school,  and 
Prof.  E.  M.  Wheeler,  of  Pulaski  academy,  eacn  organized  a 
teachers'  class  last  term.  The  students  were  instructed  in  the 
pliilosophy  and  methods  of  teaching.  These  principals  expect  no 
pay  for  their  extra  work,  and  deserve  much  praise.  Prof.  J.  M. 
vijflon  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  Mexico  academy,  of  which  he 
IS  principal.     In  those  three  schools  my  teachers  are  made. 

Taxation, 

The  proposition  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  property  of 
the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the  State.  A  necessary 
corollary  to  the  above  proposition  is,  that  every  taxable  dollar  of 
the  State  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  the  burden. 

The  present  district  organization  does  not  aid  in  .promoting  this 
equality.  For  example :  lu  the  town  of  Boylston,  of  this  district, 
No.  9  receives  $152  from  the  State,  while  the  adjoining  district  No. 
S  receives  but  $82.  Other  things  being  equal.  No.  8  must  raise  by 
tax  $70,  before  her  children  can  have  as  good  educational  ad  van - 
^ftges  as  those  in  No.  9  can  have  without  raising  a  dollar.  This  is 
"ot  an  isolated  or  exceptional  example.  The  mequality  exists  in 
every  town  in  the  State. 

To  remedy  this  unjust  state  of  ailairs,  I  would  suggest,  First. 
That  the  State  tax  be  made  large  enough  to  nearly  or  quite  pay 
^^aehers'  wages.  Second.  That  the  money  for  teachers'  wages  be 
^yided  into  two  equal  parts,  instead  of  into  two  unequal  parts  of  one- 
^j^ird  and  two-thirds  each,  as  it  now  is  divided.  These  two  altera- 
tions would  make  the  "district  quota"  about  $75.  This  would 
^^^Ip  the  weaker  districts  very  much. 

Another  reason  for  making  the  State  levy  larger  is  this:  there 
^^ll  be  a  certain  amount  of  money  used  for  the  payment  of  tench- 
^^s'  wages.  That  which  is  not  raised  by  general  tax  must  be  raised 
^y  local  tax.     Hence  no  real  saving,  except  to  soulless  and  childless 
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corporations  and  individuals,  can  he  made  by  redacing  the  State 
levies  and  increasing  local  taxation  on  the  poorest  rural  districts  to 
work  np  the  deficiency.     These  districts  send  their  produce  over 
the  railroads,  thereby  contributing  to  their  support.     Ought  not  the 
railroads  in  their  turn  help  support  the  schools  of  these  districts  i 
Again,  the  buildings,  even  the  school-houses  of  these  districts,  have 
paid  their  insurance  policy  to  some  company,  whose  main  office  or 
point  of  taxation  is  in  some  far  away  city.     Ought  not  these  com- 
panies to  conti*ibute  toward  the  expenses  of  educating  the  children 
of  these  districts  i  Have  they  not  less  risk  to  take  in  a  district  where 
a  good  school  is  maintained  than  in  one  where  there  is  no  school  or 
only  a  poor  one?     Third.  Make  the  town  the  unit  of  taxation  for 
teachers'  wages  instead  of  the  district.     Then  the  district  tax  will  b& 
only  for  wood,  repairs  and  building.     I  think  this  would  be  an  open- 
ing wedge  to  the  more  complete  township  system,  a  system  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  good  one,  but  which  would  at  present  cause  too  much 
friction  to  be  successful.     I  believe  these  three  changes  would  do 
much  towards  equalizing  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

Full  eauity,  however,  will  not  and  cannot  be  established  until 
every  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States  bears  its  joint 
iproportion  of  the  expense  of  educating  every  person  of  school  a^ 
m  the  United  States,  until  we  have  an  active,  aggressive,  national 
department  of  education. 

I  cannot  close  without  thanking  the  noble  hearted  teachers  for 
the  ready,  eflfective. support  they  have  given  me  in  all  my  work, 
and  the  people  who  have  bade  me  welcome  to  their  homes  in  every 
part  of  my  district;  and  to  my  fellow  commissioners,  Nutting 
and  Howard  of  the  second  and  first  districts,  whose  counsel  and 
courtesies  I  have  often  asked  and  always  received ;  and  to  the  De- 
partment I  shall  ever  be  indebted  for  tne  innumerable  kindnesses 
received  therefrom,  and  for  the  prompt,  ready  answers  to  all  my 
queries. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAY  E.  McGUIRE, 
'Bori.QToiHy December  12,  1880.  School  Commissioner 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  —  Oswego  City. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  circu- 
lar, I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  public  schools  of  this  city 
consist  of  thirteen  grades,  requiring  one  year  for  the  completion  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  each.  These  grades  are  designated  C,  6  and 
A,  primary  ;  C,  B  and  A,  junior ;  C,  B  and  A,  senior ;  D,  0,  B  and 
A,  high  school. 
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In  the  C  primary  class,  reading  is  taught  by  phonic  and  word 
methods  combined,  and  the  primer  and  first  reader  are  completed. 
In  number,  addition  and  subtraction  are  taught  with  objects,  no 
number  greater  than  ten  being  used.  Printing  is  taught  in  con- 
nection with  reading,  and  snnple  lessons  are  given  m  drawing, 
place,  human  body,  size,  color,  lorm,  objects,  mammals  and  birds. 

The  B  and  A  primary  classes  complete  the  second  and  third 
readers,  primary  speller,  and  all  the  tables  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  ana  division,  not  using  numbers  that  exceed  one 
hundred.  They  also  have  drawing  on  slates,  lessons  in  place,  in- 
cluding city  and  county  maps,  and  writing  on  slates  both  small  and 
capital  letters. 

In  the  three  junior  classes,  the  fourth  reader,  elementary  arith- 
metic and  elementary  e^eography  are  completed.  Practical  arith- 
metic and  graded  speller  are  commenced,  and  Nos.  1,  2  and  3 
Speneerian  copy  books,  and  Krusi's  synthetic  drawing  books  Nos. 
2,  3  and  4  arc  completed.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  the  pri- 
mary and  junior  grades. 

In  the  tnree  senior  and  D  high  school  classes,  the  fifth  reader, 
practical  arithmetic,  comprehensive  geography,  English  grammar, 
speller,  ph3'siology,  etymolog}',  United  States  history,  Nos.  4,  4iand 
5  Spencerian  copy  books,  and  Nos.  5,  6  and  7  Krusi's  analytic  draw- 
ing books  are  completed. 

In  C,  B  and  A  high  school  classes,  the  following  subjects  con- 
stitute the  full  course:  Algebra,  natural  history,  civil  government, 
physical  geography,  geometry,  outlines  of  history,  geology,  rhetoric, 
Datural  philosophy,  English  literature,  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
^th  impromptu  composition  and  rhetorical  exercises  weekly,  and 
Latin,  Greek  and  drawing  discretionary.  The  principal,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, may  allow  a  pupil  to  substitute  for  any  one  of  the  studies  in 
these  classes,  either  Latin,  Greek  or  any  other  subject  that  is  asdifii- 
cnltas  the  one  for  which  the  substitution  is  made,  except  for  arith- 
nietic,  geography  and  grammar. 

The  annual  examinations  for  promotion  or  graduation  are  now  in 
Progi^ess  in  all  the  grades.  In  the  primary  school,  these  examina- 
tions, except  in  number  and  spelling  in  the  B  and  A  classes,  have 
Wn  conducted  orally  by  the  visiting  committee.  The  committee 
*re  now  examining  the  writing  and  drawing,  and  have  conducted 
^ral  examinations  m  reading  in  the  junior  and  senior  grades.  The 
Written  examinations  in  the  B  and  A  primary  classes  in  spelling  and 
puuiber,  and  in  the  junior,  senior  and  high  school  classes  in  the  sub- 
jects not  before  named,  are  not  yet  completed. 

The  results  of  the  oral  examinations,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  been  more  satisfactory  than  the  corresponding  examina- 
tions of  last  year  ;  and  still  we  believe  that  we  ought  to  and  can  at- 
^in  a  higher  degree  of  excellence,  especially  in  reading  and  writing. 
^Qiportant  modifications  in  teaching  these  subjects  have  already  been 
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recommended  to  the  board  of  education,  which,  if  adopted,  will,  I 
hope,  produce  beneficial  results.     I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

VIRGIL  C.  DOUGLASS, 

Secretary  Board  of  Education. 
OswKGo,  Jam,uary  21, 1881. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY— FmsT  Distkiot. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  PtMio  Inetrtiotion : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  my 
annual  report  for  the  first  district  of  Otsego  county. 

Our  scuools  in  this  county  are  improving  slowly.  There  is  a 
waking  up  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  regard  to  building  new 
school-houses.  The  old  houses  are  being  repaired  and  the  most  of 
them  are  putting  in  patent  seats.  When  new  houses  are  built,  the 
people,  in  every  instance,  have  either  purchased  a  new  site,  or  added 
to  the  old  one. 

Our  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Cooperstown,  in  September, 
was  one  of  the  best  institutes  I  ever  attended.  The  teachere 
wei*e  wide  awake,  and  all  seemed  earnest  and  willing  to  do  a  better 
work  in  the  school-room  than  they  had  ever  done  before.  Our 
instructors,  Professors  Kennedy  and  Pooler,  accomplished  their 
work  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

There  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  have  had  a  certificate  since  the 
school  system  was  first  inaugurated  that  tliink  you  should  still  license 
them.  They  will  not  attend  a  teachers'  institute  or  association  (I  wish 
there  was  some  power  compelling  them  to  attend),  and  are  just  where 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  we  will  hope  for  better  days.  If  we 
can  so  train  the  younger  teachers  who  will  soon  take  their  places,  that 
they  will  be  first-class,  we  have  accomplished  a  good  work.  I  cannot 
accomplish  the  half  of  what  I  would  be  pleased  to  do,  as  my  district  is 
too  large. 

I  have  150  school-houses,  with  170  teachers  constantly  em- 
ployed, scattered  over  a  large  territory,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  for 
me  to  even  visit  them  twice  a  year. 

I  have  licensed  nearly  300  teachers  and  refused  190.  So  you 
perceive  the  ofiice  of  school  commissioner  of  the  first  district  in 
Otsego  county  is  not  wholly  a  sinecure. 

We  have  added  one  to  our  union  schools  in  this  district  the 
pa^  year.  It  is  located  in  the  village  of  Schenevns,  under  A.  6- 
Kilmer,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  school  in  Coopcn?- 
town,  under  J.  G.  Wight,  was  never  in  a  better  condition  than  it  is 
at  this  time.     I  have  now  an  application  to  consolidate  three  small 
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districts,  and  form  one  good  one.  So  you  see  the  good  work  goes 
slowly  on.  As  soon  as  we  can  educate  the  public  up  to  a  proper 
standard,  then  and  not  till  then  will  our  public  schools  be  all  we 
wish. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  TUTHILL,   ; 

School  Commissioner. 
Westfokd,  December  5,  18S0. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmodr, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  Following  your  directions,  I  submit  the  following  report : 
I  have  made  about  200  visits  to  schools  in  my  district.  .  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  these  visits  long  enough  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  schools.  The  short  calls  1  did  not  count.  I  have  been  pleased 
with  the  marked  improvement  in  the  system  of  teaching.  The  old 
iook-^'ule  work  is  being  gradually  dropped,  and  a  common  sense 
inethod  put  in  its  place.  Much  opposition  is  manifested  in  some  lo- 
calities to  any  thing  new  ;  even  orders  are  given  that  the  old  way  must 
be  followed.  I  have  advised  the  teachers  to  go  on,  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  work  out  the  way  and  prove  to  the  peo- 
ple that  our  methods  are  right,  A  greater  part  of  the  teachers  are  do- 
ing hard  work  for  themselves  and  good  work  for  the  schools.  The 
great  trouble  here  is  to  get  teachers  enough  who  are  qualified.  The 
Waffes  are  bo  low  that  much  of  the  best  talent  is  driven  out. 

I  am  obliged  to  license  many  wliom  I  believe  I  should  not,  in 
order  to  keep  the  schools  supplied.  Trustees  of  small  districts  will 
Hot  look  to  the  value  of  the  work,  but  to  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
t^aised.  They  wait  until  all  the  teachers  are  engaged,  and  then  send 
k)  me  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

I  liave  raised  the  standard  of  qualification  so  much  above  what  it 
las  formerly  been  that  there  is  often  a  lack  of  licensed  teachers. 
L^he  result  of  this  has  been  to  advance  the  wages  a  little.  The  ear- 
icst,  working  teacliers  give  me  their  hearty  approval  and  support, 
knowing,  as  they  did,  that  the  price  was  lower  than  in  any  other 
ailing,  they  are  now  using  every  cflEort  not  only  to  prove  their 
alne  as  teachers,  but  to  hold  a  just  recompense  for  their  labor. 
?lie  wotdd^e  teachers,  or  rather  school-keepers,  and  their  many 
riends  are  opposing  me  in  all  the  ways  possible.  They  strive  to 
ave  a  few  cents  tax  by  making  a  cheap  school,  taught  by  a  cheap 
eacher,  who  instructs  in  a  cheap  way. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  visit  all  the  schools  twice  a  year.  I 
hink  much  more  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  working  of 
he  schools,  if  we  had  a  less  number  to  visit.  I  have  used  all  my 
:ime,  however,  and  have  done  the  best  I  could. 
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It  has  been  the  custom,  in  this  and  adjoining  conntiee,  for  the 
commissioners  to  go  to  each  town  and  spend  one  day,  spring  and 
fall,  examining  teachers.  I  tried  this  one  year  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  failed  to  reach  the  needed  object.  In  the  one  day 
examination  there  was  no  time  to  ask  or  to  answer  a  question. 
Many  would  be  there  whom  we  could  not  persuade  to  attend  an 
institute.  There  was  need  of  instruction  in  the  methods  and  art  of 
teaching.  I  think  no  one  has  a  right  to  he  commissioner  until  he 
can  teach  the  teachers.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  I  issued  circnlars 
stating  that  there  would  be  but  two  drills  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  these  would  continue  three  days.  I  also  stated  in  the 
circular  that  instruction  would  be  given  in  each  branch  before  the 
examination.  I  asked  the  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  and  those 
of  much  experience  to  aid  me.  At  the  session  held  at  Edmeston  last 
spring  there  were  60  present,  and  at  Otego  there  were  125.  The 
advaTiced  teachers  responded  promptly,  and  we  bad  pleasant  and 
profitable  meetings.  There  was  much  grumbling  before,  but  alter 
the  sessions  I  did  not  hear  one  teacher  find  any  fault. 

I  am  not  fully  satisfied,  by  any  means,  with  the  results  of  my 
work.  I  can  manage  the  teachers,  if  the  people  will  pay  them  suf- 
ficient wages  to  allow  them  to  attend  institutes  and  other  classes. 
I  can  see  no  other  way  to  obtain  the  required  work,  under  the  pres- 
ent laws,  but  to  create  a  public  opinion  m  their  favor — a  slow  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  oe  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  if 
the  questions  for  teachers'  examinations  came  from  the  Department 
at  Albany.  If  the  questions  were  uniform  and  a  certain  per  cent 
required,  the  present  political  and  personal  infiuence  would  lose  its . 
force  in  the  pressure  for  favoritism.  The  Superintendent  is  re- 
moved, and  wisely  too,  from  any  direct  eflFect  of  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  the  people.  A  commissioner  is  often  crippled  in  his 
work  by  the  enmity  created  from  a  refusal  to  license  applicants  for 
certificates. 

Concerning  the  school  houses  and  grounds,  I  cannot  make  a 
favorable  report.  There  have  been  eight  new  school-houses  built, 
during  the  past  year,  and  about  twenty  repaired;  but  it  has,  inmost 
cases,  been  a  matter  of  driving.  There  are  some  good  buildings  io 
pleasant  situations,  with  agreeable  surroundings ;  but  there  are  many 
dungeon-like  buildings,  with  poor  ventilation,  uncomfortable  seats, 
no  attractions  about  buildings  or  grounds.  Many  districts  have  no 
site  except  the  ground  upon  which  the  house  stands.  Thus  the; 
have  no  conveniences  for  outbuildings  or  play  grounds.  I  have 
tried  to  persuade  the  districts  to  buy  land  and  improve  the  condition 
of  things,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  to  no  purpose. 

There  should  be  changes  in  the  control  of  sites  and  school-build- 
ings. Either  the  commissioner  should  have  more  power,  or  such 
property  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  town  board,  which  might 
make  provision  for  all  the  districts  in  the  township. 

In  regard  to  district  boundaries,  I  am  in  doubt  how  to  proceed. 
In  none  of  the  towns  can  I  find  a  record  of  the  boundaries  of  any 
district,  unless  it  be  some  recent  order.    I  am  well  aware  that  the 
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law  directs  a  wmraissioner  to  correct  the  boundaries,  and  see  that 
the  records  are  right.  Bnt  if  I  were  to  do  that,  all  the  other  duties 
mnst  be  neglected.  It  would  take  up  the  time  of  two  years  or  more. 
Although  tne  boundaries  are  not  as  they  should  be,  I  make  but 
few  changes.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  better  without  a  general 
rearrangement. 

When  I  began  the  work  of  supervising  the  schools,  I  found  that 
the  teachers  were  not  able  to  attain  the  desired  standard  of  educa- 
tion. Believing  the  teacher  must  thoroughly  understand  the  sub- 
ject taught,  and  that  earnest  study  not  only  collects  facts,  but 
deepens  and  makes  broader  the  power  of  thinking,  I  determined  to 
take  measures  for  the  education  of  the  teachers.  After  agitating 
the  matter,  and  consulting  with  the  advanced  teachers,  we  organized 
an  association  for  the  self-education  of  its  membei'S.  The  following 
is  the  constitution  as  adopted : 

Preamble.  We,  the  teachers  of  the  second  assembly  district 
of  Otseffo  county,  in  order  to  more  thoroughly  qualify  ourselves  in 
our  work  as  teachers,  and  to  secure  a  more  hearty  co-operation,  do 
establish  the  following  constitution : 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name. 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  The  Teachers' 
Normal  Institute. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  institution  shall  be,  first,  a  presi- 
ient ;  second,  two  vice-presidents ;  secretary  and  treasurer ;  and  an 
executive  committee  of  seven  members,  including  the  officers. 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
ind  to  perform  all  the  duties  naturally  devolving  upon  a  presiding 
Dfficer. 

§  3.  One  of  the  vice-presidents  shall  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
president. 

§  4.  The  secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  duties  naturally  connected 
with  the  office. 

§  5.  The  treasurer  shall  hold  all  moneys,  and  pay  them  over  upon 
Lhe  order  of  the  president  or  secretary. 

§  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to  prepare  a 
course  of  study,  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  institute. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Membrrs. 

Seoiton  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  to  spend  a  certain 
imount  of  time  in  the  study  of  such  branches  as  are  necessary  to 
lis  success  as  a  teacher,  from  the  plan  laid  out  by  the  executive 
^mmittce. 
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§  2.  Each  member  shall  report  his  or  her  progress  each  month  t< 
the  secretary. 

§  3.  Persons  wishing  to  become  members  of  the  institute  can  d 
so  by  sending  their  names  to  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  tli 
initiation  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

§  4.  Examination  of  members  shall  be  arranged  by  the  execntiv 
committee  hy  mailing  to  said  members  at  least  three  times  a  yeai 
a  liet  of  questions,  answers  to  which  shall  be  carefully  writteil  on 
and  sent  to  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  honoi 
that  they  havp  performed  the  work  unaided. 

§  5.  A  meeting  of  this  org^anization  shall  be  held  once  each  year, 
the  time  to  be  specified  by  tne  executive  committee.  At  this  meet- 
ing otficers  will  be  elected,  and  all  business  naturally  connected  with 
the  institute  will  be  transacted. 

It  has  been  in  working  order  since  last  April,  and  we  can  already 
see  that  much  benefit  has  been  obtained.  Iherearenow  about  160 
members,  and  those  who  have  worked  out  the  matter  given,  have 
little  trouble  in  passing  an  examination.  We  are  now  working 
upon  the  common  studies,  and  those  in  which  they  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  for  licenses  to  teach.  We  shall  soon  take  some 
more  advanced  subjects.  The  executive  committee  lays  out  the  work 
for  each  month,  which  is  sent  to  the  members  by  circular.  We  hope 
and  believe  it  will  result  in  much  good  to  all  connected  with  it  and 
at  the  same  time  give  us  better  teachers. 

Circular  for  June,  1880 : 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Normal 

Instptdtk,  Otego,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 

Mmj  25,  188Q. 

Object:  The  Promotion  of  Self-culture. 

Prof.  X.  N.  Bull,  president ;  Comr.  A.  G.  Miller,  1st  vice-president; 
P.  P.  Bentley,  2d  vice-president;  Will  H.  Putnam,  secretary;  W- 
1).  Buckley,  treasurer;  M.  Eliza  Sweet,  Ida  J.  Coe,  executive 
committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  the  following  course  of  study  ^^ 
arranged  for  the  coming  month: 

Arithmetic  :  to  compound  numbers. 

Grammar:  the  noun  (classes,  declension,  properties,  etc); 
adjectives  (kinds,  comparison,  etc.) 

Geography :  New  York  (counties  reviewed). 

History  :  American  history  to  the  year  1607,  with  the  colonial 
history  of  Virginia. 

Civil  government:  State  officers  (election,  salaries  and  duties). 

Physiology :  classification  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 

I  send  this  course  to  all,  whether  I  have  received  any  reporter 
not,  as  last  month's  work  in  geography  was,  perhaps,  rather  inore 
than  should  have  been  prescribed  for  a  single  month. 

I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

WILL  H.  PUTKAH. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instbuotion. 

The  teachers'  association  of  this  district  is  alive  and  doing  good 
work.  The  meetings  are  held  scmi-annnally,  and  the  last  three 
sessions  have  been  largely  attended,  and  the  time  all  taken  up  with 
papers  and  discussions  upon  practical  subjects. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  public  sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of 
the  institutes.  Those  of  1879-80  have  been  more  largely  attended, 
and  more  interest  has  been  manifested  bv  the  teachers.  We  need 
more  of  such  work  for  our  teachers.  If  we  could  have  a  county 
normal  institute  of  six  or  eight  weeks  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, we  might  have  better  methods  and  sj'stems  of  teaching. 

Throughout  the  district,  I  believe  there  is  a  healthful  progress. 
There  is  more  enthusiasm,  more  work  done  by  the  teachers,  and 
better  work  in  the  schools.  The  results  of  this  are  seen  in  the  annual 
abstract.  While  there  was  a  less  number  of  those,  residing  in  the 
districts,  who  attended  school  in  the  last  school  year  by  98,  than 
there  was  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  136.  This  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  good 
schools;  but  besides  that,  it  proves  that  we  are  doing  work. 

We  cannot  claim  that  our  school  system  is  as  good  as  it  might 
be.  There  are  many  plans  proposed  to  improve  it,  all  of  which 
have  good  features.  The  township  plan  has  many  things  in  its 
favor,  by  my  opinion  at  present  is  this: 

Give  the  State  Superintendent  the  appointment  of  committees 
for  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  questions  forwarded  {nnn  the 
I)epartment;  give  the  commissioners  more  power  over  the  trustees 
^QQ  the  sites  and  school  buildings ;  pay  them  salary  enough,  so 
that  they  may  lit  themselves  as  instructors  of  the  teachers  ;  require 
of  them  a  high  standard  of  qualification ;  and  demand  a  more 
thorough  work  from  all  the  officers.  If  this  were  done,  there 
^ould,  at  least,  be  a  movement  toward  perfection. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  advice  and  aid, 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant. 

A.  G.  MILLEK, 

School  Commissioner. 

Laurens,  Novemher  20,  1880. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

Son.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

.    Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  your  circular  of  July  20,  the  follow- 
^'^g  report  is  respectfully  submitted : 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  made  117  visits,  having  visited  61 
^hools. 
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In  15  of  them  they  have  first  class  teachers  the  whole  3  ear,  and 
generally  keep  the  same  ones  for  years  ;  in  23,  they  are  doing  good 
work;  in  16  fair;  but  in  8  the  inhabitants  take  little  interest,  many 
of  them  being  unable  to  read  and  write;  and  although  the  teachers 
have  generallv  been  such  as  would  have  done  fair  work  had  they 
had  any  encouragement,   the  schools  have  not  been  what  they 
should  be,  even  though  they  are  among  the  wood-choppers  and 
coal-burners  of  the  mountains.     The  trouble  with  the  schools  in  this 
county  is  not  so  much  with  the  teachers,  although  some  of  thetn 
might  be  greatly  improved,  as  with  the  trustees  and  people.     None 
of  the  schools  have  any  thing  like  the  amount   of  apparatus,  maps^ 
charts,   etc.,   they  should   have;    and   with   few  exceptions  ther 
have  none  whatever,  except  a  blackboard,  and  in  some  not  even 
that. 

There  are  but  few  teachers  in  the  county  who  would  not  do  bet- 
ter work  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  pencil,  in  the  hands 
of  every  pupil,  and  a  proper  amount  of  apparatus,  maps,  charts 
and  blackboard,  in  the  school  room,  with  no  books  except  readere, 
than  they  can  as  now  situated.  The  people  generally  want  too 
much  of  the  book,  and  have  not  learned  to  appreciate  any  other 
appliances,  as  though  that  was  the  end  and  not  a  means. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  favoring  entirely  or  even 
mainly,  oral  instruction ;  but  I  would  use  enough  of  this,  combined 
with  other  methods,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  subject 
within  reach  of  the  pupil's  understanding,  that  he  may  after  he 
leaves  school  be  able  to  use  what  he  has  learned,  and  add 
thereto. 

A  teacher  can,  by  the  use  of  a  little  inventive  genius  and  exertion, 
supply  many  of  these  deficiencies,  and  influence  the  trustee  to  for- 
nish  at  least  a  blackboard  ;  but  in  many  schools  the  teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  only  14  or  16  weeks,  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  do 
not  enter  into  this  work  as  they  should,  or  as  they  would  i^ 
employed  for  the  year. 

I  am  trying  to  awaken  an  interest  in  both  teacher  and  people,  in 
the  hope  that  in  the  future  the  schools  may  be  well  supplied  with 
such  appliances  as  are  most  needed.  To  this  end,  I  placed  in  every 
school-house,  last  year,  a  map  of  this  county,  a  copy  of  which  is  in 
your  oflice ;  and  herewith  I  send  you  copies  of  5  charts,  prepared 
the  present  year,  for  each  district.  Others  will  follow  until  they 
have  all  that  can  well  be  supplied  in  this  form,  and  this  without 
expense  to  them. 

During  the  year,  I  have  given  6  first,  24  second  and  20  third  grade 
certificates. 

Ninety-seven  different  persons  were  employed  as  teachers  dnrin|; 
some  portion  of  the  past  year.    Of  this  number,  7  held  State  ceitii-    • 
icates,  12  were  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school  at  Albany,  24 
held  first,  34  second,  20  third  grade  certificates. 

Of  those  who  held  first  grade  certificates,  3  were  college  graduates, 
1  a  graduate  of  the  State  normal  school  of  Massachusetts,  one  had 
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attended  the  normal  school  at  Cortland,  N,  Y.,  for  two  years ;  9  the 
normal  school  at  Albany  for  from  2  to  3  terms. 

With  only  two  exceptions  they  have  all  taught  three  years  or 

upward,  under  my  supervision,  and  those  two  have  taught  much 

longer  in  other  counties;  the  whole  number  of  terms  taught  by 

these  24  teachers  being  436,  or  an  average  of  18.     None  of  those 

holding  second  grade  certificates  have  been  teaching  less  than  one 

year,  and  many  of  them  have  been  teaching  in  this  county  from  the 

time  of  my  first  election,  five  years  ago.    Most  of  those  holding  third 

grade  certificates  are  young  teachers  who  liave  been  teaching  but  a 

short  time,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  this 

county,  and  have  been  examined  by  me,  from  time  to  time,  for  yeare 

past. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  but  little  special  examination  has 
heen  necessary ;  the  third  grades  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
young  persons  educated  under  my  own  eye ;  the  second  and  fii*st 
grades  irom  actual  results  in  the  school  room. 

I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be,  in  each  com- 
'nissioner  district,  an  examining  board  to  consist  of  three  members, 
^oe  of  whom  shall  be  the  commissioner,  the  other  two  to  receive 
their  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
each  of  whom  shall  possess  the  qualifications  hereinafter  specified  as 
f^ecessary  to  make  them  eligible  to  hold  the  office  of  commissioner; 
that  they  shall  meet  at  convenient  places  at  least  four  times  in  each 
year  to  hold  examinations,  and  be  empowered  to  issue  certificates  of 
the  same  grades  as  now  issued  by  commissioners  ;  that  no  commis- 
sioner shall  alone  have  power  to  issue  a  certificate  above  the  second 
St*ade,  and  that  not  to  exceed  six  months,  and  that  he  shall  not  issue 
^  second  certificate  to  the  same  person. 

The  institute  h^s  done  good  work  in  this  county.  Our  people 
^re  favorable  to  it,  and  becoming  more  so  every  year. 

Since  I  have  been  in  office,  two  institutes  nave  been  held  at 
^rcwsters,  two  at  Cold  Spring,  one  at  Carmel ;  thus  giving  a  greater 
portion  of  the  people  an  opportunity  to  attend  and  learn  their 
Workings. 

So  long  as  we  hold  institutes,  teachers  should  be  obliged  to  attend 
them,  or  nave  such  an  excuse  as  would  excuse  them  from  teaching 
during  the  time.  Any  person  teaching  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  holding  an  institute  who  did  not  attend  and  did  not  render  a 
Valid  excuse  to  the  commissioner,  should  not  be  considered  a  quali- 
tied  teacher  until  the  holding  of  an  institute  at  which  he  did  attend. 
As  many  of  our  teachers  receive  less  than  $2  per  day,  and  the 
Expenses  of  attending  an  institute  will  average  fully  that  amount, 
Hna  many  of  the  teachers  being  unable  to  sustain  any  extra  expense, 
t:he  allowance  by  the  district  should  in  no  case  be  less  than  that 
Amount  for  each  day  of  attendance. 

Before  the  distribution  of  the  public  money  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  daring  their  attendance  at  the  institute  should  be  deducted 
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from  the  pupil  and  average  attendance  money  and  credited  to  the 
districts  paying  the  same. 

In  regard  to  normal  schools,  we  have  had  but  few  teachers  from 
any  except  the  one  at  Albany.  From  this  there  are  usually  from 
10  to  12  graduates  and  about  the  same  number  who  have  attended 
there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  teaching  in  this  county,  nearly 
all  of  whom  have  been  excellent  teachers,  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  people,  and  therefore  the  people  in  general  approve  of 
normal  schools. 

In  my  judgment,  they  are  doing  an  excellent  work,  but  not  jnst 
what  was  expected  of  them.     They  were  designed  entirely  for  tlie 
education   of  persons  desiring  to  become  teacliers,  whereas  fully 
one-third   of  those   who   have   attended    from    this   county  have 
taught  only  from  one  to  three  terms  after  leaving,  and  some  not  at 
all.     This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  receive  many  who 
would  never  make  good  teachers,  and  when  they  leave  they  are 
either  unable  to  obtain  situations,  or  do  not  retain  them  long.    A 
few   of   those  who  do   not  teach   would   make  the  verv   best  of 
teachers,  but  find  more  remunerative  employment.     I  do  not  know 
as  this  can  be  remedied,  and  even  if  it  cannot,  I  am  in  favor  of 
their  continuance,  as  we  get  many  more  good  teachers  than  we  would 
without  them. 

So  long  as  our  district  system  remains  as  it  is,  I  see  nothing  ia 
the  method  of  distributing  the  school  fund  that  I  would  change 
except  to  require  districts  to  maintain  a  school  at  least  32  weeks 
(better  36)  and  divide,  in  proportion  to  aggregate  attendance,  that 
portion  now  divided  in  proportion  to  average  attendance,  thereby 
encouraging  longer  terms  ot  school. 

The  boundaries  of  but  few  of  tlie  districts  are  on  record,  and  they 
are  mostly  very  indefinite ;  but  I  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  tliis 
respect.  It  would,  however,  be  much  better  were  they  definitely 
defined  and  on  record. 

In  some  instances  large  and  small  districts  adjoin,  both  sustaining 
the  same  grade  of  school.  In  the  larger  districts  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants live  much  nearer  the  school-house  in  the  small  district  than 
their  own,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  set  into  it ;  but  as  the  consent 
of  the  trustees  of  the  larger  district  can  rarely  be  obtained,  they 
usually  remain,  thereby  injuring  both  schools. 

The  principal  local  difticulties  have  arisen  in  districts  where 
there  was  only  one  trustee  and  districts  containing  real  estate 
owned  by  persons  living  in  an  adjoining  district. 

In  some  districts  the  people  complain  if  a  snle  trustee  employs  a 
teacher  for  a  term  extending  beyond  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
oflice,  and  in  others  if  he  does  not.  As  a  result  many  of  our 
schools  are  vacant  during  September  and  October,  two  of  the  best 
months  for  school. 

Trustees  should  be  elected  in  July,  and  property  assessed  in  the 
district  where  it  lies. 
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There  are  instances  in  this  county  where  persons  living  in  one 
district  own  nearly  all  the  real  estate  in  an  adjoining  one. 

As  to  school  law,  we  need  less  of  it  and  more  to  the  point,  su  all 
can  understand  it,  and  thereby  have  all  local  difficulties  settled  at 
home,  giving  the  Stat6  Department  less  annoyance  and  more  time 
to  devote  to  the  general  interests  of  education. 

As  in  the  past,  I  favor  a  township  system,  with  a  board  of  edu- 
cation in  each  town,  that  shall  attend  to  all  duties  now  devolving 
upon  trustees. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  school  supervision  we  need  more  of  it,  and 
more  thoroughly  done,  instead  oi  less. 

The  commissioner  system  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had  ;  but  as  it 
now  is,  it  is  far  from  what  we  need.  It  is  an  elective  office,  and 
thrown  into  politics.  This  is  all  very  well,  if  any  qualifications 
were  required,  but  unfortunately  there  are  not.  I  know  that  most 
of  the  commissioners  are  men  of  experience  and  culture,  an  honor 
to  those  who  elected  them,  and  in  every  respect  well  calculated  to 
idvance  the  educational  interests  of  the  State ;  but  on  the  other 
land,  I  have  known  some  who  were,  in  no  respect,  qualified  to  re- 
leivc  even  a  third  grade  certificate,  much  less  to  bo  commissioners 
n  districts  in  which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  teachers  in 
he  State.  This  has  had  more  to  do  with  creating  opposition  to  the 
office  than  all  else  combined. 

No  person  should  be  eligible  to  the  office,  who  is  not  either  a 
graduate  of  some  good  college,  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  this 
>tate,  or  holds  a  State  certificate,  obtained  by  actual  examination, 
md  not  by  the  recommendation  of  a  school  commissioner;  and  in 
kddition  thereto  to  have  had  at  least  three  yeai-s*  successful  experi- 
mce  as  a  teacher  in  some  good  school,  not  in  some  third-rate  school 
Q  a  back  country  district ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  add,  nor  unless 
lis  whole  energy  was  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
>f  general  education.  He  should  be  able  to  give  in  a  clear,  concise 
manner,  just  such  instruction  as  teachers  need.  In  other  words,  be 
fitted  for  a  first-class  institute  instructor. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  almost  every  live  school  commissioner  in  this 
State  is  engaged  in  some  outside  business,  and  does  not  use  his 
whole  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  This  should  not  be. 
There  is  not  a  commissioner  district  in  this  State  so  small,  that  a 
good,  thorough,  well  qualified  commissioner  could  not  use  not  only 
Sve,  but  six  days  every  week,  for  ten  months  in  the  year,' and  then 
not  have  half  the  time  to  do  all  he  could  see  to  do,  or  felt  ought  to 
be  done,  for  the  schools. 

I  know  I  will  be  met  from  all  sources,  with  the  answer  that  per- 
sons with  the  requisite  qualifications  who  will  do  this,  cannot  bo 
obtained  for  $1,000  per  year.  Admit  the  fact,  but  nevertheless 
Buch  should  fill  the  positions,  and  if  need  be  advance  the  salary. 
The  salary  of  a  school  commissioner  should  not  be  less  tlian 
$1,500  in   anv  district  in   this  State.     It  would   be  better  still  to 
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have  such  as  could  not  be  had  for  less  than  $1,800  or  $2,000,  and 
elect  such  as  can  and  will  earn  it. 

The  law  should  say  to  every  commissioner,  that  if  he  lias  other 
business,  it  must  not  in  the  least  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  hifr 
official  duties,  and  that  he  must  in  each  year  use  at  least  eight 
months'   full    time,   six  days  in   the  week,  with   the   schools,  so 
arranging  his  work  that  each  section  shall  receive  its  due  proportion. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  should  look  over  the  whole  field 
of  his  labors  and  arrange  his  general  program  for  the  year,  to  b© 
strictly  followed  unless  when  some  special  and  unforeseen  duty  inter-- 
feres.     At  least  two  weeks  before  visiting  the  schools  of  a  town  he 
should  send  to  each  teacher  a  notice,  naming  the  day  he  will  begin 
his  visits  in  that  town  and  the  time  he  will  remain  ;    naming  also 
the  day  on  which  he  will  visit  each  school,  and  requesting  them  to 
notify  the  patrons.     He  should  also  set  apart  two  evenings  and  the 
Saturdays  m  each  week,  to  meet  the  teachers  at  places  named,  giv 
ing  a  general  program  of  exercises,  and  requesting  the  attendance 
of  all  the  teachers.      This  would  form  a  thorough  teachers'  associa- 
tion in  each  town. 

In  addition  thereto,  he  should  form  a  commissioner  district  asso- 
ciation, or,  together  with  other  commissioners  of  the  county,  a 
county  association,  and  have  it  meet  once  in  three  months,  two 
days  at  each  session,  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  Fridays  on  which 
teachers  attend  to  be  allowed  them,  the  same  as  time  spent  at  an 
institute.  One  year  of  such  supervision  would  do  more  to  advance 
our  schools  than  ten  of  the  present,  or  twenty  of  any  of  our  pre- 
vious methods.  It  would  so  awaken  the  teachers  and  people  that 
even  those  who  are  now  opposed  to  commissioners,  would  say  it  was 
not  only. the  best,  but  really  the  cheapest. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  H.  REED, 

School  Commissioner, 

Brewsteks,  October  30,  1880. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  —  First  District* 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  and  in  addition  to  the 
financial  and  statistical  reports  already  forwarded  to  yon,  I  herewith 
submit  the  following  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  first  com- 
missioner district  of  Queens  county : 
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Number  of  school  districts 40 

Number  of  teachers  employed 106 

Number  6f  children  5  to  21  j'ears  of  age •  11,258 

Number  of  children  attending  school 6,706 

Average  daily  attendance 3532.080 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  to  number  registered ....  52 

Total  expenses  tor  year $73, 765  48 

Expense  per  pupil  registered ' 10  99 

Paid  for  teachers'  wages 49,  075  71 

Average       '^             '•       462  97 

ruolic  money  received 20,  513  98 

Raised  by  tax 51,  010  78 

Assessed  valuation  of  property 11,  159,  389  00 

Average  tax  on  $100 .48 

Total  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 191, 775  00 

Average "     "       "          ''        '^      "    4, 794  00 

Work  Done. 

During  the  year,  I  have  given  my  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
office  —  have  not  practiced  an}'  profession,  nor  engaged  in  any  busi- 
ness. 

Except  for  the  past  three  months — a  portion  of  which  time  my 
health  would  not  permit  —  I  have  spent  an  average  of  more  than 
six  hours  per  day  for  live  days  in  the  week,  and  have  set  apart  Sat- 
urday as  a  day  on  which  trustees  and  teachers  can  find  meat  home. 
Besides  attending  to  the  clerical  duties  of  the  office,  T  have  visited 
each  school  from  once  to  seven  times  —  have  assisted  in  arranging 
courses  of  study  —  drawn  maps  of  dit^tricts  for  trustees  —  acted  as 
president  of  the  Queens  county  teachers'  association,  chairman  of 
committee  on  educational  exhibit  at  the  county  fair,  and  a  member 
pf  the  State  committee  on  educational  revival  in  improved  methods 
hi  teaching.  I  have  attended  examinations,  teachers'  institutes  and 
State  associations,  and  by  reading  and  otherwise  have  tried  to  keep 
^oll  informed  in  methods,  in  mental,  moral  and  physical  discipline. 
^  have  also,  for  a  few  days,  supplied  the  place  of  teachers  who  have 
"Cen  sick,  or  called  away  trom  school. 

I  find  that  the  office  o^  school  commissioner  demands  quite  as  much 
^'Qie,  thought  and  energy  as  does  the  principalship  of  a  graded 
^hool.  Yet  there  are  plent}'  of  persons,  like  a  commissioner  I  once 
^^iew,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  business  man  besides,  and  when  at- 
^Hding  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  sometimes  visited  six  schools  in 

Some  of  them  have  already  nominated  themselves  —  a  year  in  ad- 
^^nce — and  are  so  persistent  in  their  determination  to  "serve  their 
^OuntT}',"  that  although  I  was  elected  by  twelve  hundred  more- than 
^ue  party  vote,  I  shrink  from  the  contest,  and  very  likely,  whetlier 
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unwilling  or  willing,  shall  step  aside,  and  with  scores  of  others  who 
have  taught  for  a  decade  of  years  receive*"  counsel  and  advice  "  from 
a  politician  who  never  taught  a  day. 

A  school  commissioner  should  be  compelled  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  oiBce ;  and  even  then  he  would  be  unable  to  properly 
attend  to  all  its  duties. 

SoHOOL-irOCSES. 

Our  school-houses  are  generally  good  and  well  kept,  as  are  also 
the  school  grounds,  many  of  which  are  provided  with  shade  trees 
And  shrubbery. 

Most  school  rooms  are  supplied  with  good  furniture,  and  a  fair 
quantity  of  apparatus;  and  some  of  them  are  ornamented  with 
pictures  and  house  plants,  but  in  nearly  all  the  ventilation  is  posi- 
tively bad  —  or  rather  there  is  none  at  all  —  and  during  the  winter 
months  the  bad  air  must  permanently  injure  the  health  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers.  Stoves  and  furnaces  should  have  a  niach 
greater  heating  capacity,  and  to  avoid  draughts  the  fresh  air  should 
be  admitted  underneath  the  stove — where  stoves  are  used.  Seven 
districts  do  not  own  sites,  but  two  of  those  will  purchase  lots  and 
build  new  houses  during  the  coming  year. 

Teachers. 

Most  teachers  are  doing  good  work,  some  of  them  excellent  work; 
and  nearly  all  <»f  them  realize  that  perfection  has  not  as  yet  been  at- 
tained by  any  one,  and  evince  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  by  soliciting 
advice  and  examining  new  methods,  and  four  fifths  of  them  takeiind 
tead  teachers'  journals;  but  there  are  a  few  who  have  not  awakened 
lo  the  fact  that  true  teaching  requires  unceasing  investigation  and  pi*©- 
gress  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pupil.  In  their 
cases  there  is  hope,  for  they  are  mostly  young,  and  can  bo  made  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  yet  established  in  the  business.  Most 
teachers  of  experience  manifest  a  growing  interest  in  this  work,  and 
are  determined  to  keep  to  the  front/  but  a  very  few  of  those  who 
"  have  been  long  in  the  way,''  have  ceased  to  advance  or  grow,  in 
fact,  have  "ripened ;  '*  and  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  their  poor  pupils 
when  they  shall  have  been  "gathered  in,"  or  at  least  removed frotn 
the  field.  They  teach,  as  they  were  taught  twenty  years  ago,  words 
before  ideas;  rules  and  definitions  first,  principlesafterward,  if  ever. 
Without  investigation  they  denounce  all  "new  departures"!" 
theory  or  practice.  They  hold  that  the  highest  excellence  in  teach- 
ing is  good  order^  and  treat  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  garret, 
intended  chiefly  for  the  storing  away  of  ancient  relics  or  dry  facts, 
which  Tnay  but  which  probably  will  not  he  of  use  in  after  life;  or 
as  a  storc-house,  the  main  apartment  of  which  is  memory,  and  the 
teacher's  duty  being  to  assist  in  piling  into  it  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  unmerchantable  wares;  or  as  an  undeveloped  tree,  with  the 
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teacher's  duty  to  be  to  develop  it  into  a  "thing  of  beanty  and  a  joy 
forever,"  by  artificially  oitacKing  thereto  the j^odticts  of  other  dirnes, 
or  the  golden  frxdiB  of  other  minds^  instead  of  being  what  the  mind 
really  is,  a  priceless  germ^  planted  in  the  fertile  soil  by  the  hand  of 
the  Immortal ;  a  thing  which,  with  a  ti'vs  teacher  to  stir  the  ground, 
to  watch  and  guard  the  tender  plant,  to  prune  it  a  little  here,  and 
give  a  new  direction  to  it  there,  will  continue  to  expand,  with 
a  systematic  growth,  after  the  care  of  the  teacher  is  withdrawn,  being 
"fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  it  needs,"  and  in  due  time 
it  will  bear  fruit — immortal  fruit. 

Pupils. 

Many  pupils  seem  to  be  unable  to  express  what  they  know  of 
their  school  work,  or  of  familiar  things.  It  may  be  attributable  to 
a  lack  of  confidence,  to  a  want  of  thorough  teaching,  or  to  bashful- 
ness,  considerably  to  the  latter  no  doubt,  for  they  are  more  frank 
48  they  become  better  acquainted  with  me,  but  I  believe  in  teaching 
so  thoroughly  that  when  pupils  know  anything  they  know  that  they 
kiiow  it. 

A  law  should  be  enacted  giving  teachers  some  control  over  the 
conduct  of  pupils  going  to  and  from  school ;  and  for  unreasonable 
punishment  teachers  should  be  tried  before  the  county  court  for 
"cruelty  to  children  "  instead  of  for  ^^assavlt  amd  battery  "  before 
*  local  court  with  no  power  to  waive  an  examination  as  it  is  now. 

Few  teachers  will  run  the  risk  of  being  '^  aiTested  "  and  smirched 
^>r  personal  spite  or  prejudice,  and  generally  without  power  to  ex- 
^el,  even  in  extreme  cases,  tlie  teacher's  authority  is  impaired  and 
^  spirit  of  lawlessness  is  engendered. 

Licenses. 

Within  the  year,  I  have  granted  11  first,  20  second,  and  45  third 
jrade  licenses.  Thirty-six  of  them  were  renewals.  I  also  annulled 
ne  license  for  intemperance  and  dishonesty. 

The  plan  is  to  give  a  written  examination,  requiring  for  a  third 
:rade  license,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  English  branche8,and 
cwz^  knowledge  of  methods  in  teaching;  forasecond  grade,  two  years' 
xperience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  common  English  branches,  and 
good  knowledge  of  methods;  and  for  a  first  grade,  four  years'  suc- 
essful  experience,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  common  and  higher 
inglish  branches  and  of  methods. 

There  is  no  uniformity  throughout  the  State  in  the  grading  of 
Lcenses  ;  some  commissioners  require  a  rigid  examination,  others 
rant  licenses  to  please  friends  or  to  show  an  appreciation  of  a  pretty 
ace — one  in  Central  N.  Y.  gave  a  half  dozen  blanks  to  a  friend  to 
ill  out  for  whom  he  pleased. 

AH  licenses  should  be  granted,  upon  examination,  by  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Trustees. 

Trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  superior  men  and  endeavor  to  secure  good 
teachers,  and  will  not  accept  the  first  applicant  nor  the  lowest 
bidder. 

Fifteen  inexperienced  teachers  have  been  employed,  but  five  of 
them  have  had  the  advantages  of  normal  training. 

Trustees  almost  everywhere  make  a  great  mistake  by  putting 
cheap  inexperienced  teachers  in  charge  of  classes  of  the  smallest 
children,  just  the  ones  who  above  all  others  should  have  the  hest 
teachers,  teachers  who  by  study  and  experience  have  become  familiar 
with  child  nature,  and  can  so  apply  the  principles  of  moral  and 
mental  culture  as  to  induce  such  a  love  for  studv  and  for  books,  as 
shall  be  a  lasting  influence  for  good,  while  in  the  hands  of  a  care- 
less or  incompetent  teacher  the  same  pupils  might  become  eventually 
dwarfed,  and  acquire  a  permanent  dislilce  for  school  and  every  thing 

Eertaining  to  it.  I  really  believe  that  the  lives  of  many  persons 
ave  been  shaped  toward  success  or  ruin  by  the  influence  of  proper 
or  improper  treatment  during  their  first  year  at  school. 

If  memcient  teachers  must  be  employed,  lot  them  be  put  in 
charge  of  larger  pupils  who,  having  been  started  right,  might  be 
able  to  puU  through  %n  spite  of  poor  ieachina.  The  trustees  of  our 
best  schools  are  looking  into  this  matter  and  are  coming  to  rational 
conclusions  which  result  in  a  "  change  "  both  in  ability  and  remunera- 
tion of  primary  teachers. 

Several  trustees  have  desired  me  to  fill  vacancies  by  a  competitive 
examination  of  applicants,  in  which  cases  I  give  due  credit  for  ex- 
perience and  for  Knowledge  of  methods.  1  think  it  a  good  plan, 
as  it  prevents  personal  or  political  favoritism. 

The  average  time  of  school  in  each  district  is  fortv-one  weeks. 

The  salar}'  for  male  teachers  in  most  districts  is  from  $800  to 
$1,200,  and  for  females  from  $400  to  $600. 

Trustees  paying  the  above  salaries  can  demand,  obtain  and  retain 
good  teachers,  and  seldom  hear  complaints  from  patrons  about  the 
condition  of  the  school  or  the  wages  paid,  but  in  a  few  districts  the 
number  of  children  and  the  rate  of  taxation  may  be  a  proper  excuse 
for  having  a  cheap  school 

Taxation. 

The  average  rate  of  taxation  is  forty-eight  cents  on  $10C,  but  in 
the  several  districts  it  varies  from  twelve  to  eighty-seven  cents. 

The  village  districts  pay  the  highest  rates,  and  yet  feel  obliged  to 
economize,  as  they  think,  by  employing  cheap  teachers  for  the  pri- 
mary classes,  while  country  schools,  as.a  rule,  in  my  district,  paj 
liberal  salaries,  and  their  tax  is  merely  nominal.  Sucli  inequalities 
are  evidently  unjust. 

The  State  tax  should  be  raised  to  two  and  one-half  mills,  and  all 
further  school  expenses  paid  by  a  town  tax^  and  teachers  should  be 
employed  by  a  board  consisting  of  one  trustee  from  each  district  in 
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e  town.  That  would  do  away  with  the  eDdless  troubles  about 
strict  boundaries,  many  of  which  are  unsatisfactory  or  in  dispute, 
d  not  one  of  which,  in  my  district,  is  described  in  the  town  clerk's 
Bee,  as  the  law  directs. 

I  shall,  if  possible  within  the  next  year,  have  them  all  agreed 
)on,  mapped  and  recorded. 

Appeals. 

There  have  been  but  few  serious  local  difficulties  arising  out  of 
hool  matters,  and  but  two  appeals  from  my  actions,  both  of  which 
ere  promptly  and,  I  presume,  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  State 
iperintendeut. 

State  Supebvision. 

Allow  me  just  here  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  present 
lanner  of  disposing  of  disputes  and  appeals  is  m  every  waj^  prcfer- 
ble  to  placing  them  in  tlie  hands  of  an  unwieldy  State  Board; 
od  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  matter  of  "  unification,"  which  has 
een  agitated  for  a  few  years  past,  received  an  effectual  quietus  at 
be  State  association  at  Canandaigua,  last  summer. 

It  would  never  do  to  put  our  public  schools  into  the  hands  of  the 
lanagers  of  academies  and  colleges,  for  they  would  ^rade  them 
roin  our  primaries  to  their  universities,  and  would  virtually  destro}^ 
heir  practical  value  by  narrowing  up  the  work  of  teachers  and  de- 
priving them  of  the  little  liberty  they  now  enjoy  over  the  clamor 
^T  higher  studies  and  higger  hooJcSy  to  branch  out  a  little  here  and 
l»ere  and  make  fast  the  details  of  their  teaching  in  the  practical 
hings  of  every  day  life,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  masses  of 
liildren  in  our  common  schools,  who  require,  above  all  else,  such 
joral  and  mental  training  as  will  best  tit  them  for  intelligent 
itizenship. 

More  than  one-half  of  our  college  bred  men,  especially  the  wTAlth}^ 
nes,  are  hurried  through  or  over  the  rudiments  of  education  ;  so 
lat  when  they  graduate  they  realize  that  the}'  have  no  foundation 
ttiong  the  common  things  of  earth,  and  are  out  of  place  among* 
t'dinary  business  men  ;  in  fact,  are  of  but  very  little  use  anywhere  ; 
•minding  one  of  the  overgrown  boy,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
16  pants  and  vest  meet,  tugged  away  at  his  suspenders  until  his 
tots  reached  his  knees,  and  he  was  so  nearly  raised  from  the  floor 
at  he  could  only  stand  on  tiptoe ;  but  he  made  a  very  presentable 
>pcarance  in  a  small  mirror,  which  did  not  reveal  the  real  con- 
tion  of  his  lower  parts. 

This  may  be  a  severe  criticism,  but  I  believe  that  the  Kegents' 
aminations,  both  academic  and  higher,  warrant  the  statement  that, 
ilieving  it  would  be  unwise  to  stretch  the  masses  toward  a  college 
urse,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  put  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
to  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 
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Teachers'  iNSTrruTE. 

Our  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Jamaica,  in  May  last,  and  was 
in  every  way  a  success.  Every  school  in  my  district  was  closed 
except  the  one  at  Glen  Cove,  aqd  the  trustees  of  that  school  gare 
their  teachers  permission  to  attend.  Professors  Kennedy  and 
Jolionnot  were  with  ns  again,  and  did  most  excellent  work. 

The  general  objection  to  having  the  same  conductors  year  after 
year  is  that  they  repeat  their  previous  work  (to  which  I  see  no  objec- 
tion, providing  their  methods  are  the  iest)j  but  our  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  with  the  same  conductors  we  are  not  as  likely  to  have 
a  "  rehash,"  as  we  are  if  we  change  every  year  ;  and  a  unanimous 
request  would  be  made  for  the  same  conductors  next  year,  were  it 
not  for  a  growing  desire  among  our  teachers  to  know  more  of  the 
so-called  "  Quincy  System,"  and  to  have  for  our  conductor  a  teacher 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  details  of  it. 

The  success  of  trustees^  day  was  very  gratifying,  but  we  shall 
look  for  a  more  general  attendance  next  year,  and  ^e  hope  that  jou 
uiay  be  with  us  on  that  day. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  growiitg  in  favor,  and  are  not  opposed  hj 
any  trustees  who  have  investigated  their  workings.  The  same  is 
true  of  public  sentiment  regarding 

Teaohers'  Associations. 

A  few  oppose  them,  believing  that  they  benefit  the  teacher  only, 
but  an  examination  shows  that  the  teacher  is  only  repaid  for  to 
extra  expense  by  being  enabled  to  do  more  and  better  work,  and 
none  hut  earnest  teachers  desire  to  attend.  Our  association  last 
month  was  more  largely  attended  than  ever  before,  and  an  unnsiial 
amount  of  interest  was  manifested.  Col.  Francis  Parker,  of  Boston 
(formerly  superintendent  of  Quincy),  was  with  us,  and  Mr.  Slade, 
secretary  of  the  Quincy  board,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Dnties 
of  School  Boards."  The  lecture  was  written,  and  the  association 
had  1,000  copies  printed  for  distribution. 

> 

Normal  Schools. 

Normal  schools  are  better  appreciated  than  formerly,  and  gradu- 
ates are  in  good  demand.  Someot  them,  of  course,  will  never  be- 
come good  teachers ;  some  spend  more  time  with  "  drill "  than  with 
"  development ; "  but,  as  a  whole,  they  do  very  superior  work,  and 
tlieir  infinence  has  raised  the  standard  of  lectures. 

Normal  schools  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  I  rene^ 
the  suggestion  made  a  year  ago,  that  one  should  be  located  on  Ifi^S 
Island. 

Training. 

Of  the  twenty  members  of  the  teachers'  class  "  at  Flushing ''  ^^^ 
winter,  nearly  all  have  secured  situations.     A  few,  however,  are  titu^" 
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ingin  the  primar3»  school,  the  several  departments  of  which  are 
working  witli  the  "  new  system  "  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Baldwin, 
who  was  trained  at  Quincy,  and  taught  there  tor  four  years. 

The  experiment  is  proving  very  successful,  and  is  attracting  many 
visitors,  primary  teachers  especially,  who  desire  to  see  and  examine, 
and  to  appropriate  what  they  can,  or  what  they  think  best  to. 
While  writing  this  report,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  teacher  asking 
my  influence  with  her  trustees  to  obtain  permission  to  spend  two 
days  there ;  for,  said  she,  *'  Although  my  school  is  small,  I  desire  it 
to  he  a  good  one?"* 

Teachers  shut  up  year  after  year  with  their  own  work,  naturally 
fall  into  ruts,  or  meet  with  obstacles  which  embarrass  them,  and 
would  be  materially  benefited  and  encouraged  by  visiting  other 
schools,  and  seeing  the  work  of  other  teachers.  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  permitted  (or  compelled)  to  do  so,  and  I  would  oflfer  as  an  in- 
ducement that  districts  paying  wages  for  time  so  spent  (not  exceed- 
ing live  days  in  a  year),  and  for  associations  and  institutes,  be  reim- 
bursed from  the  public  money  before  it  is  apportioned. 

Pbivatb  Schools 

for  instruction  in  the  common  hrcunches  are  generally  a  nuisance. 
They  aflford  an  inducement  for  parents  and  pupils  to  oppose  the  reg- 
ulations and  course  of  study  of  public  schools,  and  otten  mislead 
public  sentiment  by  offering  an  e^iucatiou  which  has  the  apjpearance 
<fnly  of  soundness. 

There  are  very  few  such  in  my  district,  but  there  are  five  first- 
class  and  well  patronized  boarding  schools  and  academies.  There  is 
also  a  very  successful  kindergarten  at  College  Point. 

School  Exhibit. 

Onr  school  exhibit  at  the  county  fair  was  not  as  large  as  last  year, 
and  no  premiums  were  paid  by  the  society;  but  our  three  hundred 
specimens  of  school  work  were  exhibited,  and  we  expect  to  continue 
it,  believine  that  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  that  they 
^ill  be  well  represented  when  the  best  plan  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

School  Year. 

I  would  a^ain  suggest  that  to  avoid  confusion  in  reports,  registers 
^nd  teacherr  contracts,  the  school  year  should  begin  the  lirst  of 
-^.ugust  or  September. 

The  Text-book  Law 
^s  generally  ignored  and  ought  to  be  repealed. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Act 

i 

^  nowhere  enforced.  I  hope  that  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
^tate  commissioners'  and  superintendents'  association  will  succeed 
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in  inducing  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  few  **  truant  schools,"  and 
amend  the  act  and  provide  for  its  enforcement.  There  are  too  many 
children  attending  the  "street  school  "and  being  fitted  tor  wrecks 
and  hlots.  They  should  be  taken  care  of,  for  their  example  and 
influence  are  extremely  pernicious. 

State  Ceettfioates. 

Normal  schools  and  academies  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for 
those  who  desire  to  qnah'fy  themselves  for  State  certificates,  but  the 
managers  of  those  institutions  are  unnecessarily  jealous  of  any  other 
authority  in  the  matter,  as  shown  by  their  action  at  Canandaigua, 
for  the  time  will  not  soon  come  when  all  teachers  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  thev  offer;  besides,  there  are  hundreds  of 
teachers  now  in  schools  who  desire  State  certificates,  and  are  willing 
to  study  to  obtain  them.  And  you  would  undoubtedly  confer  h 
tifivor  upon  such  by  issijing  a  syllabus  of  study  to  guide  them  in  pre- 
paring for  the  examination. 

County  Supervision. 

I  heartily  indorse  the  view  expressed  by  you  in  your  last  annnal 
report,  that  ^^A  candidate  for  school  commissioner  should  be  the 
holder  of  a  State  certificate,  or  be  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
higher  institution  of  learning,  besides  having  had  several  years^  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching."  And  I  would  add,  that  the  experi- 
ence should  be  just  previous  to  the  election,  and  that  the  candidate 
should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  methods,  else  the 
office  might  be  filled  by  "wornout  preachers"  and  others,  who 
graduated  and  taught  years  ago.     They  would  do  more  harm  than 

tersons  who  never  taught,  and  can  make  no  claim  to  a  practical 
nowledge  of  teaching. 

I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  matter  should  not  be  removed 
entirely  from  politics,  and  the  office  filled  by  a  competitive  examinar 
tion  of  persons  possessing  the  above  qualifications.  At  all  events,  it 
should  be  kept  out  of  tfie  hands  of  **  professional  politicians,"  or 
persons  w^ho,  utterly  unqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  oflSce, 
desire  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  political  preferment  or  to  assist  in 
eking  out  a  subsistence  from  a  poorly  patronized  profession. 

Persons  skilled  in  the  various  occupations  are  generally  selected 
as  foremen  or  overseers ;  and  the  time  may  yet  come  when  teachers 
shall  supervise  teaching,  and  receive  an  adequate  compensation  for 
their  services. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  pMic  edv^ation^  generally} 
I.  will  say,  that  while  in  many  respects  it  is  unsatisfactory  and  fails 
to  receive  proper  recognition,  yet  with  rapid  strides  it  is  moving  to 
the  front,  where  it  must  stand  in  every  issue  and  against  every  oppo- 
sition to  safely  guard  the  destiny  of  our  nation.  The  neeeasity  for 
an  independent,  intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  i^ 
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f  upon  ns  as  never  before,  but  that  necessity  will  be  met  and 
d  for  by  a  proper  edncation  of  the  masses, 
jause  of  edncation  has  never  before  been  regarded  with  as 
ntercst  as  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  an  ^^educational 
'  is  sweeping  through  the  land,  and  its  influence  is  being 
n  Maine  to  the  Pacitc. 

nal  attention  is  being  paid  to  methods  of  teaching,  as  well 
ibjects  taught;  "rote  teaching'*  and  the  mere  memorizing 
i,  definitions  and  words  are  being  frowned  down  by  all  suc- 
:eachers,  and  the  ^^time'servers^^^  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
ood  in  the  ^ame  tracks^  refusing  to  read  or  to  reason^  will 
id  that  they  must  ^^move^^  or  "their  occupation  will  be 
And  their  places  filled  by  persons  who  have  learned  that  edu- 
s  a  science,  and  teaching  a  profession,  requiring  of  the  teacher 
t  care  and  the  full  force  of  his  moral  and  mental  energies, 
n  we  observe  the  imperfections  of  our  own  work,  and  m  the 
I  others,  we  are  sometimes  disheartened  ;  but  a  retrospective 
It  the  improvements  in  pnblic  schools  within  the  past  twenty 
eassnres  us  that  we  may  expect  greater  things  in  the  future, 
motives  of  trustees  and  other  school  ofiicers  and  teachers 
m  misconstrued,  and  in  many  respects  their  positions  are 
!ss  ones ;  but  while  we  would  hold  ifi  lasting  disgrace  any 
mid  accept  so  sacred  a  trust,  and  then  neglect  its  duties  or 
from  its  responsibilities,  we  should  give  great  praise  and 
to  those  who  first  carefully  and  conscientiously  endeavor  to 
And  what  their  duties  are,  and  then  firmly  move  forward 
a  full  and  faithful  performance  of  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  8URDAM, 

School  Commissioner. 
'  Washington,  J^ovember  15,  1880. 


QUEENS  COUNTY— Second  District. 

rsarL  GiLMouR, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

—  I  cheerfully  comply  with  request,  and  respectfully  submit 
owing  report : 

second  commissioner  district  of  the  county  of  Queens  com- 
the  towns  of  Jamaica,  Newtown  and  Hempstead,  having 
3ol  districts,  and  a  population  of  about  40,000;  Long 
City  is  also  in  the  second  assembly  district,  but  not  under 
nediate  supervision.  The  following  villages  are  included  in 
>ve  mentioned  towns,  viz. :  Jamaica,  Queens,  Woodhavcn, 
ield,  and  Richmond  Hill  in  the  town  of  Jamaica ;  Laurel 
fewtown,  Corona,  Winfield,  Woodside,  Middle  Village  and 
illiamsburgh  in  Newtown  ;  Hempstead,  Freeport,  Baldwins, 
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Ocean ville,  Rockville  Center,  Pearaalls,  Seaford,  East  Rockaway, 
Lawrence,  Hewletts,  Valley  Stream,  Sinithville,  and  Rockaway  in 
the  town  of  Hempstead ;  all  these  villages  are  well  supplied  with 
good  school-houses,  except  one,  which  wul  ere  long  be  superseded 
by  a  larger  and  more  modern  school  building,  conveniently  located 
on  a  more  eligible  site,  suitable  appointments  and  competent 
teachers;  all  the  other  rural  districts  have  good  school  building 
save  merely  one,  for  which  a  new  and  convenient  school  strncture 
will  be  substituted  because  the  question  of  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
one  is  being  warmly  canvassed  in  the  district.  Some  have  tlie 
modern  improvements  and  appointments,  and  good  teachers  are 
engaged  in  all ;  in  fact,  four  of  the  best  educators  in  my  corarai*- 
sioner  district  are  employed  in  these  agrestic  schools ;  they  are 
exemplary  gentlemen  of  superior  literary  attainments,  of  long  ex- 
perien3e  in  didactics,  and  possess  enviable  professional  tact,  among 
whom  is  an  ex-commissioner.  New  school-houses  have  been  bnilt 
in  No.  3,  Jamaica,  and   in  No.  11,  Newtown,  this  year. 

I  have,  with  much  pleasure,  visited  39  schools  (or  all  under  my 
immediate  supervision),  three  times  each.  I  found  the  schools  gen- 
erally in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  was  exceedingly  delighted  to 
hear  the  prompt  and  correct  answers  of  the  pupils  to  the  numerous 
important  questions  on  the  various  studies  pursued,  appropriately 
propounded  by  myself  and  their  respective  teachers,  and  was  fully 
satisfied  that  the  capable  and  indefatigable  instructors  were  effi- 
ciently performing  their  commendable  work. 

I  have  licensed  62  teachers  of  various  grades ;  thorough  exami- 
nations, both  written  and  oral,  were  had  ;  licenses  were  eranted  to 
the  respective  candidates,  according  to  the  grade  to  which  they 
were,  in  my  humble  judgment,  justly  or  legally*  entitled. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  real  improvements  in  the  methods 
now  pursued.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  alteration  of  the 
boundaries  of  school  districts,  and  the  settlement  of  local  difficulties 
arising  in  school  districts  out  of  school  affairs,  be  made  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  because  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  it  would  give  much  better  satisfaction  if  effected  by  the 
highest  educational  functionary  of  the  State,  and  would  thus  cor- 
tftinly  relieve  the  local  officials  from  the  performance  of  a  most 
unenviable  incumbent  duty,  and  obviate  deprecable,  bitter  feeling 
which  might  otherwise  be  entailed  in  certain  localities.  I  think 
unremunerated  district  officials  should  be  required  to  report,  jw 
heretofore,  only  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  residing  in 
the  district,  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  extra  trouble  of  writing 
the  names  and  ages,  in  many  instances,  of  400  or  500,  and  even  in 
one  case,  to  my  knowledge,  of  over  1,000  children  merely  to  com- 
ply with  law.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  I  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  many  district  officials  throughout  the  Empire  State,  when 
I  say  the  office  of  trustee  was  uncovetable  and  thankless  enough 
before,  without  their  now  being  required  to  unnecessarily  devote 
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their  toil  and  valaable  time  in  performing  an  additional,  extra, 
onerous  dnty  witiiont  adequate  coinponeation  theretbr. 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  fully  enabled  to  favorably  report  that  the 
public  schools  under  my  charge  have  been  materially  ameliorated, 
aye,  the  standard  of  them  comparativel}'  highly  elevated  since  my 
last  written  report  to  the  Department;  and  I  can  conscientiously 
assert  that  they  are  generally  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
intelligent,  public  spirited  friends  of  education  have  evinced  a  lively 
interest  in  the  cause  and  have  demanded  able  teachers,  suitable 
school-houses  and  desirable  appointments  for  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  condition  of  public  education  is  actually 
beinv  very  desirably  advanced. 

Having  been  repeatedly  petitioned,  or  rather  persistently  impor- 
tuned, by  the  residents  of  the  village  of  Charlotte ville  to  detach 
said  village  from  district  No.  8,  and  annex  it  to  No.  10,  Woodside, 
Newtown,  I  accordingly,  for  cogent  reasons,  and  strictly  in  con- 
lormity  to  law,. annexed  the  said  village  of  Charlotteville  to  No.  10, 
Woodside,  in  April  last,  with  the  full  and  hearty  concurrence  of 
the  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Newtown. 

The  teachers'  institute  held  at  Jamaica  last  May,  and  so  intelli- 
gently and  deftly  conducted  by  those  popular  Professors,  Kennedy 
and  Johonnot,  was  the  largest  and  most  profitable  ever  held  in  the 
county.  All  the  schools  in  my  district  were  closed,  and  the  earnest. 
Worthy  teachers  promptly  availed  themselves  of  the  favorable 
opportunity  then  presented  for  professional  improvement,  and  very 
tommendably  and  exemplarily  manifested  a  very  deep  interest  in 
(he  profitable  exercises  so  ably  conducted  pending  the  daily  sessions 
during  the  institute  week,  and  it  has  subsequently  had,  as  I  antici- 
pated, a  desirably  beneficial  effect.  Intelligent,  appreciative  people 
ape  strongly  in  favor  of  holding  institutes  in  the  county. 

NormfS  schools  are  very  favorably  regarded,  and  normal  graduates 
Hre  usually  preferred  by  experienced  trustees  in  their  selection  of 
teachers.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
formal  schools,  ^*  are  accomplishing  the  work  designed  by  the  Leg- 
islature when  they  were  established." 

In  No.  6.  Newtown,  a  private  Catholic  school,  with  an  attendance 
:>f  60  pupils,  is  established,  in  which  the  English  branches  are  being 
properly  taught.  In  No.  4,  village  of  Jamaica,  is  a  Catholic  school, 
with  an  attendance  of  225,  in  which  all  the  English  branches  are 
carefully  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  connection  with  the 
religious  instruction ;  also,  in  No.  4,  village  of  Jamaica,  is  Miss 
A.  P.  Townsend's  Union  Hall  Female  Seminary,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  56,  in  which  all  the  higher  English  branches  and  classics 
are  being  successfully  pursued  by  the  young  ladies. 

Professor  Emil  Vienot's  private  academy,  having  26  in  attend- 
ance, has  been  in  successful  operation  for  some  years  past  in  this 
village,  in  which  youths  are  efhciently  instructed  in  all  the  higher 
English  branches  and  classics.     Miss  Waters,  also,  has  a  private 

60 
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school  of  29  pupils,  in  this  village,  in  which  the  common  Eng  ish 
studies  are  thoroughly  imparted  to  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

For  complete  financial  and  statistical  information,  please  consult 
those  special  reports. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  particularly  that  I  ardently  advo- 
cate the  continuance  of  the  offiite  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  am  strenuously  opposed  to  any  "unitication  act;" 
and  I  am  also  well  satisfied  with  the  continued  popular  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  highly  intelligent,  indefatigable  and  emiriCDtlj 
efficient  incumbent,  and  gratefully  tender  my  most  cordial  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  Department  for  all  favors  hitherto  received. 

Yours  very  truly  and  fi'aternally, 

ISAAC  G.  FOSDICK, 

School  Conitnissioner, 

Jamaica,  November  6,  1880. 


QUEENS  COUNTY  — Long  Island  City. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  — In  addition  to  the  annual  statistical  and  financial  reports  al- 
ready forwaixied,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  public  schools  of  our  city  include  five  grammar  schools,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  primary  department  and  two  primary 
schools.  In  these,  the  average  monthly  enrollment  for  the  year 
was  2,500,  and  the  average  attendance  2,271 ;  the  number  of  teachers 
constantly  employed  was  30. 

We  show  only  a  slight  increase  in  our  average  attendance  over 
that  of  last  year.  A  regulation  of  our  board,  in  force  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  requiring  the  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pnpils 
of  at  least  half  of  a  school  session,  that  such  attendance  may  be 
counted,  has  considerably  lessened  our  apparent  increase. 

Mixed  classes,  and  mixed  classes  only,  are  to  be  found  in  all  our 
schools.  Co-education  we  believe  is  the  natural  order,  and  is  here 
attended  with  happy  results. 

Our  school  accommodations  are  quite  equal  to  the  average ;  we 
are  not,  however,  without  overcrowded  and  poorly  ventilated  rooms. 

Of  the  buildings  used  for  school  purposes,  two  only  are  owned 
by  the  city ;  two  of  the  leased  buildings  were  erected  for  school 
use,  and  are  well  suited  to  this  end.  The  remaining  three  have  been 
adapted  from  private  residences.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
they  are  not  model  school-houses. 

ISTo  important  changes  in  text-books  have  been  made  for  several 
years.  One  series,  and  but  one,  in  any  given  study,  except  reading, 
IS  upon  our  list ;  of  reading  books,  we  have  three  scries. 
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In  respect  to  Bcholarship,  our  echook  take  good  rank.  Of  this, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the  excellent  character  of  the  work 
submitted  to  ns  at  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  candidates  for 
positions  as  teachers,  and  at  the  annual  examination  of  graduates  ; 
the  comparatively  excellent  results  obtained  at  the  exammation  of 
classes  for  promotion,  as  shown  by  the  principals'  reports,  are  further 
proofs  of  the  superior  quality  of  our  school  work. 

Drawing  is  yet  an  experiment  with  us,  though  provided  for  upon 
both  our  primary  and  grammar  school  courses.  Progress  in  this 
branch  has  been  unsatisfactory,  as  but  few  of  our  teachers  are  quali- 
fied to  give  instruction  in  the  art,  and  the  board  of  education  has 
not  had  at  its  disposal  the  funds  that  would  warrant  them  in  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  the  department  by  the  employment  of  the 
Bpecial  teachers. 

Our  school  course  is  still  incomplete,  lacking  as  it  does  a  high 
school.  Two  of  our  grammar  schools  have  supplementary  classes, 
covering  a  course  of  two  years.  It  is  hoped  that  this  supplementary 
Work  is  but  the  germ,  of  which  later,  the  high  school  will  be  the 
product. 

Corporal  punishment,  as  a  means  of  discipline,  is  permitted,  and 
frequently,  too  frequently  I  believe,  enforced.  The  humanity  that 
^ves  from  the  abusive  lash,  the  jaded,  dumb  and  misunderstood 
liorse,  is  neither  over  nice  nor  exacting,  when  it  forbids  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  stinging  rod  and  its  deeply  stinging  disgrace  upon  the 
Aild. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  school  purposes  are  more  than  suf- 
icient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  department,  but  failure 

0  collect  thwe  appropriations  has  greatly  embarrassed  us  and  at 
lines  caused  no  little  hardship  among  our  teachers  whose  salaries 
f^quently  remained  unpaid  for  several  months  after  they  have  be- 
oqic  due.  If  the  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  in  this  city  were  a 
aparateitem  upon  our  tax  books,  so  that  the  city  treasurer  could  col- 
let and  receipt  for  such  tax,  independent  of  all  other  taxes,  all  occa- 
"on  of  our  present  embarrassment  would  be  removed. 

The  school  laws  of  this  city  provide  for  a  board  of  education  and 
Iso  for  boards  of  school  trustees  in  the  several  wards. 

With  equal  eflSciency,  and  with  less  confusion  our  educational  in- 
^rests  could  be  managed  by  a  single  board  of  officials.  The  elec- 
on  of  a  lady  to  the  office  of  school  trustee  marks  a  new  departure 

1  the  management  of  our  school  affairs.  While  it  is  true  that 
le  lady  official  will  have  no  very  close  connection  with  school  raan- 
5ement,owing  to  the  limited  authority  conferred  npon  school  trust- 
BS  by  our  city  charter,  still  the  drift  of  public  opinion  has  been 
Ireadv  shown  in  the  handsome  majority  by  which  Mrs.  Newton  was 
lected. 

During  my  long  connection  with  these  public  schools,  I  have 
nown  oi  no  former  instance  in  which  a  once  practical  and  successful 
3acher  has  been  so  much  as  named  for  the  office  of  school  trustee, 
nd  with  rare  exception,  has  one  ever  been  appointed  to  the  board 
>f  education. 
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In  1871,  our  population  exceeded  somewhat  12,000.  Our  average 
attendance  was  tlien  but  1,109.  By  the  census  of  1880,  we  have  a 
population  of  17,117 ;  our  average  attendance  for  the  year  just 
ended  wm  2,271.  Tlie  per  cent,  of  increase  in  population  has  been 
42  ;  the  per  cent,  of  increase  in  average  attendance  105.  This  com- 
parative increase  is,  I  believe,  the  just  measure  of  the  growing  favor 
in  which  our  schools  are  held  by  an  appreciative  public. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALANSON  PALMER, 
«  ^  Superintendent 

Long  Island  Crrr,  Jan.  17,   1881. 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY  — First  District.- 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmouk, 

Superintendent  of  JPiMie  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  circular  dated  July  20, 1  here- 
with submit  the  following  special  report : 

I  have  made,  during  the  pa^t  school  year,  179  visits,  spending  as 
near  a  half  day  in  each  school  as  possible ;  beside  these  I  have  made 
at  least  100  calls  of  a  few  minutes  each,  dropping  in  unexpectedly, 
and  hearing  at  least  one  recitation* 

The  impressions  I  have  received  are  as  follows : 

Wliile  many  of  the  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  following 
the  later  methods  of  school  duties  and  manifesting  much  zeal  and 
earnestness,  a  large  class  are  still  holding  to  the  old  routine  of 
school  keeping,  simply  hearing  recitations,  and  their  only  criterion 
of  a  good  lesson  is  its  approximate  nearness  to  words  of  the  text-book. 
Many  of  this  last  class  are  young  and  inexperienced ;  their  knowl- 
edge of  teaching  is  what  they  have  gathered  from  similar  teaching. 
They  teach  as  they  were  taught.  With  this  class,  however,  1  see 
great  improvement  over  last  year. 

By  persuading  and  insisting,  I  have  induced  a  large  number  to 
attend  institutes,  to  take  some  school  journal,  to  read  and  study  some 
standard  work  on  school  methods,  and  to  attend  examination  ;  and 
they  are  beginning  to  discover  that  something  more  rational  is 
necessary,  and  are  striving  to  do  better. 

Some  keep  on  in  the  same  old  humdrum  way,  regardless  of  ad- 
vice or  direction.  Of  this  last  class,  many  are  the  old  and  should  be 
experienced  teachers ;  but  they  became  satisfied  with  themselveS) 
and  are  now  left  away  in  the  background,  stranded  on  the  rocks  of 
antiquated  ideas.  I  am  making  an  earnest  effort  to  get  rid  of  this 
kind  of  school  keepers. 

Our  schools,  quite  generally,  are  not  so  well  attended  as  the/ 
should  be.  A  general  apathy  has  been  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  county. 
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But  little  attention  has  been  given,  by  the  public,  to  the  wants 
md  needs  of  our  schools.  Scholars  have  attended  regularly,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  had  sufficient  attractive  power  to  call  them  to- 
gether ;  otherwise  they  have  done  as  they  pleased.  Go  when  they 
:elt  inclined,  remaining  away  if  they  felt  disposed.  Visits  by  the 
>atrons  were  the  exceptions,  remaining  away  the  rule.  In  nearly 
lalf  the  school  districts,  last  year,  my  name  was  the  only  one  ap- 
pearing on  the  register. 

The  usual  results  in  such  cases  followed.  Apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  was  met  by  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Scholars  became  indifferent,  and  a  general  stagnation  of  educational 
matters  ensued. 

l^nt  a  revival  is  taking  place;  visitors  are  dropping  into  the 
school-houses ;  teachers  are  shaking  off  their  lethargy ;  scholars  are 
beginning  to  brighten  up,  and  I  have  hopes  that,  after  the  meetings 
ive  propose  to  hold  in  the  several  towns,  an  emphatic  educational 
interest  will  be  awakened  that  will  mark  a  new  era  in  this  county. 

Many  of  our  school-housea  are  not  what  they  should  be.  An  old 
rookery  with  seats  around  the  walls,  with  scarcely  any  blackboard, 
is  not  conducive  to  good  schools.  This  has  been  and  is  yet  our  con- 
dition in  many  instances.  But  in  this  wo  can  show,  dunng  the  past 
year,  a  decided  advancement.  Six  new  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  the  summer  ;  one  in  Lausingbnrgh  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,  and 
one  at  Hoosick  Falls  at  a  similar  cost,  the  others  in  the  rural  districts ; 
in  all,  over  $20,000  has  been  expended  in  school-houses  and  sites. 
It  has  taken  mnch  pereuasion  to  bring  these  things  about,  but  each 
success  has  been  an  encouragement  to  proceed  with  the  next,  and  we 
think  this  is  a  fair  showing. 

Two  more  new  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection.  In  all  cases 
of  new  school-houses,  modern  seats  have  been  placed  therein,  with 
plenty  of  blackboard  space.  In  all  places,  I  have  urged,  as  a  prime 
necessity,  good  seating,  good  lighting,  good  ventilation  and  plenty 
oi  blackboards,  and  in  these  I  am  happy  to  say  my  wishes  have  been 
fully  sustained.  Much  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  remains  to  be 
done.  Many  of  our  school  districts  are  weak  and  poor,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  proceed  carefully  and  slowly. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  impressions  I  have  received  in  making 
Diy  rounds  of  visits.  A  remedy  for  all  the  ills,  I  am  certain,  can 
>nly  be  found  when  a  general  interest  in  our  schools  is  aroused, 
rhis  interest  will  encourage  teachers,  till  up  the  school  rooms,  and 
improve  our  school-houses. 

Our  institutes,  of  which  three  have  been  held  since  my  term  of 
office  began,  are  popular  with  all,  teachers  and  the  general  public. 
[  may  except  a  few  would-be  economic  trustees  who  object  to  pay- 
ing teachers  their  wages  while  thus  absent.  I  am  happy  to  say  this 
3lass  is  small,  but  suffacient  in  numbers  to  obstruct  eoucational  prog- 
ress. That  institutes  are  accomplishinga  good  work  is  well  known 
to  all  who  know  any  thing  of  them.     This  is  shown  in  the  better 
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methods  of  teaching,  in  the  greater  energy  of  the  teacher,  and  from 
this,  of  course,  an  increased  attendance  of  pnpils,  in  those  schools 
where  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  the  sessioneof 
the  institutes.  In  nij  judgment,  they  are  doing  a  great  amount  of 
good  and  accomplishing  fully  as  much  toward  advancing  and  train- 
ing our  teachers  as  are  the  normal  schools.  Some  law  compelling 
all  teachers  to  attend  them  would  be  a  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

A  "county  institute"  lasting,  say  ten  weeks,  where  subjects 
could  be  taken  up  in  detail  and  fully  illustrated,  would  be  prodnctive 
of  much  good  to  our  schools.  An  experiment  of  a  spring  institute 
was  tried  in  this  county,  and  attended  with  great  success,  f  wo  hun- 
dred teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  close  attention  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  week.  With  your  permission  we  shall  repeat 
the  experiment  next  spring. 

Of  the  summer  institute,  Mr.  Morey  will  report,  as  it  was  held  in 
his  district.  The  past  year  a  county  teachers'  association  has  been 
formed.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  at  Hart's  Falls,  last  May,  much 
interest  was  manifested,  and  over  a  hundred  teachers  in  attendance. 
I  am  anticipating  much  assistance  from  this  source  toward  thegen- 
era!  improvement  of  our  schools. 

In  this  district  we  have  a  small  percentage  of  normal  graduates. 
Some  of  them  are  doing  excellent  work.  They  are  live,  ambitious, 
thorough  teachers,  but  I  regret  to  say  this  is  not  universal.  As 
poor  teaching  as  can  be  found  anywhere  has  been  done  in  this  dis- 
trict by  normal  graduates.  Armed  with  a  diploma,  they  bid  defiance 
to  criticism,  and  think  and  act  as  if  they  had  nothing  more  to  learn 
in  the  art  and  science  of  school  teaching.  They  neglect  to  attend 
our  institutes  and  our  association  meetings,  and  publicly  say  they 
can  learn  nothing  new.  They  claim  to  teach  after  the  methods  of 
the  *'  model  school."  If  they  do,  the  sooner  thai  "model  school" 
is  abolished  the  better  it  will  be  for  tlie  rising  generation. 

My  opinion  is,  our  normal  schools  fail  in  accomplishing  full  results 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

I.  The  two  years'  course  is  too  short ;  the  course  of  study  too 
narrow  and  fragmentary  to  make  thorough,  broad  minded  teachers. 

II.  Students  are  admitted  at  too  early  age ;  and, 

III.  The  preliminary  examination  is  too  low  in  grade. 

In  this  commissioner  district  our  best  scholars  are  not  applicants 
for  normal  school  appointments.  The  applications,  so  far,  generally 
come  from  the  class  that  are  only  mediocre  in  their  studies— the 
mechanical  scholars.  Admitted  at  the  age  of  16,  they  graduate  at 
18,  and  shielded  with  their  diploma,  which  to  many  is  merely  * 
plundering  license,  they  go  fortn  to  keep  and  slaughter  schools. 

As  your  circular  calls  for  suggestions,  I  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  following  change  in  our  normal  schools  : 
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I.  Have  the  preliminary  examination  raised  to  a  higher  grade. 
II    Have  the  age  for  admission  increased  at  least  one  year. 
III.  Extend  tlie  course  of  stndy  one  year. 

*IV.  Give  limited  diplomas  for  thi-ee  or  five  years,  and  let  the 
Dewal  depend  on  the  success  which  the  holder  has  had  in  teaching ; 
e  applicant  for  renewal  to  furnish  the  evidence.     I  mean  by  this 
say  nothing  against  normal  schools,  as  such. 
We  need  training  schools  for  teachers  as  much  or  more  than  we 
ied  hospitals  and  dissecting  rooms  for  the  medical  profession. 
Teaching,  to  accomplish  all  that  is  needed,  must  become  a  profes- 
on;  then  the  infusing  of  new  blood  and  new  life  yearly,  from  our 
aining  schools,  will  keep  the  teaching  at  a  proper  standing. 
The  reports  from  trustees,  on  the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries, 
e  undoubtedly  erroneous.     In  most  districts,  no  one  knows  where 
e  Hbrary,  if  any,  can  be  found.    In  my  opinion,  the  library  money, 
Inch,  in  nearly  all  cases,  is  used  for  teacliers'  wages,  should  be  used 
r  purchasing  apparatus,  in  which  most  districts  are  deficient. 
I  make  no  report  on  compulsorj^  education.     Very  few  trustees 
ive  any  statistics,  and  the  law  may  as  well  be  blotted  from  the 
atutes.    Some  measures  should  be  devised  to  compel  a  more  gener- 
attendance  of  pupils,  but  what   those  measures  should  be,  I  am 
)t  prepared  to  say. 
I  have  licensed,  during  the  past  school  year,  as  follows : 

irst  grade  renewed 8 

irst  grade  given 3 

Total U 

Jcond  grade  renewed 18 

Jcond  grade  given 10 

educed  from  first  to  second 15 

Total 43 

ilird  grade  renewed 12 

lird  grade  given 23 

educed  from  fii*8t  to  third 2 

educed  from  second  to  third 21 

Total 58 

)plicant8  rejected 27 

A.  large  percentage  of  third  grade  given  was  to  those  whose  quali- 

itions  were  good,  but  they  were  lacking  in  experience. 

[  might  say  something'  of  the  difficulties  I  have  had  with  trustees' 

>orts,  but,  as  I  find  these  difficulties  universal,  I  will  only  say 

6 :  a  circular  sent  to  each  trustee,  yearly,  from  tlie  State  Depart- 

mt,  in   September,  might  induce  trustees  to  have  their  reports 

proach  somewhat  in  the  neighborhood  of  correctness. 

The  district  system  is  a  relic  of  past  days.     It  has  outlived  its 

rfulness,  and  ought  to  be  revered  only  for  its  antiquity  ;  but, 

lile  we  revere,  I  see  no  necessity  for  still  using. 
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The  oflSce  of  trustee  generally  goes  begging,  nnle88  some  person 
has  a  favorite  to  place  in  the  school  as  teacher;  then  a  little  whisper- 
ing and  wircpulhng  completes  the  job.     The  pei'son  is  elected,  the 
favorite  installed.     One  district   in  a  town   has  $3,000  assessable 
property,  an  adjoining  district  has  $100,000.     These  things  slone 
show  the  absurdity  of  school  district  lines.     With   the  township 
system,  we  could  get  a  live  board  of  education.     A  live  board  would 
make  live  schools,  and  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  school  district 
officers  Would  disappear. 
Thanking  the  Department  for  many  favors, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD   WAIT, 
School  Commiammer, 
Lansingbcibgh,  DccenJber  15,  1880. 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
this,  my  first  special  report. 

The  second  commissioner  district  consists  of  the  southern  nine 
towns  of  the  county.  By  special  act  of  May  14,  a  change  was  made 
in  the  commissioner  districts  of  the  county ;  the  town  of  Brunswick 
being  transferred  from  the  second  to  the  first,  and  the  town  of 
Berhn  from  the  first  to  the  second  commissioner  district,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  present  assembly  districts. 

The  following  summary  is  for  the  districts  as  at  present  constitnted : 

The  number  of  school  districts  is  92  ;  academies,  3 ;  private  schools, 
13 ;  number  of  school-houses,  90 ;  number  of  children  of  school 
age,  9,766;  number  enrolled  on  register,  5,94.9;  average  at- 
tendance, 3,033.  There  were  118  teachers  teaching  for  28  weeks 
or  more  at  the  same  time;  146  diflferent  teachers  have  taught 
in  the  district  within  the  past  year;  of  these,  46  were  males; 
six  taught  under  old  State  certificates,  one  under  a  State  certifi- 
cate earned  by  examination,  20  under  normal  school  diplomas,  30 
under  certificates  from  my  predecessors  (partly  caused  by  the  trans- 
fer of  towns  above  referred  to),  the  remaining  89  were  licensed  by 
me  within  this  and  the  past  year.  Of  these,  9  were  novitiates,  the 
rest  had  previously  taught.  We  have  used,  written  examinations  as 
a  test  of  scholarships,  oral  examinations  as  a  test  of  adaptability. 

In  addition  to  the  20  normal  graduates,  we  have  about  40  under- 
graduates teaching,  mainly  from  the  Albany  school.  These  are  not 
all  good  teachers,  but  I  think  they  have  generally  received  ranch 
benefit  from  the  normal  drill. 

The  whole  time  of  the  commissioner,  save  the  month  of  the  snrn- 
mer  vacation,  has  been  spent  in  school  work.  The  nunriberof  school 
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visits  made  was  206.  They  were  ffenerally  half-day  visits.  The 
work  has  been  in  examinations  of  classes,  of  methods  of  teaching, 
manner  of  conducting  schools,  condition  of  school  buildings,  etc. 
As  far  as  practicable,  the  visits  have  been  in  connection  with 
;he  trustees  of  the  school  district.  These  visits  have  given  rise  to 
ulvice,  counsel  and  suggestions  to  teachers,  scholars  and  trustees. 

So  far  as  the  province  of  supervision  was  concerned,  I  found  the 
chools  in  excellent  condition  ;  thanks  to  the  labor  and  efficiency  of 
ny  predecessor  G.  W.  Hidley,  who  for  nine  years  so  acceptably 
illea  the  position.  It  was  both  fortune  and  misfortune  to  follow 
ne  80  hignly  esteemed. 

The  usual  examinations  for  teachers  have  been  held,  public  and 
private,  certificates  granted  and  certificates  denied . 

We  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  standard  at  as  high  a  grade  as 
be  following  facts  would  warrant :  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  school 
listricts  of  the  nine  towns  have  an  assessed  valuation  of  $10,000,  or 
Bss,  some  as  low  as  $3,000;  thirty  per  cent,  have  a  valuation  of 
S20,000,  or  less ;  ten  per  cent,  have  an  average  attendance  of  ten  or 
688,  and  sixty  per  cent,  have  an  average  attendance  of  twenty  or 
e88.  Wages  in  these  districts  necessarily  range  low.  These  figures 
end  to  convince  me,  that  our  common  school  district  is  a  territorial 
init  too  small  for  the  best  development  of  the  school  system.  I  de- 
ire  to  express  ray  preference  for  the  local  option  township  system, 
nd  for  the  plan  <as  likely  to  meet  with  the  least  opposition)  which 
etains  the  present  district  lines  for  the  purpose  of  electing  sole 
rnstees,  they  to  elect  the  town  board  of  education..  Two  years  ago 
should  have  favored  the  district  system  ;  I  am  convinced  now  that 
lie  township  system  is  the  next  station  in  the  march  of  iraprove- 
Qent.  The  omce  of  trustee  is  as  well  administered  as  an  office  can 
^,  that  takes  some  time,  has  no  emoluments,  confers  little  honor, 
eaps  often  a  reward  of  fault,  filled  often  by  those  who  have  no  in- 
erest  in  the  schools,  and  is  sought  by  no  one  save  for  the  purpose 
f  pensioning  some  friend  on  the  bounty  of  the  State  school  fund, 
hold  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  he  who  hires  skilled  labor 
honld  himself  be  skilled  to  judge  of  its  merits  and  demerits.  This 
till  the  average  trustee  has  not  nor  can  he  be  expected  to  have. 

We  have  ever  endeavored  to  keep  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
Bachers,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  doing  earnest  and  conscien- 
ious  work.  Their  service  cannot  be  valued  or  measured.  One 
Bacher,  Miss  Mary  Dearstyne,  of  the  union  free  school  of  Bath, 
^as  called  hence  by  death. 

Women  voted  under  the  act  of  1880  in  many  of  the  districts,  in 
ome,  endeavoring  to  elect  ladies  to  the  office  of  trustee.  A  hope  is 
irgely  entertained,  in  which  we  join,  that  the  incoming  Legislature 
•[ill  80  amend  the  law  that  its  original  intentions  can  be  carried  out, 
J2. :  That  every  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty- one,  a  resident  of  the 
'Strict,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  district  school  meetings. 

The  summer  session  of  our  institute  was  held  at  Wynantakill  on 
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the  invitation  of  Rev.  0.  P.  Evans.  It  was  well  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  well  conducted  by  Professors  Lantry 
and  Kennedy.  The  former,  though  with  us  for  the  third  time,  kept 
the  interest  fresh  and  unflagging;  the  latter  proved  himself  a  close 
and  concise  reasoner  and  teacher.  Teaching  how  to  teach  was  the 
main  line  of  the  professors'  work.  We  introduced  "trustees^ 
day  "  in  this  institute,  with  excellent  results.  The  State  of  Kew 
York  spends  some  money '  on  teachers'  classes,  more  on  normal 
schools,  some  on  teachers'  institutes.  On  no  money  spent  in  school 
work,  does  the  State  receive  so  large  a  return  for  every  one  hundred 
cents  expended,  as  on  that  spent  for  teachers'  institutes. 

Aside  from  the  beneiit  to  schools,  our  institutes  have  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  awaken  a  general  public  interest  in  education.  With 
the  institute  of  last  March,  wo  issued  a  call  for  the  organizaiioo  of 
a  county  teachers'  association.  It  yjras  duly  organized  with  principal 
E.  A.  Corbin  as  president,  has  had  four  meetings  during  the  year, 
and  in  instructing,  stimulating,  cementing,  it  has  been  a  strong 
force. 

The  private  schools  of  the  district  have  been  generally  visited. 
They  are,  as  an  average,  on  an  equality  with  our  common  district 
schools  in  method  and  manner ;  many  of  them  being  taught  by 
those  who  have  previously  taught  in  district  schools. 

Three  new  school-houses  have  been  built,  others  repaired.  There 
has  been  much  improvement,  and  yet  there  is  great  deficiency. 

We  cannot  name  any  improvement,  under  the  present  system, in 
the  distribution  of  public  money,  or  adjustment  of  district  bound 
aries.  We  should  suggest  a  change  in  length  of  legal  school  year- 
which  should  be  advanced  to  thirty  weeks,  in  districts  having 
$20,000  valuation  or  less,  and  to  thirty -four  weeks  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts. 

If  uniformity  of  standard  in  teachers'  examinations  were  practi- 
cable, it  would  be  a  great  advance ;  but  I  see  many  objections  to  it 

It  would  not  be  seemly  to  close  this  report  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  hearty  concurrence  and  assistance  of  Supt.  Beattie,  of  Troy, 
in  all  our  institutes  and  associations. 

My  associate,  Mr.  Wait,  has  obligingly  favored  me  with  his 
advice  and  assistance. 

The  Department  has  my  sincere  thanks  for  its  many  courtesiefl. 
Thanking  the  citizens  of  this  district  for  their  cheer  and  hospitality, 
the  teachers  for  their  kindness  and  co-operation,  sincerely  wishing 
for  the  success  of  all  the  children  in  our  schools,  and  of  all  educa- 
tional enterprises, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

GARDNER  MOREY, 

School  Commissioner. 

Nassau,  December  30,  1880. 
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EICHMOND  COUNTY. 

Ion.  If  KIL  GiLMODB, 

Superintendent  of  Piiblic  Instruction: 

Sir. —  I  respectfully  submit  my  second  annual  report. 
The  average  attendance  of  scholars  was  increased,  during  the  year, 
nd  six  additional  teachers  have  been  appointed. 
About  650  volumes,  costing  about  $575,  have  been  added  to  the 
istrict  libraries. 

The  reported  increase  of  "  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property" 
I  the  county  amounts  to  $306,442. 

There  are  still  a  few  schools  in  which  the  sexes  are  taught  in  sep- 
'ate  departments,  with  what  advantage  I  am  unable  to  state. 
There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers,  the 
liquitous  system  of  rotation  of  teachers,  regardless  of  merit,  happily 
eing  observed  more  in  the  breach  here  than  in  some  other  sections. 
Oue  principal  has  taught  in  the  same  school  upwards  of  thirty-five 
ears,  while  several  others  have  taught  for  periods  ranging  from 
nirteen  to  twenty-seven  years ;  and  by  reference  to  the  statistics  it 
ill  be  seen  that  the  "  average  number  of  terms  taught  by  teachers  " 
I  this  county  is  greater  than  elsewhere  in  the  State,  while  there  are 
lit  two  counties  in  which  the  average  attendance  of  teachers  at  the 
institute  "  exceeds  this.  Facts  at  least  deserving  mention. 
Four  of  the  districts  do  not  own  their  sites.  In  one  of  these  dis- 
•icts  the  building  hired  for  school  use  has  been  somewhat  improved 
nhe  construction  of  an  additional  stairway,  but  the  rooms  are 
^ercrowded  and  poorly  ventilated,  a  portion  of  the  furniture  dilapi- 
ated  and  uncomfortable.  There  is  no  playground  for  the  scholars, 
hile  the  building  itself  is  badly  located  and  ill  adapted  for  school 
urposes. 

A  fine  and  capacious  new  school-house  has  been  erected  in  dis- 
"ictNo.  2,of  Southfield,  and  was  formally  opened  March  8th  last,  on 
hich  occasion  there  were  present  Rev.  Dr.  James  Brownlee,  Hon. 
raatus  Brooks,  several  boards  of  school  trustees,  and  a  number  of 
«ichers  and  inhabitants  of  tho  district.  Letters  of  regret  for  non-at- 
*ndance  were  received  from  Hon.  Geo,  Wm.Curtis  and  others.  The 
ii.lding  is  well  constructed,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  newly  fur- 
ishtd  throughout,  and  will  afford  ample  and  comfortable  accommo- 
ition  for  the  pupils.  It  is  an  ornament  to  the  neighborhood,  and 
1  strj  nge  but  cheerful  contrast  to  the  wretched  overcrowded  place 
Hue  ly  used  as  a  school-house. 

In  district  No.  3,  of  Southfield,  a  plot  of  ground  is  about  to  be 
irchased,  and  the  school-house  is  to  be  removed  thereto  and  enlarged. 
In  district  No.  2,  of  Northfield,  nearly  an  acre  of  ground  has  been 
ded  to  the  school  site,  and  in  district  15  o.  3,  of  the  same  town,  upon 
^d  generously  donated  by  the  American  Linoleum  Co.,  a  handsome, 
-ll  ventilated  brick  building  has  been  erected,  and  when  furnished 
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will  be  occupied.  The  accommodations  in  this  district  heretofore 
very  meager  will  now  be,  through  the  liberality  of  its  inhabitants, 
fully  equal  to  the  demands,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  scliool-hoase 
for  its  size  and  reasonable  cost  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
in  the  State. 

An  additional  school  room  is  being  completed  in  district  No.  6,  of 
Northfield,  and  another  teacher  is  to  be  appointed. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  district  No.  1,  of  Castleton, 
has  increased,  and  the  propriety  of  enlarging .  the  school-house  is 
being  considered. 

Fences  have  been  erected  around  two  of  the  school-houses,  leaving 
but  eleven  of  the  twenty-eight  districts  in  the  county  to  be  im- 
proved in  that  manner. 

The  subjects  of  drainage  and  ventilation  are  receiving  attention, 
the  latter  having  been  heretofore,  in  too  many  instances,  subordinated 
to  architectural  design  and  an  attempt  at  beauty. 

A  liberal  spirit  is  being  manifested  generally,  and  in  some  of  the 
districts  the  teachers'  wages  have  been  increased.  While  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  school  system  is  entirely  free  from  defects,  it  may  be 
fairly  stated  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  scholars  are  making  reasonable 
progress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  obtained  are  somewhat 
satisfactory  to  the  people. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  scope  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged 
with  marked  benefit,  and  in  two  instances,  under  competent  teach- 
ers, the  "Quincy  method  "  has  been  introduced  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. After  two  years'  practical  observation  of  this  '*  method,  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  it  possesses  peculiar  merits. 

As  many  of  the  scholars  of  our  public  schools  discontinue  attend- 
ance several  years  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  engage  in  other 
pursuits,  it  would  seem  to  be  proper  that  the  system  of  instruction 
should  be  graded  not  exclusively  to  fit  them  for  the  high  schooK 
but  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mass  of  pupils,  so  that,  at  whatever  age 
one  is  forced  to  leave  school,  he  may  at  that  time  possess  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  ana  the  intelligent 
exercise  of  tlie  rights  of  citizenship  consistent  with  his  stage  ot  ad- 
vancement. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  tue  State  in  which  the 
scholar  resides,  would  be  of  greater  advantage  to  him  than  the  abil- 
ity to  "work  out  at  sight"  a  problem  in  algebra  that  might  not  be 
called  into  practical  use  after  school  days  were  past. 

If  time  and  opportunity  permitted,  great  benefit  could  be  found 
in  the  study  of  physiologv  and  hygiene,  suflScient  for  the  preserves' 
tion  of  health  so  essentially  necessary  to  success  in  life,  and  which 
studies  are  now  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  These  vi^ws,  advanced 
by  the  New  York  State  teachers'  association  at  its  last  meeting,  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  character  and  method  of  instruction  imparted  in  its  common 
schools  largely  determine  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
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Onr  teachers'  institute  was  held  as  usual  in  scliool-Iionse  No.  2,  of 
MiddlctowD,  commencing  May  3d  and  continuing  five  days.  The  con- 
ductors, Profs.  John  Kennedy  and  James  Johonnot,  fully  sustained 
their  enviable  reputation,  while  the  presence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brownlee, 
and  on  the  fourth  day,  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon,  Neil  Gil- 
mour,  who  delivered  an  acceptable  address,  were  pleasant  features 
of  the  session,  as  was  the  attendance  of  school  trustees  and  citizens 
gfiiierally.  That  these  institutes  are  of  great  practical  value  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Dowd,  who  had  taught  acceptably  for  several 
jeare  past  in  school  No.  3,  of  Castleton,  died  in  October.  Fatal  premo- 
nitions, which  alarmed  her  friends,  did  not  deter  her  from  a  contin- 
nance  of  the  duties  she  loved  so  well,  until  a  few  weeks  before  her 
death.  She  passed  away  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who 
may  find  some  consolation  in  a  retrospect  of  her  faithful  labors 
worthy  of  emulation. 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  the  following  suggestions  are  respect- 
fully offered  for  your  consideration,  viz. : 

First.  That  the  annual  reports  of  school  trustees  to  the  commis- 
sioner be  transmitted  to  that  officer  direct,  instead  of  filing  them  at 
indefinite  periods  with  the  town  clerk,  who  has  no  possible  use  for 
them  ;  and  if,  as  occurred  here  recently,  a  clerk  be  absent  for  a  length 
of  time,  a  hurtful  delay  is  the  result. 

Second.  That  it  be  made  the  dutv  of  the  clerk  of  the  school  dis- 
trict,  or  of  the  trustees,  to  report  to  the  commissioner  within  ten 
days  after  a  school  election  or  appointment,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  persons  elected  or  appointed,  so  that  the  commissioner  may 
liave  official  knowledge,  at  present  not  readily  obtained. 

Third.  That  the  annual  school  election  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  Jnne. 

Fourth.  Tliat  the  school  year  commence  at  the  close  of  vacation, 
September  1st,  instead  of  October  1st,  as  at  present. 

One  reason  among  many,  for  the  last  two  suggestions,  is  that  the 
officers  if  elected  in  June  would  have  until  September  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  requirements  of  the  district  and  the  not  very 
dear  provisions  of  some  of  our  school  laws,  and  would  enter  upon 
duty  at  that  time  quite  as  fully  prepared  as  at  present  where"  the 
election  occurs  one  day  and  the  duties  of  office  on  the  next.  More 
time  would  be  given  for  the  decision  of  cases  of  contested  election, 
and  other  matters  involving  the  action  of  the  State  Department, 
ftnd  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  the  precise  status  of 
Oach  school  officer  would  be  ascertained. 

Fifth.  That  a  law  be  passed  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  school- 
lionses,  and  defining  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  allotted  to  each 
scholar. 

The  public  press  of  the  county  has  generously  published  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  institute,  notices  of  meetings  and  items  of  school  inter- 
est generally,  without  fee,  for  which  our  acknowledgments  are  due. 
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To  the  trustees  and  teachers,  with  all  of  whom  the  most  pleasant 
relations  have  continued  to  exist  during  the  jear,  my  sincere  thanks 
are  tendered  for  courtesies  received,  as  well  as  to  your  Department 
for  information  upon  various  matters. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  HENRY  KING,  M.  D., 

School  Comniiasioner, 
Stkvhi&'voTXy  Novemher  Ib^  1880. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Qilmouk, 

Sxiperintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  have  the  pleasure,  at  the  close  of  my  second  year  of 
service  as  school  commissioner  of  Rockland  county,  to  submit  the 
following  annual  report,  and  to  make  favorable  mention  of  the  edn- 
cational  affairs  in  my  district. 

A  larffe  proportion  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  preparing 
reports,  holding  institutes,  attending  teachers'  associations,  visiting 
schools  and  examining  candidates  for  teaching. 

During  the  past  year,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  alteration  of 
districts  No.  6  and  No.  14,  in  the  town  of  Ramapo.  A  portion  of 
district  No.  6  was  added  to  district  No.  14. 

Four  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  —  one  in  district 
No.  3,  in  the  town  of  Stony  Point ;  one  in  district  No.  5,  in  the 
town  of  Clarkstown,  and  one  each  in  districts  No.  1  and  No.  3,  in 
the  town  of  Ramapo  —  each  district  now  having  a  commodlons  and 
comfortable  building.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  an  order  was 
made,  and  a  new  d'istrict  (known  as  No.  15)  was  formed  from  the 
western  part  of  district  No.  3,  in  the  town  of  Ramapo. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Suffern  for  one  week,  com- 
mencing May  10th,  and  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county. 
It  was  conducted  by  Professor  James  Johonnot,  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor Francis  P.  Lantry,  t/wo  of  the  ablest  conductors  ever  ap- 
pointed for  the  county.  The  attendance  was  large,  numbering 
seventy-five  teachers  —  thirty-eight  male  and  thirty-seven  female 
fover  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  number  employed  in  the  conntj). 
The  interest  manifested  by  many  in  the  gooa  work  was  very  grati- 
fying.    It  was  really  nothing  short  of  a  grand  success. 

During  the  y^M^four  applicants  were  sent  to  the  normal  school 
at  Albany,  one  to  Oswego,  and  one  received  an  appointment  to  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca.  Tiw  examinations  have  been  held  — om\^ 
June  and  one  in  December.  Sixty  applicants  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates presented  themselves;  thirteen  received  the  first  grade,  »^^ 
the  second,  and  thirty-eight  the  primary  and  third  grade. 
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My  method  has  been  to  give  abont  ten  practical  questions  in  each 

branch  of  study,  allowing  ten  credits  for  each  question.  Then  if 
the  average  per  cent,  of  all  the  slips  will  run  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  I  grant  a  third  gi  ad  e  certificate;  if  the  per  cent,  will  run  up 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  a  second  grade ;  and  between  ninety 
and  100,  a  tirst  grade. 

Twenty  six  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  county  are  normal 
graduates ;  seven  hold  State  certificates,  and  the  remainder  have 
been  licensed  by  the  commissioner.  I  have  made  ninsty-two  visits, 
dnring  the  year,  and  examined  over  200  classes  of  various  grades  in 
different  branches. 

With  few  exceptions,  we  have  an  energetic  and  faithful  corps  of 
professional  teachers,  who  are  working  zealously  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  pupils  and  endeavoring  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
necessity  of  being  thorough  in  all  the  rudiments,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared, after  leaving  our puhlic  free  schools,  to  encounter  the  strug- 
gles of  life  and  rise  to  be  the  leading  7nen  and  women  of  our 
country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  this  county  are  permitted  to 
remain  at  school  only  long  enongh  to  receive  a  partial  training  in 
the  rudiments  of  education.  Their  time  and  attention  are  diverted 
from  the  few  necessary  branches  that  should  be  taught  thoroughly^ 
and  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  world  with  i\\\^crvde  mixture 
of  knowledge  instead  of  a  thorouah  training  in  the  elementary 
hanches.  Our  system  of  instruction  (especially  in  our  country 
districts)  should  be  simplified,  the  number  of  school  books  and 
variety  of  studies  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  number  possible, 
and  those  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  pupils. 

Much  confusion,  I  think,  could  be  avoided  in  making  reports, 
keeping  registers,  and  making  engagements  with  teachers,  if  our 
HjIiooI  year  could  begin  September  first  instead  of  October  tirst. 

A  thought  or  two  more  in  regard  to  our  district  libraries.  The  in- 
•erest  in  tnem  is  waning  every  year.  The  necessity  that  brought  them 
nto  existence  and  had  them  placed  in  our  public  schools  some 
Wenty-five  or  thirty  years  since  is  almost  entirely  removed.  Public 
^nd  Sabbath  school  Uoraries,  and  other  wholesome  books,  can  now  be 
eadily  obtained,  and  are  accessible  in  almost  every  village  and  dis- 
rict  in  our  county. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  moneys  appropriated  for  libraries  be 
xpended  for  globes,  maps,  books  when  needed,  dictionaries 
inedium  size),  and  whatever  apparatus  the  districts  may  require  for 
chool  purposes. 

With  thanks  to  the  Department  for  favors  received, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

WM.  VAN    WAGENEN, 
School  Commissioner. 

Ramapo,  December  10,  1880. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  — First  District. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Svpermtendervt  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — At  your  direction,  I  would  respectfully  add  to  my  annual 
abstract,  already  sent,  the  following  : 

I  am  still  more  in  favor  of  the  so-called  township  system  of  school 
trustees.  I  will  urge  but  one  consideration  to  those  noticed  last 
year.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  lo  school  success  is  the  fre- 
quent exchange  of  teachers.  This  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that, 
ordinarily,  a  new  trustee  is  elected  every  year.  The  result  is,  very 
frequently,  he  has  a  "  sister,  a  cousin  or  an  aunt,"  whom  he  wishes 
to  favor.  Indeed,  he  is  generally  elected  on  the  consideration  that  ho 
will  employ  a  certain  teacher.  It  generally  results  in  sending  adrift 
the  old  teacher,  no  matter  how  eflScient  and  successful  she  may  have 
been.  A  new  teacher  is  installed,  with  new  notions,  new  modes  of 
instruction  and  a  new  mode  of  goverimient,  or  no  governnient  at 
all.  The  pupils  becume  dissatisfied  and  lose  their  zeal,  and  the 
school  and  school  room  are  distasteful,  while  that  term  of  school  be- 
comes a  failure.  The  new  teacher  is  undoing  what  the  other  teacher 
has  done  well.  Retain  a  teacher  as  long  as  she  is  making  the 
school  a  success.  Do  not  exchange  a  certainty  for  an  uncerUiinfy. 
The  anti  ^^  third  term''^  theory  should  not  obtain  in  the  employment 
of  teachers.  Never  "  change  for  the  sake  of  a  change."  The  lact 
is  not  to  be  disguised,  however,  that  some  who  teach,  or  attempt  to 
teach,  ought  never  to  undertake  the  second  term.  But  I  am  happj 
to  state,  many  trustees  and  parents  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  simple  knowledge  of  books  can  never  make  a  successful  teacher. 
Ten  times  as  many  trustees  now  than  formerly  apply  to  me  for  teach- 
ers who  have  ear7ied  and  made  a  good  record,  even  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  dollar  or  more  per  week. 

Since  my  last  year's  report,  one  new  single  school-house  has  been 
erected.  Several  old  buildings  have  been  largely  improved  and 
reseated  with  modern  seats.  Two  graded  or  douole  school  bnildings 
have  been  so  extensively  remodeled  that  they  are  about  as  good  as 
new.  Since  my  last  report,  the  number  of  teachers  taking  educa- 
tional journals  has  increased  to  about  eighty,  but  1  shall  not  be 
satisfied  until  every  teacher  takes  an  educational  paper.  The  tnistee 
should  pay  the  live  teacher  enough  so  she  can  post  up  by  all  rea- 
sonable means,  while  the  same  trustee  will  get  back  the  small  extra 
paid,  four-fold. 

Although  my  communication  is  already  somewhat  extended,  I 
wisli,  before  closing,  to  make  one  suggestion  more :  We  need  a 
normal  teachers*  institute,  or  practical  drill,  in  each  commissioner 
district,  once  a  year,  of  at  !east^/J>t/r  weeks.  Let  me  explain,  before 
being  accused  of  extravagance.  We  have,  on  an  average,  eight  nor- 
mal graduates  teaching  in  each  commissioner  disirict  in  the  State. 
There  are,  on  an  average,  100  teachers  who  should  attend  these 
drills  in  each  commissioner  district.     Three  of  the  most  etticient 
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normal  graduates  together  with  district  commissioner  conld  form  a 
faculty  of  four  who  otight  to  be  well  qualiiied  to  come  up  fully  to 
the  demands  of  such  an  institute.  Some  will  be  ready  to  question 
the  ability  of  such  a  faculty. 

la  reply,  I  will  say,  if  our  normal  schools,  eight  iu  number,  have 
not  produced  teachers  enough,  well  fitted  for  such  a  position,  they 
have  signally  failed  of  their  mission,  and  they  should  be  immedi- 
ately abandoned.  Further,  if  the  commissioners  are  not  fully  com- 
petent to  assist  in  the  drill,  let  them  step  down  and  out,  for  no  man 
is^  for  an  efficient  commissioner  unless  he  is  an  experienced  and 
practical  teacher,  and  has  a  record  of  the  best  success  in  that 
capacity.  Let  such  a  drill  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and  there 
wonJd  be  uniformity  throughout  the  State.  The  practical  and 
immediate  influence  of  normal  teaching  would  be  felt  in  the  most 
remote  and  rural  districts,  whereas,  now  about  four  localities  only, 
throughout  a  dozen  townships,  have  any  immediate  benefit.  Normal 
teachers  should  feel  under  obligation  to  do  this  work  at  a  compensa- 
tion of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  week,  for  four  weeks;  after  having 
received  so  much  aid  from  the  State,  they  could  then  obtain  as  good 
a  position  as  possible.  Having  shown  their  abilities  they  could  be 
ready  to  till  any  demand  their  success  and  record  would  have  pro- 
duced. The  good  teacher  will  always  make  himself  a  necessity  to 
Biilighten  school  districts.  The  services  of  the  commissioner,  in 
such  drills,  would  require  no  extra  charge. 

The  teachers  should  be  made  to  attend  such  institutes,  or  forfeit 
a  license  (extraordinaries  excepted).  Then  trustees  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  practical  and  thoroughly  drilled  teachers,  and 
the  teachers  on  the  other  hand  would  be  enough  better  paid  to  meet 
the  previous  expenses  incurred.  Indeed  there  would  be  both  an 
intellectual  and  pecuniary  gain. 

All  the  varied  duties  required  of  the  commissioner  I  have  en- 
deavored to  faithfully  perform.  You  will  see  by  my  abstract  sent 
forward,  that  the  trustees  have  given  me  credit  for  257  school 
visits.  I  have  endeavored  to  spend  a  day  faithfully  between  two 
^hools. 

Ever  grateful  to  the  Department  for  friendly  co-operation,  to  pa- 
trons for  their  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  to  teachers  for  their 
uniform  courtesy, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

E.  S.  BARNES, 

School  Commissioner, 
GouvEBNBUB,  December  4,  1880. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 

Hon.  NsiL  GiLMouR, 

Superintende?it  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  schools  in  this  district  for  the  year  1879  and  1880. 
62 
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I  made  245  official  visits  to  schools,  averaging  about  two  lionrs 
each.  I  have  conducted  teachers'  examinations  of  452  applicants, 
and  given  6  first  grade  licenses,  73  second,  and  163  third  grade. 
There  are  173  districts,  of  wliich  9  have  graded  schools;  one 
employing  9  teachers ;  two,  4  teachers ;  two,  3  teachers ;  and  four, 
2  teachers  each ;  thus  making  195  public  schools.  There  arc  9,206 
pupils  of  school  age  residing  in  the  district.  The  average  daily 
attendance  is  3,935 ;  $20,407.34  of  public  money  were  apportioned, 
of  which  $278.78  w(»re  library  money-,  all  used  for  school  pur- 
poses; $10,909.85  were  raised  by  taxation.  Seven  of  the  twelve 
towns  of  this  district  have  local  funds,  the  interest  on  which,  that 
is  apportioned  among  the  various  school  districts,  amounts  to  abont 
$1,825. 

Two  school-houses  have  been  built,  and  three  have  undergone 
thorough  repairs.  At  South  CoUen  a  school-house,  for  a  graded 
school  with  two  departments,  will  be  built  next  summer;  and 
preparations  are  making  tor  building  three  others  during  the  year. 

My  mode  of  conducting  teachers  examinations  is  to  devote  the 
forenoon  to  written  worlk  on  arithmetic,  grammar,  writing  and 
spelling;  and  the  afternoon  to  oral  examinations  on  language,  read- 
ing, history,  rivil  government,  geography  and  methods  of  teaching. 

It  was  customary  for  my  predecessors  to  license  young  persons 
16  years  of  age,  and  in  some  instances  even  at  15;  but  two  years 
ago  I  adopted  the  custom  of  rejecting  all  under  17  vears  of  age, 
except  in  extreme  and  very  rare  cases.  This  plan  I  have  adhered 
to  with  seemingly  good  results.  I  also  insist  on  a  greater  per  cent 
of  correct  answers  in  examination,  before  licensing,  than  in  former 
years ;  and  when  I  find  a  teacher  that  is  indifferent,  or  not  adapted 
to  the  work,  I  withhold  license  altogether. 

In  my  opinion,  this  question  of  licensing  teachers  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  received  in  the  past.  To-day  the  standard  of 
qualifications  that  a  candidate  must  reach  before  being  licensed, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  whim  or  peculiar  views  of  the  school 
commissioner,  and  ofttimes  it  shockingly  varies  in  different  com- 
missioner districts  of  the  same  county.  If  a  man  happens  to  be 
elected  who  is  slack,  or  who  entertains  erroneous  views,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  schools  of  that  locality  must  necessarily  decline.  In 
my  opinion,  no  license  should  be  granted,  until  an  examination  pre- 
pared by  the  State  has  been  passed.  If  a  law  making  sucli  provi- 
sion cannot  be  enacted,  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  that  can  be 
raised  to  the  following: 

No  person  shall  receive  other  than  a  third  grade  license  for  six 
months,  until  he  has  successfully  passed  an  examination  prepared  bj 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  school  commissioner 
for  that  district  has  given  his  approval,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  applicant  possesses  that  necessary  adaptation  and  devotion  to  the 
work  which  entitle  him  to  a  better  grade.  And  that  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  teach  under  a  third  grade  license  for  more  than 
one  year. 
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It  18  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  students  are  ever  so  zealous 
workers  until  they  have  successfully  passed  a  teachers'  examination 
and  obtained  a  license.  There  their  ambition  ceases.  They  have 
reached  the  goal  of  their  aspiration.  They  are  teachers.  No  per- 
son that  is  not  devoted  to  the  work,  and  does  not  each  day  make 
the  necessary  preparation  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught,  is  fit  to  teach 
school.  He  who  imparts  stale  information  does  poor  work.  What- 
ever is  taught  should  come  from  a  fresh  perusal  of  the  subjects 
considered.  No  person  that  makes  this  preparation  can  fail  to  grow 
rapidly  in  scholarship;  and  if,  after  one  year  of  this  faithful  prepa- 
ration, he  has  failed  to  acquire  that  fund  of  information  that  will 
enable  him  to  successfully  pass  a  State  examination  for  a  second 
grade  license,  he  is  too  stupid  for  a  teacher.  While  the  plan  above 
suggested  may  have  many  faults,  in  my  opink>n,  it  is  far  better  than 
the  present  system. 

W  liile  I  can  report  improvement  in  the  schools,  progress  is  slowly 
made. 

The  fact  that,  fully  one-third  of  those  who  ai^e  teachers  one  year 
pass  to  other  labors  the  taext  and  unskilled  persons  are  employed  to 
take  their  places,  tends  to  block  the  wheels.  And  while  there  are 
very  many  faithful,  earnest  and  efficient  trustees  who  give  their  time 
and  ot'ttimes  their  money,  searching  for  good  teachers,  some  of 
these  officers  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements ;  too  frequently,  a 
trustee  is  elected  by  a  clique  solely  on  account  of  his  promise  to 
hire  as  teacher  some  relative  or  friend.  Others  are  elected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  running  the  schools  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. With  such  officers  any  kind  of  a  license  and  a  willingness 
to  teach  cheap  are  the  only  requirements.  In  many  other  districts 
wliere  the  public  money  will  afford  good  wages,  the  trustees  oft- 
times  do  not  try  to  inform  themselves  as  to  who  the  good  teachers 
are.  I  frequently  find  ordinary  teachers  working  for  say  five  dol- 
lars per  w^eek,  and  infinitely  better  teachers  possibly  in  the  adjoin- 
ing district,  at  work  for  perhaps  one-half  that  sum.  The  trustee 
Drakes  up  his  mind  he  can  pay  about  a  certain  sum,  and  then  acts 
^  though  he  thinks  it  makes  but  little  difference  what  teacher 
he  engages;  that  five  dollars  paid  to  one  teacher  will  be  as  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  as  five  dollars  paid  to  any  other;  that  a 
^•hool  teacher  is  a  school  teacher,  one  as  good  as  another,  and  that 
s  about  all  there  is  of  it.  He  considers  the  applicants  in  the  order 
n  which  application  for  the  school  is  made.  While  considering  ap- 
icant  No.  1,  he  closes  his  eyes  to  the  rest  of  the  list,  when  perhaps 
irst-class  teachers  may  be  among  the  number,  until  the  fate  of  this 
^0.  1  is  decided. 

This  same  trustee  would  observe  no  such  order  in  employing  a 
tired  man  for  his  farm.  The  question,  who  is  the  best  man,  and 
tot  who  made  application  first,  would  govern  him  in  hi3  choice. 

While  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  responsibilities  of  the  school 
■ommissioner  greatly  increased,  I  don't  know  what  can  be  done  in 
lie  absence  of  the  township  system  to  remedy  the  defects.     Under 
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tlic  existing  usages  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  entire  district  whc 
knows  who  arc  competent,  zealous  teachers.  H.c  knows  what  sclioo! 
each  teacher  is  adapted  to,  and  could  locate  them  in  tiie  variooi 
districts  to  better  advantage  and  with  better  results,  if  not  will 
better  general  satisfaction,  than  trustees  do.  And  yet  he  lias  m 
power  m  this  matter.  He  can  simply  give  advice,  and  in  the  ma 
jority  of  cases,  his  advice  even  is  not  asked.  Even  when  he  knowi 
that  a  teacher  is  obnoxious  to  a  district  and  his  employment  certnii 
to  do  harm,  he  is  compelled  to  give  license,  if  the  teacher  possesse 
certain  qualiiicatione.  How  can  this  knowledge  which  the  sclioo 
commissioner  necessarily  acquires  be  brought  into  requisition  ? 

In  September,  1875,  I  caused  to  be  published  in  the  local  papers 
a  letter  addressed  to  school  officers  and  patrons,  in  which  I  strongi; 
urged  the  adoption  of  #the  three  term  system.  My  visit  to  school 
since  that  time  have  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  whenever  I  havi 
met  with  patrons  and  school  officers,  I  have  agitated  this  qiiestioi 
until  a  fair  per  cent,  of  the  districts  have  adopted  it.  Wliateve 
tended  to  favor  the  time  honoi^ed  custom  of  having  schools  tangh 
dnring  the  months  of  July  and  August,  has  long  since  disappeared 

As  in  changing  to  the  three  term  system  much  embarrassmea 
has  been  experienced,  because  the  close  of  the  school  year  come 
during  tlie  fall  term ;  and  as  many  think  a  term  of  school  is  no 
taught  legally  that  begins  about  September  1,  and  continues  into  tiu 
next  year,  I  think  the  school  year  should  close  about  July  15,  in 
stead  of  September  30,  as  at  present. 

Many  of  the  schools  have  no  dictionary  whatever.  In  my  opinion,  voq 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should,  whenever  possible, 
withhold  your  consent  to  a  district  using  any  portion  of  the  library 
money  to  pay  teachers  until  the  trustee  of  that  district  states  io 
writing  to  the  supervisor  that  there  is  a  good  unabridged  dictionary 
belonging  to,  and  in  use  in  the  school.  Without  it,  scholars  are 
compelled  to  use  words  as  meaningless  to  them  as  is  the  Hebrew 
language. 

In  the  back  part  of  every  school  register  are  blanks  for  teadiers' 
reports  to  the  school  commissioner.  I  think  these  reports  are  wholly 
worthless.  I  never  insist  upon  their  being  forwarded  to  me,  and 
when  so  forwarded  I  make  no  use  of  them.  In  my  opinion,  all  tliat 
can  be  learned  from  them  of  the  proficiency  of  a  teacher  or  tlie 
advancement  of  a  school  i»  small  indeed. 

Very  respectfully, 

ALBERT  L.  COLE, 

School  Commissions- 

Hermon,  February  4, 1881. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  COCFNTY— Thikd  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superinteiide7it  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following : 

I  have  made  212  oflScial  visits  during  the  past  year.  As  to  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  above  named  visits,  I  lind  that  in  many 
cases  I  can  help  the  teachers  to  do  much  better  work  and  improve 
the  scliools  that  they  are  then  teacliing.  I  can  do  this  only  where  I 
find  the  teacher  doing  what  I  call  fair  work  to  begin  with.  In  cases 
(and  there  are  far  too  many)  where  the  teachers  are  doing  poor  work 
and  only  able  to  do  that  kind,  I  can  do  but  little  for  the  schools,  as 
the  teachers  must  spend  a  long  time  in  preparatory  work  before  they 
can  teach  well.  I  learn  what  kind  of  work  each  teacher  can  do  and 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  each  district  wants,  thus  enabling  me  to 
determine  in  regard  to  granting  licenses  and  placing  teachers  where 
they  will  do  acceptable  work. 

I  have  licensed  300  teachers.  My  plan  of  conducting  examina- 
tions diflfers  somewhat  from  many  of  my  brother  commissioners. 
I  try  to  make  my  examinations  of  a  practical  rather  than  bookish 
nature.  I  require  the  teachers  to  state  how  they  would  teach  the 
subjects  generally  taught  in  our  schools.  I  give  them  a  class  and 
require  them  to  teach  just  as  they  would  in  the  school  room,  subject 
to  the  criticism  of  the  teachers  and  myself.  I  try  to  make  my 
examination  work  suggestive  of  the  better  methods  of  teaching; 
that  while  I  ascertain  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  I  may  also  help 
him  to  do  better  work. 

I  devote  all  my  time  to  the  work,  and  work  hard,  yet  still  feel 
that  I  cannot  do  all  that  should  be  done.  Our  county,  I  think, 
made  a  mistake  when  it  determined  to  have  but  one  school  commis- 
sioner to  each  assembly  district,  thus  giving  me  double  the  work  to 
do  that  my  brother  commissioner  of  jPranklin  has,  but  each  of  us 
the  same  time  in  which  to  do  it.  With  less  territory  to  go  over,  I 
think  the  results  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  matter  of  the  apportionment  of  the  public  moneys,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  justice  if,  after  tne  district 
Quotas,  the  rest  of  said  money  should  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  average  attendance  ;  thus  giving  the  money  to  those  who  actu- 
ally attend  school  and  offering  a  larger  premium  for  such  attendance. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  school  districts  to 
^ake  the  public  money  pay  all  the  teachers^  wages.  In  fact,  it 
^ems  to  be  the  test  in  reo;ard  to  the  fitness  of  a  person  for  the  office 
^f  trustee,  can  he  so  conduct  matters  as  not  to  tax  the  district  for 
^^chers'  wages.  The  State  has  paid  liberally  for  school  purposes, 
y^t  the  money  apportioned  to  each  district  will  not  pay  a  good 
^^clier  for  28  weeks  or  more  of  school.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
'^at  it  might  work  well  to  make  the  amount  of  money  apportioned 
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to  each  district  depend  somewhat  upon  the  amount  raised  in  said 
district  for  teachers'  wages. 

As  to  the  alteration  of  school  districts,  the  settlement  of  local 
difficulties  therein,  etc.,  the  law  has  made  ample  provisions,  leaving 
a  large  share  of  responsibility  on  the  commissioners,  whose  acts  can- 
not possibly  please  both  parties  in  a  dispute. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  under 
ray  charge,  I  will  speak,  first,  of  the  school  districts.  Many  of  them 
have  but  few  pupils  within  their  boundaries,  yet  cannot  be  divided 
and  their  parts  joined  to  other  districts  without  locating  the  school- 
house  so  far  from  the  children  that  they  could  not  well  attend  school. 
There  seems  to  be  no  way  only  to  let  those  districts  go  on  and 
demand  of  them  that  they  support  a  good  school,  in  a  convenient, 
pleasant  house.  Many  of  the  districts  have,  within  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  built  good,  convenient,  pleasant  houses,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  them.  Quite  a  number  of  our  districts  are  still  com- 
pelling their  children  to  enter  gloomy,  uncomfortable  school-houses, 
if  they  attend  school.  Now,  as  the  State  pays  a  large  amount  for 
school  purposes,  and  by  law  says  that  all  children  must  attend 
school,  I  think  it  has  a  right  to  say  that  the  school-houses  shall  be 
not  only  warm,  but  pleasant  and  convenient 

I  now  come  to  what  I  think  is  the  great  difficultv  in  the  way  of 
the  education  of  our  common  country  schools,  the  place  where 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  get  their  only  education.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  a  want  of  attention  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  common  schools. 
This  want  of  attention  and  thought  causes  ignorance  on  their  part 
as  to  what  good  schools  are  and  good  teaching  is,  therefore  they  are 
content  with  poor  schools  and  a  low  order  of  teaching,  and  com- 
plain that  the  commissioner  will  not  license  teachers  enough  to  fill 
the  schools,  but  will  refuse  those  whom  they  (the  people)  know  to 
be  good  teachers. 

After  long  and  careful  observation  and  study  of  the  subject,  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  one  great  cause  of  this  willing 
ignorance  and  want  of  interest,  is  the  fear  of  taxation  to  support 
something  better.  I  think  that  one  direct  way  to  reach  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  make  the  apportionment  of  the  public  money 
depend  largely  upon  the  average  attendance,  and  tne  amount  of 
money  raised  by  tax  in  proportion  to  the  assessed  value  of  each 
district.  Once  make  the  people  un(ier6tand  that  the  more  money 
they  pay,  the  more  they  get,  and  they  will  be  aroused  to  more 
active  thought  on  this  subject.  Other  causes  are  at  work,  from 
which  we  expect  grand  results.  One  is  the  institute,  and  I  cheer- 
fully give  my  opinion  in  favor  of  institute  work. 

'the  institutes  have  done  much  in  our  county  to  advance  the 
cause  of  edu.;ation,  by  preparing  the  teachers  for  better  work,  and 
enlighteriing  the  people  in  places  where  they  have  been  held.  The 
institute  is  one  means  by  which  we  may  educate  the  people  as  well 
as  the  teachers.     I  thiuK  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  institutes. 
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Another  great  help  is  the  normal  school.    When  our  normal  school 
at  Potsdam  was  just  started  there  was  quite  a  strong  prejudice  exist- 
ing against  it,  partly  on  account  of  the  local  struggle  to  obtain  its 
location  at  this  place.  *  That  prejudice  has  nearly  all  worn  away  and 
the  school  now  exerts  a  strange   influence,   in   the   right  direction, 
upon  our  educational  interests.     Some  complain  that   the   normal 
schools  are  not  doing  what  they  were  created  to  do  for  the  State,  to 
the   ext-ent   that    warrants  the  payment  of  those  large  sums   for 
their  support.     The  friends  of  the  normal  schools  are  quite   ready 
to  admit  that  they  can  and  ought  to  be  improved,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  must  just  find  out  their  defects.     It  is  charged  that  they 
graduate  but  few  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  that  enters. 
This  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  but  on  carefully  looking  the  mat- 
ter over  I  find  that  many  do  enter  and  attend  for  one  or  two  years, 
*then  for  one  cause  or  another  disappear  from   the   school   without 
being  of  use  to  the  State  as  teachers.     A   few   of   the   graduates 
teach  but  little,  while  some  do  poor   work.     Now   all   this   is   not 
against  the  system  only  so  far  as  there  are  faults  in    it   which  we 
must  try  to  correct.     I  would  suggest  iirst,  that  it  be   made   more 
difficult  to  enter  those  schools,  or  in  other  words  that   the   material 
for  making  teachers  be  more  carefully  selected. 

Suppose  we  had  a  law  requiring  all  who  enter,  to  teach  one  term 
before  applying,  and  to  piesent  a  certificate  from  a  school  commis- 
sioner or  supermtendent,  showing  that  their  success  had  been  fair. 
[  think  our  normal  schools  should  be  continued  with  the  best  help 
)f  the  State  and  the  friends  of  education  generally. 

There  is  in  my  conunissioner  district  one  academy  at  Lawrence- 
nlle,  which  does  much  for  our  common  schools  in  the  way 
>f  preparing  teachers  for  their,  work.  It  has  sustained  a  good  teach- 
jrs'  class  most  of  the  time,  and  I  understand  that  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  such  classes  has  failed.  Still  the  academy  will,  the  com- 
ug  winter,  give  special  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  attend.  After  looking  the  ground  all 
)ver  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  as  far  as  my  district  extends  we  can 
•eport  progress,  with  fair  prospects  for  the  future. 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  L.  GOODALE, 

School  Conimissiofier. 
Potsdam,  November  12,  1880. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— Ogdensburg. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  PuhliG  Instruction : 

Sir. —  In  addition  to  the  financial  and  statistical  reports  sent 
to  your  Department  last  October,  the  following  is  submitted  : 

The  status  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  under  my  supervision,  is 
little  changed  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report. 
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We  Bustain  one  grammar  school,  in  which  two  teachers  are  em- 
ployed ;  three  secondary  schools,  in  which  pupils  are  prepared  to 
enter  the  grammar  school ;  twenty-foar  primary  schools,  divided 
into  three  separate  grades,  and  one  school  ungraded.  Thirty  teach- 
ers are  now  employed  by  the  board  of  education,  all  of  whom  are 
females,  with  one  exception. 

During  the  year,  three  new  school  rooms  have  been  finished  and 
furnished,  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars.  This  meets  the 
demand  for  school  ac(*oramodation  so  much  needed  in  the  lower 
primary  grades. 

Our  present  efficient  system  of  graded  schools  in  this  city  is  in- 
complete, in  not  having  an  academy  or  high  school  into  which 
pupils  may  be  graduated  after  having  taken  the  course  of  study  pi*e- 
scribed  for  the  grammar  school,  it  is  very  desirable  that  advan- 
tages for  higher  education  Jiere  be  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  other* 
cities  and  villages  of  our  State  having  the  same  or  a  less  popula- 
tion. This  community  needs  a  school  of  academic  grade  for  the  use 
of  those  who  want  an  education  fitting  them  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  a  profession,  or  to  take  a  collegiate  course.  There  seems  to  be  a 
general  sentiment  prevailing  in  our  midst  in  favor  of  providing 
some  means  by  wliich  a  high  school  may  be  established  that  will 
afford  all  the  facilities  needed  for  acquiring  wider  culture;  that  will 

five  every  youth  among  us,  who  may  desire  it,  a  broad  and  solid 
Inglish  education. 

There  are  very  few  who  would  reduce  the  scope  of  public  educa- 
tion to  the  "beggarly  elements  of  knowledge,"  and  support  only 
charitable  schools  fur  the  very  poor.  None  but  selfish  worshipers 
of  wealth,  and  defenders  of  caste,  would  degrade  public  education 
by  cutting  off  a  generous  patronage  and  support.  It  has  been  shown, 
again  and  again,  that  the  New  England  States  were  as  careful  to 
provide  universities  and  grammar  schools  for  the  whole  people,  and 
to  guard  them  with  constitutional  enactments,  as  they  were  to  estab- 
lish schools  of  a  mere  rudimentary  nature.  Their  example,  all  over 
this  country,  has  been  generally  followed.  Professor  Huxley  ex- 
presses the  almost  universal  sentiment  when  he  says,  that  "No  scheme 
of  public  s^ihools  is  worthy  of  regard  that  does  not  create  an  educa- 
tional ladder,  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  uni- 
versity." 

There  has  lately  been  made  an  exchange  of  properly  by  the  board 
of  education,  in  which  the  Ogdensburg  academy  grounas  have  been 
sold,  and  the  present  town  house  and  the  lot  adjoining  purchased. 
It  would  seem,  now,  that  the  initiatory  step  has  been  taken  that  will, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  give  us  a  first-class  building  in  which  «*e 
may  organize  a  high  school  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  academic  education. 

Kespectfully, 

N.  W.  HOWARD, 

Superint&nd&ni. 

Ogdensburg,  January  15,  iSSl. 
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SARATOGA  COUNTY  — Ftbot  Distkict. 

« 

Hon.- Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction : 

Sir. —  It  18  with  pleasure  that  I  have  the  honor  of  Bubmitting  to 
Jon  the  following  report  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  first 
commissioirer  district  of  Saratoga  county. 

The  district  consists  of  ten  towns,  in  which  are  now  existing  101 
common  school  districts,  four  union  schools  and  three  private 
schools,  also  one  academy,  namely,  the  Mechanicville  academy, 
nnder  the  management  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  King  Ames,  a  school  that 
needs  no  further  notice  than  the  wide  reputation  for  excellence  that 
its  worthy  principal  has  gained  for  it  by  her  untiring  efforts. 

Miss  Mary  Callaghan,  a  normal  ,graduate,  has  lately  opened  a 
school  in  the  Charlton  academy  that  is  rapidly  gaining  for  itself  and 

Srincipal  a  sterling  reputation   which  it  cannot  fail  to  sustain,  as 
[is8  Callaghan  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience  and  one  who  has 
been  crowned  with  uncommon  success. 

Of  the  union  schools,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  but  little.  The  one 
at  Ballston,  under  the  principalship  of  T.  C.  Bunyan,  and  the 
Waterford  school,  under  its  popular  instructor,  E.  E.  Ashley,  are 
both  full  patterns  of  discipline  and  thorough  teaching;  the  other 
two,  namely,  the  Stillwater  and  Haltmoou  schools,  are  doing  very 
creditable  work  though  yet  in  their  infancy. 

In  the  common  school  districts  two  new  houses  have  been  built, 
and  others  have  been  made  comfortable  by  repairs.  In  short,  the 
houses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  in  good  coudition.  Nos.  3  and  5, 
at  Providence,  have  lately  been  consolidated  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  officers  and  members  of  both  districts,  thereby  benefiting  all 
interested. 

During  my  term  of  office,  I  have  granted  223  licenses,  none  hav- 
ing been  given  except  upon  rigid  public  examination,  the  examina- 
tions having  been  invariably  conducted  in  association  with  my  very 
worthy  colleague,  commissioner  John  W.  Shurter,  a  gentleman 
whose  experience  in  school  work  and  whose  untiring  energy  cannot 
be  too  highly  esteemed  by  all  witli  whom  he  may  be  interested. 

The  work  of  visiting  schools,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  commissioner,  and  it  is  a  field  in  which  he  can  achieve 
telling  results  if  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  work.  Indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  grander  work  than  that  of  inspiring  the 
youthful  mind,  by  both  example  and  precept,  to  thoughts  that  will 
ripen  into  deeds  of  excellence  and  worth ;  and  here  let  me  say,  I 
fear  that  moral  training  and  lessons  in  good  common  sense  manners 
are  too  much  overlooked  by  the  average  teacher  in  his  efforts  to 
crowd  the  mind  with  lumbering  facts.  It  has  been  my  pleasure,  in 
the  279  visits  thus  far  made,  to  encourasfe  both  teacher  and  pupil  in 
inculcating  correct  principles,  which  alone  are  the  foundation  of 
noble  manhood. 
63 
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Educational  Papers. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  are 
constant  readers  of  one  or  more  of  the  educational  periodicals  of 
the  age,  the  results  of  which  are  plainly  seen  in  their  work  in  the 
schools ;  yet  I  fear  there  arc  many  others  that  are  not  familiar  with 
any  of  the  many  invaluable  works  now  offered  to  the  ranks  of 
teachers  at  prices  so  low  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher  in  the  land ;  and  if  teachers  were  all  a^^are  of  the  wealth 
of  information  to  be  found  within  the  columns  of  such  papers  as 
the  New  York  School  Journal^  School  Bulletin^  Schjolavf!  Compan- 
ioiiy  Teachers^  Institute^  or  any  other  of  the  many  good  works,  the 
work  of  the  school  room  would  receive  an  impetus  that  would 
raise  it  far  above  its  present  standing. 

Teachers'  Insttfutes. 

The  institute  is  doing  its  good  work  step  by  step,  and  althouijrh 
there  is  a  lingering  prejudice  against  it,  that  feeling  is  gradually 
melting  away  under  the  general  sunshine  of  education  and  culture 
that  has  been  cast  abroad  by  the  able  instructors  that  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  year  to  year.  Our  institutes  are  not  only  increas- 
ing in  attendance,  but  are  also  improving  in  the  attention  given  by 
the  members,  and  a  growing  interest  is  manifested  in  many  ways. 
In  fact,  I  think  we  are  receiving  more  solid  benefit  through  the 
medium  of  "  teachers'  institutes  "  than  from  any  other  source. 

Normal  Schools. 

Nine  appointments  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  admitting 
members  to  the  Albany  normal  school,  an  institution  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated  by  the  public.  Wherever  the  graduates 
from  its  halls  are  permitted  to  enter  our  schools,  the  sturdy  Land 
of  thorough  training  is  invariably  felt. 
Thanking  the  Department  for  past  favors, 

I  am,  respectfullv, 

W.  L.  HOYT, 
Charlton,  December  15,  1880.  School  Commissioner, 


SARATOGA  COUNTY— Second  Distriot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Insi/ruction : 

Sir. — Incompliance  with  your  request,  I  send  the  following 
report  of  the  conaition  and  needs  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision. 

BmLDINOS. 

During  the  past  year,  much  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  buiW- 
ing  and  repainng  has  been  done.     In  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  three 
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new  buildings  have  been  erected ;  two  of  them,  in  districts  No.  6 

and  7,  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  wliile  the  one  at  Batchellerville  has 

two  departments,  and  is  well  supplied  with  the  substantials  for  good 

work,  health  and  comfort.     The  same  may  be  trnthfullj  said  of  the 

new  buildings  at  South  Glens  Falls,  district  No.  1,  in  the  town  of 

Moreau.     The  old  building,  with  only  two  small  rooms,  has  been  so 

altered  and  enlarged  that  the  new  one  now  contains  four  large  rooms, 

besides  one  for  recitations.     By  this  improvement,  the  children  can 

be  much  better  taught  and  accommodated  than  ever  before.     In 

addition  to  the  improvements  already  mentioned,  in  nearl}'  every 

town  in  my  commissioner  district,  from  one  to  four  houses  have 

been  painted,  reseated  or  otherwise  furnished  and  improved;  all  of 

which  shows  an  awakening  and  growing  interest  on   the  part  of 

patrons,  for  the  well-being  of  our  schools. 

Text-books. 

The  law  regulating  the  use  of  text- books  in  school  has  not  amounted 
to  much.  In  the  year  it  went  into  operation,  the  "  National  Series," 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  was  in  use  in  my  schools.  At  my 
suggestion,  by  letter,  the  voters  adopted  this  series,  thereby  avoiding 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  meetings  of  trustees,  a  change  of  books 
and  securing  a  uniformity  of  books  throughout  my  entire   district. 

Teacheks. 

After  several  years  of  thorough  study  and  work,  in  school  super- 
vision, I  fully  believe  that  one  of  its  principal  defects  is  the  result 
of  the  loose  83^8tem  in  vogue  of  licensing  teachers.  To  correct  this 
evil  as  far  as  possible,  at  the  beginning  of  my  second  term  of  office, 
the  commissioners  of  Saratoga  county,  in  a  circular  bearing  date 
January  1,  1879,  adopted  the  following  plan  for  the  examination  of 
applicants,  viz. : 

In  pursuance  of  sub.  5,  sec.  13,  title  2  of  the  amended  school 
law,  we,  the  undersigned  school  commissioners  for  the  county  of 
Saratoga,  have  ordered,  that  during  1879,  '80  and  '81,  only  public 
examinutions  oi  applicants  for  license  to  teach  in  said  county  will 
be  helti,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Ballston — First  Saturday  in  February,  May,  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Mechanicville  —  Third  Monday  in  April  and  October. 

Crescent  —  Third  Tuesday  in  April  and  October. 

Jonesvillo  — Third  Wednesday  in  April  and  October. 

Charlton  —  Third  Thursday  in  April  and  October, 

Gal  way  —  Third  Friday  in  April  and  October. 

Saratoga  Springs  —  Second  Saturday  in  February,  May,  October 
and  November. 

Batchellerville  —  Fourth  Tuesday  in  April  and  October. 

Day  Center  —  Fourth  Wednesday  in  April  and  October. 
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Jessup's  Landing — Fourth  Thursday  in  April  and  October. 
Fortsville  —  Fourth  Friday  in  April  and  October. 
Schnylerville  —  Fourth  Saturday  in  April  and  October. 

Applicants  must  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  an  examination, 
present  testimonials  of  character,  and  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age.  They  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  reading,  penman- 
ship, spelling,  dennition,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar 
and  United  States  history.  They  will  be  expected  to  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  globes  and  charts,  general  history  and  lit- 
erature, methods,  school  management,  civil  government  and  school 
law. 

The  practice  of  indorsing  the  certificates  of  non-resident  teachers 
will  be  discontinued,  and  hereafter  they  will  be  required  to  conform 
to  the  same  rules  required  of  resident  teachers. 

For  the  two  years  last  past,  without  a  single  exception,  this  plan 
of  public  examination  in  class  and  school  has  been  faithfully  carried 
out  in  my  district.  The  fruit  of  this  work  has  been  the  elimination 
of  unqualified  teachers  from  the  school  room,  and  filling  their  places 
with  others  of  ability  and  culture.  During  the  year  just  closing, 
eighteen  graduates  and  thirty -five  undergraduates  from  the  normal 
school  have  taught  continuously  in  my  district  alone.  In  this  year, 
I  have  made  ten  appointments  — one  to  Oswego,  two  to  Geneseo 
and  seven  to  Albany  —  to  these  schools. 

Academies  and  Private  Schools. 

The  academy  at  Saratoga  Springs,  under  the  able  management 
of  .Professor  Charles  F.  Dowd,  supported  by  an  eflScient  corps  of 
teachers,  is  deserving  of  especial  mention.  Besides  affording  a 
scientific  and  classical  course  for  ladies,  in  a  new  departnient  of  it, 
young  men  are  fitted  for  business  and  college.  The  school  is  very 
worthy  of  its  high  reputation  and  large  patronage. 

Of  the  private  schools  now  in  a  healthful  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion, we  mention  one  at  Batchellerville,  taught  by  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Person,  a  veteran  normal ;  another  at  Saratoga,  Miss  Lizzie  Spence, 
teacher,  and  another  at  Middlegrove,  Miss  Alice  H.  Cadman,  a  normal 
graduate,  teacher.  The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  each 
of  these  private  schools  is  about  30,  and  the  instruction  is  generally 
very  satisfactory  to  patrons  and  pupils. 

Condition  of  Schools. 

All  of  the  union  schools  under  my  supervision  are  doing  excel- 
lent work,  and  are  enjoying  much  prosperity.  Seventy-five  of  the 
ordinary  common  ones  are  also  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
causes  of  this  prosperity  are  a  reasonable  amount  of  wealth  and  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  patrons,  good  buildings,  eflicient  teaoliers 
and  school  ofiicers.  The  remaining  87  are  laclcing  iu  one  or  more 
of  these  essentials,  and  consequently  in  prosperity  accordingly. 
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Tkachkrs'    Institutes. 

Two  good  institutes  have  been  held  this  year,  each  one  lasting 
one  week ;  the  one  at  Saratoga  Springs,  beginning  April  19,  re- 
ceived  the  instruction  of  Professor  Jas.  Johonnot,  of  Ithaca*  and 
Professor  John  Kennedy,  of  New  York ;  and  the  other  at  Ballston, 
beginning  December  ^0,  received  tlie  instruction  of  the  last  named 
gentleman  and  Professor  R.  E.  Post,  of  Ithaca.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  at  eachrof  tliese  institutes  was  very  large  and  punctual, 
and  the  instruction  thorough,  practical,  and  consequently  very  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  Much  interest  was  added  to  each  session 
by  the  presence  and  words  of  counsel  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  our 
worthy  and  efficient  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Labok. 

Our  last  year's  work  includes  thirty  weeks  spent  in  making  226 
visits  to  the  school  room,  and  45  more/  on  district  matters ;  two 
weeks  at  the  teachers'  institute ;  three  on  reports,  and  four  in  the 
examination  of  applicants,  besides  Saturdays,  any  regular  office  day 
in  Saratoga.  In  the  performance  of  each  duty  devolving  on  me, 
while  acting  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  schools,  I  have  endeavored 
to  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  all  interested  parties. 

Wants. 

Briefly  stated,  they  are  included  in  the  necessity  for  some  plan, 
sustained  by  law,  that  will  put  the  trained  teachers  from  our  normal 
schools,  and  from  all  other  good  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
into  our  common  schools  to  stay  ;  that  will  cause  our  teachers  and 
school  officers,  in  the  absence  of  a  good  excuse,  to  attend  the  teach- 
ers'institute  for  the  whole  time  required  ;  that  will  giyeto  the  com- 
missioners the  teachers'  and  trustees'  reports  in  due  time  and  form, 
and  that  will  put  school  buildings  in  proper  order  for  efficient  teach- 
ing, minus  the  delay,  confusion  and  discord  now  attending  the 
formulas  of  our  present  system. 

With  thanks  to  the  Department,  teachers,  and  all  others,  for 
favors  received, 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  W.  SHURTER, 

"*  School  Commissioner. 

Saratoga  Springs,  Decerriber  27,  1880. 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  — Rural  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvilic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  Incompliance  with  your  demand  for  a  written  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  charge,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  statement : 

Work  Accomplished. 

During  the  past  school  year,  I  made  119  visits  to  schools  nnder 
my  supervision,  and  in  reply  to  your  interrogatory  as  to  the  impress- 
ions made  upon  me  as  consequences  of  these  visitations,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  1  prefer  speaking  generally  of  the  visits  of  school  com- 
missioners. 

It  is  better  to  visit  a  school  without  informing  teacher  and  pupils 
of  3'our  coming.  Wh}'?  The  school  will  be  found  in  its  every 
day  dress.  No  cramming  will  have  been  performed  to  get  readj: 
for  the  commissioner,  leacher,  scholars,  school  room,  and  all  the 
surroundings  will  be  found  as  they  are  each  day.  No  "  fuss  and  feath- 
ers." No  extra  fixings.  No  cleaning  up  of  school  room,  grounds, 
etc.,  for  this  particular  occasion,  but  the  school  will  be  found  io  its 
every  day  life.  The  teacher  should  be  asked  to  conduct  the  school 
in  the  same  manner  as  conducted  each  day.  No  change  of  order 
whatever.  The  commissioner  can  at  the  close  of,  or  during  a  reci- 
tation, ask  such  questions  snd  offer  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
proper.  I  have  always  found  both  teachers  and  pupils  apparently 
pleased  with  my  visits,  and  in  many  cases  teachers  have  declared  ^ 
themselves  under  obligations  for  hints  on  methods  and  manner  of 
teaching,  also  controlhng  and  disciplining. 

I  have  licensed  eighty -five  teachers.  Have  no  written  or  printed 
questions  already  prepared,  and  with  answers  all  written  out.  Sel- 
dom use  a  text-book.  Frequently  ask  for  a  letter.  From  it  get  their 
writing,  spelling,  composition  and,  of  course,  grammar,  punctuation, 
use  of  capitals,  etc.  1  think  school  commissioners  would  be  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  examining  teachers,  and  1  ven- 
ture to  suggest  a  change.  Make  your  institute  conductors  an  exam- 
ining board.  Meet  for  that  purpose  in  each  commissioner  district 
once  in  each  year,  holding  a  session  of  one  or  more  days  according 
to  work  to  be  done.  No  certificate  to  be  granted  for  less  than  one 
year.  Certificates  good  (unless  revoked)  in  any  common  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State ;  issued,  if  you  please,  by  the  commissioners,  on 
recommendation  of  board  of  examiners. 

You  also  ask  for  suggestions  us  to  apportionment  of  public  moneys, 
etc.  I  would  increase  the  amount  of  public  money  by  increased 
State  taxation.  Make  the  districts  nearly  free  from  local  taxes  for 
teachers'  wages.  Although  the  alteration  of  school  district  bounda- 
ries is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  commissioners,  I  don't  thiuk 
any  change  desirable. 

You  asK  me  to  report  generally  the  condition  of  the  schools  under 
my  charge.     When  I   look  back  to  my  school  days  passed  in  a 
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nnmber  of   the   districts   now   under   my    snpervision   and    note 

the  improvement  in  buildings,  grounds,  text-books,  teachers 
and  range  of  studies  taught,  I  then  can  see  and  feel  that  our  schools 
are  improving  each  year.  As  the  children  are  better  taught,  they 
make  more  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence are  more  interested  in  live  teachers  and  live  schools. 

Tlia  effect  of  the  institute  held  in  my  county  has  been  and  is 
most  salutary.  Many  of  my  teachers  have  exproBsed  themselves  as 
under  great  obligations  to  yonr  corps  of  instructors  for  valuable  les- 
sons on  school  work,  discipline  and  general  school  management. 
Notably  to  Prof.  Lantry,  who  has  been  with  us  four  times,  and 
althongh  he  has  repeated  his  visits,  he  is  not  a  repeating  instructor, 
but  always  new,  fresh  and  practical. 

Many  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  do  not  understand  the  insti- 
tute, its  workiujgs,  etc.  This  year  I  invited,  specially,  the  trustees  to 
i)e  present  on  Thursday,  during  the  session  of  the  institute,  and  I 
issure  you  they  were  very  much  pleased  with  its  operations. 

Our  institute,  held  last  September,  was  a  grand  success.  Fail  is 
lot  the  word  with  two  such  conductors  as  Professors  Lantry  and 
forthara.  By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  institute,  and  with  your 
ermission,  they  will  conduct  our  next  one,  to  be  held  during  the 
3ming  spring. 

There  is  one  private  school  in  my  district,  located  in  the  village  of 
[uaker  Street,  town  of  Duanesburgh,  and  is  doing  good  work  ;  giv- 
ig  the  young  men  and  women  an  opportunity  for  a  higher  educa- 
on,  without  leaving  home. 

The  normal  schools  are  regarded  with  much  favor  among  people 
ho  are  acquainted  with  their  object  and  have  seen  their  results. 
0  few  of  the  graduates  teach  that  but  little  is  known  by  the  people 
:  their  great  usefulness  in  fitting  and  preparing  teachers  to  instruct 
miinon  schools.  A  term  or  two  of  teaching,  after  graduation,  and 
ten  the  young  men  go  into  "  business,"  and  the  yoitng  women  into 
atrimony.  If  the  work  designed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  nor- 
al  schools  to  accomplish  was  to  educate  teachers,  and  also  to  have 
lem  continue  teaching,  my  opinion  is  that  the  Legislature  has  been 
id  is  being  humbugged. 

You  say  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  office  of  school  commissioner 
ight  to  be  abolished.  I  have  entertained  the  same  thought  some- 
rnes  when  riding  through  storms  of  pelting  rain  and  floundering 
lid  mountainous  drifts  of  snow,  in  order  to  reach  some  far  oli 
hool  house;  but  at  length  the  sunshine  comes  again,  the  shower 

over,  the  snow-drifts  have  gone,  and  once  more  hope  animates  the 
imaii  heart.  There  always  have  been  grumblers,  and  I  expect 
ways  will  be. 

It  strikes  me  I  have  somewhere  heard  it  alleged  that  the  office  of 
jperiutendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  be  abolished.  Only  a 
•uriibler.     Some  theoretical  teacher,  great  on    educational  papers 

be  read  at  associations,  dissatisfied  with  the  office  because  he  is 
)t  the  officer. 
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In  closing  tjiis  report,  I  desire,  especially,  to  sincerely  thank  yoa 
and  all  connected  with  your  Department,  lor  many  favors  and  cour- 
tesies shown  me  daring  my  term  as  commissioner. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  MAYNARD  AKIN, 

School  Commissioner, 
Schenectady,  Decemher  15,  1880. 


SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  — Crrr. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlio  Instruction  : 

Sir.—  Your  circular  of  July  20,  1880,  calls  for  a  written  report 
containing  such  information  and  suggestions  concerning  the  schools 
of  this  city  as  may  be  considered  to  be  of  public  interest  or  importance. 

The  statistics  of  the  schools  will  be  found  in  the  tables  accom- 
panying your  report,  and  hence  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  state 
them  again  in  this  place.  A  caretnl  examination  of  the  financial 
statement  will  show  that  the  cost  per  capita^  based  on  the  average 
attendance  in  our  schools,  is  very  much  below  the  average  cost  in  the 
cities  of  the  State,  and  probably  less  than  the  same  in  any  other  city. 
This  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  of  a  greater  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher,  rather  than  that  the  average  salary  is  so  much  below 
that  in  other  places.  In  those  cities  where  annual  reports  are  manu- 
factured chieny  for  home  consumption,  great  stress  is  often  given 
to  this  point ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  to  bear  down 
heavily  upon  it.  The  idea  is  getting  itself  slowly  distilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large,  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  obtain 
in  the  business  of  education  as  strongly  as  in  other  departments  of 
lite.  If  good. teaching  is  wanted,  good  wages  must  be  paid.  If 
the  right  kind  of  development  is  sought  for,  the  surroundings  must 
be  substantial  and  wholesome.  In  these  days  every  thing  of  value 
costs  money ;  and,  hence,  when  claims  of  very  great  economy  in 
school  matters  are  made,  a  chance  is  left  for  a  suspicion  that  the 
article  of  education  furnished  may  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  say, 
from  fair  to  good,  instead  of  gilt  edged. 

There  is  one  question  which  will  soon  confront  the  boards  of 
education  in  the  various  cities  of  the  State.  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  superannuated  teachers  of  the  public  schools?  The  graded 
system  has  been  in  operation  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  and 
there  are  many  teachers  who  have  been  connected  with  the  schools 
since  this  system  was  established.  The  time  is  soon  coming  when 
it  will  be  necessary  that  they  retire  to  make  room  for  younger  and 
more  efficient  teachers.  ELow  shall  their  retirement  be  brought 
about  ^  Had  they  been  paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
provide  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day,  it  might  be  kind  and  just  to 
ask  them  to  resign.     This,  however,  has  not  been  done.     The  scanty 
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pay  has  all  been  expended  in  their  support.  The  prroposition  has 
been  broached  that  they  be  pensioned ;  that  after  a  continuous 
service  of  twenty-five  years,  they  be  allowed  to  retire  upon  half  pay. 
The  papers  are  full  of  the  question,  what  we  shall  do  with  our  ex- 
Prcsidents.  The  officers  of  the  anny  can  be  retired  upon  half  pay 
Ht  a  certain  age.  An  immense  sum  is  annuall}-  paid  out  by  the 
general  government  to  pension  its  ex-soldiers.  At  the  last  election 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  pay  those 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  who  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  seventy  years  of  age,  during  their  term  of  office,  the  full  pay 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were  elected.  Why  should 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  who  has  received  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  be  paid  that  amount  for  several  years 
after  the  law  deems  him  unfit  for  duty,  and  a  teacher  who  has 
taught  twenty  five  years,  for  three  or  tour  hundred  a  year,  be 
turned  out  to  grass  without  a  cent?  The  fact  is,  boards  of  educa- 
tion wjll  be  slow  to  discharge  teachers  who  have  faithfully  given 
the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  service ;  hence,  many  of  these 
teachers  will  continue  on  —  will  be  compe  led  to  continue  teaching, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools.  May  I  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  your  report  to  the  Legislature  will  contain  an  earnest 
recommendation,  that  provision  be  made  by  them,  allowing  boards 
of  education  to  retire  teachers  who  iiave  a  record  ot  twenty-five  years' 
continuous  service  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
struction in  industrial  drawing  in  our  schools.  Mr.  K.  G.  Chase, 
representing  Prang  &  Co.,  spent  some  time  with  us  instructing  the 
teachers.  This  has  resulted  in  a  more  syste'natic  method  of  teach-. 
in^  this  very  important  branch  of  study. 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  generally  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  B.  HOWE, 

Sujperin  Undent. 

Schenectady,  January  11^  ISSl. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  — First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  With  pleasure  do  I  comply  with  your  request  for  a  written 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  commissioner  district, 
and  of  my  official  acts  during  the  school  year  ending  September 
30,  1880  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in 
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my  financial  and  statistical  reports  lieretofore  made  and  filed  in  jonr 
Department,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  statements: 

During  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February  last,  I 
visited  98  of  the  102  schools  in  this  commissioner  district ;  leaving 
only  four  schools  that  were  not  visited  by  me  during  the  winter  term. 
And  the  only  reison  why  I  did  not  visit  these  four  schools  during  the 
said  term,  was  the  fact  that  no  school  was  being  taught  in  these 
districts  upon  the  days  on  which  I  went  to  their  neighborhoods  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  these  schools. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  last,  while  the  summer 
term  was  being  taught,  I  visited  98  of  the  schools ;  the  remaining 
4  schools  were  not  visited  by  me  during  the  summer  term  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  like  number  were  not  visited  by  me  during  the 
preceding  winter  term,  and  without  any  fault  of  mine.  In  all, 
during  the  year,  I  made  190  visits;  and  visited  every  district  school 
in  this  commissioner  district  once,  and  all  but  8  twice.  In  mak- 
ing my  ofticial  visits,  I  have  endeavored  to  appear  to  the  teachers 
and  scholars  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  and  to  cause  Ihem  to 
feel  that  I  was  interested  in  their  success  and  happiness  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  schools.  If  from  any  thing  that  I  have  heard  or 
observed,  I  thought  a  word  of  advice  was  necessary  or  proper,  1 
have  given  it  in  such  a  way,  and  at  such  a  time,  as  I  thought  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  To  those  teachers  and  schools  that  were 
doing  well,  I  have  suggested  to  try  and  do  even  better;  to  those 
that  were  not  doing  so  well,  I  have  kindly  urged  the  necessity  of 
improvement ;  ana  to  all  1  have  endeavored  to  give  support  and 
encouragement. 

Of  the  impressions  that  I  have  received  as  consequences  of  these 

*  visitations,  I  would  say  that,  in  this  commissioner  district  —  and  I 

believe  the  same  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of  every  other  —  there  is 

a  variety  of  teachers  employed,  as  well  as  schools  taught ;  and,  in 

fact,  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  schools  and  school  property. 

There  are  in  this  district  some  well  built  and  well  furnished 
school-houses  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of  them  are  old,  poorly 
built,  and  are  not  well  furnished  witli  such  conveniences  and  appa- 
ratus as  serve  to  make  the  school  room  comfortable  and  attractive. 
One  new  school-house  has  been  built,  and  several  others  have  been 
repaired,  during  the  past  year.  They  have  been  furnished  with  neat 
and  comfortable  furniture,  and  speak  well  of  the  enterprise  and  in- 
telligence of  the  communities  in  which  this  good  work  has  been 
done.  More  of  this  same  kind  of  work  is  greatly  needed  in  many 
of  the  other  school  districts ;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
in  which  much  more  of  this  kind  of  work  will  be  done. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts which  compose  this  commissioner  district,  the  whole  anionnt 
of  money,during  the  past  year,  raised  and  expended  for  school-houses, 
sites,  fences,  outbuildings,  repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  was  the  sum  of 
$1,404.08  ;  which  would  be  an  average  expenditure  of  about  $13.7? 
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f<»r  each  school  district.  But  $900  of  the  sum  before  mentioned  was 
expended  in  the  building  of  one  new  school-house ;  which  amount, 
taken  from  the  said  sum  of  $1,404.08,  wuuld  leave  the  sum  of  $504.- 
08,  which  is  the  whole  sum  that  was  expended,  during  the  past  year, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  all  the  school  districts,  one  excepted, 
composing  this  commissioner  district,  which  would  be  an  average 
expenditure  of  about  $5  for  each  school  district.  The  school-houses 
and  sites  of  this  commissioner  district  are  valued  at  the  sum  of 
$40,213,  which  would  make  the  average  value  of  the  school  prop- 
erty in  each  school  district  about  $394,  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  district  is  reported  to  be  $3,393,600, 
which  is  probably  about  one-third  of  its  real  value ;  which  would  make 
the  average  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  each  school 
district  about  $33,270,  and  the  average  real  value  about  $99,810. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  commissioner 
district,  to  every  dollar  invested  in  school  property,  there  is  other 
property,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is  about  $^5,  and  the  real 
value  of  which  is  about  $255.  These  figures  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
bear  the  right  proportion  to  each  other.  And  the  oftener  I  visit 
the  school-nouses,  the  firmer  I  become  in  the  conviction  that  the 
people  of  my  district  should  be  more  liberal  in  their  expenditure 
tor  school-houses  and  school  property.  And  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past,  so  in  the  future,  I  propose  kindly  to  suggest  to  the  people  as  I 
go  about  that  it  would  be  wise  as  well  as  profitable  for  them  to  use 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  means  in  building  comfortable  school- 
houses,  upon  pleasant  and  attractive  sites. 

Of  the  school-houses  in  this  district,  only  two  are  built  of  brick ; 
the  remaining  100  are  frame  buildings. 

The  schools  are  all  common  district  schools,  except  one  —  the 
union  free  school  at  Schoharie.  This  school  is  in  the  village  district, 
which  has  large  and  well  appointed  grounds;  a  large,  substantial 
and  conveniently  arranged  school  building,  well  furnished  with 
library  and  school  apparatus,  and  an  excellent  and  efiicient  corps  of 
six  teachers.  With  these  facilities,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
youth  of  Schoharie  have  more  advantages,  and  better  educational 
facilities,  than  have  the  youth  of  any  other  school  district  under 
my  jurisdiction.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  of  education 
would  be  greatly  promoted  in  this  district  were  there  more 
schools  of  the  kind,  and  conducted  like  this. 

Three  other  schools  employed  two  teachers  each,  at  the  same  time, 
during  the  past  school  year.  The  remaining  98  schools  were  taught 
by  but  one  teacher  each,  teaching  at  the  same  time. 

The  whole  number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time 
for  at  least  28  weeks,  during  the  past  school  year,  was  109.  The 
number  of  male  teachers  so  employed,  during  some  portion  of  the 
year,  was  89.  The  number  of  female  teachers  so  employed  was  111 ; 
making  the  whole  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching,  during 
some  portion  of  the  year,  in  the  public  scliools  in  this  district,  200. 
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These  figures  indicate  a  frequent  change  of  teachers.  And,  in  fact, 
it  is  of  quite  commou  occurrence  for  one  teacher  to  teach  the  school 
during  the  winter  and  another  during  the  summer  term.  Some- 
times these  changes  are  necessary  and  beneficial ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  in  many  instances  changes  should  not  be  so  fre- 
quently made. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  as  aforesaid,  196 
were  licensed  by  a  commissioner,  8  by  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
1  was  a  graduate  of  the  normal  school. 

I  hope  and  e.xpect  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, in  this  district,  a  larger  number  of  graduates  from  the  normal, 
as  i  have  given  to  quite  a  number  of  persons  who  have  tAUght,  or 
who  expect  to  teach,  certificates  to  attend  the  normal  school  at 
Albany.     As  to  the  qualifications  and  ability  to  teach,  of  the  2i)0 
persons  employed   in   teaching  during  some  portion  of  the  sclioo/ 
year,  my  observations  in  the  several  school  rooms  cause  me  to  say 
that  some  of  them  are  su  perior  teachers ;  persons  possessed  of  good 
natural  ability  and  qualifications,  and  of  sufficient  learning  and  ex- 
perience to  teach,  and  they  were  teaching  excellent  schools.     There 
were  others  who  have  not  had  experience  in   teaching,  and  whose 
advantages  for  qualifying  themselves  as  teachers  have  not  been  so 
great,  but  who  were  trying  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties, of  fair  ability,  and  who,  under  all  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.     As  a  body 
of  te.icliors,  I  think  'that  those  who  have  been  employed  in  this 
commissioner  district,  during  the  pust  year,  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  counties ;  and  in  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  are  fully  equal,  if    not   superior,  to  those  persons  who  \vere 
formerly  employed  as  teachers  in  this  district. 

The  average  wages  paid  teachers  per  week  for  the  winter  term, 
including  board,  tor  each  school  district,  during  the  past  year,  was 
S6.S6;  for  the  summer  term  it  was  $5.37.  From  these  figui'^ 
arid  from  personal  observations,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  teachers  so  employed  have  justly  earned  the 
sums  of  money  that  have  been  paid  to  them  lor  their  services, 
and  even  more.  In  74  of  the  school  districts,  the  teachers  boarded 
around  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  and  the  patrons  of 
the  schools.  In  28  districts  they  did  not  board  around.  Of  the  101 
districts  from  which  reports  for  the  past  year  have  been  received,  S7 
had  but  one  trustee;  2  had  two  trustees;  and  12  had  three  trustees 
each.  Ninety-seven  districts  own  the  school  house  sites,  and  4 
do  not.  But  one  school-house  and  grounds  are  separated  from 
the  public  highway  by  a  fence.  Eighty-five  districts  are  reported  to 
have  privies  for  the  use  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  ;  but  16  are 
said  not  to  be  provided  with  such  a  necessity.  In  no  district,  during 
the  past  year,  has  school  been  taught  on  Saturdays.  In  all  the  dis- 
tricts the  teachers  have  verified  the  registers  kept  by  them.  In  73 
districts  the  trustees  are  reported  to  have  kept  a  record  of  their 
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liuaneial  transactions  in  the  district  books  ;  and  in  27  districts  they 
did  not.  Only  81  of  the  102  districts  are  supplied  with  a  coyjy 
each  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction.  It  seems  to  rae  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  State  would  do  a  wise  and  a  profitable  thin^,  if  at 
its  coining  session  it  would  make  an  appropriation  of  State  funds 
large  enough  to  furnish  every  school  district  in  this  State  with  a 
copy  of  a  new  revised  and  amended  edition  of  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction,  containing  all  the  school  laws  now  in  force,  the  decisions 
of  tlie  courts  pertaining  to  the  schools,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  down  to  the  present  time. 

Many  important  and  material  changes  have  been   made  in  the 
ficliool  laws  ;  new  ones  have  been  enacted,  and  manv  decisions  have 
been  rendered  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  by  the  State  Department, 
since  the  Code  of  1868,  the  last  edition  of  the  Code  that  was  fur- 
nished by  the  State  to  the  school  districts  of  the  State  for  the  use 
and  guidance  of  school   ofiicers.     No   laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  aflEect  a  larger  number  of  persons,  cr  property  of  more  vahie, 
than  do   the  laws  pertaining  to  school  districts  and  our  common 
scliool  system.     Hence  the  great  propriety  and  necessity  of  furnish- 
ing those  liaving  charge  of  the  schools,  and  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  property,  with  all  the  latest  and  best  information 
and  authorities  concerning  their  powers  and  duties.     I  hope  when 
I  come  to  make  my  next  annual  report,  that  I  may  be  able  to  say 
that  every  school  has  been  supplied  with,  and  has  for  its  use,  a  copy 
of  a  new  and  complete  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  were  residing  in'  this  commissioner  district  on  the  30th  day 
of  September  last,  5,116  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years,  of  whom  4,149  attended  the  district  schools  dur- 
ing some  portion  of  the  year;  leaving  the  number  of  967  of  scliool 
age  who  did  not  attend  these  schools  during  some  portion  of  the 
year.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  children  upon  the  public 
schools  in  this  district,  during  tlie  past  year,  was  2,013. 

The  whole  number  of  days  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  this 
district,  for  the  year,  was  344,321,  and  the  whole  number  of  days 
tiiught  was  16,226,  which  would  make  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  every  da}'  taught  about  twenty -one.  Only  one  school  in  this 
district  had  an  average  attendance  of  over  100  pupils ;  five  had  an 
average  attendance  upon  each  of  fifty  and  upward  ;  thirty -one  had 
an  average  attendance  of  twenty  pupils  and  upward,  and  twenty- 
three  of  the  schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than 
ten  pupils  each. 

These  facts  and  figures  may  suggest  the  question  :  Why  this 
seemingly  small  average  attendance  upon  the  public  schools?  Be 
sides  this  question,  they  may  also  suggest  this  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion :  That  the  people  are  not  interested  in  the  success  of  the  schools 
of  their  respective  districts^  and  are  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. 
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But  not  80 ;  these  are  not  the  real  causes  or  the  true  reasons  that 
should  be  given  in  answer  to  the  question.  While  I  admit  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  people  of  this  aistriet  should  be  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education  and  in  the  public  schools  than 
they  have  been  and  now  are,  they  pretty  generally  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  schools  and  the  educaticuial  advantages  that  the 
public  school  affords.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  figures  show  that  a 
large  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  age,  residing  in  the  several 
districts,  attended  the  schools  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 
Kor,  as  a  general  rule,  is  it  the  fault  of  the  teachera  that  theschool- 
hous^es  are  not  well  tilled  with  pupils.  As  a  body,  they  are  com- 
petent and  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  real  and  only  true  answer  to  the  question  seems  to  me  to  be 
this:  The  fact  that  there  are  but  few  children  of  school  age  resid- 
ing in  the  districts  in  which  these  small  schools  are  to  be  found.  In 
very  many  ot  the  school  districts,  the  number  of  children  lessens 
rather  than  increases  every  year.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  districts 
whose  boundaries  have  remained  the  same  for  many  3'ears;  and  in 
them  to  day  there  are  not  more  than  about  one-half  or  one-third  as 
many  children  as  there  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Tlicre  are  just  as  niany,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  faniilies; 
but  there  are  not  so  many  children  in  a  family,  as  a  rule,  now  as 
there  was  then. 

Another  question  might  be  suggested  by  these  facts  and  figures: 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  districts,  and 
consolidate  them,  putting  several  small  districts  together,  thereby 
forming  one  large  district;  and  as  a  consequence  a  large  school  in 
the  place  of  several  smaller  ones?  I  would  answer  tliis  question 
by  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  this  in 
the  matter  of  most  of  the  school  districts  that  are  outside  of  the 
larger  villages. 

And  for  this  opinion,  among  other  I'easons  that  might  be  given, 
I  would  state  that  most  of  the  school  districts  in  this  commissioner 
district  embrace  within  their  respective  boundaries  quite  a  large 
section  of  country,  extending  in  either  direction  a  distance  of  one 
to  three  miles.  By  uniting  two  or  more  of  these  districts  into  one, 
the  distance  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  woald  be  obliged 
to  pass  over,  in  going  from  their  respective  homes  to  the  school- 
house,  would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  impracticable  for  them  to  attend  the  school,  at  least  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  school  year.  So  that  while  the  size  of 
the  district  would  be  increased,  the  average  attendance  upon  the 
school  would  not  probably  be  materially  increased  bj-  the  consolida- 
tion. And  I  am  also  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  while  the  quality 
of  the  school  might  be  improved  by  the  union  of  districts,  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  would  be  discommoded,  and  virtually  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  the  district  school,  would  be  greater  than 
would   be  the  number  that  would   be  materially  benefited  by  the 
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change.  I  tliink  that  tlie  district  scliools  should  be  of  such  a  num- 
ber and  so  situated  as  to  give  opportunities  to  acquire  a  practical 
education  to  the  greatest  number,  with  as  little  inconvenience  as 
may  be.  For  these  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  assigned,  I 
would  not  at  present  recommend  a  change  in  the  territory  compos- 
ing the  school  districts  outside  of  the  villages  in  this  commissioner 
district. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts, the  whole  amount  of  school  money  on  hand  in  the  several 
districts,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1879,  the  conmiencement  of  the 
last  school  year,  was  $404.89.  The  amount  of  the  public  moneys 
that  was  apportioned,  during  the  year,  by  the  commissioners,  among 
the  districts,  was  $11,572.32.  The  amount  received  as  the  proceeds  of 
,fi:o8pcl  and  school  lands  was  $9.25.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  was 
§6,933.48.  The  amount  of  moneys  actually  paid,  together  with  the 
estimated  value  of  teachers'  board  wliere  the  teachei'S  boarded  around, 
was  $5,728.85.  The  amount  received  fnmi  sources  not  named  was 
§1.87.  And  the  total  amount  of  school  funds  received  from  all 
sources,  for  the  school  year  ending  the  8(Jth  day  of  September  18S0, 
was  $24,050.60. 

This  sum  of  money  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  facts  and 
figures:  There  was  paid  out  for  teacliei-s'  wages,  during  the  year, 
the  sum  of  $21,063.10;  for  libraries,  $16.07;  for  school  apparatus, 
$33.00;  for  colored  schools,  $lo5;  for  school-houses,  sites,  fences. 
Outhouses,  repairs,  furniture,  etc.,  $1,404.08;  for  oilier  incidental 
expenses,  $1,647.22;  and  the  amount  reported  as  on  hand,  on  the 
30t!i  day  of  September,  1880,  was  the  sum  of  $3S2.07. 

In   the  apportionment  of  the  State  moneys,  during   the   year, 
there    was    apportioned    among   the   several    school    districts   the 
sum    of    $166.41    for   district    libraries,  which  sum  is  included  in 
the   amounts    before    mentioned.      Of    the    sum    so   apportioned 
for  library  purposes,  it  appears  that  only  $16.07,  being  less  than 
one-tenth  part  of  the  sum  so  set  apart  for  library  purposes,  was  used 
for    the    purchase    of    books;    the    remainder    of   Siiid  sum,  being 
to   the  amount  of  $150.34,  was  used  for  the  payment  of  teachers^ 
wages.     In  this  connection,  other  facts  reported  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Tlie  number  of  vohimes  in   all  the  school  district  libraries  of  this 
commissioner  district  is  reported  to  be  4,121 ;  and  the  estimated  value 
of  all  of  said  libraries  put  together  is  $1,519.     The  number  of  dis- 
tricts that  have  book -cases  for  their  libraries  is  54;  tlie  number  that 
have  none  is  48.     Sixty  four  districts  report  that  they  have  libra- 
ries ;  and  38  that  they  have  none.     It  must  be  evident  to  any  person, 
from  these  facts  and  figures,  that  it  is  of  but  little  use,  in  this  dis- 
trict, for  the  commissioner  to  apportion  among  the  school  districts  a 
separate  fund  for  library  purposes.     Under  the  school  laws  now  in 
force,  the  trustees  are  ])ermitted   to  use  the  lil)rarv  monev  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages,  when  the  amount  apportioned  to  their 
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respective  districts  is  less  than  $3.  From  the  records  of  the  last  a]> 
portioninent,  it  appears  that  there  were  only  8  scliuol  districts 
that  received  $3,  or  a  larger  sum,  for  library  purposes.  And  nearly 
all  of  the  districts  took  advantage  of  this  permission  given  them 
by  the  law,  and  nsed  the  small  sums  of  library  money  ap- 
portioned to  them  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.  Nor  has 
the  past  been  an  exceptional  year;  but  for  many  years  the  sflme 
fund  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  It  seems  to  nie  that 
the  law  making  power  ot  the  State  should  either  repeal  the  law 
now  in  force,  and  pass  another  prohibiting  the  use  of  this  fund  for 
any  purpose,  except  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  increase  the 
amount  there  of  to  a  more  respectable  sum  ;  or  should  repeal  all 
the  statutes  now  in  force  in  regard  to  library  mone}^  and  diir 
pense  with  that  as  a  separate  fund  entirely.  It  appears  very 
much  like  a  useless  waste  of  time  and  labor  for  the  commissioner  of 
this  district  to  carefully  apportion,  in  a  separate  apportionment,  so 
small  a  sum  of  money  as  $166.41  among  102  school  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  Sand 
21  >ear8,  for  library  purposes,  when  the  fact  appears  that  but  $16.01 
of  that  amount  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. Better  increase  the  amount  of  the  fund  to  a  respectable enni, 
and  by  law  restrict  its  use  for  library  purposes  only,  or  do  away  with 
it  as  a  separate  fund  entirely,  and  apportion  all  of  the  school  inonevs 
received  from  the  State  directly  for  tlie  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 
In  other  respects,  the  school  laws  in  relation  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  school  funds  seem  ti>  me  to  be  just  and  practicable,  and  at 
present  I  have  no  other  changes  in  them  to  suggest. 

In  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  local  and  neighborhood  diffitMil- 
lies  arising  in  school  districts  out  of  school  affairs,  I  would 
suggest  a  change  in  section  6,  title  13,  of  the  General  Scho<J 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  which  section  reads  as  follows: 
"  In  any  action  against  a  school  officer  or  officers,  including 
supervisors  of  towns,  in  respect  to  their  duties  and  powere 
under  this  act,  for  any  act  performed  by  virtue  of  or  under 
color  of  their  offices,  <»r  for  any  refusal  or  omission  to  perform  any 
duty  enjoined  by  law,  and  which  might  have  been  the  subject  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Superintendent,  no  costs  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
plaintiff,  in  cases  where  the  court  shall  certify  that  it  appeared  on 
the  trial  tliat  the  defendants  acted  in  good  faith."  I  am  uf  the 
opinion  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  districts,  and  that 
justice  w-ould  be  more  likely  to  be  done  between  school  officers  and 
teachers  or  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  officers  and 
teachers,  and  with  less  trouble  and  expense,  to  amend  said  section 
by  striking  theretrom  these  words:  "In  cases  where  the  court 
shall  certify  that  it  appeared  on  the  trial  that  the  defendants  acted 
in  good  faith."  From  observation,  1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that,  under  this  section  as  it  now  stands,  in  some  of  our  courts  that 
are  limited  in  ability  as  well  as  in  jurisdiction,  manifest  injustice  is 
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frequently  done  to  school  officers  and  their  districts  in  suits  at  law, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  magistrate  to  make  tlie  certificate  required  by 
the  section.  I  would  advise  that  all  power  and  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  costs  should  be  taken  away,  leaving  the  plaintiff  iu  an 
action  of  the  kind,  and  for  the  causes  aforesaid,  to  pay  his  own  costs, 
even  though  he  should  recover  a  judgment  for  damages  in  the  suit. 
Were  the  cliange  made  in  the  law,  I  think  there  would  be  a  less 
number  of  vexatious  lawsuits  over  school  matters,  and  consequently 
less  trouble  and  costs  made. 

In  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the 
schools,  and  the  methods  connected  therewith,  no  changes  suggest 
themselves  to  me  under  existing  circumstances  as  advisable. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  Schoharie  county  was  held  at  Cobles- 
kill  during  the  week  commencing  the  25th  day  of  October  last. 
It  was  conducted  by  Profs.  Lantry  and  ^ortham,  and  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  teachers  and  people  of  the  county  ;  was  well  in- 
structed and  conducted  ;  and  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  was  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  many  successful  insti- 
tutes of  the  county  held  in  former  years.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  attendance  was  about  300.  And  I  think  that  no  person,  be  he 
teacher  or  not,  could  have  attended  any  of  the  sessions  of  said  insti- 
tute without  hearing  and  learning  many  new,  interesting  and  prac- 
ticed things.  1  believe  that  this  and  former  institutes  have  been 
of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  teachere  of  the  county  ;  that  the 
cause  of  education  has  been  advanced  thereby ;  and  that  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  in  iavor  of  holding  them.  And  I  also  believe 
that  the  money  expended  by  the  State  in  holding  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  in  furnishing  conductors  for  them  of  the  kind  and  char- 
acter that  have  been  held  and  furnished  for  this  county  during  the 
past  few  years,  is  usefully  and  profitably  invested. 

As  to  tlie  normal  schools  and  the  influence  that  they  exert,  I 
would  say  that,  from  the  visits  that  I  have  made  at  the  schools 
taught  by  their  graduates,  and  by  persons  who  have  attended  them 
but  for  a  few  terms,  I  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  them, 
and  also  of  the  practical  common  sense  methods  of  imparting  and 
receiving  discipline  and  instruction  which  they  have  adopted. 

From  these  and  other  sources  of  information,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  schools  are  of  great  value  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation ;  that  the  State  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  them;  and 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  they  are  accomplishing  the  work  designed 
by  the  Legislature  when  they  were  established. 

In  this  commissioner  district  there  are  no  academies ;  and  only 
six  private  schools  have  been  taught  during  the  past  year.  These 
schools  were  attended  by  lt)4:  pupils,  which  would  make  an  average 
number  of  about  27  pupils  for  each  school.  I  have  not  visited  these 
sciiools,  but  am  acquainted  with  most  of  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  have  had  opportunities  to  know  something  in  regard  to  the 
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methods  of  teaching  adopted  in  them,  and  the  general  management 
of  them. 

These  schools  are  doin^  a  very  good  work,  and  meet  with  a  f:iir 
degree  of  success;  but,  from  my  knowledge  of  them,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  their  existence  is  owing  more  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  neighboring  district  schools  than  it  is  to  any  superior 
educational  advantages  that  they  offer.  One  union  free  school 
established  in  a  certain  village  that  is  in  great  need  of  such  a 
school  would  eftectually  dispose  of  four  of  these  private  schools 
reported.  The  remaining  two  private  schools  are  but  temporary 
affairs. 

During  the  last  school  year,  as  commissioner,  I  granted  to  teachers 
licenses  to  the  number  of  190,  which  were  graded  as  follows:  Of  the 
first  grade,  22  ;  of  the  second  grade,  105 ;  and  of  the  third  grade,  63. 

During  the  month  of  Marcli  last,  I  passed  one  day  in  each  of  the 
eight  towns  comprising  this  commissioner  district  —  of  which  due 
and  timely  notice  had  been  given  —  in  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  licenses  to  teach.  And  while  a  large  number  of  teachers  were 
examined  upon  these  days,  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  them 
have  been  examined  by  me  at  the  institute,  and  at  my  office,  npon 
other  days  than  those  specified.  As  to  the  methods  that  I  have  pur- 
sued in  examining  and  in  licensing  teachers,  I  would  state  that  in  de- 
termining the  question  as  to  whether  I  should  grant  or  refuse  a  license 
to  the  applicant,  and  if  I  decided  to  grant  one,  the  grade  thereof,  I 
have  considered  the  ago  of  the  applicant,  the  number  of  terms 
taught,  if  any,  the  number  and  grade  of  former  licenses  held  and  by 
whom  granted,  where  educated,  the  kinds  of  studies  and  the  extent 
to  whicli  they  had  been  pursued  by  the  a|»plicant.  All  of  which 
facts  I  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  an  oral  examination,  or  from 
such  other  evidence  or  documents  as  would  be  competent  to  prove  the 
facts  that  were  sought  to  be  established.  If,  from  these  oral  exami- 
nati<»ns,  it  appeared  that  the  applicant  held  a  license  granted  by  a 
former  commissioner  of  this  district,  or  by  one  of  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict with  whomPr  was  acquainted,  and  in  whose  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment I  had  confidence,  and  unless  some  good  reason  was  made  to 
appear  why  I  should  not  do  so,  I  would  usually  grant  to  the  appli- 
cant a  license  of  the  same  grade  as  the  one  formerly  given  by  an- 
other commissioner,  without  any  other  or  further  examination.  In  the 
matter  of  license,  as  in  the  practice  of  law,  I  recognize  the  rule, 
"  Stand  by  the  decisions,"  and  reverse  them  only  for  good  cause. 
But  if  the  applicant  had  never  been  licensed,  it  was  customary  for 
me  to  submit  to  him  or  her,  for  answers  or  solution,  about  ten  care- 
fully selected  written  questions  upon  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
orthography,  grammar,  geography,  history  and  arithmetic  and  some- 
times algebra,  to  which  questions  I  would  require  answers  or  sohi- 
tions  in  writing,  to  whicli  would  be  added  about  ten  carefully  se- 
lected test  words  to  epell  and  define  in  writing.  A  short  reading 
exercise  would  follow,  in  which  the  applicant  would  be  required  to 
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give  the  names,  and  to  explain  the  uses  of  the  several  marks  and  pauses 
that  might  be  found  in  tne  verse  read,  and  also  to  give  some  of  the 
general  rules  relating  to  emphasis,  inflection  and  good  reading.  A 
writing  exercise  and  some  Questions  pertaining  to  civil  government 
would  generally  complete  tne  examination. 

This  is  substantially  the  course  that  I  have  adopted  in  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers.  1  prefer  this  half  written  and  half  oral  exami- 
nation to  an  examination  that  is  entirely  written  or  an  entirely  oral 
examination.  I  think  it  is  the  fairest  to  the  teacher,  and  is* the 
best  calculated  to  test  his  character  and  ability,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  makes  a  sufficient  record  as  to  his  qualifications. 

If  from  the  examination  thus  made  I  conclude  to  grant  to  the 
person  so  examined  a  license,  the  next  question  that  suggests  itself 
is,  What  shall  be  its  grade?  In  determining  this  question,  I  have 
conformed  to  certain  rules,  one  of  which  is  not  to  grant  a  license 
of  the  first  grade  to  a  person  who  has  never  taught,  no  matter 
what  his  or  her  qualifications  were  aside  from  experience.  Another 
is  to  grant  only  a  third  grade  license  to  a  person  who  has  never 
taught,  unless  that  person  has  had  educational  advantages  superior 
to  those  of  most  applicants. 

But,  as  appears  by  the  figures  before  given,  I  have  granted  a 
larger  number  of  licenses  of  the  second,  than  of  both  of  the  other 
grades.  They  have  been  granted  generally  to  persons  who  have 
had  some  experience,  and  have  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  as 
teachers.  I  have  given  teachers  third  grade  licenses  to  teach  in 
certain  schools  whom  I  would  not  have  licensed  to  teach  in  certain 
other  schools.  I  recognize  the  fact  that*  teachers  of  quite  limited 
qualifications  will  succeed  quite  well  in  certain  districts,  whereas  in 
certain  other  districts  they  would  utterly  fail. 

I  believe  that  in  tlie  matter  of  licensing  teachers,  every  case 
should  not  be  disposed  of  by  the  application  of  some  high  standard 
of  qualifications  and  inflexible  rules.  I  am  aware  that  in  these 
progressive  times  much  is  said  about  raising  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  teachers.  And'  not  unfrequently  the  commissioner  is  the 
subject  of  the  criticism  of  enthusiastic  educators,  whose  theory  as 
such  is  all  very  well,  but  whose  practical  appliciitions  are  quite  as 
faulty  as  are  those  of  the  person  with  whom  they  find  fault.  I  am 
in  favor  of  raising  the  standard  of  education  and  of  the  qualifica- 
:ions  of  teachers;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  planting  their  standard  (m 
around  so  high  that  only  an  exceptional  few  of  the  persons  who  are 
leeded,  and  who  should  rally  around  and  uphold  the  same,  can  reach 
t.  1  would  have  a  good  situation  for  every  teacher,  and  every 
eaclier  able  and  competent  to  wisely  fill  that  situation,  were  I  able 
o  control  these  things ;  but  I  am  not,  nor  would  any  other  person 
>e  able  to  do  so.  I  believe  in  taking  a  common  sense  view  of  the 
jircnni stances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  in  both  private  and 
)flScial  life,  and  in  making  the  best  practical  use  of  the  situation.  I 
*an  see  no  good  reason  why  a  more  arbitrary  rule  should  be  applied 
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to  pei*sons  who  engage  in  teaching  than  to  persons  who  engage  in 
other  public  professions  or  business. 

No  person  would  expect  that  a  Beecher  or  a  Talmadge  would 
accept  the  position  of  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  that  assembles 
for  religious  worship  on  Sunday  in  a  small  church  or  school-house 
on  the  hill  tops  of  this  county.  And  the  reasons  are  so  obvious  that 
I  need  not  give  them  here.  These  people,  by  their  situation  in  life, 
are  compelled  to  listen  to  preachers  of  less  ability  and  experience. 
Would  it  not  be  just  as  consistent  for  these  communities  to  say  that 
uuless  we  can  have  one  of  these  great  and  learned  divines  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  us,  we  will  have  no  public  religious  services,  as  it 
would  be  for  these  same  communities  to  say  that  unless  we  can  have 
a  graduate  of  some  college,  or  of  the  normal  school,. or  some teaclier 
who  is  possessed  of  great  learning  and  ability,  we  will  not  have  a 
district  school  taught  in  our  midst? 

There  are  school  districts  in  this  commissioner  district  in  which 
the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  district  does 
not  exceed  $10,000,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  does 
not  exceed  ten,  and  the  greater  number,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  not 
far  advanced  in  their  studies,  in  which  district  a  school  should  be 
taught. 

Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  in 
the  matter  of  licensing  a  teacher  to  teach  this  school  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  should  grant  a  license  to  teach  that  school  to  some  pei'son 
of  good  moral  character,  whose  learning  and  ability  are  as  good  as  a 
district  of  this  kind  could  probably  get.  I  think  that  neither  a  com- 
missioner nor  his  rules  for  licensing  teachers  should  be  so  arbitrary 
or  inflexible  as  to  practically  deny  to  any  number  of  children  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school,  even  though  from  necessity  it  must  be,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  common. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  received  only  kind  and  respectful 
treatment  from  the  pupils,  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  district; 
and  the  people  have  been  generous  and  have  welcomed  me  to  the 
hospitalities  of  their  homes.  The  newspapers  of  the  district  have 
been  just  and  kind  in  speaking  of  my  official  acts,  and  their  colnnins 
have  been  generously  offered  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
people  information  concerning  the  schools  and  the  cause  of  education ; 
all  of  which  I  appreciate,  and  for  which  I  am  thankful. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  thankfully  acknowledge  the  many  favors 
and  the  kind  and  honorable  treatment  that  I  have  received  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  from  those  persons  who  have 
been  connected  therewith,  during  the  past,  and  earnestlv  hope  that 
in  the  future,  by  well  doing,  I  may  merit  a  continuance  thereof. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  H.  ALBRO, 

School  Commissioner. 
MiDDLEBrRGH,  Novemhcr  30,  1880. 
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SCriOHARIE  COUNTY  —Second District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Publio  Instniction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  the  requests  of  jonr  circular  of  July 
for  a  written  statement  relative  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
schools  in  this  commissioner  district,  together  with  the  impressions 
received  while  acting  officially,  I  cheerfully  submit  the  following 
for  your  consideration. 

The  annexed  table  prepared  and  copied  from  minutes  made  while 
visiting  schools  in  the  respective  districts,  during  the  summer  term, 
furnish  statistics  not  contained  in  my  general  report  which  has  been 
forwarded  to  you. 

The  whole  nuuiber  of  teachers  employed  in  this  commissioner 
district  during  some  portion  of  the  last  school  year  was  198,  consist- 
ing of  104  males  and  94  females.  One  hundred  and  forty  six  of  this 
number  hold  licenses  granted  by  myself  —  42  were  licensed  by  com- 
missioners who  preceaed  me  —  6  were  normal  graduates,  and  4  held 
State  certificates. 

In  tiie  year  1879,  certificates  were  given  to  applicants  as  follows, 
viz.:  24  first  grade,  70  second  grade  and  49  third  grade.  During 
the  year  1880,  I  have  granted  10  first  grade,  74  second  grade  and  8 
third  grade  licenses.  By  comparison  you  will  notice  that  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  licensed  in  the  year  1880  is  51  less  than  the  num- 
ber licensed  in  the  year  1879.  The  result  of  this  fact  is  that  wages 
for  the  present  term,  in  many  districts,  have  increased  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

In  conducting  the  examinations  of  teachers,  I  have  usually  se- 
lected about  twelve  questions  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
etc. — questions  involving  essential  principles  —  and  have  required 
that  applicants  solve  and  answer,  correctly,  60  per  cent,  of  these 
questions  to  entitle  them  to  a  certificate  of  the  third  grade,  75  per 
cent,  to  a  second  grade,  and  90  per  cent,  to  a  first  grade  —  none  re- 
ceiving first  grade  except  those  who  have  had  successful  experience 
in  teachiny:. 

While  many  would  consider  this  examination  a  sufficient  test  of 
qualification,  1  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  commissioners  cannot 
lulfiU  the  spirit  of  the  law  whichjCreated  the  office  they  hold  with- 
out occupying  several  days  in  holding  examinations,  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  those  who  teach  cannot  only  solve  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, but  can  explain  those  solutions  by  the  philosophy  of  mathe- 
matics ;  not  only  that  they  can  analyze  and  parse  a  sentence,  but 
give  evidence  of  a  thorough  and  definite  knowledge  of  language  as 
a  science.  In  addition  to  this  ability,  all  teachers  sliould  be  required 
to  pass  examination  in  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  ex- 
emplifying their  method  of  conducting  class  exercises,  etc. 
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I  would  gladly  unite  with  all  school  commissioners  in  thns  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  examination  for  teachers,  were  public  opinion 
in  relation  to  schools  sufficiently  advanced  to  indorse  such  a  course. 
But  there  is  a  class,  not  small  in  number,  including,  occasionally,  a 
representative  person,  who  criticise  these  opinions,  claiming  that 
there  should  be  applied  to  schools  the  same  general  regulations 
which  are  applied  to  business.  They  insist  that  all  business  men 
are  not  rigid  in  exacting  of  their  clerks  and  assistants  arbitrary  tests 
of  qualifications;  neither  should  teachers  who  desire  to  engage  in 
rural  districts  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  examinations.  We  call  the 
attention  of  such  theorists  to  statistics  proving  that  only  one  of 
every  ten  persons  engaged  in  practical  business  succeed,  and  that 
the  remaining  nine  fail  through  a  lack  of  business  principles. 
Hence  the  conclusion,  in  schools  as  in  business,  only  fully  compe- 
tent persons  should  be  assigned  their  management  if  we  would 
make  them  thriving  and  prosperous. 

By  comparison  of  the  reports  of  trustees  from  year  to  j'car,  I 
find  that  few  teachers  are  retained  in  the  same  school  more  than 
three  terms,  the  majority  remaining  but  one  terra.  There  are, 
however,  a  limited  number  in  this  commissioner's  district  who  have 
been  retained  for  years  in  the  same  school.  These  teachers,  in- 
variably, are  not  only  persons  of  superior  qualifications,  as  deter- 
mined by  examination,  but  also  possess  sufiicient  culture  of  mind 
to  interest  their  pupils  with  new  thoughts,  ideas  and  suggestions, 
through  a  series  of  years,  and  receive  salaries  adequate  to  their 
work.  Such  discipline  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  to  those 
who  enter  the  field  of  teaching  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  as  is  a  common  occurrence.  In  view  of  this  idea,  I 
have  granted  licenses  to  only  two  persons  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  one  of  .these  persons  to  act  as  assistant  to  a  teacher  of  "success- 
ful experience,  the  other  being  the  only  applicant  who  ever  passed 
100  per  cent,  of  my  examination. 

In  thus  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications 
of  teachers,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  discourage  any  of  the 
many  faithful  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  a  good  work, 
but  rather  to  encourage  all  to  attain  higher  qualifications,  knowing 
that  such  a  course  would  result  to  their  own  benefit  as  well  as 
that  of  their  pupils.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  those  commissioners 
who  have  decided  to  exact  a  more  rigid  test  of  qualifications 
during  the  next  year  will  be  sustained  by  the  opinions  of 
teachers. 

In  many  districts  I  find  the  boundaries  very  imperfectly  recorded, 
while  in  some  there  seems  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  such  records. 
This  leads  to  much  difficulty,  often,  in  laying  and  collecting  taxes. 
I,  therefore,  believe  some  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  by  which  a  complete  record  of  the 
boundaries  of  all  districts  could  be  ascertained. 

I  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  school  commissioners,  who, 
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in  their  annnal  reports,  hav^e  recommended  the  repeal  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  statute  providing  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  libra- 
ries, but,  on  the  contrarj-,  believe  these  appropriations  sliould  be 
largely  increased,  and  all  trustees  positively  required  to  invest 
the  same  for  the  benefit  of  libraries  exclusively.  The  great  want 
of  rural  districts  is  a  source  of  more  general  information.  This 
want  can  be  supplied  in  no  better  way  than  by  providing  a  good 
library  for  every  district  of  the  State,  filled  with  books  containing 
practical, useful  information,  instead  of  the  almost  worthless  volumes 
usually  found  where  there  may  exist  a  library.  In  regard  to  the 
apportionment  of  public  monej'  for  other  purposes,  I  know  of  no 
important  desirable  change. 

Of  the  103  school  buildings  in  this  commissioner's  district,  101 
are  frame,  1  stone,  and  1  brick  (Cobleskill  Union).  The  majority 
of  these  are  in  an  average  condition  as  you  will  see  from  the  accom- 
panying table,  a  portion  needing  repairs,  while  in  a  few  localities 
new  buildings  are  necessary.  The  greatest  criticism  I  have  to  make 
in  this  direction  is  in  reference  to  buildings  situated  in  some  of  the 
village  districts,  where  two  teachers  are  employed,  while  the  build- 
ing contains  but  a  single  recitation  room,  inadequate  and  totally 
unfit  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  attend 
school. 

The  subject  of  commodious,  well  arranged  and  well  ventilated 
school  rooms  was  fully  discussed  by  the  conductors  of  our  last  insti- 
tute on  "trustees' day,"  which  I  trust  will  lead  school  otiicers  to 
more  thought  on  the  subject,  and  cause  them  to  make  provision  for 
proper  and  needed  improvements. 

xlU  the  schools  are  common  except  the  Cobleskill  union  free 
school,  situated  in  this  village,  which  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  present  faculty  consists  of  7  teachers;  a  principal,  who 
has  had  twelve  years'  experience  in  public  schools;  three  assistants, 
holding  normal  diplomas,  two  licensed  by  the  State  Department,  and 
one  by  local  authorities.  During  the  present  term,  I  am  informed, 
the  register  shows  the  largest  attendance  since  the  school  was  organ- 
ized under  the  union  free  school  act,  and  every  effort  is  being  put 
forth  by  the  board  of  education,  faculty  and  patrons,  to  make  it  one 
of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

To  j'our  inquiry  as  to  the  benefit  of  normal  schools  and  public 
sentiment  concerning  them,  I  most  emphatically  reply  that,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  doing  a  most  excellent  and  efficient  work  in  con- 
tributing directly  and  mdirectly  to  a  cause  of  education,  to  a  degree 
exceeding,  perhaps,  that  of  any  other  agency.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  single  criticism  made  by  some  in  reference  to  them — that  too 
many  are  educated  at  these  schools  who  never  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching,  or  else  do  not  pursue  it  beyond  a  limited  period. 
Remove  the  cause  for  this  criticism,  and  public  sentiment  will  fully 
indorse  and  sustain  them.  This  may  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
requiring  all  students  who  attend  such  schools   to  pay  full  tuition, 
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with  tlie  proviso  that  the  same  shall  be  retnnded  at   the  expiration 
of  a  stated  period  of  service  in  the  profession.     Granting  the  defect, 
they  should  not  be  abolished,  for  as  the  canse  of  education  is  para- 
mount to  every  interest,  it  is  necessary  that  our  educators  them- 
selves be  properly  and  thorouglily  educated — for  as  the  teachers  so 
are  the  schools.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  supernsion 
of  schools,  in   both  city  and  country,  that  the  majority  of  our  most 
successful  teachers  are  graduates  of  normal  schools.     The  reason 
lies  in  the  fact  that  in  teaching,  as  in  other  professions,. a  thorough 
preparation  is  requisite  to  success ;  and  the  distinctive  aim  of  these 
schools  is,  first  to  quality,  and  then  to  train  in  methods  by  which  the 
whole  work  of  the  recitation  room  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  system. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  the  year  1880  was  held  at  Cobleskill 
during  the  week  beginning  October  25,  with  an  attendance  of  2SM 
teachers.     The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Professors  Lantry  and 
Northam,    two   of    the   oldest   instructors  in   the   State,   who  so 
thoroughly  presented   their  work,  during  the  whole  session,  tliat 
all   present  were  unanimous  in   pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beneficial  gatherings  ever  held  in  the  county.    The 
instruction   was,  in  all   respects,  superior,  exemplifying  the  most 
improved  methods,  and  rendering  much  practical  information.    The 
respective  lectures  delivered  during  the  evening  sessions,  by  Profess- 
ors Lantry,    Northam  and  Sias,  enlivened  by  the  music  so  well 
rendered  by  the  Cobleskill  choral  society,  were  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  all  present.     These  gatherings  from  year  to  year  are 
doubtless  productive  of  much  good,  and  meet  the  approval  of  nearly 
all  classes. 

An  experience  of  five  yeare  as  school  commissioner  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  State,  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  should  assume  complete  control  of  our  common  schools; 
first,  by  educating  all  teachers  of  those  schools ;  second,  by  regulat- 
ing their  salaries  and  levying  a  tax  upon  the  State  for  the  payment 
of  the  same.  Such  a  course  would  obviate  cheap  teachers  and 
cheap  scIujoIs,  so  common  at  present.  The  defects  of  the  present 
system  of  common  schools,  which  results  as  above  stated,  are  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which, 
under  its  present  able  administration,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to 
promote  our  educational  interests.  The  Legislature  alone  possesses 
that  power,  and  I  believe  and  trust  the  rime  is  not  distant  when  the 
law  making  power  will  see  the  necessity  of  such  action,  and  come  to 
the  relief  of  common  schools.  Until  such  action  shall  have  been 
taken,  I  believe  the  office  of  school  commissioner  should  be  filled  by 
an  appointment  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
should  prescribe  a  uniform  course  of  examinations  to  be  adopted  or 
followed  by  all  commissioners,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Ilegents,  thus  removing  said  office  from  all  political  con- 
nection. 
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In  concladingthis  report,  I  desire  to  thank  all  connected  with  the 
Department  of  J?ublic  Instraction  who  have  bo  eeneroasly  responded 
to  all  requests  and  kindly  assisted  bj  their  advice. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  D.  OSTROM, 

School  Commissioner. 
CoBtESKiLi:.,  December  15,  1880. 
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530  TWENTY-SKVENTH  AnNUAL  BefOBT  OF  THE 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmous, 

Superintendent  of  Public  InsPruction  : 

SiE.  —  In  response  to  your  circular  of  July  20^   1880,  T  have  the* 
honor  of  submitting  the  following  special  report  of  the  condition  of 
schools  and  educational  work  in  Schuyler  county. 

In  oflPering  this,  my  first  report  on  the  condition  of  education  in 
this  district,  I  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  short  ex{>erienee  in 
the  duties  attaching  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner.  Having 
received  my  appointment  on  the  24:tli  of  February  last,  my  oppor- 
tunities for  gathering  fall  information  are  confined  to  the  summer 
schools  alone. 

I  have  visited,  during  the  summer,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
school  districts,  employing  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  teachers. 
Four  schools  had  closed  before  I  had  time  to  reach  them.     A  large 
part  of  the  schools  I  found  in  charge  of  young  teachers  with  little  or 
no  previous  experience,  and  consequently  doing  but  very  little  effect- 
ive work  toward  properly  training  the  young  minds  placed  under  their 
care.     The  lack  of  experience  is  not  the  only  fault,  but  a  low^  degree 
of  literary  qualifications  and  general  information  as  well,  mark  the 
absence  of  that  tone  and  polish  which  rounds  out  and  finishes  up 
the  school  properly  guided  and  trained  by  a  fully  competent  teacher. 

Quite  a  large  nuinoer  of  those  of  more  extended  experience  were 
doing  very  effective  service  in  leading  their  pupils  up  to  the  point 
of  how  to  think,  how  to  investigate  for  themselves,  and  to  search 
for  the  reason,  if  a  reason  there  lie.  Only  b}'  this  character  of  in- 
struction and  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  can  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our.  common  schools  become  self-reliant  and  sound  in  tlie 
elements  of  an  education.  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  I  was  able 
in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  each  school,  to  ofier  such  suggestions 
to  the  teachers  as  I  thought  necessary,  and  words  of  advice  and  en- 
couragement to  the  children,  especially  advising  them  with  reference 
to  their  moral  education,  whicn,  coupled  witn  proper  intellectnal 
attainments,  will  result  in  the  useful  and  honored  citizen. 

Examination  op  Teachers. 

I  have  licensed  one  hundred  and  forty  applicants,  mostly  upon 
the  basis  of  a  written  examination,  in  spelling,  English  grammar^ 
mathematical,  political  and  physical  geography,  United  States  his- 
tory, general  history,  arithmetic  and  civil  government.  In  preparing 
the  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  I  have  studio nslj 
avoided  all  catch  questions,  but  so  framed  that  the  proper  answers 
thereto  would  evince  a  knowledge  of  the  principles. 

I  have  required  fifty  percent,  of  correct  answers  for  a  third  grade 
license,  sixty-five  for  a  second  grade,  and  eighty-five  for  a  first  grade ; 
but  in  no  case  have  I  gmnted  higher  than  a  third  grade  license  to  an 
applicant  without  experience. 
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Methods  of  Examining  Teachers. 

Accepting  your  invitation  for  suggestions  as  to  improvements 
that  may  be  made  in  the  methods  now  employed  in  examining  and 
licensing  teachers,  I  would  say  that  my  opinion  of  the  present  mode 
is  very  unfavorable.  In  the  nrst  place  there  is  no  distinct  standard 
erected  in  the  State,  outside  the  State  Department  and  the  normal 
schools,  by.  which  the  teacher  of  the  Empire  State  can  be  correctly 
measured.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  school  commissioners 
in  the  State,  in  all  probability  no  two  will  erect  the  same  standard ; 
consequently,  since  the  stream  never  rises  higher  than  the  fountaio, 
or  the  average  teacher  seldom  attempts  to  pass  beyond  requirements, 
the  literary  qualifications  of  the  pedagogue  in  this  State  must  be  a 
continually  varying  quantity,  ana  the  cause  of  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  is  liable  to  the  same  degree  of  fluctuation  as  the  years 
go  by.  I  am  led  to  these  conclusions  by  comparison  with  adjoining 
commissioners  and  previous  ones  in  my  own  aistrict.  The  desire  to 
obtain  political  favors  by  granting  licenses  to  those  who  are  not 
strictly  qualified  for  the  profession  is  an  evil  that,  under  the  present 
system,  may  attach  to  some  to  whom  the  tenure  of  office  may  be  of 
vastly  greater  importance  than  the  cause  of  education,  which  thev 
are  under  the  strongest  obli^tions  to  guard  and  cherish  during  their 
entire  term.  To  avoid  all  these,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  all  ques- 
tions which  shall  be  proposed  to  applicants  for  licenses  in  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  proceed,  either  from  the  Regents  or  the  State 
X>epartment ;  that  they  shall  be  of  three  grades,  and  be  issued  semi- 
annually to  all  the  commissioners  in  the  State,  on  the  same  day,  in 
sealed  packages,  to  be  opened  by  said  commissioners  in  the  presence 
of  the  class  on  the  day  set  apart  for  examination ;  that  licenses  shall 
continue  in  force  but  one  year ;  that  the  answers  to  questions 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  treated 
in  Kegents^  examinations  in  the  State ;  that  certificates  be  given 
by  the  same  authority  that  issues  the  questions;  that  the  stand- 
ard of  qualification  be  raised  sufficiently  high,  so  that  the 
boy  and  girl  of  the  meanest  neighborhood  in  the  by-road  regions  of 
our  State  can  be  properly  taught  in  the  elements  that  tend  to  make 
citizenship  a  success.  The  rural  citizen  of  to-day  mainly  received 
his  so-called  education  from  the  common  school,  and  how  much 
knowledge  of  what  constitutes  citizenship,  his  relations  to  the 
State  and  nation,  the  organization  and  machinerv  of  government, 
does  this  graduate  of  the  common  school  possess  i  But  a  very  small 
part  of  what  is  properly  due  him  from  the  money  expended  for  his 
education,  and  the  gooa  intent  of  those  that  have  been  fostering 
the  interests  of  public  education  in  our  State.  But  give  to  the 
common  schools  a  properly  trained  and  enlightened  class  of 
teachers,  and  the  generation  of  men  and  women  that  shall  come 
out  from  those  schools  will  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  an 
honor  to  the  State. 
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Apportionment  of  Public  Moneys. 

There  is  an  evil  that  I  have  discovered  in  talking  with  trustees 
and  patrons  of  many  of  the  schools  of  this  county.  I  find  a 
chronic  impression,  that  if  the  school  is  small,  anybody  is  good 
enough  to  teach  it.  And  this  generally  means  that  the  applicant 
who  offers  to  teach  for  the  least  compensation,  nearly  regardless  of 

?ualifications,  will  be  the  acceptable  one  in  that  district.  The  people 
ear  the  tax  gatherer,  consequently  the  public  money  must  foot  the 
bill  for  teachers'  wages  during  the  twenty-eight  weeks,  if  possible. 
It* seems  very  easy  to  trace  the  connection  between  this  policy  con- 
stantly pursued  on  the  part  of  a  school  district,  and  the  condition 
of  education  emanating  from  a  school  thus  persistently  treated.  I 
think  I  can  readily  discover  the  difference  in  the  general  character 
of  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  who  treat  their  school  interests  in 
this  manner,  and  one  where  a  more  liberal  policy  is  displayed  to- 
ward the  educational  welfare  of  their  children.  Thus  we  see  that 
a  penurious  people,  and  a  trustee  elected  in  the  same  interest,  can 
successfully  block  the  wheels  of  popular  education  as  at  present 
organized.  1  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  raising  the  balance  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  from  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district  as  at  present,  an  equitable  sum  be  raised,  either  in  each 
town  or  county,  which  shall  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the 
moneys  now  raised  by  State  tax  for  educational  purf>oses,  to  pay 
duly  qualified  teachers  a  proper  compensation  for  their  services. 
That  said  moneys  be  collected  at  the  same  time  the  State  tax  is 
gathered,  and  apportioned  to  the  several  districts  on  the  basis  of 
total  attendance  alone.  Under  this  arrangement,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  districts  that  have  been  satisfied  with  the  poorest 
teachers  because  they  cost  the  least,  under  the  present  system, 
would  be  anxious  applicants  for  the  best  under  the  new,  thus  tend- 
ing to  elevate  educational  influences  among  that  class  of  districts. 

Institutes. 

I  regard  the  teachers'  institute  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  educational  machinery  of  the  State,  if  all  the  teachers  of  the 
county  could  be  in  attendance  during  the  entire  session.  There 
being  no  compulsory  force  to  bring  them  in,  ^  large  share  of 
those  who  teach  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  decide  not  to 
attend,  for  reasons  of  a  personal  nature^  Hence  the  good  results  of 
the  institute  do  not  reach  all  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  or^n- 
ized.  There  are  so  many  of  the  young  teachers  who  have  received 
most,  if  not  all,  their  education  at  the  district  school,  where  the 
best  methods  are  not  always  adopted,  that  there  seems  a  necessity 
for  providing  instruction  of  the  character  afforded  by  a  properly 
organized  and  conducted  institute,  so  that  these  young  teachers  may 
learn  how,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  train,  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
young  minds  committed  to  their  care.  It  would  seem  but  jnst  to 
the  interests  of  education,  if  the  power  that  provides  the  means 
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for  the  benoiit  of  those  who  need  it,  should  make  it  compulsory 
upon  all  teachers  to  attend  when  institutes  are  organized  in  their 
districts. 

Normal  Schools. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  impressions  of  the  people 
in  this  district,  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools  for 
accomplishing  the  work  for  which  they  were  designed  when  estab- 
lished, I  find  no  dissenting  voice.  But  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  parents  who  intend  their  children  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  to  enter  them  for  the  course  prescribed  at  the  normal 
schools.  There  are,  however,  but  few  normal  graduates  at  present 
in  this  county.  The  continued  demand  of  the  west  for  our 
State  normal  graduates,  at  salaries  larger  than  we  are  willing  to 
pay,  keeps  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools  from  being  felt  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  State  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  pay  the  prices  the  we^t  will  give,  and  keep  our  best  teach- 
ers at  home.  The  fact  seems  plain,  that  the  State  of  New  York 
is  gratuitously  educating  a  band  of  teachers  who  are  continually 
drifting  from  the  Empire  State  to  the  prairies  of  the  west. 

Cook  Academy. 

This  institution,  located  in  the  village  of  Havana,  in  this  county, 
has  ample  accommodations  for  a  large  number  of  students,  and  is 
supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances  for  a  iirst- 
class  school.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  A.  C.  Hill, 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  It  is  at  present  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  The  debt  which  had  rested  upon  it  so  long 
and  so  heavily  is  at  last  liquidated,  and  last  commencement  was  a 
day  of  great  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  academy, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  last  dollar  of  indebtedness  had 
been  provided  for  and  funds  raised  to  put  the  property  in  good 
repair.  From  a  pei*sonaI  examination  or  many  of  the  students,  I 
find  that  thev  do  credit  to  the  institution  that  has  thus  honored 
them. 

School    Supervision. 

1  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  as  complete  a 
system  of  school  supervision  as  it  is  possible  to  establish,  and  that 
the  relations  between  commissioners  and  teachers  shall  be  closer 
than  they  are  or  can  be  under  the  present  system.  To  accomplish 
these  ends,  I  deem  it  advisable  that  commissioners  be  compelled  to 
visit  all  the  schools  of  their  districts  at  least  once  in  each  term. 
That  tliev  shall  be  empowered  to  call  the  teachers  of  each  town  to- 
gether once  in  each  mouth  during  the  time  schools  are  in  session, 
for  a  drill  in  methods,  for  advice  in  matters  pertaining  to  school 
ditiiculties,  and  for  an  interchange  of  opinion  with  reference  to 
school  topics.     Also,  to  hold  two  general  conventions  annually,  em- 
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bracing  all  the  teachers  of  the  connty,  for  the  purpoee  of  general 
consultation  as  to  methods  and  means  for  accomplishing  educational 
resnlts. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  courtesies  extended, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

A.  C.  HUFF, 

School  Commissioner. 
Watkins,  December  15,  1880. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  I  herewith  forward  my  statistical  report  for  the  school 
commissioner  district  of  the  county  of  Seneca;  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  would  respectfully  report  as  follows  under  the  several 
heads  required  by  the  Department. 

This  commissioner  district  comprises  ten  towns,  and  is  divided 
into  106  school  districts,  ninety-two  of  which  are  wholly  within 
the  county,  and  fourteen  of  which  are  joint.  Of  the  fourteen  joint 
districts,  four  have  school-houses  in  my  commissioner  district,  and, 
consequently,  together  with  the  ninety-two  schools  in  the  county, 
come  under  my  especial  supervision. 

Four  of  the  districts  of  the  county  are  union  free  school  dis- 
tricts, organized  as  follows :  District  No.  1,  Waterloo,  and  district 
No.  1,  Seneca  Falls,  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature ;  district  No.  1, 
Ovid,  and  district  No.  14,  Covert,  under  the  general  law. 

Of  the  remaining  districts,  No.  2,  of  Waterloo,  No.  2,  of  Fay- 
ette, and  No.  6,  of  Lodi,  village  schools,  and  employing  two  or 
more  teachers  each,  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  greatly  increased  in 
efficiency  if  also  organized  as  union  free  schools. 

I  have  formally  visited  every  school  in  my  commissioner  district 
at  least  once  during  the  year,  the  great  majority  of  them  twice,  and 
have  also  made  many  informal  visits  to  schools  where  I  deemed  it 
necessary,  of  which  I  kept  no  record.  The  whole  number  of  visits 
recorded  is  182.  From  these  visits  and  from  information  obtained 
in  the  several  neighborhoods,  from  people  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
terested in  the  schools,  I  am  prepared  to  report  that  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  has  much  improved  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  more  interest  is  taken  in  the  schools  by 
patrons  and  tax  payei*s  of  the  several  districts  than  formerly.  This 
•  interest  is  evidenced  particularly  by  an  unusual  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  established  reputation  and  capability,  at  fair  wages. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  report  that  the  greatest  hindrance  I 
have  experienced  in  the  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  our  schools 
is  the  inability  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  really  competent 
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and  skillful  teachers  to  fill  the  136  positions  in  the  coanty,  and  the 
consequent  necessit}^  of  being  compelled  to  license  a  number  of 
teachers  whose  work  is  not  np  to  the  standard  desired. 

I  found,  in  tr\j  first  series  of  visits,  that  in  the  rural  schools,  es- 
pecially, the  common  mistake  was  made  of  teaching  too  much  arith- 
metic and  too  little  of  any  thing  else ;  the  result  being  that  many 
pnpils  of  really  tine  mathematical  acquirements  could  not  compose 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  were  deficient  in  reading,  spelling,  the 
use  of  capital  letters,  and  elementary  punctuation,  and  have  no  fur- 
ther idea  of  geography  than  the  most  superficial  text-book  training. 
In  order  to  reUiedy  this  in  part,  I  have  taken  up  some  one  of  these 
points,  and  have  made  it  a  specialty,  at  each  of  my  series  of  visits  to 
the  schools  of  the  county,  and  have  also  endeavored  to  make  some 
one  class  of  instruction,  in  which  I  found  teachers  deficient,  promi- 
nent in  institute  work. 

X)uring  my  term  of  office,  our  institutes  have  been  very  largely 
attended,  and  have  done  the  educational  interests  of  the  county 
much  good.  I  have  especially  noticed  the  effect  of  their  work,  in 
my  visits  of  the  past  summer,  in  the  great  improvement  in  teach- 
ing primary  reading  and  primary  geography,  and  in  the  greater 
attention  paid  to  the  health  of  pupils  by  a  majority  of  teachers. 

Public  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  these 
institutes,  and  while  I  consider  them  indispensable  until  something 
better  is  made  to  take  their  place,  in  my  opinion,  the  practical  results 
obtained  must  largely  depend  upon  the  direction  given,  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  them,  by  the  several  commissioners,  it  being  their 
duty  to  know  and  understand  the  wants  of  their  own  districts  better 
than  the  instructors  sent  by  the  Department  can  know  them.  I 
also  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ^Department,  and  our  educational 
interests,  generally,  would  be  the  gainer,  were  the  best  of  our  local 
teachers  employed  in  institute  work  in  their  several  localities.  There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  among  teachers,  and  among  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  also,  that  a  four  weeks'  normal  class  in  each  county  or 
commissioner  district  would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system  of 
institutes,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  better  results  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  expended  could  be  obtained  by  such  classes. 

There  are  at  present  among  the  161  persons  licensed  to  teach  in 
this  county,  138  licensed  by  me,  17  holding  State  certificates,  and 
six  holding  normal  school  diplomas  None  of  the  State  certificates 
were  obtained  under  the  present  system  of  examination,  all  having 
been  granted  under  the  old  system  of  recommendation. 

1  have  mainly  pursued  the  system  of  written  examination,  and 
have  established  the  rule  of  attaching  a  printed  slip  to  each  certifi- 
cate, on  which  is  given  the  per  cent,  ^passed  upon  examination  by 
the  teacher. 

I  have,  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  established  the  rule  that  all  ap- 
plicants shall  appear  at  the  public  examinations,  aud  submit  to  the 
same  test,  experience  having  taught  me  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  applicant  for  private  examination  is  poorly  qualified.     I  have 
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»i  iuriiit^iing  skilled  teachers  for  our  common  schools. 
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apparatus,  while  the  ability  of  its  principal  and  the  efficient  aid 
rendered  by  his  corps  of  teachers  are  shown  by  tlte  proficiency  of 
the  papils  in  their  several  studies  and  in  their  advanced  thought, 
demonstrating  t^at  the  tendency  of  the  scliool  has  been  to  edtccate 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Seneca  Falls  union  free  school,  Prof.  E.  B.  Fancher,  prin- 
cipal, is  comparatively  young,  but  already  shows  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  Organized  a  few  years  ago  from  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
lot  of  village  schools  consolidated  into  one  district,  the  energy  of  its 
local  board,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  citizens,  have  placed 
it  far  up  in  the  rank  oi  graded  schools,  and  I  prophesy  for  it  a 
brilliant  future. 

The  Ovid  union  school.  Prof.  Wm.  L.  Hyde,  principal,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  a  source  of  much  priae  to  the  citizens 
of  that  village.  I  know  of  no  other  village  of  its  size  having  a 
school  that  is  its  equal. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  report  that  I  have  commenced  a  new 
work  in  this  county,  viz.:  That  of  sending  written  examinations  to 
the  advanced  classes'  of  the  common  schools. 

The  first  of  the  series  was  given  at  the  close  of  last  summer 
term,  and  resulted  far  better  than  had  been  my  most  sanguine  hopes 
for  its  success. 

I  receive  about  sixteen  hundred  papers  from  the  different  schools, 
the  greater  number  of  which  show  the  required  seventy-five  per 
cent.  The  only  drawback  that  I  have  so  far  encountered  is  the  im- 
mense amount  of  extra  work  thrown  upon  the  commissicftiers  by  this 
method.  I  shall,  however,  try  the  same  again  this  winter,  and  shall 
then  be  able  to  analyze  the  result  closer  by  comparison. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  courtesy  shown  me  by  it,  and  for  the  prompt  and 
business-like  manner  in  which  all  communications  have  been 
answered. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  H.  STOUT, 

School  Commiasioner. 

Fabhbb  Villaok,  December  15,  18S0. 


STEUBEN  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sib. — From  the  tone  of  a  circular  received  from  the  Department, 
judging  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  author,  I  most  respectfully 
submit  the  following  special  report : 

This  commissioner  district  contains  an  area  of  700  square  miles, 
with  a  surface  so  inconveniently  uneven,  that  it  is  a  long  and  unin- 
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viting  journey,  even  in  the  summer,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  161 
school-houses  that  promiscuously  dot  its  terra  firma  ;  but  ia  the 
winter  many  of  the  more  elevated  houses  become  "  suow-bound/ 
and  then  the  journey  is  exceedingly  lon^  and  extrqpoely  uninviting. 
Impassable  hills,  too,  and  unapproachable  gorges,  often  make  it  ad- 
visable to  travel  a  long,  roundabout  way  of  several  miles  to  get  from 
one  school-house  to  another,  which,  had  the  country  been  smoothed 
over,  could  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes.  Hence,  you  will  see  that 
the  temptation  to  visit  each  school  frequently  is  more  easily  resisted 
than  would  be  the  case  were  they  more  conveniently  located.  How- 
ever, I  have  visited  every  school,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
at  least  once,  and  nearly  all  oi  them  twice,  during  the  last  echool 
year ;  having  made  292  visits. 

'  From  those  visits,  had  I  failed  to  notice  any  thing  worthy  of 
commendation,  nor  observed  any  thing  deserving  criticism,  my  time 
and  pains  would  both  have  been  poorly  paid.     It  is  not  ray  parpose 
in  this  report  to  compliment  what  I  found  good^  nor  to  "white- 
wash "  what  appeared  bad  ;  though  by  so  doing  I  might  be  consid- 
ered a  better  fellow,  and  also  escape  many  un(k>veted  '^  blessings." 
The  thoughtless  school-boy  of  to-day  is  the  reflecting  business  man 
of  to-morrow ;  and  if  true  to  his  own  conviction,  when  considering 
^^  what  might  have  been,"  he  will  dance  on  the  graves  of  the  memo- 
ries of  flattering  school  teachers  and   school  oflicers  with  savage 
delight.     The  memory  of  time  wasted  in  school,  and  unpracti^ 
and  unthorough  instruction,  are  too  painful  to  me  to  wish  to  impose 
upon  the  school  children  of  to-day  that  kind  pf  instruction.    There- 
fore, I  shall  condemn  what  appears  to  me  to  be  inefficient  in  onr 
school  system,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  suggest  pirns  for  its  ameliora- 
tion.    1  find  that  most  teachers  lack  either  thoroughness,  energy, 
system,  or  discipline;  or,  to  "  boil  it  down,"  few  have  a  heart  in  the 
work.  But  how  can  one  wed  a  profession  (?)  which  paj'son  an  average 
but  $5  a  week  with  which  to  board  and  clothe  himself,  and  with  toe 
beautiful  vision  of  old  age  and  an  almshouse  in  the  future  ?    To  be 
thorougldy  in  earnest  under  such  circumstances  requires  the  spirit 
of  a  missionary  and  the  desire  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  urchins  before 
old  age  catches   him.      The  prevailing  idea  with  trustees,  in  en- 
gaging a  teacher,  seems  to  be  to  hire  as  cheap  a  teacher  as  possible, 
regardless  of  the  teacher's  qualification,  and  the  teacher,  as  a  matter 
of  logical  reasoning,  adopts  the  principle,   poor  pay,  poor  teach. 
Many  of  the  districts  do  not  raise  a  cent  of  tax  for  teachers^  wages, 
and  I  have  known  trustees  to  forfeit  part  of  their  public  money 
rather  than  continue  the  school  bej^ond  the  twenty-eight  weeks,  or 
pay   the   teacher   reasonable   wages.     I   am   of   the   opinion  that 
teachers'  wages,  like  the  wages  of  other  laborers  and  the  price  of 
commodities,  are  subject  to  the  principle  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  that  the  school  commissioner  is  partly  responsible  tor  their 
reduction.     There  are  usually  several  applicants  for  each  school,  and 
the  trustee  lets  the  school  to  the  lowest  bidder.    Now,  the  nearer 
the  number  of  persons  licensed  to  teach  con*esponds  to  the  number 
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of  teachers  the  schools  demand  at  the  same  time,  the  less  chance 
there  is  for  under  bidding.  This  commissioner  district  requires  196 
teachers  to  teach  its  schools;  359  different  teachers  have  taught 
during  some  past  of  the  year ;  consequently  there  is  a  reserve  force 
almost  equal  in  number  to  those  engaged  in  actual  service.  Not- 
withstanding this  excess  of  teachers,  tlicre  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  licensed  since  I  have  been  in  office.  During  the  fall, 
I  only  gave  certificates  to  12  inexperienced  teachers. 

My  plan  is  to  license  none  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
only  such  as  possess  a  good  education  in  the  common  branches. 
The  practice  of  granting  licenses  ^*  at  wholesale ''  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  inexperienced  teacners  in  the  schools  all  the  time,  and  at  such 
low  pay  that  they  have  no  idea  of  continuing  in  the  business  only 
until  "something  bettor  turns  up." 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  thorough,  systematic  teaching,  I  believe 
to  be  want  of  classification.  From  that  want  one-half  of  the  pupils' 
time  in  school  is  wasted,  and  on  leaving  school,  his  knowleoge  of 
that  which  he  has  pretended  to  study  is  very  limited.  When  we 
consider  that  the  common  school  is  the  academy  and  the  university 
to  the  large  majority  of  youth,  it  is  a  wonder  that  so  little  interest  is 
taken  in  the  common  school.  In  this  commissioner  district,  the 
number  of  recitations  on  an  average,  which  each  teacher  hears  daily, 
is  twenty-seven.  Dividing  six  hours,  less  twenty  minutes,  the  time 
for  two  recesses,  by  twenty- seven,  the  number  of  recitations,  and 
we  have  about  twelve  minutes  average  time  for  each  class. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  do  justice  to  a  school  with 
such  limited  time  in  which  to  conduct  recitations.  But  whose  fault 
is  it  that  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  classes)  As  a  general  thing 
the  teacher.  He  wishes  to  please  both  pupils  and  patrons ;  and  to 
realize  that  desire  he  often  sacrifices  his  better  judgment.  There 
are  usually  in  school  some  largo  boys  who  study  nothing  hut  arith- 
metic ;  they  are  able  to  advance  faster  than  those  who  have  more 
studies,  so  the  teacher  forms  an  extra  class  for  them.  Some,  by  ir- 
regular attendance,  get  behind  their  classes,  and  the  teacher  not 
wishing  to  have  thorn  go  over  matter  they  do  not  understand,  nor 
dodiring  to  retard  the  remainder  of  the  class  in  their  progress,  makes 
another  class.  Others,  from  the  advice  of  friends  or  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  teacher,  who  has  a  desire  to  exhibit  his  learning  in  a 
particular  study,  take  up  some  academic  branch.  Hence  still  another 
class.  Not  a  few  come  to  school  with  text-books  of  different  author- 
ship from  those  used  in  the  school.  The  teacher,  rather  than  reject 
those  books  and  take  the  chances  of  displeasing  the  pupil  or  his 
parents,  prefers  to  disregard  the  law  of  the  State,  and  also  add  an- 
other recitation  to  his  already  crowded  programma  From  those,  as 
well  as  from  other  causes,  the  teacher  multiplies  his  classes  and  di- 
vides his  power  to  do  justice  to  the  school.  It  is  the  number  oi 
recitations,  not  the  number  of  pupils,  which  takes  up  the  teachers' 
time.  A  large  class  is  as  quickly  heard  as  a  small  one.  The  aver- 
age number  of  reading  classes,  excluding  primer,  in  this  district,  is 
five,  with  less  than  five  pupils  to  a  class;  and  it  is  the  practice  to 
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read  the  story  tlirongh,  though  by  so  doing  it  infringes  on  the  time 
of  the  next  recitation. 

In  arithmetic  the  average  is  also  five  classes  to  the  school,  with 
less  than  fonr  membevs  to  the  class;  and  all  other *cl asses  have  to 
"  run  on  the  wild  cat  plan  "  to  arithnnetic.  The  want  of  classifica- 
tion is  also  greatly  felt  in  another  respect. 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  child  what  he  shall  stndy.  Many 
attend  school  for  a  whole  term  without  studying  any  thing  besidea 
arithmetic.  There  is  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  in  calling  some 
of  our  schools  grammar  schools;  but  there  would  be  none  in  Tiara- 
ing  our  district  schools  arithmetic  Schools.  Every  other  study  is 
sacrificed  to  arithmetic.  Yet  the  great  object  in  devouring  the  book 
seems  to  be,  to  get  the  answer  to  the  "sums."  The  pupil  studies 
arithmetic  from  the  time  he  enters  school  until  he  leaves  school.  It 
is  an  important  study,  but  there  are  other  branches  just  as  important, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  tieglected  for  arithmetic.  Three-fourths 
of  the  scholars  in  the  schools  subject  to  my  visitation  are  studying 
arithmetic;  one-third  pursuing  the  study  of  geography,  and  but  one- 
tenth  reciting  grammar.  Our  common  schools  should  e:ive  the 
children  a  fair  education  in  aU  the  common  branches,  instead  of  a 
smattering  in  one  or  two  of  them.  The  cost  to  the  State  would  not 
be  any  more,  and  the  State  ought  to  demand  that  the  very  best  re- 
sults shall  come  from  its  investment.  That  th^ pupil  shciU  pursue 
qU  the  common  branches  and  that  he  shall  aUena  school. 

In  my  opinion,  tlie  State  should  establish  a  grade  for  common 
schools,  and  adopt  a  course  of  stud3\  That  plan  has  already  been 
discussed  in  some  localities  and  even  experimented  upon  with  suc- 
cess. But  what  is  needed  is  that  the  State  take  hold  of  the  matter. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  grade  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
knows  any  thing  in  regard  to  the  unclassification  of  our  schools. 

A  grade  would  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  classes,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  time  for  each  recitation,  ana  enlarging  the  teachers' 
ability  to  instruct  the  class.  The  pupil  would  be  obliged  to  take 
up  each  study  in  the  course,  and  on  graduation  he  would  possess  a 
good  common  school  education,  instead  of  a  spattering  in  one  or 
two  studies.  The  principle  of  promotion  would  incite  each  scholar 
to  do  his  best  and  stand  well  in  his  clasps,  that  he  might  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  and  be  raised  to  a  higher  grade  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  would  encourage  regular  attendance,  because  by  ab- 
sence one  would  get  behind  in  his  classes  and  be  unable  to  pass  the 
the  examination  necessary  to  promotion.  It  would  be  the  means  of 
continuing  the  same  teacher  longer  in  the  same  school ;  the  fre- 
quent change  of  whom  is  a  great  injury  to  our  schools.  It  would 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  teachers  more  systotnatic,  thorough, 
practical  in  their  work.  And  it  would  be  the  means  of  securins:  a 
uniform  system  of  text-books  in  the  schools,  which  now  does  not  exist. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  adoption  of  tlie  graded  system  in 
village  schools,  formerly  known  as  district  schools,  substantiates  all 
that  is  claimed  will  result  to  our  common  schools  by  its  adoption. 
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In  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  public  money.  I  believe  that 
:iie  number  of  teacherti  employed,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
^f  scholars  should  be  the  onlf/  basis  for  dividing  the  money.  That 
he  district  quotas  should  be  distributed  as  n0w,  and  the  principal 
ipportionment  should  be  subject  to  the  average  attendance.  The 
jDject  of  the  State  in  educatmg  the  children  is  for  self-protection. 
The  more  children  who  are  brought  into  the  schools,  and  the  better 
they  are  educated,  the  more  fully  is  the  object  of  the  State  realized. 

Therefore  the  money  should  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
s:et  the  greatest  number  ot  children  in  school,  and  educate  them. 
The  impression  prevails  now  that  a  district  draws  the  most,  or 
Qearly  all,  of  ita  money  from  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
living  in  the  district,  and  most  of  those  living  in  the  different  districts, 
who  do  not  send  to  school,  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  school ; 
uot  knowing,  nor  seeming  to  care  whether  the  children  attend  school 
or  not.  But  if  the  amount  of  money  the  district  receives  depends 
upon  the  average  daily  attendance  at  school,  every  tax  payer  will 
take  an  interest  in  seeing  that  every  child  is  in  school.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dollars  and  cents  with  him.  The  apportionment  of  money 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  sdiool  age  residing  in  the 
district  has  no  particular  merit  in  it  as  I  can  see,  and  has  no  tend- 
ency to  increase  the  attendance  at  school.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  school  in  this  district  is  considerably  less  than  one-half 
of  the  number  registered  ;  and  in  many  districts  it  is  not  one-fourth 
of  those  of  school  age. 

The  amount  of  library  money  apportioned  to  this  district  the  last 
year  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-tnree  dollars  and  nineteen  cents 
($293.19),  of  which  $224.20  is  reported  as  being  paid  toward  teach- 
ers* wages.  It  needs  no  comment  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned 
whether  such  special  apportionment  should  be  longer  made. 

The  alteration  of  district  boundaries,  it  seems  to  me,  is  no  part  of 
a  school  commissioner's  work.  It  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
duties  of  supervisor.  When  the  commissioner  is  called  upon  to 
make  a  change  in  the  boundaries  of  a  district  he  has  two  sides  to 
deal  With,  and  he  is  almost  sure  to  make  enemies  with  one  side  or 
the  other ;  which  injures  him  in  his  official  capacity.  The  motives 
of  the  applicant  in  desiring  the  change  are  often  deceptive  and  an 
imposition  upon  the  commissioner. 

The  supervisor  living  in  the  same  town  of  the  applicant  would 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  know  whether  the  change  should  be 
made  than  the  school  commissioner  would  have.  The  records  of 
district  boundaries  have  been  altered  so  much,  lost  or  destroyed, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  correct  boundary  in  any  ot  the 
clerks'  otKces. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  for  an  insignificant  school  commis- 
sioner to  criticise  any  of  the  acts  of  that  august  body,  tlie  State 
Legislature,  but  the  more  they  tinker  with  jthe  school  law,  the 
more  complicated  and  ambiguous  they  make  it.  The  acts  in 
regard  to  "compulsory  education  "  and  ''  uniformity  of  text-books" 
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are  both  nnpractical  and  dead-letters ;  Deither  of  the  acts  are  in  force 
in  this  district,  nor  can  tliey  be  enforced  as  they  now  are.  Not  a 
single  trustee  reports  the  enforcement  of  the  former  act,  though 
there  are  manv  of  thfe  prescribed  a^e  in  every  town  wh*>  do  not 
attend  school  at  all,  and  the  multiplicity  of  text-books  is  as  great 
as  ever.  That  both  acts  should  be  so  plain  and  practical  that  they 
can  be  easily  enforced,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt.  So  long  as  the 
State  taxes  itself  for  the  support  of  schools  to  decrease  pauperism 
and  crime,  and  so  long  as  eaucation  has  that  effect,  those  children 
who  do  not  choose  to  attend  school  should  be  compelled  to  attend. 
Since  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  would  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  an  act. 

The  teachers'  institute  has  done  much  toward  advancing  the 
standard  of  education  in  this  district.  Those  teachers  who  have 
attended  the  institute  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better 
teachers  must  necessarily  become  such.  The  great  fault  is,  that 
they  are  not  generally  largely  attended.  If  the  attendance  were 
made  compulsory,  by  some  means,  the  result  on  the  schools  would 
be  fi^reat.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  discontinuing  teachers-  classes  in 
academies  and  in  academic  departments  of  union  schools,  and  have 
a  four  weeks'  institute,  in  the  summer,  during  vacations.  At  the 
close  of  the  institute  have  an  examination  conducted  by  the  in- 
structors and  the  commissioners,  on  the  work  done  at  the  institute. 
That  to  be  the  only  examination  held  for  license  to  teach  winter 
schools.  The  general  impression  concerning  institutes  is  not  favor- 
able to  them.  It  is  because  the  parties  expressing  themselves  on 
that  subject  know  very  little  about  them.  The  time  was  when  the 
institute  invited  criticism.  Justice  demands  that  that  criticism 
should  give  place  to  commendation.  The  last  institute  conducted 
in  this  county,  with  Professors  Kennedy  and  Lantry  as  instructors, 
was  a  success.  The  work  was  practical  and  systematic.  Just  what 
we  need  for  our  common  schools. 

I  am  emphatically  a  friend  to  the  normal  schools.  S(»me  of  the 
best  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  are  normal  graduates.  I  do  not 
meet  many  of  those  teachers,  but  such  as  I  do  meet  are  doing  good 
work.  Teaching  is,  or  should  be,  a  profession  as  much  as  the  prac 
tice  of  theology,  medicine  or  law  is,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
special  schools  for  those  professions^  it  is  for  that  of  teaching  also. 
If  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  it  is  also 
for  its  interest  to  see  that  teachers  are  well  qualified.  I  wish  that 
there  were  more  normal  teachers  in  this  district. 

Believing  that  this  report  is  already  sufficiently  lengthy  to  satisfy 
your  urgent  request,  I  will  not  weary  your  patience  longer  by 
extending  it  further. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HORATIO  GUINNIP, 

School  Commissioner, 
Hammondspoet,  Novemher  26, 1880. 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  your  requirement,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mv  district  comprises  19  towns,  which  are  divided  into  219  school 
districts,  212  having  school-houses  in  this  county. 

There  are  7  union  schools,  -viz. :  No.  1,  Addison,  in  which  7 
teachers  are  employed  ;  No.  2,  Campbell,  4  teachers  ;  No.  1,  Erwin, 
4 ;  No.  1,  Woodhnll,  3 ;  No.  5,  Troupsburgh,  2  ;  No.  9,  Corning, 
and  7,  Horncllsville,  are  organized  by  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Corning  employing  18  and  Horuellsvillc  24  teachers.  Academic 
departments  arc  sustained  in  all  f)ut  Campbell  and  Troupsburgh. 
Of  the  common  school  districts  that  employ  more  than  one  teacher. 
No.  1,  Canisteo,  employs  6;  No.  2,  Greenwood,  3;  No.  3,  Canis- 
teo,  2;  No.  3,  Campbell,  2;  No.  6,  Erwin,  2;  No.  2,  Erwin,  2; 
No.  13,  Corning,  2;  No.  6,  Cameron,  2.  First-class  schools  are 
maintained  in  all  of  these  from  30  to  40  weeks  in  the  year. 

The  remaining  197  districts  employ  but  one  teacher,  except  No. 
2,  Lindley,*  whicli  has  two  branch  schools,  and  No.  4,  Lindley,  and 
No.  7,  Corning,  each  one. 

The  only  change  in  districts,  during  the  year,  is  the  formation  of 
No.  7,  Erwin. 

Since  October  1,  No.  10,  Campbell,  has  been  formed  and  Nos.  11 
and  3,  Cameron,  consolidated. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  school  buildings,  several  hav- 
ing been  repaired  and  reseated  ;  and  can  probably  report  next  year 
several  new  buildings  now  contemphited,  some  of  them  already 
commenced. 

The  number  of  teachers  has  for  some  years  been  decreasing, 
while  the  quality  has  very  much  improved.  Those  who  hold  third 
grade  certificates  now  are  better  qualified  as  a  class  tiian  second 
grade  teachers  were  four  years  ago.  A  large  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers attend  the  union  schools  and  the  better  class  of  district  schools  to 
prepare  for  their  work,  and  special  pains  is  taken  to  give  them  the 
instruction  and  assistance  thev  need. 

We  have  a  district  association  that  meets  semi-annually,  and  the 
attendance  has  in  no  case  been  less  than  200  at  the  last  four  meet- 
ings, and  as  high  as  250.  The  district  is  so  large,  being  about  60 
miles  by  the  shortest  roads  east  and  west,  and  from  20  to  30  miles 
north  and  Sduth,  that  it  is  difficult  for  all  to  attend  each  meeting  ; 
therefore,  to  acc(»mmodate  the  two  extremes,  meetings  are  held 
alternately  at  Addison  or  Corning  in  the  eastern  part,  and  Canisteo 
or  Horneilsville  in  the  western  part. 

The  county  institute  is  always  a  success,  which  with  such  men  as 
Lantry,  Kennedy,  Pooler,  Johonnot,  Post,  as  instructors,  cannot  be 
otherwise. 
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I  hold  an  examination  in  each  town  in  April,  and  again  in  Octo- 
ber, each  year,  and  as  a  rule  do  not  renew  a  license  without  an 
examination,  requiring^  the  applicant  to  show  some  iraproveraent  in 
order  to  sustain  his  grade.  A  person  who  cannot  pass  a  better 
examination  after  an  experience  of  six  months  or  a  year  is  not  likely 
to  succeed ;  and  teachers  knowing  that  they  will  be  required  to  do 
better  each  time,  prepare  for  it,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory.  Most 
of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  during  the  j'car,  have 
had  some  experience,  but  few  who  never  taught  having  applied 
for  a  license,  atid  the  number  of  experienced  teachers  employed 
for  this  winter  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  better  teachers,  and  T  receive 
more  applications  from  trustees  to  recommend  competent  persons 
than  I  can  supply.  As  a  result  of  this  a  large  number  of  teachers 
are  now  studying  to  prepare  themselves  to  fill  these  places  — 12 
having  gone  to  normal  schools,  a  larger  number  than  I  ever  before 
recommended  at  one  time. 

There  are  so  many  teachers  employed  in  the  district  (280),  and 
distributed  over  so  large  a  territory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  visit 
them  all  during  the  terms  of  school ;  but  I  have  met  them  several 
times  at  examinations,  associations  and  institute,  during  the  year, 
besides  about  130  in  their  schools,  and  I  think  there  is  not  a  more 
intelligent,  faithful,  energetic  class  of  teachers  in  any  district  of  the 
State. 

The  future  of  the  schools  in  this  county  looks  bright,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  see  in  a  few  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  progression,  each 
district  provided  with  a  comfortable  and  pleasant  school  room,  and 
a  competent  teacher,  who  will  stay  at  least  a  year  in  a  school,  many 
districts  having  reached  this  point  already. 

Steuben  county  should  be  divided  into  four  districts,  which  will 
give  each  commissioner  8  towns  and  about  100  schools,  as  many  as 
one  man  can  consistently  look  after. 

Thanking  the  Department  for  past  favors, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

R,  H.  WILLIAMS, 
School  Govi'/nissioner, 

LiNDLEY,  December  15,  1880. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY  — First  DisTRiOT. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sib.  —  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  and  according  to  my 
invariable  custom,  and  in  addition  to  the  legal  abstracts  of  the  an- 
nual reports  of  trustees,  I  herewith  transmit  a  general  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  several  schools,  and  educational  interests,  under 
my  supervision. 
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The  number  of  Fchool  districts,  as  shown  by  trustees'  reports  and 
by  the  records  in  the  various  town  clerks'  offices,  is  sixty-two.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  and  teaching  at  the  time  all  the  schools 
ire  in  session  is  eighty-five.  Some  of  the  trustees  still  cling  to  the 
ibenrd  practice  ot  changing  instructors  from  two  to  three  tiniea 
jrearly,  even  when  having  barely  sufficient  time,  in  which  school  is 
taught,  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  money.  My 
idvice  in  all  such  cases  is  that  the  school  be  opened  on  the  first  day 
>f  September,  and  to  continue  the  same  without  interruption  or 
changing  teachers,  to  the  end  of  their  school  year.  I  am  glad  to 
note  a  change  in  this  direction,  which  is  proving  highly  beneficial  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

I  have  endeavored  to  visit  all  the  schools  at  least  twice  during  the 
^ear ;  and,  in  several  instances,  many  more  times  than  that.  The 
different  periods  at  which  the  sessions  begin,  and  the  unequal  lengths 
of  time  taught  in  each  school,  make  the  labors  of  the  commissioner 
in  his  visitations  more  unprofitable  and  burdensome  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  provided  the  trustees  were  compelled  to  begin 
the  school  work  all  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  at  least,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  legal  school  year. 

The  teachers  are  not  forewarned  of  the  time  of  my  visits.  I  sel- 
dom allow  them  to  call  up  any  classes,  or  to  introduce  any  exercises, 
which  are  not  indicated  upon  the  regular  daily  programme.  In  this 
way,  I  am  enabled  to  properly  judge  of  the  instructor's  ability  to 
impart  knowledge,  his  tact  to  organize  and  manage,  his  power  to 
control  his  pupils  and  his  methods  of  giving  instruction  andof  main- 
taining discipline ;  and,  by  means  of  a  few  pointed  questions,  per- 
tinent to  the  subjects  under  consideration,  I  seldom  fail  to  ascertain 
the  true  progress  which  the  pupils  are  making,  as  well  as  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  real  value  of  the  teacher  as  an  instructor. 

In  most  cases,  thei^e  visits  are  attended  with  valuable  results.  If 
the  teacher  is  doing  good  work,  as  shown  by  the  general  condition 
of  tlie  school,  he  is  commended  and  encouraged.  If  either  his  method, 
manner,  order,  organization,  discipline,  or  management  is  defective, 
or  erroneous,  he  is  kindly  admonished  of  the  faults,  and  shown  how 
the  work  should  be  properl}'^  done.  As  a  rule,  all  suggestions  and 
advice  are  received  in  the  same  kind  spirit  in  which  they  are  given, 
and  general!/ put  in  practice. 

I  recall  an  incident  C(t'  a  young  teacher,  who  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  engaged  in  what  she  really  thought  was  the  best  and  only 
proper  way  of  mstructing  children  how  to  read.  She  was  laboring 
very  hard,  her  pupils  were  working  still  harder,  while  the  operation 
was  extremely  painful  to  the  listener.  Not  one  of  the  reading 
books  was  adapted  to  the  ability,  the  growth,  and  the  understanding 
of  her  pupils;  while  the  subjects  being  utterly  beyond  their  com- 
prehension, and  the  words  far  beyond  their  powers  of  articulation, 
the  ^vhole  effort  was  purely  mechanical,  and  a  positive  injury,  rather 
than  at  all  beneficial,  to  those  engaged  in  the  exercise. 

69 
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Before  leaving  the  school  room,  I  frankly  told  the  teacher  her 
efforts,  on  this  point,  were  a  complete  failure  ;  and  that  an  attempt 
must  be  made  to  remedy  the  defiect.  The  hot  blood  soon  manifested 
itself  in  her  deeply-flushed  face,  tinged  with  palpable  signs  of  sup- 
pressed indignation.  Feeling  assured,  from  the  general  appearance 
of  tlie  scliool  that  she  had  in  her  the  right  elements  for  a  j^ocKi 
teacher,  I  spent  considerable  time  in  privately  explaining  to  her  tbe 
improved  methods  of  teaching  this  important  branch  in  primAry 
instruction,  and  advised  her  to  take  (me  cf-asa  only  upon  which  to 
try  the  experiment.  A  few  months  after  this,  I  found  her  engaged 
in  another  district.  She  was  looking  cheerful  and  happy,  and  the 
indications  all  pointed  to  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  school. 

Nearly  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room  she  addressed  me 
in  a  clear  and  sprightly  tone,  saying:  "Mr.  Commissioner,  I  owe 
you  an  apology."  "How  so?"  said  I.  "When  yon  last  visited 
my  scliool,"  she  continued,  "  I  was  just  boiling  mad  at  you  for  what 
you  said  to  me  about  my  efforts  to  teach  reading ;  but  this  feeling 
of  indignation  gradually  subsiding,  I  began  to  seriously  reflect  upou 
what  you  so  kindly  advised  me  to  do,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
doing  it.  I  determined  to  faithfully  try  your  method,  and  I  have 
found  it  to  be  just  splendid,  and  have  succeeded  admirably  in  my 
attempt." 

Here  she  gently  tapped  her  call-bell,  and,  in  a  moment,  her  class 
in  the  first  reader  stooa  before  me.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  this  is  my 
apology  ! " 

The  change  was  a  marvelous  one ;  she  was  perfectly  delighted 
with  her  success,  while  I  was  highly  pleased  with  her  improved 
methods  and  with  the  rapid  progress  of  her  pupils.  They  properly 
pronounced  all  the  words  in  the  lesson ;  the  pauses,  the  accent  and 
emphasis  were  correctly  indicated ;  and,  by  close  questioning,  I 
found  every  pupil  competent  not  only  to  tell,  in  his  own  language, 
the  subject  and  import  of  the  lesson,  but  able  to  clearly  define  eaefi 
word,  and  to  write  it  legibly  upon  tlio  slate  or  board. 

In  most  cases,  these  visits  are  attended  with  salutary  and  benetieial 
results.  The  progressive  teacher  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  receive 
advice  and  suggestions,  to  act  upon  them,  and  to  investigate  new 
ideas  and  methods  which  may  come  to  his  notice.  ^  This  class  of 
teachers,  by  daily  improvements  and  constant  btudy,  and  by  keeping 
pace  with  the  new  thoughts  which  are  continually  being  evolved  in 
the  universal  efforts  to  discover  the  best  possible  methods  of  impart- 
ing knowledge,  which  shall  be  useful  in  the  future  career  of  tlie 
recipient,  soon  deservedly  come  to  stand  in  the  very  front  ranks  of 
the  most  worthy  and  successful  educators. 

The  number  of  teachers  licensed  during  the  past  year,  was  2  of 
the  first  grade,  25  of  the  second  grade,  and  35  of  the  third  grade. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  present  term  of  school  commissioner,  I 
required  all  the  teachersy  subject  to  my  jurisdiction,  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  without  regard  to  the -length  of  time  their 
ccrtiliciites  which  they  had  received  from  my  predecessor  might  ex- 
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tend.  The  examinations,  at  that  time,  were  by  written  exercjses, 
and  were  so  full  and  complete  that  I  have  been  very  little  annoyed 
by  re-examinations.  After  ascertaininor,  by  actual  visits  in  the 
school  room,  the  aiiilities  of  the  several  teachers  M'ho  had  passed  this 
examination,  it  was  simply  a  question  of  re-licensing  them,  provided 
the  school  room  work  was  of  that  character  to  warrant  it.  A  few, 
whose  work  at  this  general  examination  was  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
and  who  were  admonished,  when  receiving  their  certificates,  that 
the}"  must  show  good  results  in  the  school  room  and  decided  intel- 
lectual progress  on  their  part,  or  retire  from  the  teachers'  ranks, 
have  stepped  aside,  and  others  more  competent,  in  every  require- 
ment essential  to  successful  labor  in  the  field  of  education,  have 
taken  their  places. 

In  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public  money,  I  now  hold 
the  same  views  I  have  entertained  ever  since  1  became  interested  in 
educational  mattere.  If  the  present  district  system  of  electing  trustees, 
and  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  annual  expenditures  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  shall  continue,  then  one-third  of  the  public 
money  should  bo  apportioned  for  the  payment  of  duly  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  other  two-thirds  on  the  average  attendance.  Why 
that  child,  who  attends  school  only  a  few  days  or  more  in  the  year, 
should  be  the  agent  of  actual  revenue  to  any  school  district,  is  a 
problem  which  no  man  of  common  sense  can  readily  and  equitably 
solve.  The  people  are  willingly  taxed  that  aU  the  children  may  be 
educated,  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  stay  at  home,  or  roam 
about  the  streets  in  idleness,  oftentimes,  in  their  unemployed  mo- 
ments, doing  mischief  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Such  facts  are 
often  used  to  disparage  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem, and  the  sooner  the  cause  of  complaint  is  wholly  removed,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  tlie  vital  interests  of  the  State,  and  of  those  who 
are  laboring  to  make  all  classes  of  our  people  ii^eUigent  and  worthy 
the  noble  and  exalted  privileges  of  citizenship.  Away  with  all 
shams  and  delusions  in  our  educational  system  !  The  time  for  high- 
toned  action  has  come ;  and  results,  grand,  glorious,  and  commensu- 
rate with  our  vast  expenditures,  should  be  made  manifest  in  visible 
signs  of  actual  progress. 

The  normal  schools,  so  far  as  mv  observation  and  experience  ex- 
tends, are  doing  a  valuable  work  tor  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
State.  The  natufiil  methods,  in  which  teachers  are  thoroughly  in- 
structed, and  the  daily  practical  drill  in  actual  school-room  manage- 
ment, classification  and  discipline,  afford  them  facilities  of  entering 
forthwith  upon  the  guccessful  labors  of  correctly  teaching  the  youth 
of  the  land,  which  no  others  so  fully  possess.  The  fact  that  the 
demand  for  normal  graduates  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  well  as  the 
growing  attendance  at  these  schools,  is  a  safe  and  sure  indication  of 
the  high  value  placed  upon  them  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
people  have  become  so  thoroughly  interested  in  all  educational  mat- 
ters, and  so  deeply  convinced  that  that  State  is  the  strongest  whose 
citizens  are  the  best  educated,  and  trained  intellectually  and  mor- 
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ally  that  they  no  longer  complain  of  taxation,  even  to  an  extreme 
degree,  provided  the  results  are  oommensurate  with  the  expendi- 
tures. But  while  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  vain- 
able  institutions  have  been  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  edn- 
cation,and  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  it  is  eqnallv 
true  that  the  location  of  them  has  been  injudicious,  unwise,  and 
unjust,  and  unfair  to  a  large  majority  of  the  tax  payers. 

Of  the  eight  normal  schools  now  in  successful  operation,  a  glance 
at  the  map  Bhowsfour  of  them  to  be  located  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  State,  being  west  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  while  the 
other  four  are  so  situated  that  the  southern  and  eastern  portions, 
and  to  some  degree  the  central  and  western  portions  too,  are  not 
properly  afforded  the  same  advantage  to  which  they  are  honestly 
entitled. 

iNow,  the  common  schools  of  Snifolk  county,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  all  the  schools  on  Long  Island,  are  in  no  respects  inferior, 
but  in  many  things  far  superior,  to  those  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
State.  The  people  are  temperate,  honest,  upright,  industrious, 
frugal  and  thrifty,  and  ever  ready  to  share  in  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion, whose  purposes  and  objects  have  in  view  the  education  and 
progress  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  which  onr  people  pro  rata 
were  taxed,  was  one  of  those  maguificent  public  improvements 
which,  while  increasing  the  revenue  and  prosperity'  of  the  State 
as  a  whole,  was  a  downright  positive  injury  to  our  agricultural  and 
piscatorial  industries, — the  chief  sources  of  livelihood  to  our  people, 
inasmuch  as  it  opened  a  grand  highway  of  cheap  transportation 
to  western  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fishermen,  whose  productions 
hitherto  had,  by  our  people,  been  supplied  to  the  denizens  of  the 
metropolis  at  remunerative  prices.  Tne  taxes  exacted  for  this  pur- 
pose we  cheerfully  paid ;  and,  with  that  spirit  of  tact  and  thrift 
which  characterizes  the  American  people  above  all  other  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  globe,  they  soon  learned  to  adapt  their  industrial  labors  ' 
to  the  new  condition  which  so  suddenly  confronted  them,  and, 
thereby,  were  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  necessi- 
ties and  comforts  of  life. 

Our  people  are  aware  that  the  normal  schools  are  supported  by 
the  assessment  of  taxes  equally  levied  upon  all  the, property  in 
every  part  of  the  State.  They  see,  too,  that  thuf^far,  like  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  canal,  by  reason  of  the  locations  selected, 
the  advantages  and  privileges  to  be  derived  thwefrom  accrue,  in 
undue  proportion,  to  the  central  and  western  counties.  By  reason, 
also,  of  our  great  distance  from  them,  wo  are'lai^ely  deprived  of 
the  strong  moral,  social  and  intellectual  influences  which  they 
obviously  exert;  the  expense  of  our  children  attending  them  is 
greatly  increased,  while  our  producers  are  not  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  inevitably  result  from  the 
large  consumption  of  the  various  articles  of  food  at  these  institutions. 
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Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  gener- 
ally, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Long  Island  especially,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  hard  working  and  successful  teachers  and  earnest  educators  of 
*'^  Old  Suffolk  "  particularly,  do  I  make  an  ardent  and  hopeful  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fii*8t-cla8S  normal  school  in  this  county. 
Rivorbead,  Bag  Harbor,  Greenport  and  Southold  are  points  easily 
accessible  by  railroad  —  the  three  last  named  by  water,  also.  The 
proximity  of  these  beautiful  villages  to  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean 
renders  the  climate  charming,  salubrious  and  extremel}"^  healthful. 
The  remarkable  longevity  of  our  citizens,  by  reason  of  their 
sobriet}*,  industry,  and  the  wondei'ful  climatic  influences,  is  pro- 
verbial the  world  over.  And,  in  view  of  all  these  striking  advan- 
tages, large  numbers  of  summer  resorts  have  already  been  estab- 
lished in  and  around  these  localities,  and  extensively  patronized ; 
and,  ere  many  years  shall  have  passed  away,  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  island  seems-  destined  to  be  converted  into  one 
grand  Hygienic  Mecca,  where  the  weary  shall  flee  for  wholesome 
rest,  and  the  sick  shall  come  to  find  longed  for  health  both  of  body 
and  of  mind. 

We  ask  this  not  as  a  special  favor — not  as  a  privilege  which 
shall  redound  to  our  advantage,  at  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  our  fellow  citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  State — but  we  claim 
it  upon  the  broad  principles  of  justice,  equity  and  humanity.  True 
Republicanism  does  its  work  faithfully  and  righteously  only  where 
it  recognizes  the  universal  brotherhood  and  welfare  of  aU  of  its  citi- 
zens, doing  the  very  greatest  possible  good  to  the  highest  possible 
number.  Therefore,  we  patiently  possess  ourselves,  in  daily  in- 
creasing hope,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall,  by 
the  general  approbation  of  the  State,  be  in  actual  possession  of  all 
the  inestimable  blessings  and  privileges  which  such  an  institution 
can  bestow  upon  us.  Shall  we  plead  in  vaiti  \  and  shall  our  urgent 
appeal  go  unheeded  \ 

The  people  of  Greenport  —  union  school,  district  No.  16,  of  the 
town  of  Southold  —  with  a  spirit  of  liberality,  both  commendable 
and  praiseworthy,  have  just  completed,  at  a  heavy  expense,  one  of 
the  linost  and  most  convenient  school  buildings  in  the  county.  It 
is  admirably  equipped  with  all  the  excellent  improvements  ot  mod- 
ern furniture,  and  has  sufficient  suitable  apparatus  for  its  present 
needs.  An  academic  department  has  been  organized  and  opened. 
To  it  are  admitted  pupils  from  the  neighboring  districts,  at  w^r^ 
moderate  rates  of  tuition,  considering  the  valuable  privileges  and 
advantages  it  affords.  The  number  in  attendance  is  already  quite 
large ;  and  the  present  indications  are  that  it  will  exert  a  highly 
salutary  educational  influence  both  within  and  beyond  its  own 
legitimate  boundaries. 

The  board  of  education  is  composed  of  truly  worthy,  thrifty  and 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  village;  and  they  have  shown  superior 
wisdom  and  tact,  as  well  as  sound  judgment,  in  selecting  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers,  in  every  respect  well  qualified  to  do  the  work  re- 
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quired  of  thera.  While  the  burden  of  taxation  to  the  people  is  a 
heavy  one,  they  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  their  generosity, 
and,  in  many  cases,  self-sacrifice,  in  order  to  give  to  their  children 
these  splendid  advantages  of  attaining  a  thorough  and  practical 
education. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  add,  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  things  in 
all  our  educational  interests,  that  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  onr 
wide-awake  educators  in  relation  to  the  strjictnre,  the  furnishing, 
the  warming,  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  our  school  buildings. 
Now,  a  district  takes  the  necessary  legal  measures  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  house,  the  site  is  purchased  or  already  owned,  and  the 
requisite  amount  of  money  is  voted  for  the  purpose  ;  and  of  course, 
the  trustees  or  people  en  masse  of  the  district  are  leflt  to  decide  as 
to  what  kind  oi  a  structure  it  shall  be.  In  most  instances,  they  are 
about  as  competent  for  the  work  as  they  would  be  to  devise  and 
to  supervise  V^the  construction  and  arrangement  of  a  house  for 
banking  or  commercial  uses.  Hence,  nine-tenths  of  the  new  school 
buildings  as  now  erected  are  partially,  if  not  >vholly,  untit  and  ill 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  seats 
are  not  properly  adjusted  to  the  age  and  convenience  of  the  pupils 
who  are  compelled  to  use  them ;  the  arrangement  of  the  black- 
boards is  generally  purely  accidental,  being  placed  just  where  there 
happens  to  be  an  opening  tor  them,  oftentimes  so  elevated  as  to  be 
exactly  suited  to  the  woudei-f  ul  stature  of  the  giants  of  old ;  the 
windows  are  arranged  with  no  reference  to  the  health  and  preserve 
tion  of  the  eyesignt  of  the  pupils ;  while  the  doors  are  usually 
located  to  suit  the  convenience  and  economy  of  the  builders. 

This  picture  is  not  overdrawn  —  it  is  simply  downright  fact  and 
naked  truth.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
State  to  remedy  this  palpable  defect.  The  very  best  architectural 
talent  should  bie  employed  to  devise  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
sole  use  of  school  buildings.  They  should  include  buildings  adapted 
to  all  grades  of  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  no  new 
school-house  should  be  permitted  to  be  erected  which  did  not  cor- 
respond to  some  of  these  legal  designs.  And  thus  would  we  have 
architectural  beauty  and  utility  and  comeliness  showing  itself  all  over 
our  great  State,  and  keeping  pace  with  all  our  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

The  annual  session  of  the  teachers'  institute  at  Qreenport,  in 
April,  was  the  most  successful  and  profitable  one  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  instructions,  given  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  James 
Johonnot,  assisted  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Northam,  were  listened  to  with 
close  attention,  and  in  the  main,  were,  under  the  sharp  criticisms  of 
the  teachers,  fraught  with  practical  results.  No  loose  statements 
were  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  and  the  conductors,  confronted  by 
a  body  of  teachers  whose  equal,  in  all  points  pertaining  to  their  pro- 
fession, it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  State,  were  kept  constantly 
on  the  qui  vive  as  instructors ;  and  a  happv  hour  was  it  for  them, 
if  they  did  not  find  some  proposition  stated,  somewhat  doubtful  or 
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requiring  deeper  thonght  or  more  careful  study  on  their  part.  This 
came  from  no  hypocritical  spirit  on  the  teachers'  part ;  but  from  an 
honest  desire  to  thoroughly  master  every  subject  which  might  be 
of  service  to  them  in  their  school-room  work. 

The  following  table  is  instructive,  showing  the  large  number  of 
teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  average  terms  taught  by  them : 

Males.     Females.    Total. 

Number  of  teachers  in  attendance 65  1 73        238 

Total  days'  attendance 269  741       1010 

Average  daily  attendance 53 . 8  148 . 2     202 

Terms  tanght  (two  terms  a  year) 941  1353       2294 

Terms  taught,  average 14. 5  7.5   , 


... 


The  length  of  time  taught  by  our  teachers  points  unmistakably 
to  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  eiBciency  of  our  schools ;  and 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  salaries  paid  are  an  inducement  to 
continue  in  the  work. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour  was  a  source  of  great 
delight  and  profit  to  the  people  and  teachers.  The  social  hour, 
spent  by  him  in  answering  queries  pertaining  to  the  school  laws, 
was  highly  enjoyed  by  all  present :  and  his  impromptu  speech, 
before  the  association,  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest  and  marked 
attention  by  his  hearers.  May  become  again  to  gladden  our  hearts 
and  strengthen  our  purposes. 

In  the  evenings  the  Suffolk  county  teachers'  association  pre- 
sented a  prog^ramrae,  replete  with  poetical,  instructive  and  interesting 
exercises.  The  music,  the  recitations,  the  spicy  questions  from  the 
query  box,  the  discussions,  the  essays  and  the  addresses,  served  up  a 
''feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul"  so  charming,  so  instructive,  so  fas- 
cinating, and  so  highly  en  joyable  that  the  crowded  audiences  listened 
with  rapt  attention  until  the  near  approach  of  the  midnight  hour. 
The  people  of  Grecnport  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  various 
exercises  of  the  institute  jindof  the  association.  And  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  say  that  I  have  never  soen  the  people  so  thoroughly 
stirred  up,  and  so  intensely  aroused  to  the  great  importance  and 
value  of  popular  education,  as  by  theassembhn^  of  an  institute  or 
an  association,  in  the  midst  of  them,  whereby  they  may  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  the  instruction  and  lectures  therein  given.  A  mutual 
acquaintance,  between  people  and  teacherc»,  springs  up,  which  fosters 
sociability,  creates  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  which  goes  tar  to 
strengthen  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  teachers,  in  their  arduous 
labors,  and  tends,  in  a  large  measure,  to  dispel  many  false  notions 
of  unfairness  and  injustice  attending  some  of  the  expenses  of  our 
free  school  system.  The  rotation  of  the  institute  is  one  of  the  best 
popular  educators  in  the  State,  and  deserves  a  fair  trial  and  a  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  see  all  educational 
efforts  produce  the  happiest  and  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  repeat  the  following  epitome  of  needed 
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changes  which  the  present  status  of  educational  affairs  seems  to 
demand.  They  were  pnblished  in  my  report  of  1S71>,  and,  it  appears 
to  me,  after  further  reflection,  that  nearly  all  of  these  recommenda- 
tions might  be  adopted  with  great  benefit  to  our  pnblic  schools: 

1.  Begin  the  school  year  on  the  first  day  of  September. 

2.  Hold  the  annual  meetings  for  the  election  of  trustees  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  June. 

3.  Adopt  the  township  system  partially,  retaining  the  present 
school  districts,  and  allowing  each  one  to  elect  a  sole  trustee. 

4.  Require  these  several  trustees  to  assemble  in  a  convention,  on 
the  last  ^>aturday  in  June,  at  the  most  central  or  accessible  locality 
for  holuing  such  meetings.  By  ballots,  require  them  to  select  one, 
three,  five  or  seven  of  their  number,  according  to  the  population  and 
trustees  in  each  town.  The  persons  so  selected  shall  constitute 
the  town  board  of  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  organize,  main- 
tain, direct,  control  and  to  have  the  entire  supervision  of  all  the 
schools  needed  in  the  town. 

5.  Make  the  commissioner,  ex-officio^  chairman  of  each  of  tbese 
several  boards,  within  his  jurisdiction,  allowing  no  teacher  to  be  em- 
ployed without  his  approval,  save  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  board. 

0.  Allow  the  members  of  this  board  a  fair  compensation  for  tlicir 
services. 

7.  To  entitle  the  town  to  participate  in  the  public  money,  extend 
the  legal  sqhool  year  to  thirty-six  weeks,  of  five  days  each,  in  every 
district. 

8.  Make  all  assessments  of  local  taxes,  for  school  purposes,  by 
towns. 

9.  Retain  the  present  district  quotas  for  duly  qualified  teachers, 
apportioning  the  remainder  of  the  public  money  solely  on  the  basis 
of  actual  attendance  at  school. 

10.  Empower  the  commissioner  to  transfer  the  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another,  in  the  same  town,  as  often,  in  his  judgment,  as 
the  schools  may  be  made  more  efficient  by  so  doing. 

11.  Make  the  engagements  of  teachers  extend  through  the  entire 
year. 

12.  Increase  the  authority,  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  cora- 
missionei's;  extend  their  terms  of  otiice  to  six  years;  pay  them  a 
salary  commensurate  with  their  work  and  responsibilities;  put 
stringent  qualifications  upon  them ;  require  three  years'  sucoessfal 
teaching;  compel  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and,  then,  if  any  are  derelict  or  incom- 
p.  tent,  subject  them  to  suspension  or  removal  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent. 

13.  Organize,  annually,  in  each  commissioner  district  a  local  nor- 
mal training,  school,  of  four  or  six  weeks'  duration,  for  those  who 
have  never  taught  and  for  third  grades.  The  State  to  furnish  a 
competent  trainer ^  and  the  sessions  to  be  held  at  somo  point  where 
pupils  can  be  made  available  for  a,ctual  school-room  practice — organ- 
ization, management,  gradation,  classification  and  methods  only  to 
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be  tanglit — all  educational  qnalificatioiis  having  been   previously 
acquired. 

14.  Hold  one  institute  annuall}',  in  each  county,  and  compel  all 
teachers  to  attend.  . 

15.  Adopt  a  uniform  system  of  teacbers'  examiimtions  fon*  the 
uihoU  State;  the  questions  to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  so  many  of  the  commissioners  as 
he  may  call  to  his  aid;  the  percentage  and  experience  required  of 
each  grade  —  the  actual  standard  of  qualifications  —  to  be  deter- 
mined by  them;  hold  but  two  examinations  —  ou\y  one  if  practi- 
cable— every  year,  and  these  simultaneously  in  all  the  con^missioner 
districts  in  the  State. 

16.  Apportion  no  more  money  for  libraries;  consolidate  all  the 
present  oistrict  libraries,  in  each  town,  into  one ;  put  this  in  charge 
of  the  town  clerk,  and  allow  each  town  to  add  thereto  or  not,  as  a 
majority  of  the  people  may  determine,  from  time  to  time,  in  their 
annual  town  meetings. 

17.  Allow  no  teacher  to  collect,  in  any  manner,  any  portion  of 
wages  due,  without  first  making  oath  that  the  register,  m  every  par- 
ticular, is  properly  and  correqtly  kept,  according  to  the  instructions 
therein  laid  down. 

18.  Compel  all  the  children  to  attend  school  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  the  year,  prohibiting  all  who  do  not  attend  from  participating  in 
the  public  money ;  also,  punish  parents,  guardians  and  children,  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  law. 

1 9.  Grade  all  the  schools  in  the  State,  defining  clearly  the  success- 
ive steps  of  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  establish, 
also,  a  uniformity  of  text-books,  in  counties  at  least,  if  not  through- 
out the  State. 

20.  Make  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  depend  on  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  the  inhabitants,  reducing  political  and  sectarian 
influences  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum;  let  unity  of  action, 
harmony  of  purpose,  and  competent  supervision  characterize  all  our 
educational  efforts. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  the  Department  for  the  prompt  and 
valuable  assistance  so  cordially  given  at  all  times,  and  for  other 
favors  which  have  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  my  various  duties. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CORDELLO  D.  ELMER, 

School  Com/rnissioner.   . 
SouTHOLD,  December  23,  1880. 
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SUFFOLK  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  in  your  circniar 
letter,  I  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

I  have  read,  with  care,  your  annual  report  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture at  its  last  session,  and  iind  many  excellent  suggestions  ^nd 
sentiments,  in  nearly  all  of  which  L  heartily  concur.  In  two  of 
them,  however,  I  cannot. 

The  first  of  these  is  in  regard  to  "  supervision,"  wherein  you  concur 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  school  commissioners  and  city 
superintendents  when  assembled  in  convention,  "  That  a  candidate 
for  the  office  should  either  be  the  holder  of  a  State  certiticate,  or  be 
a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or  higher  institution  of  leaming,  be- 
sides having  had  several  years'  successful  experience  in  teachnig/' 
My  reasons  tor  differing^  in  this  respect  may  be  two-told  :  In  thetirst 
place,  I  should  be  ineligible,  and  I  have  too  much  egotism  not  to 
believe  that  I  cannot  till  the  position  as  well  as  the  average  citizen 
who  might  have  these  special  qualiticariops.  In  the  second  place, 
the  best  commissioners  our  county  has  ever  been  favored  with,  and 
who  have  done  the  best  and  most  successful  work,  have  been  those 
who  were  similarly  situated. 

The  second  of  these  exceptions  is  "  The  township  system."  I  can 
see  many  serious  results  which  would  inevitably  arise  in  this  county 
by  its  adoption,  and  no  real  specific  good  except  in  a  few  isolated 
instances.  My  associate  commissioner,  Mr.  Elmer,  of  SoUthold,  in 
his  report  made  last  year  to  the  Department,  presented  views  in 
this  respect  that  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  I  have  ever  heard  sug- 
gested. My  sentiments  and  views,  suggestions  and  wants,  are  fully 
expressed  in  his  report  made  last  year,  in  u early  all  that  he  says  iu 
regard  to  "  Needed  changes."  flis  report  is  well  worth  a  careful 
perusal  and  consideration  by  every  commissioner  and  superintend- 
ent. While  I  differ  with  him  very  materially  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposes  to  solv«  many  of  these  difficult  problems,  I 
heartily  agree  with  him  in  a  desire  to  see  tiiem  satisfactorily  solved. 

Commissioner  King,  of  Biclimond  county,  expresses  my  views  in 
very  many  respects.  In  no  instance,  however,  in  my  district,  are  the 
children  taught  in  separate  apartments. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  commissioner 
Surdam,  of  Queens  county,  in  regard  to  the  need  of  a  normal  school 
on  Long  Island.  No  one  who  has  been  called  upon  in  an  oflicial 
capacity  to  visit  any  number  of  schools,  but  can  readily  perceive  the 
superiority,  generally,  of  those  conducted  by  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  There  are,  however,  notable  exceptions  to  the  contrary, 
very  many  excellent  teachers  being  engaged  at  present  in  my  dis- 
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trict,  who  are  doing  good  work  without  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
improve  themselves  in  this  respect.  Of  the  185  teachers  employed 
some  portion  of  the  time,  during  the  past  year,  in  my  district,  but 
nine  are  reported  as  normal  school  graduates. 

In  regara  to  the  selection  of  teacners  and  granting  of  certificates, 
[^ommiseioner  Wells,  of  Erie  county,  and  commissioner  Leonard,  of 
Niagara  county,  to  my  mind  solve  almost  perfectly  those  difficult 
problems,  and  their  experience  fully  coincides  with  my  own. 

An  almost  universal  opinion  I  find  exists  among  the  commissioners 
that  the  school  year  should  be  changed  from  the  first  of  October  to 
July  or  August.  I  can  see  very  many  excellent  reasons  for  the 
change  and  no  good  or  even  plausible  reason  why  the  change  should 
not  be  made.  Commissioner  Newell,  of  Essex  county,  fully  and 
quite  clearly  expresses  my  views  and  opinions  of  the  necessity  for 
this  change. 

In  calculating  the  '^average  attendance,'' of  each  school,  com- 
missioner Abbott,  of  Erie  county,  makes  some  very  excellent  sug- 
gestioiiB.  I  have  had  in  more  than  one  instance,  during  the  ))ast 
year,  an  experience  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  he  refers  to,  where 
the  trustees  closed  their  school  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
reduction  of  the  average  attendance,  thereby  doing  an  injury  to 
both  teachers  and  children.  In  fact,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
many  registers  of  the  small  schools  of  my  district  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  do  not  have  itcor- 
rectlj^  reported  by  the  trustees. 

No  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  few  years 
in  my  district.  Some  it  is  true  are  needed,  but  with  a  few  excep- 
tions even  these  can  be  repaired  at  a  small  expense  and  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  required. 

To  moralize  is  not  my  forte.  I  leave  that  business  generally  to 
those  who  have  been  more  liberally  or  especially  educated  for  the 
duty.  Born  a  worker  and  educated  a  surveyor,  I  believe  in  c^ilcu- 
lating  carefully  my  latitude  and  departure,  establishing  the  bearing 
and  proper  course  to  pursue,  and  to  cut  and  hew,  dig  and  delve 
through  plains  and  forests,  over  valleys  and  mountains,  both  real 
and  imaginary,  until  the  end  is  achieved,  but  yet  can  be  excused  this 
once.  Too  much  stress  is  geuerally  laid  by  teachers  and  commia- 
sioners  upon  elegant  school  buildings.  No  one  perhaps  admires  them 
more  than  I,  is  more  pleased  to  enter  them,  or  to  encourage  their 
construction,  but  I  very  much  prefer  a  good  teacher  in  a  pour  school- 
house,  to  a  poor,  unqualified  leacher  in  an  elegant  one.  Several  of 
the  most  prominent  officials  of  our  county  at  the  present  time,  men 
who  successfully,  honorably,  and  I  believe  satisiactorily,  fill  their 
positions  of  trust  and  of  honor,  were  schoolmates  of  mine,  and 
graduated  in  a  school-house  far  inferior  to  some  of  the  barns  now  in 
our  county.  The  "little  church  around  the  corner,"  where  true 
religion  is  taught  and  truly  religious,  pious  and  honest  men  kneel  in 
humble  reverence,  is  to  my  mind  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  costly 
edifice  incumbered  with  debt,  cushioned  pews  and  accompanying 
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surroundings,  where  true  religion  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  and  believe  am  not  behind  the  times  iti  all 
that  tends  to  the  advancement  of  material  wealth,  prosperity  or  of 
education,  I  am  and  shall  always  continue  to  be  opposed  to  that  which 
does  not  seem  to  promote  these  ends.  I  much  prefer,  urgently  in- 
sist and  encounige,  every  trustee  to  pay  good  wages,  employ  good 
teachers  at  any  price,  even  though  at  seemingly  exorbitant  rates, 
rather  than  poor  teacliers  at  any  price.  I  have  never  yet  met  with 
any  class  of  people,  at  least  there  are  none  in  my  district,  wlio  are 
not  willing  and  even  desirous  of  paying  their  money  where  they 
can  clearly  and  plainly  see  that  they  obtain  an  equivalent,  and  I  have 
yet  to  meet  with  any  class  of  people  who  will  cheerfully  pay  their 
money  when  they  do  not  or  cannot  be  made  to  see  such  a  result 
There  is  no  use  in  fault  finding  because  people  will  not  attend  church 
or  send  their  children  to  and.  encourage  the  schools;  make  tliem  at- 
tractive and  they  will  flock  to  them  as  children  in  a  country  town 
flock  to  the  circus. 

Tliere  are  four  teachers'  associations  in  our  county.  At  their 
meetings,  held  in  different  localities  and  usually  at  different  timcSf 
very  much  good  work  is  done  and  many  excellent  ideas  advanced. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  institutes  held  each  year  in 
our  county  do  any  more  or  even  as  good  work  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  education  as  do  our  teachers'  associations.  Not  only 
do  they  aid  the  teachers  in  their  work,  but  they  are  the  means  of 
educating  the  people  who  usually  attend  their  meetings.  Ton  can 
bear  witness  ot  tlie  truth  of  this  remark  from  the  large  attendance 
present«and  the  programme  presented  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit 
to  our  county  at  the  meeting  of  the  institute  in  April  last  at  Green- 
port.  These  associations  should,  under  some  circumstances,  and 
when  complying  with  certain  speciiied  rules  and  regulations,  receive 
State  aid  and  support. 

Finding  that  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  in  the  five  towns 
under  my  jurisdiction  were,  as  a  rule,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  and 
unsettled  condition,  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  making  a 
special  effort  in  the  direction  of  having  them  mapped  and  recorded 
in  a  plain,  distinct  and  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible,  without  in- 
curring any  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  expense.  To  accomplish 
this  matter  the  most  effectual,  1  have  drawn  maps  of  each  and  every 
school  district,  on  a  scale  usually  of  about  eighty  rods  to  an  inch, 
locating  every  public  road,  every  house,  stream  of  water,  harbor, 
bay  or  other  permanent  monument.  My  experience  as  commissioner 
of  highways  for  several  years  enabled  me  to  have  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  my  own  town  at  least,  although  it  embraces  an  area 
of  about  400  square  miles,  or  about  one-third  of  my  district,  and  my 
experience  as  surveyor  has  made  me  quite  observant  of  locality,  famil- 
iar with  map  drawing  and  other  qualifications  quite  essential  for  the 
easy  accomplishment  of  the  object.  With  the  aid  of  a  delineator 
and  an  auto-litho  printer,  I  drew  and  copied  about  ten  maps  of  each 
district,  or  over  800  in  all.  I  sent  three  maps  to  each  board  of 
trustees  and  usually  one  or  two  to  each  teacher  of  each  and  every 
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school  district,  with  a  request  that  they  make  such  alterations,  cor- 
rections and  additions  as  they  knew  to  be  right,  and  when  properly 
marked  and  completed,  to  return  to  me  one  or  two  copies  and  retain 
the  others  for  use  in  the  district.  These  maps  were  ail  or  nearly  all 
corrected,  revised  and  boundaries  marked  as  the  trustees  understood 
them  and  returned  to  me.  From  them,  when  corrected,  I  am  pre- 
paring maps  of  each  town,  to  include  every  district  in  each,  as  well 
as  other  districts  which  extend  into  adjoining  towns.  As  soon  as 
prepared,  I  make  an  appointment  to  meet  several  boards  of  trustees 
m  some  convenient  locality,  where,  in  usually  a  friendly  manner, 
disputes  or  differences  as  regards  the  boundaries  are  settled  and 
determined,  marked  and  defined.  My  task  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted. To  draw  properly  over  eighty  different  maps,  and  take 
from  eight  to  fifteen  copies  of  each,  is  no  small  task ;  but  to  revise, 
correct,  complete  and  settle  disputes  where  conflicting  differences 
have  arisen,  is  still  more  diflicult.  I  have  commenced  the  work, 
however,  and  propose  to  complete  it. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  I  have  found  many  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  propertv  which  has  not  paid  a  school  tax  for  years, 
and  from  every  quarter  have  received  words  of  encouragement  and 
an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  school  boards  for  me  to  push  the 
matter  to  a  successful  completion. 

I  cannot  tell  how  many  oflicial  visits  I  have  made  during  the 
vear,  in  very  many  instances  neglecting  to  record  my  name.  It 
lias  been  my  usual  custom  to  notify  boards  of  trustees  several  days 
in  advance  of  the  proposed  visit  with  a  request  for  them  to  meet 
with  me  at  the  school-house,  but  not  inform  the  teacher  of  my 
coming,  which  request  is  generally  complied  with.  When  we  meet, 
matters  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  district  are  canvassed,  repairs 
and  improvements  for  health,  convenience  and  necessity  are  sug- 
gested, views  expressed  and  advice  given  to  teachers  in  regard  to 
the  studies  pursued,  management  of  classes  and  general  conduct 
of  the  school  as  our  experience  may  suggest,  and  the  result  has 
been,  I  believe,  generally  conducive  for  good.  These  visits  usually 
pcciipy  half  a  day,  sometimes  more,  seldom  less  for  each  school ; 
and  I  have  made  one  visit  at  least,  sometimes  two,  and  occasionally 
more,  to  nearly  every  school,  generally  attending  to  such  duties 
and  making  visits  to  such  localities,  and  at  such  times  as,  in  my 
opinion,  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  seem  to  require. 

But  little  trouble  has  arisen  in  any  of  our  schools  with  regard  to 
the  duties  or  qualifications  of  teachers.  My  recommendations  and 
suggestions  have  been  generally  accepted,  kindly  received  and 
adopted,  and  in  but  one  instance  have  1  thought  proper  to  relieve 
a  teacher  of  her  responsibilities  in  order  that  another  and  more 
eflScient  one  might  take  her  place. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  districts, 
and  a  few  more  are  under  consideration,  which,  I  hope,  may  be 
eflFected  without  serious  difKculty,  and  rcEult  for  the  general  good. 

Thanks  to  the  people  of  this  "district  who  selected  those  able  and 
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efficient  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  in  whose  footsteps  T  am 
striving  hard  to  walk  and  to  work.  I  found  through  their  united 
efforts  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  and  the  schools  generally  in  a 
most  excellent  condition  when  I  assamed  the  duties  of  my  office, 
and  I  trust  and  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  them  in  as  good  if  not 
better  condition  when  my  official  term  shall  have  expired.  Although 
far  from  being  perfect,  I  believe  their  condition  at  this  time  is  bet- 
ter than  ever  before,  and  not  inferior  to  anv  iu  the  State. 

Regretting  very  much  that  important  official  duties  and  engage- 
ments have  compelled  me  to  write  this  long  report,  instead  of  a 
short  one,  feeling  grateful  to  one  and  all  who  have  given  me  advice 
and  encouragement  in  my  path  of  duty,  with  many  thanks  to  both 
teachers  and  trustees  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  respect 
shown  me,  I  need  not  again  assure  you  that  in  return  for  favors 
received  in  the  performance  of  your  public  duties,  or  to' aid  you  in 
your  work  you  may  always  consider  at  your  service, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JUSTUS  ROE, 

School  O&mtnissioner. 

Patchogue,  Decemier  22,  1880. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  — First  Distkict. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instrv^stion  : 

Sir. —  I  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  this  district. 

One  hundred  and  forty -four  visits  were  made  during  the  school 
year  ending  September  30,  1880.  In  eighty-three  scnools  visited 
during  the  winter  term,  2,296  pupils  were  present  at  the  times  of 
such  visitations.  The  common  branches,  which  may  include  spell- 
ing, writing,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  were 
taught  in  all.  Civil  government  was  taught  in  forty-nine  schools  J 
United  States  history  in  fifty-seven,  physiology  in  eight,  algebra  in 
thirty-two,  drawing  in  two.  In  sixty-one  schools  visited  during 
the  summer  term,  1,763  pupils  were  in  attendance.  In  the  summer 
schools,  instruction  was  confined  to  the  common  branches,  with  the 
exception  of  nine  or  ten  schools.  It  is  important  that  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  public  schools  be  defined  by  legislative  enactment. 

Our  apology  for  exercising  the  right  of  taxation  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  State  is  that  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  masses 
rests  the  security  of  the  State.  Then  we  should  educate  them  for 
the  intelligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  as  well  as 
for  the  tran8actit)n  of  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  That  they 
may  be  able  to  solve  difficult  forms  of  the  quadratic  equation,  or 
give  the  source  and  direction  of  the  rivers  of  the  eastern  continent, 
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or  understand  the  arbitrary  rules  that  govern  the  infinitive  mood  or 
nouns  in  apposition,  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  bat  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  know  the  geoa:raphy  of  their  own  towns  and  counties, 
and  of  their  own  country,  to  write  a  letter  correctly,  to  accurately 
measure  quantity  and  value;  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  own  nation, 
the  sacrifices  that  were  made  to  found  it,  and  the  causes  that 
have  led  to  its  tremendous  growth.  They  should  know  something 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  our  form  of  government,  of  the  pow- 
ers, duties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to  official  trusts,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen.  We  ought  to  educate  our 
youth  to  be  intelligent  readers  and  good  arithmeticians;  and  if  we 
would  preserve  our  priceless  political  institutions  from  the  assaults 
of  anarchy,  or  from  the  decay  that  corruption  engenders,  we  must 
educate  them  to  be  intelligent  voters. 

To  that  end  our  history  and  jgovemment  must  be  made  promi- 
nent subjects  in  every  school.  Teachers  should  be  made  to  inform 
themselves  upon  them,  and  to  give  them  time  and  attention  in  the 
school  room. 

Weak  DiSTKiars  and  Poor  Teachers. 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district,  and  probably  in  most 
others  throughout  the  State,  teachers  who  are  not  qualified,  by 
reason  of  want  of  education  and  training,  to  properly  perform  the 
work  of  instruction.  That  this  is  a  necessary  evil,  every  commis- 
sioner of  a  rural  district,  located  in  tho  new  and  poorer  sections  of 
the  State,  must  admit. 

In  looking  over  my  abstract  of  trustees'  reports  for  the  past  year 
I  find  one  district  in  which  the  total  amount  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  according  to  the  last  assessment  is  $4,  430.  This  assess- 
ment represents  the  "full  and  true  value"  of  the  property  in  the 
district,  as  required  by  law,  not  one-third  or  one -half  as  was  the 
custom  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  children  reported  in  the 
district  was  fifty-three,  and  the  apportionment  of  public  money  was 
$114.44.  To  raise  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  a  good  teacher,  from  this 
poverty  stricken  communitj^  would  be  an  impossibility.  The  dis- 
trict is  so  isolated  as  to  render  its  consolidation  with  others  an  im- 
possibility. It  must  liave  a  cheap  teacher,  or  none  at  all.  Such 
eases  as  this  are  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  township 
system. 

Again  there  are  localities  where  a  teacher,  who  has  the  advan- 
tages of  education  and  experience,  will  not  go  if  it  can  be  helped. 
Many  have  said  that,  sooner  than  teach  and  board  in  such  and  such 
a  district,  they  would  quit  teaching  altogether.  Ten  years  ago  I 
formed  a  new  district  of  a  neighborhood  containing  fifteen  homes 
and  about  thirty  children,  located  five  miles  from  any  school-house 
at  the  nearest  point.  Tiiey  had  long  needed  a  school,  for  some  of 
the  children  had  grown  up  without  being  able  to  read.  Although 
the  people  were  poor  the  district  had  property  amply  sufficient   to 
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support  a  good  school  for  the  entire  year,  as  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  corporation  to  the  araonnt  of  $45,000  was  situated  within 
it.  After  the  formation  of  the  district  an  excellent  teacher  was 
employed.  She  taught  a  few  days  and  quit.  Another  succeeded 
her  with  a  like  result.  As  a  last  resort  the  trustee  found  a  girl  who 
had  be^n  a  domestic  in  one  of  the  neighboring  villages.  She  agreed 
to  teach  the  school  if  fhe  could  get  a  certificate.  She  was  a  very 
good  reader,  and  had  read  considerable,  wrote  a  fair  hand  and 
could  spell.  She  knew  but  little  of  arithmetic  beyond  the  four 
ground  rnles.  Our  language  *  was  indeed  to  her  a  "grammarless 
tongue"  for  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  never  looked  into  a 
grammar.  She  received  a  third  grade  certificate  for  that  school, 
and  taught  it  for  two  years.  She  did  well ;  she  worked  hard  for 
her  own  improvement,  and  that  of  her  pupils  while  teaching: 
afterward  went  to  an  academy  a  term,  then  taught  a  year,  then  to 
a  normal  school,  where  she  graduated,  and  is  now  a  successful  and 
honored  teacher  in  another  State.  This  instance  is  mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  educational  theorists,  who  are  con- 
tinually lamenting  the  decadence  of  rural  schools,  and  charging 
country  commissioners  with  being  swayed  by  all  sorts  of  improper 
influences  in  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers,  do  not 
always  know  the  diflScnlties  under  which  they  labor.  Commissioners 
sometimes  license  persons  who  lack  in  education  and  the  other 
requirements  of  a  good  teacher.  But  they  are  often  compelled  to 
do  it  by  circumstances  similar  to  those  mentioned.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  they  do  it  because  of  a  desire  for  re-election,  nor  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  political  friends,  nor  from  any  unworthy 
motive  whatever.  They  do  it  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment. 
Surely  nothing  can  so  quickly  destroy  a  commissioner's  standing 
among  the  people  who  have  selected  him,  as  the  indiscriminate 
licensmg  of  every  applicant  tor  a  certificate.  Nothing  that  he  can 
do  will  so  surely  prevent  his  re-election.  Ey  the  wholesale  grant- 
ing of  certificates  to  the  ignorant  and  unworthy  he  places  on  record 
indubitable  evidence  of  his  own  incompetence. 

Teach  KRs'  Classes  in  Aoadfmtes. 

The  only  academy  or  high  school  in  this  commissioner  district  is 
the  Monticello  Academy,  founded  about  thirty  years  ago.  This 
institution  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
and  has  given  instruction  for  some  years  to  teachers'  classes.  During 
the  winter  term  of  1875,  a  class  of  fourteen  received  instruction ; 
in  1876,  fourteen  ;  in  1S77,  two  classes  of  fifteen  each  ;  in  1878,  ft 
class  of  nineteen,  and  in  1879,  a  full  class  of  twenty  was  taught  for 
thirteen  weeks.  These  classes  were  made  up  in  part  of  yonng 
teachers  of  one  or  two  terms'  experience,  and  partly  of  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  the  next  summer.  It  has  been  my  custom  to  devote 
an  afternoon,  every  two  weeks,  to  the  class  by  reviewing  them  in 
the  studies  pursued,  and  giving  them  suggestions  in  regard  to  their 
future  work  while  they  were  members  of  the  class.     In  accordance 
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with  my  reqnost,  the  principal  of  the  academy  gave  them  special 
teaching,  from  time  to  time,  in  such  branches  as  they  were  lonnd 
deficient  in  at  the  bi-monthly  examinations  or  reviews.  A  majority 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  since  leaving  the  academy,  some 
being  among  the  best  teachers  of  the  county.  The  small  sum  paid 
by  the  State  for  their  tuition  has  been  well  expended. 

Examination  of  Teachers. 

During  the  past  school  year,  I  have  examined  eighty-three  appli- 
cants for  certificates.  Sixty-four  of  these  were  teachers  who  held 
expired  certificates  and  were  re-examined.  Five  received  first  grade 
certificates;  sixty-one  second  grade,  and  ten  third  grade.  Seven 
applicants  have  been  refused  license. 

The  examinations  have  been  mainly  written.  Written  (not  printed) 
sets  of  questions,  prepared  in  times  of  leisure,  are  given  to  the  candi- 
dates. They  are  required  to  commence  at  the  first  question  or  prob- 
lem, write  it,  and  follow  it  with  the  answer  or  solution,  if  they  are 
able  to  give  it,  and  so  continue  through  the  exercise.  The  examina- 
tion paper  is  indorsed  with  the  name  of  the  candidate  submitting  it, 
place  where  he  or  she  intends  to  teach,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary,  and  filed.  These  papers  are  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  trustees  or  othei-s  who  may  desire  to  examine  them  from 
proper  motives.  Up  to  within  two  years  examinations  for  each  of 
the  grades  of  certificates  were  the  same.  First  grade  certificates 
were  granted  as  a  recognition  of  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
rather  than  from  an\^  superior  knowledge  of  hooks.  For  the  past 
two  years  some  problems  in  higher  mathematics  have  been  added  to 
the  second  grade  examination  for  candidates  for  a  first  grade  cer- 
tificate. 

The  following  is  a  set  of  examination  questions  recently  used : 

ARrruMETic. 

1.  Add  the  decimals  forty-seven  millionths,  thirty-three  ten  thou- 
sandths and  five  hundredths ;  from  the  sum  take  fifty-three  hun- 
dred thousandths ;  multiply  the  remainder  by  three  and  three- 
tenths,  and  divide  the  product  by  five  millionths. 

2.  Paid  $1.50  for  78  feet  of  boards ;  what  was  the  cost  per  foot  ? 
After  the  solution  write  the  answer  in  words, 

3.  What  fraction  increased  by  16  per  cent,  of  itself  equals  |^? 

4.  IIow  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  30  ft.  6  in.  long,  6  ft.  3  in. 
high  and  3  ft.  wide  ? 

6.  If  the  digging  of  a  well  10  ft.  in  diameter  cost  $2.50  per  foot 
in  depth,  what  will  the  digging  of  one  6  ft.  in  diameter  cost  per 
foot  ? 

Geography. 

1.  Bound  the  town  in  which  you  live,  tell  how  it  is  drained,  give 
the  number  of  school  districts  in  it,  and  its  population  as  near  as 
you  can. 
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2.  What  16  the  meradian  of  a  place? 

3.  Write  the  namee  of  iive  of  the  States  in  the  order  of  their 
population,  and  give  their  capitals. 

4.  What  rivers  form  the  boundaries  of  States? 

5.  What  are  isothermal  lines  ?  Describe  as  near  as  yon  can  the 
course  of  the  isothermal  line  which  passes  through  this  section  of 
the  State  until  it  reaches  the  Pacific  coast. 

Grammab 

1.  Write  the  plurals  oilady^  wharfs  thief. 

2.  Explain  the  correct  and  incorrect  use  of  the  verbs  "  lie  "  and 
'May,"  "sit"  and  "set." 

3.  Write  a  sentence  having  in  it  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood 
without  using  the  preposition  to. 

4.  Write  a  simple,  a  complex  and  a  compound  sentence. 

5.  Analyze  and  parse  "  Teach  me  what  is  true.*^ 

•  History. 

1.  Who  were  the  two  most  prominent  members  of  Washington's 
cabinet  ? 

2.  What  States  did  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  represent  in  the 
tr.  S.  Senate  ?     * 

3.  What  was  peculiar  about  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
to  the  presidenc}'  ? 

4.  sketch  briefly  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  our  country 
from  1840  to  1860. 

5.  Name  five  useful  inventions  made  by  American  citizens,  two 
American  citizens  prominent  as  historical  writers  with  their  chief 
works,  two  prominent  as  journalists,  two  prominent  as  novelists, 
and  two  celebrated  as  poets. 

Civil  Govkknment. 

1.  What  ofiicials  compose  the  board  of  town  auditors? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  grand  and  petit  juries? 

3.  What  offices  arc  filled  by  appointment  by  the  r resident  ? 

4.  What  officials  form  the  rresident's  cabinet  ?  Give  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  under  this  administration. 

5.  What  counties  form  this  congressional  district? 

Physiology. 

Describe  the  organs  that  circulate  the  blood  through  the  body, 
and  their  action. 

Theory  and  Pbaotick  of  Teaching. 

1.  Give  your  ideas  in  regard  to  teaching  pupils  to  read. 

2.  When  would  you  have  pupils  commence  the  study  of  gram- 
mar? 
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3.  When  would  you  have  them  commence  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, and  how  would  you  commence  teaching  it  i 

4.  How  would  you  conduct  a  review  exercise  in  arithmetic  ? 

5.  Mention  the  names  of  three  distinguished  educators? 

PbEPABATOKY  TRAmiNO  OP  Tbaoheb8( 

A  careful  compilation  from  the  record  of  teachers*  examinations 
and  visitation  of  schools  presents  the  following  facts. 

In  this  commissioner  district  from  October  Ist,  1870,  until  October 
Ist,  1880,  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  different  teachers  have 
taught  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  varying  from  three  weeks  up  to  ten 
years.  Of  this  number,  three  were  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
One  of  the  three  taught  the  same  school  for  three  years  very  suc- 
cessfully. One  taught  six  weeks,  and  one  tanght  a  winter  term  of 
sixteen  weeks.  Eleven  out  of  the  whole  number  had  attended  nor- 
mal schools  one  or  more  terms,  but  were  not  graduates.  One  of  the 
undergraduates  has  taught  in  one  place  for  six  years.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-five  out  of  the  whole  number  attended  academies  one  or 
more  terms,  while  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  received  only  a 
common-school  education,  followed  by  such  instruction  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor  among  teachers  and  the 
people  at  large.  A  very  marked  improvement  is  .visible  in  the 
schools  of  this  district,  and  nothing  has  done  more  for  such  improve- 
ment than  the  institutes  annually  held  in  the  count3\  None  have 
been  failures.  All  have  helped  to  awaken  teachers  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities,  to  a  need  of  more  thorough  knowledge,  and  to  the 
value  of  systematic  methods  in  their  practical  work. 

It  is  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come,  the  country  schools, 
remote  from  the  large  villages  or  cities,  will  have  to  depend  for 
teachers  upon  those  who  have  been  educated  in  them.  It  becomes, 
then,  a  very  important  question  how  the  State  can  best  fit  these 
teachers  for  their  duties.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  can  be  done  in  no 
way  so  cfiectually  and  economically  as  by  means  of  institutes  held 
in  the  counties  or  commissioner  districts,  as  long  a  time  in  each  year 
as  might  be  found  to  be  practicable.  The  attendance  of  teachers 
might  be  made  compulsory,  but  not  without  making  some  certain 

?rovision  for  assisting  them  to  pay  their  expenses  wnile  attending, 
'he  present  law  directing  trustees  to  give  to  teachers  employed  by 
them  the  whole  time  spent  in  attendance  at  institutes  is  generally 
evaded. 

Taxation  op  Towns. 

In  two  towns  of  this  commissioner  district,  a  town  tax,  equal  in 
amount  to  the  last  apportionment  of  State  school  moneys,  has  been 
annually  levied  for  several  ^'ears.  Whether  this  is  in  accordance  with 
law  is  doubtful,  but  the  tax  is  regularly  voted  at  the  annual  town 
meetings,  is  levied  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  fall,  and  col- 
lected without  trouble.     The  money  is  apportioned  by  the  super- 
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Visors  of  the  respective  town<  to  the  several  districts,  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  paid  to  the  teachers  on  the 
order  of  the  trustees,  in  the  same  manner  as  th^  money  received  from 
the  State. 

The  towns  in  which  this  tax  is  raised  are  Lumberland  and  Highland. 
The  former  contains  six  school  districts,  through  three  of  whichjthe 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  passes.  The  assessed  value  of  the 
canal  property,  according  to  the  last  assessment,  is  $175,466.  The 
assessed  value  of  all  the  other  property  in  the  town  is  $64,796.  The 
town  of  Highland  contains  five  school  districts.  The  canal  passes 
through  two  of  them.  The  assessed  value  of  the  canal  property  in 
the  town  is  $132,900.  The  other  property  is  valued  at  $77,118. 
The  town  of  Lumberland  raises  this  year  $772.22  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  the  town  of  Highland  $681.15.  The  apportioning  and 
payment  of  these  sums  to  all  the  districts  is  an  immense  advantage 
to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  town. 

Changes  Suggested. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  of  July  20th,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  the  following  changes  in  the  school  law  of  the  State : 

1.  The  appointment  of  school  commissioners  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county,  or  the  supervisors  representing  the  towns 
composing  the  commissioner  district. 

2.  The  appointment  of  trustees  bv  the  commissioners,  or  by  the 
commissioner,  supervisor  and  town  clerk  of  the  town.  In  this  way, 
capable  men  would  be  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  office  of 
trustee  than  by  the  elective  system. 

3.  The  examination  and  licensing  of  all  teachers  by  a  board 
composed  of  the  institute  instructors  assigned  for  duty  in  the 
county,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  county.  First  grade  certifi- 
cates granted  by  the  board  to  be  valid  for  the  State.  Second  grade 
certificates  to  be  limited  to  the  county.  All  examinations  to  be 
held  at  the  time  of  the  annual  institute. 

This  would  relieve  commissioners  of  the  suspicion  of  being  actu- 
ated by  political  or  corrupt  influences ;  would  give  a  uniform  Bys- 
tern  of  examinations  throughout  the  State,  and  would  do  away  with 
the  pernicious  practice  of  indorsing  certificates,  which  commission- 
ers are  often  induced  to  follow  from  fear  of  putting  a  meritorious 
teacher  to  an  expensive  journey  in  order  to  ootain  an  examination. 

4.  Instead  of  the  1st  of  October,  let  the  school  year  commence 
the  1st  of  August.  This  would  be  an  advantage  for  two  reasons. 
Many  of  our  schools  commence  their  winter  terms  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember, and  many  others  would  do  so  were  it  not  that  at  the  annual 
meeting  the  administration  of  affairs  is  changed  in  the  district  by 
the  election  of  new  trustees.  When  an  outgomg  trustee  employs  a 
teacher  for  the  winter  term,  and  opens  his  school  before  the  annual 
meeting,  it  sometimes  leads  to  confusion  and  fault  finding  that 
seriously  injures  the  school.     Having  the  school  year  end  in  the 
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summer  vacation  would  enable  the  people  to  hold  their  annual 
meetings,  elect  officers  and  prepare  for  a  winter  school  before  it 
ought  to  begin. 

Another  reason  forthe.change  is,  that  it  would  give  commissioners 
time  to  get  correct  reports  from  trustees.  Now  the  time  is  so  limited 
that  all  a  commissioner  can  do  is  to  get  the  reports  from  the  town 
clerks,  make  such  corrections  as  his  knowledge  gathered  from  school 
visitations,  teachers^  reports,  and  other  sources  that  may  be  within 
his  reach,  will  help  him  to  do,  and  make  an  abstract  of  them  with 
all  their  imperfections.  He  cannot  venture  upon  sending  the  re- 
poits  back  by  mail  for  correction,  for  the  cmances  are  that,  if 
returned  in  time,  the  second  report  will  be  worse  than  the  lirst.  If 
they  are  s  j  inaccurate  as  to  render  correction  by  the  commissioner 
impossible,  his  only  remedy  is  to  go  to  the  distnct,  find  the  trustee, 
last  year's  register  and  tax  roll,  and  make  out  a  new  report.  By 
having  the  reports  filed  the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  ample  time 
would  be  given  to  secure  absolutely  correct  reports  from  every 
school  district  in  the  State. 

5.  Give  the  voters  at  the  annual  town  meetings  the  right  to  vote 
a  tax  upon  the  town  for  school  purposes,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  last  appropriation  of  school  moneys  received  from  the  State 
fund. 

6.  Apportion  the  public  money  upon  some  other  basis  than  the 
average  daily  attendance.  The  present  method  offers  a  premium 
for  keeping  a  school  the  least  possible  time  to  draw  the  public 
monev. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  BARNUM, 

School  Commissioner, 
MoNiiCELLO,  November  13,  1880. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY  —  Second  District. 
Hon.  Nkil  Gilmoub, 

Super irUendent  of  Publio  Instrw)tion : 

Sir.  -In  compliance  with  your  order,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  in  addition  to  my  financial  and  statistical  reports. 

During  the  school  year  ending  September  30,  1880,  I  made  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  offijial  visits  in  the  schools  under  my 
supervision,  spending,  at  least,  half  a  school  day  in  each.  Upon 
entering  the  school  room,  if  I  am  acquainted  with  the  teacher's  plan 
for  managing  classes,  and  with  her  methods  of  teaching,  I  usually 
take  charge  of  the  classes  as  they  are  called,  examine  them,  try  to 
ascertain  their  proficiency  in  the  studies  they  are  pursuing,  and 
make  such  suggestions  to  both  teacher  and  pupils,  as  the  circum- 
stances seem  to  require.  If  I  have  never  seen  the  teacher  work  in 
school,  I  request  her  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  the  same   manner 
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that  she  would  have  done,  if  I  had  not  called.  During  the  session, 
I  observe  her  work,  and  that  of  the  pupils,  and  if,  in  my  opinion, 
any  improvement  in  her  plan  or  methods  can  be  made,  I  suggest 
the  alterations  which  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  make,  being 
careful,  generally,  not  to  give  the  pupils  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
disapprove  of  any  thing  the  teacher  does.  I  always  try  to  impress 
both  teacher  and  pupils  with  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  their 
work,  and  I  encourage  pupils  to  seek  first  for  the  knowledge  which 
will  be  most  likely  to  be  of  practical  value  to  them.  I  find  that 
there  is  quite  generally  a  lack  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  a  disposition  to  pass  over  subjects  too  rapidly, 
and  to  adhere  too  closely  to  text- books.  I  frequently  find  pupils 
wlio  recite  well  while  I  confine  myself  to  text-book,  tailing  when  I 
ask  them  to  do  practical  work  appertaining  to  the  same  subjects,  bnt 
not  found  in  the  text- book. 

I  try  to  visit  each  school  in  my  district  at  least  once  during  each 
term,  and  I  generally  succeed  in  reaching  them  all  during  the  winter 
term,  but  as  1  have  over  ninety  to  visit,  scattered  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  valleys  of  six  large  towns,  I  am  seldom  able  to  reach 
them  all  in  the  summer,  when  the  terras  are  generally  much  shorter 
than  in  winter. 

The  care  of  the  schools  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  teacher.  Trustees  give  them  but  little  attention.  They 
generally  seem  to  think  that  when  they  have  hired  a  teacher,  and 
"  set  the  school  a  running,"  their  only  duty  to  the  school  is  per- 
formed. Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  trustees  of  my  commissioner 
district  ever  visits  his  school,  or  gives  it  any  sort  of  attention  after 
the  school  is  commenced.  The  trustees  are  frequently  elected  upon 
the  issue  that  they  shall  hire  as  cheaply  as  possible,  or  expend  only 
the  public  money  in  the  payment  of  teacnors' wages.  This  leads 
to  a  continual  change  of  teachers,  because  the  person  who  teaches 
during  the  winter  must  generally  give  way  for  a  cheaper  teacher 
for  the  summer,  and  thus  by  the  time  a  teacher  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  capacity,  disposition  and  wants  of  her  pupils,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  go  elsewhere,  and  another  takes  her  place,  perhaps,  only 
to  waste  the  children's  time  for  the  next  terra.  Tnis  continual 
change  of  teachers  is  a  prominent  hindrance  to  progress  in  the 
country  schools,  but  it  is  only  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  present 
trustee  system. 

The  office  of  trustee  is  seldom  sought  after  by  the  most  compe- 
tent persons  in  districts,  and  it  frequently  falls  into  the  hands  of 
some  one  who  has  no  real  interest  in  the  school.  An  opportunity 
to  board  the  teacher,  and  thus  obtain  a  little  money  is  frequently 
quite  an  incentive  to  seek  the  office.  Some  ignorant  persons  are 
anxious  to  become  trustees  on  account  of  the  little  popularity  and 
authority  that  goes  with  the  office.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  two  instances  where  the  trustee  contracted  tppay  the  teacher  cer- 
tain wages,  provided  he  would  board  with  him,  and  pay  an 
unusual  price  for  board.     In  another  instance,  the  teacher's  father 
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offered  to  pay  the  trustee  a  stipulated  sum,  if  he  would  employ  his 
son  at  a  price  per  week  which  he  named.  Some  sort  of  wire  pull- 
ing between  teachers  or  their  friends  and  trustees  is  not  infrequent, 
and  it  seldom  results  in  any  good  to  the  schools.  I  said,  in  a  former 
report,  that  I  consider  the  present  trustee  s^'stem  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  educational  progress  in  the  rural  districts. 
Further  experience  only  serves  to  conhrm  this  opinion.  Under  the 
system,  the  welfare  of  the  schools  too  frequently  depends  upon  the 
caprice  or  selfishness  of  the  one  person,  who  has  been,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  elected  trustee,  and  no  commissioner  can  success- 
fully combat  the  ignorance,  stubbornness  and  duplicity  that  arise 
out  of  it.  I  believe  that  a  judiciously  arranged  township  system 
of  supervision  would  be  productive  or  far  bettor  results,  but  the 
district  system  has  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  people,  that  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  it  suddenly  will  be  considered  an  innovation 
upon  their  rights,  and  it  will  meet  with  strong; opposition.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  people  will  object  to  malting  tlie  town  the 
unit  of  taxation  for  school  purposes.  I  have  talked  of  this  matter 
considerably  in  my  district,  and  the  plan  is  well  received,  except  in 
the  villages  along  the  railroad.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
tax  payers  of  my  district  would  favor  such  a  change  in  the  system 
of  taxation.  The  plan  recommended  last  winter  by  commissioner 
Ehiier,  of  Suffolk  county,  seems  to  me  the  most  feasible  of  any  that 
I  have  seen  recommended,  viz.:  Kctain  intact  the  districts  as  now 
constituted,  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  elect  annually  a  sole  trustee; 
anthorize  these  several  trustees  to  assemble  at  some  point  in  the 
town,  choose  a  chairman,  and  by  ballot,  elect  a  town  board  of  edu- 
cation from  their  own  organization,  this  board  to  consist  of  three, 
live,  seven  or  nine  members,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town  and 
the  number  of  districts  therein.  Their  powers  and  duties  should 
be  clearly  defined,  and  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  them  to  organize, 
manage,  direct  and  control  the  schools  of  the  town.  The  commis- 
sioner, eX'officio^  should  be  a  member  of  the  several  boards  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  his  power  should  be  so  extended  that  no 
teacher  can  be  employed  without  his  approval,  save  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  town  board." 

If  the  present  system  must  be  continued,  three  trustees  for  each 
district  will  produce  better  results  than  one. 

Under  either  the  trustee  or  the  district  system,  the  school  com- 
missioner must  be  the  principal  supervisory  officer,  and  in  justice  to 
the  schools,  the  office  of  commissioner  should  be  made  as  effective 
as  possible;  therefore  I  repeat,  what  has  frequently  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  office  should  be  protected  by  a  statute  providing 
that  certain  qualifications  must  be  possessed  by  persons  before  they 
are  eligible  to  it.  The  standard  of  qualification  should  be  made 
sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  office  out  of  the  hands  of  incompetent, 
inexperienced  and  immoral  persons.  This  matter  should  certainly 
receive  attention  from  the  present  Legislature,  as  school  commission- 
ers are  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  fall  election. 
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I  think  that  tho  commissioner's  terra  of  office  should  be  extended 
to  six^^ears;  that  he  should  bo  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  schools'  under  his  supervision  ;  that  his  salary  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  he  is  as  well  paid  for  his  work  as  other  educated 
persons,  and  that  he  should  be  promptly'  suspended  or  removed 
from  office  by  the  Superintendent  for  willful  neglect  of  duty. 

A  few  of  the  school-houses  in  ray  district  are  well  arranged  and 
well  provided  with  apparatus.    About  sixty  of  them  are  comfortable 
and  reasonably  well  furnished.     The  remainder  are  not  lit  for  use 
for  school   purposes.     Several  of  these  ai*e   provided  with  backless 
seats,  and  with  desks  arranged  around  the  sides  of  the  room  so  that 
pupils  sit  facing  the  wall ;  others  have  seats  arranged  according  to 
more  modern  methods,  which  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  planned  and  made  them  are  but  little  better  calculated  to  se- 
cure comfort  or  convenience   to   the  pupil.     Some  are   but  a  poor 
protection   from  the  ^old,   and  others  have  leaky  roofs.     Most  of 
these  so-called  school-houses  are  provided  with  some  sort  of  black- 
board, but  nearly  all  of  them  are  destitute  of  maps,  charts,  globes 
and  other  necessary  school  apparatus.     Three  are  not  even  provided 
with  a  chair.     I  have  in  three  extreme  cases,  at  the  request  of  some 
of  the  more  interested  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  used  the  author- 
ity given  me  by  the  statute,  to  order  repairs.     As  soon  as  the  terms 
of  these  orders  have  been  made  known  to  the  districts  to  be  affected 
by  them,  lawyers  have  been  consulted,  and  letters  written  to  the 
Department  by  those  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  orders.    The 
commotion  and  vindictiveness  occasioned  in  each  instance  reminds 
me  of  an  experience  I  had  when  a  boy,  imniediately  after  thrusting 
a  stick  into  a  hornet's  nest. 

In  several  school  districts  in  ray  commissioner  district  there  is  no 
privy  for  the  school,  and  as  tho  law  now  stands,  there  is  no  waj  to 
secure  the  erection  of  these  necessary  appendages,  except  through  a 
vote  of  the  district.  For  the  sake  of  dovjency,  the  statute  ought  to 
be  so  amended  as  to  either  authorize  the  commissioner  to  order 
privies  built,  or  to  compel  trustees  to  build  them,  in  cases  whore 
districts  are  wholly  unprovided  with  them,  and  the  inhabitants 
refuse  or  neglect  to  vote  a  tax  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  erec- 
tion. I  also,  recommend  that  when  the  school  commissioner  and 
supervisor  find  it  necessary  to  condemn  a  school-house  and  order  a 
new  one  built,  that  they  be  authorized  to  specify  a  sum  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  a  new  building  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent, 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  taxable  in  the  district. 
The  present  law  relating  to  this  matter  is  of  no  value  except  in  weak 
districts. 

The  fall  terms  of  schools  are  not  generally  coramenced  until  after 
the  annual  meetings,  and  hence  most  of  the  schools  have  vacations 
through  September  and  the  first  two  weeks  in  October.  It  would 
be  productive  of  more  good  to  the  children  to  elect  trustees  or  school 
boards  in  August,  so  that  schools  could  be  commenced  the  first 
Monday  in  September.     It  would  also,  in  my  opinion,  be  better  to 
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extend  the  legal  school  year  to  thirty-two  weeks,  and  to  apportion 
one-third  of  tne  public  money  in  proportion  to  agiijregate  attendance 
instead  of  average  attendance,  as  it  is  now  apportioned.  I  also  sug- 
gest that  the  commissioner  be  authorized  to  classify  the  schools 
under  his  charge  into  three  grades,  as  he  now  docs  the  teachers,  and 
that  trustees  or  school  boards  be  prohibited  frop  employing  any 
except  normal  graduates,  teachers  holding  State  ccrtifi(Sates  or  com- 
missioner's certificates  of  the  lirst  grade,  in  schools  classified  as  first 
grade. 

In  March  and  April  and  in  September  of  each  year,  I  hold  exami- 
nations in  each  town  of  my  commissioner  district,  to  accommodate 
candidates  for  licenses  to  teach.  These  examinations  are  advertised 
for  two  weeks  in  the  local  papers,  and  they  are  generally  held  in  the 
district  school-houses  in  the  principal  villages.  They  are  partly 
written  and  partly  oral,  and  for  certificates  of  the  second  and  third 
grades,  they  are  made  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. :  reading  and 
definition  of  words,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
analysis,  United  States  history,  civil  government  ana  methods  of 
teaching.  Candidates  for  certificates  of  the  first  grade  are  examined 
in  algebra  and  physiology  in  addition  to  the  above  subjects.  They 
are  also  required  to  have  taught  successfully,  at  least,  three  terms, 
and  are  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences, 
general  literature  and  school  law.  The  examinations  for  this  grade 
are  much  more  difficult  than  for  the  others,  and  are  generally  made 
in  my  oflBlce.  Written  examinations  are  made  in  spelling,  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  analysis,  geography,  alegebra  and  pnysiology.  In  the 
other  branches,  the  examinations  are  general I3'  made  orally.  All 
candidates  who  receive  first  or  second  grade  certificates  are  required 
to  i>ass  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  each  subject.  Third  grade 
certificates  to  those  whose  knowledge  or  experience  is  limited  gener- 
ally, permitting  them  to  teach  only  in  small  schools  during  summer 
terms.  I  issue  but  few  e>ertificates  of  this  grade)  and  have  no  fixed 
standard  for  granting  them. 

During  the  past  school  year,  I  have  granted  24  certificates  of  the 
first  grade;  88  of  the  second  grade;  and  13  of  the  third  grade. 
Forty-nine  licenses  have  been  granted  to  males,  and  76  to  females. 
About  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion obtain  certificates.  I  have  raised  the  standard  of  examination 
considerably  during  my  terms  of  office.  Had  I  made  my  examinations, 
at  the  beginning  of  my  first  term,  as  difficult  as  I  make  them  now,  I 
could  not  have  found  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  could  pass 
them,  to  fill  the  schools,  without  going  out  of  the  district  or  taking 
persons  who  would  not  work  for  what  teachers  are  paid.  I  indorse 
no  licenses  granted  by  other  commissioners,  except  those  granted  by 
my  colleague,  commissioner  Barnum. 

In  the  matter  of  granting  licenses,  I  recommend  that  commis- 
sioners be  required  each  year  to  hold  two  teachers'  institutes,  one 
between  the  first  Monday  in  February  and  the  first  Monday  in 
May,  the  other  between  the  second  Monday  in  July  and  the  second 
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Monday  in  October,  these  institutes  to  be  kept  in  session  one  fnll 
week,  six  days,  and  one  day  to  be  devoted  to  examination  of  teachers, 
the  examinations  to  be  made  jointly  by  the  school  eotnmissionerg 
and  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Siii>erintendent  to  give  instrue- 
tion  at  the  institute.  This  course  would  relieve  comtniseioners  from 
the  importunities  of  the  friends  of  teachers,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
make  teacli^rs  more  thorough  in  preparation  for  their  work;  it 
would  also  cause  them  to  attend  the  institute.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  an  amendment  to  the  school  law,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
suggestions,  would  do  much  toward  elevating  the  district  Sfdiooh 
throughout  the  State.  The  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  com- 
missioner respecting  granting  licenses  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  while 
the  office  is  obtained  through  the  votes  of  the  people,  he  will  hnve 
incentives  to  laxity  in  this  part  of  his  duties.  Dividing  this  respon* 
sibility,  and  placing  a  portion  of  it  in  hands  fully  competent  to  receive 
it,  a  little  further  removed  from  the  people  of  the  commissioner 
district,  has  but  few  objectionable  features  that  I  can  see,  and  if 
space  would  permit,  I  could  say  much  more  in  favor  of  it. 

Three  normal  graduates,  and  several,  persons  who  have  attended 
one  of  the  normal  schools  for  one  or  more  terms,  have  taught  in  my 
commissioner  district,  from  time  to  time,  since  I  have  been  commis- 
sioner. These  persons  do  more  systematic  and  better  work  than 
those  educated  in  the  actademies  and  common  schools,  I  believe  that 
special  training  is  as  necessary  to  qualify  persons  to  teach  as  it  is  to 
lit  them  to  practice  law  or  medicine.  To  give  this  training  is  the 
object  of  the  normal  schools.  I  believe  that  they  are  accomplishing 
the  object,  so  far  as  with  the  present  opportunities  they  can,  and 
that  they  should  be  supported,  encouraged  and  made  as  effective  as 
possible.  I  urge  young  persons  to  attend  these  schools,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  present.  That  there  are 
persons  who,  without  any  special  training,  have  succeeded  well  and 
even  attained  distinction  as  teachers,  is  lully  admitted.  These  per- 
sons are  natural  teachers,  and  from  them  the  best  trained  teachers  may 
frequently  learn  what  may  be  of  advantage  to  themselves,  but  the 
number  in  this  class  is  small,  and  most  schools  must  be  supplied  with 
teachers  from  other  sources. 

There  is  one  academy,  the  Liberty  normal  institute,  in  my  dis- 
trict. At  present  it  is  under  charge  of  John  Dwyer,  a  graduate  of 
the  Albany  normal  school,  and  has  about  sixty  pupils  in  attendance, 
most  of  them  from  the  village  of  Liberty  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
About  the  same  studies  are  pursued  as  in  our  best  district  schools. 
If  a  good  school  were  supported  by  the  district  which  includes  the 
village,  the  academy  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  Sullivan  county  was  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  conducted  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Barnes  and  Prof.  C.  H. 
Northam.  The  institutes  held  in  this  county  have  undoabtedlv 
done  more  toward  preparing  the  teachers  for  their  work  than  all 
other  means  combined.  Teachers  who  attend  them  regularly  are 
much  more  successful  than  those  who  do  not,  yet  institutes  are  not 
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popular  among  the  people  of  th6  county,  or  at  least  not  in  my 
district.  Very  few  trustees  are  willing  to  pay  teachers'  wages 
while  attending  the  institute,  and  many  of  them  contract  with  the 
teachers  in  such  a  way  that  they  either  compel  them  to  stay  away 
from  the  institute,  or  lose  their  time  while  attending.  Some 
teachers  easily  find  excuses  for  staying  away.  The  one  most  reason- 
able and  most  urged  is  that  the  wages  paid  to  teachers  is  so  small 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  attend ;  but  if  they  could  not  obtain  a 
license  without  attending,  they  would  easily  find  means  to  be 
present. 

In  most  of  the  villages,  and  in  some  of  the  large  farming  districts 
of  my  commissioner  district,  there  is  considerable  iriterest  taken  in 
the  schools.  Intelligent  men  are  elected  trustees,  competent  teach- 
ers employed,  and  in  some  instances,  they  are  kept  for  several  years 
in  succession.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  in  most  districts  to  sup- 
port a  fair  school  during  the  winter;  but  ignorance,  penuriousness 
and  a  variety  of  other  causes  frequently  prevent  the  accomplishment 
of  even  this.  For  summer  terms,  trustees  outside  of  the  villages 
are  generally  anxious  to  employ  any  person  who  will  teach  cheap, 
regardless  of  qualifications,  ability  or  any  other  consideration,  ex- 
cept that  of  holding  some  sort  of  license  to  teach,  that  will  legalize 
the  school ;  and  trustees  and  patrons  of  schools  frequently  urge  the 
commissioner  to  grant  certificates  to  persons  who  they  know  are 
not  qualified,  simply  because  they  are  willing  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  school  room  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR, 

School  Commissioner. 

Parksville,  November  12,  1880, 


TIOGA  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Svperintendent  of  Pvhlio  InstruotioTi ; 

Sir. —  Your  circular  of  July  20  requires  a  written  report  of  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction,  with  such 
other  matters  relating  to  the  cause  of  education  as  my  observation 
and  experience  may  suggest. 

In  compliance  with  your  directions,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following : 

There  is  but  one  commissioner  district  in  this  county,  composed 
of  nine  towns  and  165  school  districts,  151  of  which  have  their 
school-houses  situated  in  this  county. 

We  have  four  academies  and  three  union  schools  in  this  district. 
The  academies  are  located  at  Owego,  Waverly,  Candor  and  Spen- 
cer.    Of  the  union  schools,  one  is  located  at  the  village  of  Nichols, 
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etnplojing  three  teacliei*s ;  one  at  Tioga  Centre,  employing  three 
teachers ;  the  other  was  established  during  the  present  year,  and  is 
'  located  at  the  village  of  Apalachin  in  the  town  of  Owogo.  These 
schools  are  all  supplied  with  experienced  and  competent  teachers, 
and  are  rendering  valuable  aid,  not  only  to  those  desiring  to  become 
teachers,  bat  also  to  those  seeking  a  business  and  classical  educa- 
tion. Besides  these,  there  are  six  district  schools  in  the  county, 
where  two  teachers  were  employed  for  a  period  of  28  weeks  or  more 
during  the  past  year.  I  am  able  to  say,  in  relation  to  the  schools 
under  my  jurisdiction,  that  prospects  are  flattering  in  most  respects, 
and  thorough  instruction  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all. 

With  the  large  number  of  schools  under  my  charge  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  visit  each  school  twice  ih  one  year,  unless  my 
visits  are  mere  "  calls." 

However,  during  the  past  school  year,  I  have  made  284  visits. 

The  following  tables  contain  statistics  taken  from  my  abstracts 
of  trusteed'  reports  for  the  years  1879  and  1880. 


TOWNS. 


Barton 

Berkshire 

Candor 

Newark  Valley 

Nichols. 

Owego 

Richford 

Spencer  

Tioga 

Total.... 


r 

s 

20 
8 
26 
14 
12 
87 
13 
16 
19 

165 

Children  be- 
tween 5  and  81 
years  of  aice. 

1879. 

1680. 

1644 
389 

1324 
761 
526 

8038 
442 
673 

1042 

1738 
466 

1297 
759 
474 

2902 
422 
681 
997 

9839 

9736 

AirgreKate 
attendance. 


18TO. 


1489 
817 

1183 
665 
398 

2269 
358 
530 
836 

7995 


1880. 


1483 
846 

1066 
659 
388 

2436 
890 
583 
849 


8200 


Average 

dally 

attendiince. 


1879. 


1880. 


825.599 
184.605 
566.264 
364.094 
235.588 
1,340.047 
196.974 
261.974 
475.287 


4,440.482 


777.453 
191.014 
580.325 
382.529 
228.568 
1.325.445 
201.289 
316.620 
4?2.180 


4,475.428 


This  comparative  exhibit  shows  that  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  is  103  less  than  in  ISSO^ 
than  in  1879,  the  number  in  attendance  greater  by  205 ;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  34^.991  more. 

There  were  199  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for 
23  weeks  or  more  daring  the  year  ending  September  30,  ISSO; 
nine  were  licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  190  by  local 
officers. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  month  of  March,  examinations  were  held  in  seven  of  the 
nine  towns  of  the  county,  and  another  examination  held  at  Owego, 
during  the  session  of  the  institute  in  August.  Applicants  for  cer- 
tificates were  examined  in  the  following  branches,  viz.:  Reading  — 
accent,  diacritical  marks,  emphasis,  inflection,  pronunciation,  spell* 
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ing,  letter  writing,  geography,  Englieh  grammar,  American  history, 
civil  government,  methods  of  teaching,  arithmetic,  mental  anil  writ- 
ten, penmanship  and  composition.  I  have  licensed  in  all  281 
teachers,  22  of  the  first  grade  for  three  years,  193  of  the  second 
grade  for  one  year,  and  66  for  one  district  only  and  for  term  of  six 
months. 
I  append  herewith  a  list  of  questions  used  in  last  examination  : 

Gbahhab. 
76  Crediis. 

fgST  Required  in  pftreing,  (1)  the  part  of  speech  t^nd,  classifications;  (2)  the  modifica 
tions  [properties  or  aec^nis] ;  (8)  syntactietU  relation  of  each  word  designated 

(Name  the  grammar  with  which  70a  are  most  familiar.) 

1.  "  Wig  is  abridged  irom  periwig^  which  comes  from  the 

2.  Low  Dutch  peruiky  which  has  the  same  meaning.     When 

3.  first  introduced  into  the  English  language,  it  was  writ- 

4.  ten  and  pronounced  perwich^  the  u  being  changed  into 

5.  w^  as  may  be  seen  in  old  English  books." 

1.  How  many  nouns  in  the  above  ? 

2.  Give  syntax  of  each  noau  in  line  4. 

3.  Parse  a«,  line  5. 

4.  Give  the  syntax  of  the  participles. 

5.  Abridge  the  first  sentence  to  its  simplest  form. 

6.  What  18  the  chief  object  of  the  study  of  grammar? 

7.  From  what  language  is  the  English  mostly  derived  ? 

8.  What  is  an  idiom  ?     Give  an  example. 

9.  Write  and  number  (a\  a  declarative,  (J)  an  interrogative,  {c)  an 

imperative,  {d)  a  simple,  {e)  a  compound  and  (/ )  a  complex 
sentence. 

10.  Of  what  two  kinds  is  ^'  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  'till  I  come,  what 

is  that  to  thee  ? " 

11.  Parse  wUl.     Tell  the  mode  of  tarrf  and  come. 

12.  Why  are  there  properly  so  few  tenses  in  the  subjunctive  mode  ? 

13.  What  is  the  diflcerence  in  time  and  meaning  of  "  If  I  were  in- 

vited," "If  I  was  invited,"  "If  I  had  been  invited." 

14.  In  "  I  bade  Joe  cheer  up  and  be  a  inan,"  give  the  7node  of  the 

last  two  verbs  and  the  case  and  syntax  of  the  nouns. 

15.  Rewrite  the  sentence  fully  in  the  passive  voice. 

16.  Write  the  names  of  the  parts  01  speech  represented  by  that, 

and  give  the  syntax  of  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  9  in  the  following: 

1        2        3         4        ft 
John  said,  in  speaking  of  the  word  that,  that,  that,  that,  that, 

6  7  8  9  10 

that  lady   parsed   was  not  that,  that,  that,   that  question 
called  for. 

17.  What  question  does  a  cardinal  number  answer  ? 
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wluUever  and  man  in, 


18.  Give  the  syntaoi  atid  rules  for  governiuff 

"  I  dare  do  whatever  becomes  a  man. 

19.  In  the  following,  correct  what  yon  think  wrong  and  give  a  rule 

or  reason  for  each  correction : 
{a)  I  should  like  to  have  gone.     (J)  They  believed  it  to  be  ine 
(c)  I  remember  some  years  since  to  have  done  it.     {d)  I  do 
not  doubt  but  what  he  wil\  pass,     {e)  Be  said  air  had  weight. 

20.  Rewrite  the  sentence,  "He  wept  for  his  sister,''  five  times,  in- 

serting only  in  a  different  position  each  time.  Explain  the 
variation  of  meaning,  and  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  only  in 
each  sentence. 


History  and*  Civil  Government. 


100  Orediis — ^76  Required. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.   (Spts.) 

2.  Give  the  early  history  of  New  York  State.     (5  pts.) 

3.  How  was  Texas  acquired  by  the  United  States  ?     (6  pts.) 

4.  Why  was  slavery  first  established  in  the  South,  rather  than  in 
the  North  ?     (5  pts.) 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  States'  Rights?      (5  pts.) 

6.  Who  was  Stephen  A.  Douglass?     (1). 

7.  (a)  Where  and  (J)  when  was  the  first  railroad  built  iu  the 
United  States  ?    (5  pts.) 

8.  On  what  conditions  was  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union?  (5.) 

9.  What  were  the  chief  causes  that  led  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.    (5  pts.) 

10.  What  father  and  son  were  Presidents?    (5  pts.) 

11.  What  is  a  school  district  ?  Name  the  otficers  in  a  school 
district,  and  tell  the  duties  of  each  officer.     (10  pts.) 

12.  (a)  What  is  a  county  ?  Q>)  How  formed  ?  {c)  Name  the 
offices  in-  Tioga  county  and^ive  tue  salary  of  each  officer.  ((z=2, 
J  =  2,  c=&.)  ^ 

13.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution?     (10  pts.)    . 

14.  How  may  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  made  ?    (5  pts.) 

15.  Of  what  bodies  does  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  consist?     (10  pts.) 

16.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  member  in  each  branch. 
(5  pts.) 

17.  What  is  the  difference   between   a  grand  and   petit  jury ) 

(Ipt.) 

18.  Who  is  President  of   the   United  States  Senate?     Can  he 

vote?    (1.) 

19.  Can  a  member  be  arrested  while  Congress  is  in  session  ?   (1.) 
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20.  Can  a  person  hold  an  office  under  the  United  States  and  be  a 
Member  of  (Jongreas?     (1.) 


Reading,  Composition,  Penmanship,  Methods  op  Teaching. 


\    100  Credits — 75  Required, 

Answerfl  to  Noa.  1  and  3  may  constitute  Examples  of  Proficiency  in  English 

Composition. 

1.  What  general  advice  on  reading  may  be  given  to  every  one  ? 
(5  pts-) 

2.  What  objects  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  btudy  and  teaching  of 
reading  ?     (5  pts.) 

**God  made  thee  perfect,  not  Immutable, 
And  {rood  he  made  thee,  but  to  persevere, 
He  left  it  In  thy  pow'r;  ordained  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity."— Milton. 

3.  What  do  yon  know  regarding  the  anthor  of  this  extract ! 

4.  Define  "  immntable,"  "persevere,"  "ordained,"  "overruled," 
**  inextricable."     (5  pts.;  2  eacn.) 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  enunciation  2L\\di  pronunciatio)i, 

6.  Mark,  for  pronnnciation,  according  to  Webster  or  Worcester, 
the  following  words:  amateur^  romance^  albumen^  fairy^  laugh^ 
hlue^  lemslature^  water ^  bronchitis,  enervate.    (10  pts.;  2  each.) 

7.  What  is  emphasis? 

8.  What  words  should  be  made  emphatic?  • 

9.  What  are  inflections  ? 

10.   Grive  a  good  plan  for  explaining  elementary  sounds  to  begin- 
nei's. 

Specimen  of  Penmanship. 

''  Napoleon  left  Paris.  Nov.  16,  1807  ;  Josephine  acconu>anled  him.    At  midnight  of  the 
15th,  at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  assembly  lnthe4]'ulUerie3,he  said,  in  retiring,  to  an  attend 
ant,  carriages  at  six,  for  Italy. 

11.  Name  and  represent  the  principles  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  small  letters.     (5  pts.) 

J2.  With  what  material  should  each  member  of  a  writing  class 
be  supplied  ?     ^2  pts.) 

13.  Describe  the  best  position  of  the  arm,  hand  and  pen  for 
writing.     Tell  the  reasons  why  they  are  the  best.     (5  pts.) 

14.  Would  you  use  printed  copies  in  teaching  writing!  Why  ?  (5.) 

15.  Classify  the  capital  letters  on  the  basis  of  principles  involved, 
and  represent  the  principles.     (10.) 

16.  Give  directions  that  shonld  be  observed  closely  during  the 
first  day  of  school.     (4.) 

17.  What  are  the  objects  of  study  ?     (1,) 
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18.  What  may  be  considered  as  some  of  the   most   important    * 
qualifications  of  the  teacher?    (4.) 

19.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice   of  oifering  prizes  to 
secure  high  attainments  in  study  ?     (3.^ 

20.  If  a  pupil  is  indifferent  about  failures,  how  would  you  arouse 
his  ambition  1     (5.) 

21.  Distinguish  between  teaching,  instructing,   informing,  and 
learning.     (6.) 

22.  Can  a  teacher  legally  expel  a  pupil  from  school  i     (2.) 

23.  State  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  relation  to  the  school  regis- 
ter before  he  can  collect  pay  for  his  services.     (1.) 

24.  State  causes  for  wliich  a  trustee  may  dismiss  a  teacher.    (1.) 

25.  When  and  where  must  the  annual  school  meeting  in  encli 
district  be  held  ?    (1.) 

Spelling,  LKTTEB-WBrriNO,  Geography. 

150  Credits — 110  required, 

1.  What  rule  of  spelling  is  illustrated  in  spelling  the  plural  of 
sheaf,  money y  family  f    (3. } 

2.  What  IS  the  distinction  between  a  vowd  and  a  oonsonarU  t    (1) 

3.  Rewrite  correctly  and  distinctly  the  following,  placing  it  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  and  using  the  proper  marks  for  punctuation: 

Dear  sir  you  will  remember  my  promise  to  mail  a  letter  to  your 
address  soon  after  my  arrival  at  the  island  empire  of  jappan  and 
also  myj^romise  to  give  you  a  brief  discripcion  of  this  Country, 
this  empire  includes  the  islands  of  nippon  yesso,  kiusiu,  sikok  and 
many  smaller  islands  these  islands  are  mountanous  and  volcanic 
and  remarkably  picturesk  with  nummerous  bays  and  chanels  hills 
crowned  with  anshent  temples,  high  cliffs  hung  with  vines  and  a 
highly  cultivated  country  streching  inland  most  of  the  islands  are 
well  wooded  with  oak   burch   cypress  and  Cedar  mulberry  trees 
abbound  and  meny  towns  and  vilagges  are  suported  entirely  by  the 
silk  culture  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  is  the  vamnish  tree, 
which  yealds  the  milky  juise  from  whitch  japannese  varnnish  id 
made.     Thease  islands  have  a  dens  poppulashun  of  about  thirty 
five  million  soals  the  dress  of  all  ranks  is  simmilar  in  form  difering 
onlly  in  collor  and  matterial  and  consists  of  one  or  more  loose 
gowns  fasttened  at  the  waist  with  a  wide  belt    The  Japanese  excell 
in  the  manufacture  of  gilt  and  lacker  ware    They  make  a  grate 
varrietty    of  papper  some  of    exkwisit   tecksture.    reasently  the 
Japanese  have  oppened  their  poarts  to  foreiners  and  even  send  their 
own  people  to  eurroap  and  ammerrica  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
duceing  masheenery  and  new  methods  of  manufactor  and  for  edu- 
cation very  truly  yours  j  k  1 

(20  pts.) 
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4.  What  zones  have  four  seasons?     Why?    (2  pts. ;  5  each.) 

5.  Define  mathematical  geography — Political  geography.  (2  pts. ; 
5  each.) 

6.  What  States  horder  upon  the  Mississippi  river  \  (10  pts. ;  1 
each.) 

7.  What  States  and  territories  respectively  produce  the  follow- 
ing articles  in  the  largest  quantities :  gold,  silver,  petroleum,  salt, 
and  sugar?     (5  pts. ;  1  each.) 

8.  Kame  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries :  Canada,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Spain,  Asiatic  Turkey.     (5  pts. ;  2  each.) 

9.  Sailing  up  the  river  Seine,  from  its  mouth,  what  three  import- 
ant cities  would  you  pass?    (Spts. ;  4  each;   4  off  for  each  error.) 

10.  "Philadelphia  is  in  39°  55'  No.  long.;  and  75°  8'  W.  lat." 
is  this  correct?  .  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.     (2  pts. ;  5  each.) 

11.  What  two  rivers  in  connection  constitute  the  longest  water 
route  in  North  America?  Where  does  this  route  begin  and  where 
end  ?     (4  pts. ;  3  each  ;  3  off  for  each  error.) 

1 2.  How  many  States  are  there  in  the  Union  ?  How  many  were 
in  the  original  Confederacy  ?     (2  pts. ;  4  each.) 

13.  What  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  land  in  Holland  and 
Belgium  ? 

14.  What  determines  the  position  of  the  tropics  and  polar  cir- 
cles ?     (2  pts.) 

15.  State  the  two  principal  causes  that  co-operate  to  produce  the 
change  of  seasons.     (2  pts.) 

16.  Give  the  latitude  of  the  polar  circles? 

17.  A  merchantman  is  to  sail  from  New  York  city  to  Manches- 
ter, England ;  discharge  cargo  and  return  via  Rio  Janeiro.  Name 
two  leading  articles  exported  by  the  United  States,  to  make  up  a 
cargo  suitable  for  Manchester ;  two  from  England  suitable  for  Rio 
Janeiro ;  two  from  Brazil  suitable  for  New  ITork.    (9  pts.) 

18.  Bound  the  State  of  New  York.     (4  pts.)       * 

19.  Name  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Hudson  river — Those 
of  Long  Island.     (15  pts.) 

20.  fiention  the  largest  five  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  name  the  county  in  which  each  is  located.     (5  pts.) 

ARrrHMETIC. 

100  Credits — 75  required. 

Whenever  possible,  indicate  by  sigas,  the  solution,  and  express,  briefly,  all 
necessary  eomptUations.    Numerical  answers  alone  are  not  enough. 

1.  How  does  the  unit  of  a  fraction  differ  from  a  fractional  unit  ? 
(2  pts.) 

2.  Name  and  define  the  terras  of  a  fraction  ?     (2  pts.) 

3.  Is  a  fraction  a  number?    (1  pt.) 

4.  Define  the  following  terms:  subtraction;  difference;  remain- 
der.    (1  pt.) 

73 


1 
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5.  Divide  2144  by  32,  and  explain  every  step.     ^6  pts.) 

6.  Divide  3-7  by  2  5,  analyze  the  process,  and  deauce  a  rnle  from 
it.     (5  pt^.) 

7.  What  will  he  the  cost  of  35  three-inch  plank,  22  feet  long,  16 
inches  wide  at  $17.50  per  M.  ?    (5  pts.) 

8.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18  feet  sqnare  with 
carpeting^  f  of  a  yard  wide,  at  $1.50  per  yard  ?     (5  pts.) 

9.  33  is  2f  per  cent,  of  what  number?     (3  ptiB.) 

10.  Suppose  a  cistern  has  two  pipes,  and  one  can  fill  it  in  7^ 
hours,  and  the  other  in  4-)-  hours:  in  what  time  can  both  fill  it, 
running  together  ?     Give  full  analysis.     (5  pts.) 

11.  B  and  0  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  12  days;  with  the  assist- 
ance of  A  they  can  do  it  in  9  days:  in  what  time  can  A  doit 
alone?     Solve  by  analysis.     (5  pts.) 

12.  Solve  the  following  by  proportion,  not  using  cause  and  effect: 
If  42  men,  in  270  days,  working  8^  hours  a  day,  can  build  a  wall 
98J  feet  long,  7^  feet  high,  and  2^  feet  thick ;  in  how  many  dAjs 
can  63  men  build  a  wall  45^  feet  long,  6^  feet  liigh,  and  3^  feet 
thick,  working  11 J  hours  a  day  ?     (10  pts.) 

13.  In  a  certain  township,  it  becomes  necessary  to  levy  a  tax  of 
$4423.2475,  to  build  a  public  hall.  The  taxable  property  is  valued 
at  $916210,  and  the  town  contains  150  polls,  each  of  which  is 
assessed  50  cents.  What  amount  of  tax  must  be  raised  to  build  the 
hall,  and  pay  5  per  cent,  for  collection,  and  what  is  the  tax  on  a 
dollar?  What  is  a  person's  tax  who  pays  for  3  polls,  and  whose 
personal  property  is  valued  at  $2100,  and  his  real  estate  at  $3000! 
(10  pts.^ 

14.  Ihere  is  a  wall  45  feet  high,  built  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream 
60  feet  wide :  how  long  must  a  ladder  be  that  will  reach  from  one 
side  of  the  stream  to  the  top  of  the  wall  on  the  other?     (5  pts.) 

15.  {a)  How  many  dollars  will  purchase  320  pounds  of  hay  at  S*» 
per  ton  ?  (6)  How  niany  eggs  (jan  be  sold  for  50  cents  and  gain 
25  per  cent.,  if  they  cost  20  cents  per  dozen  ?  {c)  Required  the 
longitude  of  a  traveler's  starting  point,  if,  on  reaching  longitude 
90°  45'  east,  his  watch  has  lost  1  hour,  30  minutes,  45  seconds. 
{d)  Divide  six  hundred-mi llionths  by  two  hundred,  and  then  express 
the  answer  in  words.  (^)  Reduce  4^  to  an  improper  fraction  and 
analyze  the  operation.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  unless  the  analy- 
sis is  given.     (10  pts. ;  a,  J,  c,  rf,  6=2  each.) 

16.  A  and  B  enter  into  partnership.  A  furnishes  $240  for  8 
months,  and  B  $560  for  5  months.  They  lost  $118.  How  much 
did  each  man  lose?    (5  pts.) 


T. 

OWt. 

qr. 

lb. 

oz. 

dr. 

14 

13 

2 

15 

16 

15 

13 

17 

3 

13 

11 

13 

17.  Add.... 

46 

16 

3 

11 

13 

10 

14 

15 

2 

7 

6 

9 

11 

17 

3 

10 

15 

11 

k 

(10  pts.) 
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18.  Is  217  a  prime  or  a  composito  number?     (I  pt.) 

19.  Sold  2462  feet  of  boards,  at  $7.25  per  1000. 

600  feet  scantling,  at  11.75  per  1000. 
1012  feet  plank,        at    1.25  per    100. 
77  feet  newn  tim.  at      .15  per  foot. 
Write  a  bill  of  the  same  and  receipt.     The  seller  may  be  John 
Smith,  the  buyer  James  Brown.     (10  pts.) 

School-houses. 

Only  two  new  school-houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year, 
but  both  of  these  are  fine  structures  and  reflect  much  credit  upon 
the  inhabitants  in  the  districts  in  which  they  are  located.  One  is  in 
union  district  No.  15,  Owe^o,  and  the  other  in  district  No.  6,  in 
the  town  of  Berkshire.  Botii  buildings  have  been  furnished  with 
patent  seats,  and  the  former  with  fixtures  unsurpassed  by  any  union 
school  in  the  count}'. 

The  school-house  in  district  No.  14,  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  has  been 
thoroughly  repaired.  Other  buildings  are  now  undergoing  repairs, 
and  fitill  others  will  either  be  repaired  next  year  or  new  ones  built. 

There  are  still  some  school-houses  in  the  county  utterly  unfit  for 
the  accommodation  of  pupils,  but  lam  happy  to  state  that  this  num- 
ber is  steadily  decreasing. 

Tkaohers. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  raiae  the  standard  of  teachers'  qualifica- 
tions, and  thus  secure  to  the  schools  of  the  county  more  efficient  and 
thorough  teachers.  Very  few  who  engage  in  teaching  do  so  with 
the  intention  of  making  it  a  profession,  but  simply  intend  to  use  it 
as  a  "  stepping-stone  "  to  something  better.  Hence  they  are  un- 
willing to  incnr  the  expense  of  three  or  four  years  of  special  train- 
ing for  the  limited  time  which  they  intend  to  devote  to  teaching. 
However,  the  teachers  of  Tioga  have  welcomed  any  endeavor  on  my 
part  to  raise  the  standard  of  examinations  for  certificates,  and  have 
heartily  co-operated  with  me  in  this  matter.  The  majority  of  our 
teachers  are,  I  think,  beginning  to  understand  that  there  is  a  theory 
and  an  art  in  teaching,  that  there  is  no  state  of  blissful  repose  in  the 
teachers'  ranks,  that  we  must  either  advcmoe  or  recede,  rise  higher 
in  the  scale  of  good,  first-class  teachers,  or  go  down  below  the  stand- 
ard. Certainly  it  is  trne  that  every  year  brings  with  it  its  changes, 
its  improvements;  every  year  requires  of  the  teacher  new  thoughts, 
new  work. 

DisTBiOT  Libraries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  days  of  usefulness  for  district  libraries 
have  long  since  passed.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  amount  of 
money  apportioned  to  the  district  for  this  purpose  has  been  used  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 
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Why  not  require  each  district  to  expend  this  money  in  purchas- 
ing school  furniture  ? 

Tbxt-book8. 

The  *'  Text-book  "  law  has  worked  well  here.  We  have  a  uni- 
formity throughout  the  county,  and  all  we  want  now  is  to  be  let 
severely  alone. 

Educational  Mbetinob. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tioga  county  teachers'  association  was 
held  at  Spencer,  April  29,  30,  and  May  1,  1880.  There  were  about 
200  teachers  in  attendance,  who  were  provided  with  free  entertain- 
ment by  the  good  people  of  Spencer.  A  general  interest  in  all  the 
exercises  was  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  we  believe 
that  a  larger  and  more  profitable  session  of  the  association  has  never 
been  held  in  Tioga  county.  The  following  programme  was  carried 
out  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Proorammb. 

Thursday  Evening^  7 :00. 

Chorus 

Address  of  welcome 

Rev.  Stephen  Vorhis,  President  Board  of  Education,  Spencer. 

Reply 

By  President  of  Association. 

Vocal  solo **  When  the  Tide  Comes  in." 

Miss  Allie  Shspard. 

Class  in  Calisthenics  from  Candor  Schools 

Conducted  by  Principal  G.*  L.  Graham. 

Select  reading '*  A  Royal  Princess." 

Miss  Carrie  Hedges. 

Vocal  solo **  Two  Languages." 

Miss  Anna  L.  Perkins,  Waverly. 

Lecture **  Wanted,  A  Man." 

Rev.  A.  L.  Smallby,  Waverly. 

Friday  Morning^  9:00. 

Opening  exercises 

A  Lesson  in  Civil  Government  and  why  it  should  be  taught * 

Prof.  H.  H.  HuTTON,  Waverly. 

Class  exercise  in  American  history 

Principal  P.  J.  Vobb,  Spencer. 

Paper "Are  you  a  Teacher  I" 

Principal  E.  C.  Barto,  Nichols. 

Class  exercise  in  geography ;  town  and  county 

Miss  Nblia  S.  Lott,  Spencer. 

Paper **  School-room  El<Kution." 

Principal  P.  H.  Fenno,  Smithboro. 

Class  exercise  in  primary  reading. 

Miss  Carrie  Hedes,  Spencer. 

Paper **  What  to  Teach,  and  How." 

Principal  A.  P.  Minturn,  Newark  Valley. 

Class  exercise  in  elementary  geography  and  intermediate  reading 

Miss  Helen  Bush,  Candor. 

Exercise  in  elementary  botany 

p    Principal  G.  L.  Graham. 
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Friday  Afternoon^  1 :30- 

Glass  exercise  in  impromptu  composition  and  letter- writing 

Miss  Makt  J.  Lewis,  Waverly. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 

Comr.  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Ithaca. 
Paper:  **  Why  is  the  study  of  English  grammar  disliked  in  country  schools  ? 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  " 

Principal  L.  O.  Eastman,  Richford. 
The  **  Quincy  Method  "  of  teaching  geography.     Illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 

moulding  board.     Also,  a  lesson  in  language 

L.  C.  Foster,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ithaca. 

Paper **  How  to  Teach  Primary  Reading." 

Prof.  A.  M.  Drummond,  Owego. 

Friday  Evening^  7 :30. 

Chorus 

By  pupils  from  Spencer  schools. 

Recitation **  Mother  and  Poet." 

Miss  Anna  L.  Lewis,  Waverly. 

Vocal  duet ' **  The  Hunter's  Song." 

Misses  HuTTQN  and  Wilcox,  Waverly. 

Recitation **  Kentucky  Belle." 

Miss  Anna  J.  Atwater,  Waverly. 

Vocal  solo.... 

Miss  Anna  L.  Perkins,  Waverly. 

Lecture **  Educational   Fallacies." 

Frank  S.  Capen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Matliematics,  Cortland  Normal  School. 

Saturday  Morning^  9 :30. 

Opening  exercises 

Class  exercise How  to  teach  coinmon  fractions  and  percentage. 

Principal  E.  C.  Barto,  Nichols. 

Paper *'  The  Teacher's  Mission. " 

Miss  Ida  A.  Clarke,  Waverly. 
Class  exercise :  Analysis  and  parsing;  difficult  •construction  of  infinitives  and 
participles. 

Miss  Fanny  Swartwood,  Waverly. 

Elementary  sounds  of  English  language,  with  diacritical  marks 

Prof.  H.  H.  Hutton,  Waverly. 

Class  exercise  in  advanced  reading 

Principal  E.  C.  Barto,  Nichols. 

Election  of  officers  and  appointment  of  committees. 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  our  teachers'  institute  held 
in  Owego,  beginning  August  lOtli  and  continuing  one  week.  The 
instruction  given  by  Prutessoi'S  Di3  Gratf  and  Lantry  was  of  the 
right  kind,  and  covered  i\\Q  practical  work  oi  the  school  room.  The 
verdict  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  present  was,  that  they 
were  well  paid  for  attending  the  institute. 

With  such  instructors  as  we  have  had  in  attendance  at  institutes 
in  this  county,  during  my  term  of  office,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  beneficial  results  obtained  from  holding  a  teachers'  institute. 
Each  visit  among  the  schools  of  this  county  more  fully  convinces  me 
of  the  necessity  of  special  preparation  and  training  on  the  part  of 
teachers  before  attempting  to  teach.     Graduates  of  normal  schools, 
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and  teachers  who  regularly  attend  teachers'  institutes,  aflford  ample 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  trained  over  the  untrained  teacher, 
and  furnish  positive  evidence  of  the  good  which  these  institutions 
are  accomplishing  for  our  common  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  return  thanks  to  the  school  officers, 
and  the  public  generally,  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  to 
the  Department  for  favors  deceived. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  CHILDS, 

School  Commissioner, 
OwEGo,  NoveTnber  15,  1880. 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY— First  Distbiot. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Supervntendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  submit 
my  report  conceraing  educational  matters  in  this  district. 

With  your  instructions  for  a  special  and  general  report  of  the 
condition  of  education,  as  seen  from  a  commissioner's  standpoint, 
and  considering  thie  fiact  that  no  report  of  the  kind  has  been  made 
from  this  district  in  many  years,  I  may  have  added  more  supple- 
mentary egotism  than  is  directly  to  the  point.  My  aim  has  been  to 
present  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  without  varnish,  dwelling 
more  upon  defects  than  in  flattering  successes.  I  could  add  many 
pages  in  "glorifying"  our  common  school  system,  but  I  leave  that 
to  others,  with  the  simple  jiemark  that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  common  schools  is  not  inferior,  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  valuable  citizen,  to  that  which  is  city  trained.  After  all,  in 
times  of  distress  and  distrust,  the  country  looks  to  the  rail-splitting 
sons  of  toil,  and  to  those  trustworthy  patriots  who  have  received 
their  fundamentals  in  ediccation,  and  in  character,  in  the  much 
abused  country  schools.  Any  biography  of  the  Nation's  sturdiest 
men  will  furnish  corroborative  evidence  of  their  rural  gi-ounding  in 
essentials  to  success,  and  will  illustrate  beautifully  the  sources  that 
lead  FROM  THE  Rail-pile,  the  Tannery  and  the  Tow-path,  to  the 
White  House. 

Just  Down  from  the  Hills  and  the  School-house. 

During  the  past  year,  I  made  167  ofScial  visits  to  schools,  usually 
averaging  a  half  a  day  in  each  school,  but  spending  more  time  with 
the  younger  teachers,  when  I  knew  from  personal  knowledge  what 
the  more  experienced  teachers  were  doinjr.  I  calculate  to  visit 
every  school  at  least  once  every  term,  Ihis  I  have  practically 
accomplished  ever  since  I  became  school  commissiouer.     When  I 
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came  into  office  the  winter  term  was  half  completed  and,  though  giv- 
ing my  whole  time  to  it,  I  only  reached  half  of  the  schools  that 
winter.  Since  then  I  have  visited  every  district  every  term.  In 
two  or  three  cases,  each  term,  the  schools  had  closed  before  I  arrived. 

I  found  during  my  first  official  visits,  that  more  attention  was 
given  to  arithmetic  than  to  almost  all  the  other  studies  combined. 
The  children  seemed  to  choose  this  in  preference  to  any  other  study, 
receiving  more  encouragement  at  home  to  study  this  branch,  since 
it  is  popularized  as  a  ''  bread-and-butter  study."  I  estimate  that 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  were 
studying  arithmetic  in  some  form  ;  while  only  about  ten  per  cent, 
were  taking  an  indifferent  interest  in  an  endeavor  to  learn  how  to 
use  the  English  language. 

The  apparent  indifference  in  some  of  these  districts  (both  on  the 
part  of  pupils  and  parents)  to  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments 01  "the  three  R's,"  impressed  me  deeply  and  soon  deter- 
mined my  course  of  action. 

I  have  devoted  my  best  energies  to  awaken  an  interest  in  a 
broader,  deeper  education,  and  have  endeavored  to  aroiist  much 
latent  talent — seemingly  wasting  away  in  obscurity,  because  of  in- 
activitv. 

There  are  too  many,  even  in  the  Empire  State,  who  seem  to 
think  that  "if  you  kin  larn  a  boy  figgers  he'll  git  along  in  the 
world."  They  seem  to  forget  that  figures  are  useless  unless  arranged 
by  thought,  and  that  that  which  adds  to  a  man's  general  intelli- 
gence is  so  much  toward  a  passport  for  "getting  on  m  the  world." 

It  is  a  common  delusion  in  some  sections  that  a  pupil  cannot  pur- 
sue more  than  one  or  two  studies  successfully  at  the  same  time. 
The  experience  of  almost  every  teacher  proves  that  the  child  who 
takes  the  full  quota  of  studies  is  not  only  less  troublesome  in  school, 
but  actually  makes  greater  progress  in  all  his  studies  than  the  idler 
with  one  study. 

To  meet  the  condition  of  things  described  above,  I  have  exerted 
myself  to  bring  about  more  general  interest  in  education.  To  en- 
jour.ige  and  dignify  sucli  studies  as  the  Englisli  language,  United 
States  history  and  civil  government.  To  train  the  children  to  esti- 
nate  what  centuries  of  struggling,  and  what  treasures  of  blood  this 
government  has  cost;  and  knowing  its  cost,  to  think  of  its  value 
ind  perpetuate  in  patriotic  purity  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  it. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  discouraging  the  study  of  arith- 
metic. I  wish  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  broader  and  more 
general  education.  The  education  that  fits  a  man  to  take  his  posi- 
tion as  a  citizen  qualified  to  defend  his  business,  religious,  social 
and  political  rights  without  being  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  dema- 
gogues. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  depends 
upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  masses,  rather  than  the  special 
education  of  a  few,  I  have  urged  and  insisted  that  my  teachers 
jhould  possess  the  qualifications  to  instruct  in  the  history  of  our 
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country  and  the  management  of  our  local  and  general  government. 
In  insisting  upon  this,  I  remember  that  the  great  nlasa  of  our  citi- 
zens receive  no  further  school  training  than  that  which  they  get  in 
the  district  schools.  They  leave  school  to  battle  with  the  world  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  They  become  the  prey  of  demagogues  who 
are  not  their  equals,  except  in  possessing  a  superior  intelligence  ia 
^'  fixing  things ''  politically,  and  in  yoking  in  the  masses  to  do  the 
hard  work,  and  to  bear  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  tai- 
ation. 

With  an  experience  as  a  teacher  in  thi*ee  States  and  a  study  of 
the  results  of  school  training  in  many  others,  I  am  impressed  with 
our  national  inconsistency  in  our  ideas  of  educational  training.  We 
boast  of  free  speech,  free  ballot,  free  press  and  free  schools.  What 
have  we  to  show  for  it  m  proportion  to  our  possibilities  f 

Our  government  is  founded  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
masses  and  their  familiarity  with  our  institutions.  Here,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  our  school  training  is  deficient.  Our  teachers  arc  not 
properly  qualified,  and  the  attention  given  to  United  States  history, 
civil  government  and  general  ititelligence  is  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  end  in  view.  Our  training  of  the  masses  is  too 
technical  and  narrow,  too  much  in  a  groove.  We  give  the  masses 
very  little  to  extend  their  intellectual  horizon  beyond  content  with 
existing  evils,  and  we  leave  them  to  grow  fat  with  shiftless  com- 
placency. 

To  remedy,  in  a  measure,  the  defects  noted  above,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  confined  to  this  locality,  I  have  directed  my  efforts  particu- 
larly during  the  past  year.  First,  insisting  upon  the  teachers  quali- 
fying themselves;  and  secondly,  seeing  that  they  carried  out  this 
idea  in  the  school  room  as  much  as  possible. 

Though  the  results  are  crude  in  the  abstract,  I  feel  doubly  repaid 
for  these  efforts ;  and  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are  ap- 

Freciated  by  the  teachers,  pupils  and  pilrents.  In  many  cases  where 
have  been  most  severe  in  my  demands,  pupils  and  teachers  have 
come  to  my  aid  and  have  exprcjised  their  approbation  of  this  course. 
I  am  satisded  that  the  results  of  pusiiing  such  studies  as  United 
States  history,  civil  government,  and  a  practical  use'  of  the  En^^lish 
language,  will  justity  even  severe  measures.  The  idea  that  it  can- 
not be  done  without  interfering  with  some  of  the  immediate  bread- 
and-butter  studies  is  erroneous.  It  caa  be  done  even  in  the  most 
remote  country  schools.  If  not  with  books,  then  without  books  and 
by  oral  instruction,  taking  a  half  hour  per  diiy,  with  a  free  use  of 
the  blackboard.  In  this  district,  instruction  in  civil  government 
was  formerly  the  exception  ;  now  it  is  the  rule.  Hundreds  of  copies 
of  Northam's  Civil  Government  are  scattered  among  the  districts, 
furui.'^hing  a  wholesome  source  of  thought  for  all  who  consult  thera. 
My  teachers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  political  machinorv 
of  Lie  State  and  Nation. 

Wliile  visiting  schools  I  stop  wtth  the  farmers  and  people  in  the 
dii^tric'ts,  whose  hospitable  doors  I  always  find  open.     In  this  way  I 
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have  gained  a  valaable  opportunity  to  talk  up  'educational  matters 
with  the  people.  It  gives  me  an  insight  into  their  needs,  thoughts 
and  public  sentiment  generally.  From  this  personal  association  I 
iind  education  to  be  dearer  to  the  masses  than  I  had  supposed ;  the 
mother  being  particularly  auxious  that  their  children  should  have 
the  very  best  advantages  that  their  means  will  allow.  In  many  in- 
Btancefi  personal  sacrihces  are  made  on  the  part  of  parents  that  t]|eir 
children  may  enjoy  educational  privileges  which  they  did  not  have 
themselves. 

I  find  them  as  a  rule  very  willing  to  acquiesce  in  educational  im- 
provements when  proposed  and  pushed  to  completion ;  but  from 
fear  of  impositions  are  not  active  in  aggressive  measures  for  needed 
improvements.  Opposition  frequently  arises  not  so  much  against 
the  cause  of  education  as  from  ignorance  of  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  proposed  changes.  First,  show  a  community  the  necessity 
of  improvements,  and  convince  them  that  they  are  making  a  good 
investment,  and  that  they  are  getting  the  worth  of  their  money,  and 
really  honest  opposition  subsides.  Malignant  atvbhomness  requires 
h3'perdermic  ii'eatment. 

OvEB  THE  Hills  in  Boots  and  Afoot. 

I  ride  "  in  boots  "  and  travel  afoot.  Have  not  had  a  horse,  except 
upon  urgent  occasions.  I  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  horse  with  my 
p'cscnt  salary,  and  make  sure  of  subsistence  in  superannuation.  I 
nave  given  my  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  my  office  and  in  en- 
deavors to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Thus  tar  I  have  not  conducted 
nor  attempted  any  other  business.  Strange  as  it  ma^  seem,  I  left  a 
more  lucrative  business  to  accept  this  office,  because  of  preference. 
I  like  the  business,  and  would  cheerfully  devote  my  life  to  educa- 
tional work  could  I  but  see  good  health  and  a  tolerable  existence 
ahead.  The  history  of  commissioners  in  this  State  seems  to  prove 
that  sooner  or  later  they  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  office,  and  turn  instinctively  to  professional  or  other  pur- 
suits for  stability  of  income  and  the  necessities  of  life.  It  is  a  hard, 
wearing  life,  and  the  man  who  tlirows  the  necessary  energy  and 
means  into  it  to  succeed,  ffnds  himself  superannuated  at  middle  life 
and  without  a  pension.  The  tenure  of  office  is  too  doubtful  and  the 
salary  too  meagre  to  secure  and  keep  a  well  trained  corps  of  commis- 
sioners. I  believe  in  the  measures  advocated  before  the  Auburn 
convention  last  December. 

1st.  That  higher  qualifications  should  be  required  of  commis- 
sioners. 

2d.  That  the  work  should  be  equalized  as  much  as  possible 
throughout  the  State. 

3d.  That  the  salary  should  be  increased  to  correspond  with  the 
quality  and  amount  of  work  required. 
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During  the  yeftr,  T  annulled  one  district,  and  condemned  one 
school-honse. 

Those  teaching  last  year  were  licenaed  as  follows : 

By  the  State  Superintendent  (appointment) 7 

By  the  State  Supermtendent  (examination) ^ 

By  normal  schools ' 11 

By  special  superintendent  of  Ithaca 29 

By  the  school  commissioner: 

First  grade none 

Second  grade * .       73 

Third  grade ; .  • 64 

Total 137 

Grand  total 184 

I  have  issued  certificates  since  October  1st,  as  follows  : 

First  grade 14 

Second  grade 40 

Third  grade 28 

Total 82 

I  estimate  the  total  number  of  different  teachers  teaching  in  this 
district  this  year  at  140. 

Tbachebs  and  Obbtifigatbs. 

Certificates  are  not  given  in  this  county,  except  npon  actual  ex- 
aminations. 

An  annual  examination,  for  the  teachers  of  both  commissioner 
districts,  is  held  during  and  following  the  fall  institute.  Examina- 
tions are  also  held  in  tne  several  towns  in  March  and  April.  These 
spring  examinations  are  designed  more  particularly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  wishing  to  teach  during  the  summer  terms  only. 
I  sometimes  tliink  tliat  it  would  add  to  the  professional  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  the  value  of  certificates,  to  have  only  one  examination 
for  certificates  during  the  year.  Applicants  for  certificates  would 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  "chances"  of  passing  the  examina- 
tion. They  would  appreciate  more  fully  the  importance  of  some- 
thing more  than  superficial  preparations.  *  The  present  method  of 
awarding  the  State  certificates  unquestionably  enhances  their  value. 
Imagine  the  absurdity  of  his  excellency,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  being  importuned,  every  time  he  turns  a 
corner  or  alights  from  a  car,  to  "  please  give  me  a  private  examina- 
tion for  a  State  certificate."  And  yet  this  is  just  about  what  com- 
missioners are  expected  to  do.  Private  examinations  are  ver}' 
unanimously  discouraged  in  this  county.  The  commissioners  of 
Tompkins  have  taken  the  ground  that  a  certificate  that  is  worth 
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having  —  a  certificate  that  a  Ci^mmissioner  may  experience  a  feeble 
sensation  of  official  pride  in  signing  —  is  certainly  worth  earning. 
They  also  believe  that  there  is  a  minimum  point  in  ^^  book  knowl- 
edge" if  you  please,  or  in  mastering  certam  fundamentals,  above 
which  every  applicant  should  pass  in  order  to  be  an  eligible  ca/ndi- 
date  for  a  certineate. 

ExAinxA'noNs. 

Examinations  for  certificates  are  both  oral  and  written  and  in- 
clude the  following  subjects,  viz.:  Arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
spelling,  geography  with  map  drawing  of  State  and  county, 
reading,  penmanship,  elementary  sounds  of  letters.  United  States 
history,  civil  government,  methoicls  of  teaching  and  school  law.  A 
standing  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  required  for  a  certificate  of  the 
tiiird  grade.  Other  grades  based  more  upon  actual  succeas  in  teach- 
ing and  qualifications  for  higher  positions  sought.  (Hereafter  we 
shall  require  a  standard  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  *'  (fumjption,^^) 

A  rigid  adherence  even  to  this  standard  Ims  very  materially 
changed  the  corps  of  teachers  in  this  county.  Though  the  teacheris 
are  younger  as  a  class,  they  are  much  better  prq^red  for  their  work, 
and  with  experience,  better  results  may  confidently  be  expected. 
Many  teachers  complained  bitterly  at  first,  because  they  were  re- 
quired to  make  up  deficiencies.  Now  some  of .  them  are  the  mo^ 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  *^  higher  standard  of  qualifications." 

Of  their  own  accord,  at  the  •last  meeting  of  the  first  district 
teachers'  association,  the  teachers  thanked  tiie  commissioners  for 
the  position  taken ;  and  went  a  step  beyond,  in  d-emanding  that  we 
sh  )uld  add  still  other  requirements  to  the  list. 

Knowing  that  there  is  as  much  variation  in  the  value  of  certificates 
as  there  Mas  once  in  the  fluctuating  value  of  "  wild  cat  money,"  we 
have  refused  to  indorse  certificates,  or  to  ask  others  to  indorse  oan), 
deeming  it  simple  justice  to  protect  our  own  teachers  and  give  all 
parties  the  privilege  of  competing  upon  a  fair  basis.  The  commis- 
sioners of  this  section  are  gradually  coming  to  something  that  looks 
toward  uniformity.  It  would  be  a  great  step  forward  if  wo  could 
have  some  system  that  would  enhance  and  equalize  the  value  of 
certificates  throughout  the  State. 

The  revival  of  business  interests  which  now  offers  more  lucrative 
and  permanent  employment,  and  also  the  additional  requirements 
for  teaching,  have  very  materially  diminished  the  number  of  teachers. 
I  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  and  willing  teachers  to  fill  the  positions  in  my  winter 
schools.  Some  of  my  trustees  have  traveled  over  the  country  for 
four  and  five  days  without  being  able  to  secure  a  duly  qualified 
teacher.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  days  when  a  trustee  could 
find  a  dozen  on  his  front  stoop  on  the  morning  after  school  meeting, 
each  vying  with  the  others  for  the  humble  privilege  of  being  '^  the 
lowest  bidder." 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  that  a  commissioner  has  to  deal  with 
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is  the  transient  and  migratory  element  so  prevalent  among  teachers. 
The  compensation  ia  so  lean  for  the  labor  performed,  and  the  in* 
dneements  so  few  for  making  it  a  profession,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
retain  a  corps  of  good  teachers,  no  matter  how  mnch  care  is  given 
to  their  training.  So  long  as  bread  remains  a  temporal  commodity, 
and  so  long  as  no  substantial  provision  is  made  for  onr  teachers,  jast 
so  long  may  we  expect  them  to  be  little  more  than  educational 
tramps,  traveling  the  circuit  of  circumstances. 

Teaohebs'  Assooiation. 

We  have  a  very  thrifty  teachers'  association  which  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  better  work.  It  affords  the  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  together  and  compare  notes  based  uiK>n  actiuzl  expe- 
rience with  different  methods.  The  association  meets  twice  a  year. 
At  the  last  fall  meeting  there  were  over  300  teachers  present,  which 
is  probably  as  large  proportionately  as  any  similar  gathering  ever 
assembled  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  following  programmes  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  at  these  meetings,  and  without  a  single 
failure : 

Meeting  of  the  First  District  Teachers^  Association^  of  Tompkins 
county^  in  Ithaca^  Friday  cmd  Saturday^  November  28  and  29. 

187  J. 

PROORAMMB. 

" '    ■  Friday^  10  A,  if.,  <U  Library  HaU, 

Opening  Exercises 

Paper New  Methods  of  Teaching,  Reading  and  Spelling. 

Timothy  Hutchins. 

Glass  Exercise  in  Primary  Reading. 

Miss  Dblla  NxwMAir. 

Paper Principles  of  Teaching. 

Miss  Laura  Doty. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers 

Prof.  James  Johonnot. 

Calisthenics s 

Conducted  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Bills. 

Paper ; Thought  and  Expression. 

Miss  Cora  A.  Curraiv. 

Easy  Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 

Miss  Belle  Sherman. 

Paper .How  to  Teach  History. 

.  Charles  M.  McKeboan. 

Friday,  2  P,  if.,  at  the  Anatomical  Lecture  Boom  of  the  ComeR  Unwersity, 

Illustrations  of  the  Use  of  the  Cat  in  Physiological  Teaching 

Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  M.  D. 

Friday  Eoening^  7 :30,  al  Library  BaU, 

Lecture . .    "On  the  Philosophy  of  Object  Teaching.' 

James  H.  Hoose,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  Cortland  Normal  School. 
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Saturday,  9  A.  M, 

Paper Scieooe  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Principal  Jat  W.  Cuavuajx. 

Use  of  the  Globe 

Prof.  R  E.  Post. 

Class  exercise  on  the  geography  of  New  York  State 

Class  exercise  in  numbers 

Miss  EsTBLiiB  Updike. 
Some  reasons  why  U.  S.  history  and  civil  government  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools. 

Commissioner  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Paper :  Why  is  the  Study  of  English  Grammar  disliked  in  Country  Schools  ? 
What  is  the  Remedy  ? 

Charles  A.  Potter. 

Paper Teaching  English  Grammar. 

Dana  Rhodes. 

Class  exercise  in  language 

Miss  Carrie  Richardson. 

Saturday,  1 :30  P.  M. 

Paper Common  School  Teachers  and  Their  Influence. 

Prof.  D.  O.  Barto. 

Teaching  penmanship 

F.  D.  Williams. 

Class  exercise  in  reading  and  Impromptu  composition 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Brown. 

The  improvement  of  the  teacher's  leisure  hours 

Frank  W.  Carmen. 
The  ^'  Quincy  metiiod  "  of  teaching  geography.     Illustrated  by  the  use  of  the 
moulding  board. 

Superintendent  L.  C.  Foster. 

Music  will  be  furnished  by  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Candee. 

Notices. 

Teachers,  trustees,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and  take 
paH  in  the  exercises. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  is  expected  to  follow  each  paper  read, 
as  time  will  allow. 

Free  entertainment  will  be  furnished  to  teachers  attending  the  meeting. 

Officers. 

President  —  Supt.  L.  C.  Foster,  Ithaca. 

Vice-President  —  Levi  Hollister,  Danby. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Montgomery  Farlino,  Ithaca. 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Miss  Addie  Newman,  Ithaca. 

Treasurer  —  Frank  W.  Carmen,  Jacksonville. 

Commissioner  of  Firat  District —  Ajjdrbw  B.  Humphrey,  Ithaca. 

Spbino  Meehng. 

JFirst  District  Teachers*  Association,  Iliyh  School  Building,  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.,  Saturday,  May  IS,  1880. 

Programme. 

1.  Teachers'  qualifications A.G.  Genuno,  S.  Danby. 

2.  Geography  without  a  text-book .  .Miss  Arvilla  H.  STARKWEATAER,Ulysae& 
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8.  Exercise  on  map  of  TompkiDS  county,  Miss  Hattie  J.CREQUBfTrumansbiirg. 

4.  Class  exercise  m  primary  reading  from  script  .  Miss  Laura  Doty,  Ithaca. 

5.  Personal  influence  of  the  teacher L.  H.  Holltster,  Danby. 

6.^  Class  exercise  in  language Miss  Joanna  Puff,  Danby. 

7.  A  graduating  system  for  country  schools Comr.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 

(Discussion  of  the  foregoing  topic.) 

8.  Class  exercise  in  numbers Hiss  Katb  Huufhrby,  Ithaca . 

The  exercises  wi7Z  Je^'/i  promptly  at  9  a.  m.,  and  will  probably  close  at  4 
p.  M.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  come  prepared  to  discuss  briefly  some  one,  or 
more,  of  the  subjects  presented. 

While  the  teachers  of  this  district  are  particularly  urged  to  attend,  a  most 
hearty  invitation  is  extended  to  aU  the  teachers  of  this  and  surrounding 
counties.     All  teachers,  trustees  and  citizens  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

L.  C.  rOSTEB.Prmdent. 
ADDIE  NEWMAN,  Cor.  Sec. 
A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Gommimmer. 
Ithaca,  May  4,  1880. 

8ouKC£  OF  Supply  of  Tbaouers. 

The  present  teachers  have  almost,  without  exception,  had  some  of 
the  advantages  of  "the  In'gher  education."  The  schools  furnishing 
most  of  the  teachers  being  the  Ithaca  liigh  school  and  the  union 
schools  at  Trnmansburgaud  Newfield,  respectively.  With  Ithaca  in 
the  center,  and  a  union  school  at  each  end  of  my  district,  I  consider 
the  chauces  for  a  well  informed  corps  of  teachers  to  be  very  prom- 
ising. I  might  add  that  these  schools  have  been  formed  and  graded 
within  the  past  decade.     The  results  will  show  more  hereafter. 

The  "tcachere'  classes"  organized  at  Ithaca  and  Trumansburg 
last  year  were  crowded  with  young  teachers  and  others  wishing  to 
qualify '  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  educational  work.  The 
work  done  by  tliese  classes  was  ver}'  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and 
furnishes  abundant  proof  to  my  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing 
such  classes  by  State  aid.  In  these  classes  I  see  the  future  teachers, 
and  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  such  classes 
throughout  the  State.  I  think  the  State  should  guard  very  jealously 
their  management.  Special  attention  to,  and  instruction  for  such 
classes  should  be  insisted  upon.  They  should  be  made  practically 
normal  institutes  for  a  continuous  session  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks. 

I  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  academic  and 
high  school  departments  in  considering  their  close  relations  to  our 
common  schools.  Of  the  thirty  tliousand  teachers  engaged  in  the 
State  last  year,  less  than  nine  hundred,  or  less  than  three  percent., 
were  normal  school  graduates.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  ninety 
per  cent,  of  our  teachers  never  receive  any  further  than  a  home, 
academic  or  high  school  instruction.  Since  these  schools  must  furnish, 
for  many  years  yet,  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers,  the  uecessity  of 
fostering  them  carefully  becomes  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  Normal  School-. 

The  normal  schools  do  not  reach  the  common  schools  directly  to 
any  appreciable  extent.     Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  teach- 
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en  employed  last  }'ear,  only  eleven  Iiad  received  normal  training,  and 
only  one  of  these  tanght  in  a  common  school.  The  others  were  in 
the  graded  schools,  four  being  located  where  they  had  a  chance  to 
influence  those  thinking  of  teaching,  one  having  partial  charge  of 
one  of  the  teachers'  classes. 

The  only  perceptible  influence  of  the  normal  schools  comes  in  very 
homoeopathic  quantities  through  the  graded  schools.  Educators  in 
this  locality  are  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  excellent  work  done  by 
some  of  our  normal  schools,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
tbey  are  accomplishing  the  work  designed  ia  their  establishment. 
They  are  not  popular  with  the  masses.  Their  influence  is  very  lim- 
ited. They  are  not  largely  patronized.  The  prevailing  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  suffering  so  much 
for  instruction  in  foreign  and  dead  languages  (as  good  as  they  are 
in  their  time  and  place),  as  for  a  more  thoroughly  American,  a  prac- 
tical English  course  of  instruction  adapted  on  the  best  plan  to  effect- 
ively reach  and  intellectnall}'  arouse  the  dormant  masses  of  the  pres- 
ent genersitiou.  The  central  idea  of  doing  the  greatest  number  the 
greatest  good  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  our  busy  age  few  can 
spare  years  of  maturity  for  attaining  scholarship.  What  they  get  of 
preliminary  education  must  be  gained  in  youth,  hence  they  are  en- 
titled to  teachers  trained  in  branches  of  learning  that  will  arouse  en- 
thusiasm and  furnish  a  wider  intellectual  horizon.  Give  them  more 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  history.  The  plan,  already  advanced  bj 
one  of  the  normal  schools,  of  a  shorter  and  more  practical  course,  was 
a  step  toward  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  normal  schools.  How 
far  it  can  go  without  disintegration,  or  without  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  scholarsliip,  is  a  question  for  serious  thought.  Subject-matter  and 
metliods  work  well  together,  like  a  pair  of  shears,  but  the  nornul 
schools  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  that  ought  to  be  mastered 
in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  where  instruction  can  be  had  at 
less  cost  and  inconvenience  to  the  individual,  and  with  less  expense 
to  the  State. 

The  Tk ackers'  iNSTrrcTEs. 

The  "teachers'  classes'^  and  "institutes"  seem  to  be  a  more 
potent  means  of  producing  immediate  results  upon  a  scale  propor- 
tionate to  the  great  and  pressing  demand  in  the  training  of  teacliers 
for  the  coni?non  schools.  Though  one  week  is  a  brief  time  for  an 
institute,  the  results  have  been  surprising.  The  teachers'  institute 
has  this  advantage ;  in  that,  if  properly  managed,  it  draws  out  nearly 
aU  of  the  teachera  of  tlie  county  at  least  once  a  year,  enabling  the 
commissioners  and  instructors  to  ^^get  at  some  of  the  hard  shells" 
and  convince  them  that  the  world  is  moving,  and  to  create  within 
them  a  de&ire  '*  to  see  the  wheels  go  around."  This  association  of 
old  and  young  teachers  of  the  conservative  and  the  radical  element, 
in  the  teachers'  institute,  even  for  a  week,  is  very  conducive  to 
thought  and  reflection.  The  old  teachers  are  astonished  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  use  of  dome  of  the  modern  methods,  and  soon  discover 
the  way  out  of  the  old  channel. 
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The  institutes  held  here  for  the  past  ten  years  have  done  much 
toward  introdutsing  improved  raethods  in  education  into  this  county, 
and  in  stitnulating  and  encouraging  independent  thought  and  action 
among  our  teachers. 

The  institutes  conducted  last  year  by  Professors  De  Oraff  and 
Lantry,  and  this  year  by  Professors  Kennedy  and  Post  were  particu- 
larly interesting  and  instructive.  Of  the  230  teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  institute  of  1879,  about  150  were  from  this  district ;  of 
200  teachers  in  attendance  in  1880,  125  were  irom  this  district. 

The  discipline  maintained  at  our  institute  is  that  of  a  well  regu- 
lated school.  Our  last  institute  occurred  at  a  fortunately  unfortu- 
nate time.  County  fair,  firemen's  annual  parade,  several  interest- 
ing conventions,  theaters,  political  meetings,  and  numerous  enter- 
tainments were  in  full  blast  every  evening;  Imt  the  teaehersy  to  their 
credit  be  it  saidy  stood  firmh)  hy  the  institute  throughout  the  week. 
With  several  bands  and  a  drum  corps  playing  in  front  of  ti)e  hall, 
none  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  only  two  left  the  hall  '^  to  see  the 
elephant."  Though  the  deafening  racket  outside  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  go  on  with  the  institute  exercises  for  many  minutes,  the 
teachers  maintained  army  discipline  in  their  respective  places.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  every  country 
teacher  has  the  chance  and  means  to  attend  city  entertainments  ^^  all 
the  year  round,"  hence  the  temptation  to  make  the  most  of  current 
opportunities. 

Tbustebs. 

The  old  customs  of  having  three  trustees  is  being  very  surely  su- 
perseded by  the '•  one  trustee"  system.  It  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  that  one  trustee  carefully  selected  will  attend  to 
the  business  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  three.  Then  too 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  locate  responsibility  when  only  one 
man  is  responsible.  Extra  pains  were  taken  by  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts at  the  last  annual  meetmg,  to  select  good  men  for  trustees. 
On  the  whole  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  with  my  present  corps  of 
trustees.  Many  of  them  have  taken  advanced  ground  and  nave 
given  much  valuable  time  to  school  afiairs. 

The  trustees  have  been  fairly  prompt  in  sending  their  reports. 
This  is  the  rule,  but  of  course  there  are  some  very  annoying  ex- 
ceptions. I  wish  I  could  speak  as  well  of  the  accuracy  of  tliese 
reports.  Were  it  not  for  my  "  teachers'  reports "  and  data  col- 
lected during  official  visits,  it  would  be  seriously  embarrassing  to 
undertake  to  make  a  reliable  abstract  from  them.  I  do  not  think 
this  arises  so  much  from  ahsolute  stupidity,  as  from  carelessness  and 
from  a  lack  of  appreciating  their  importance.  In  far  too  many  in- 
stances the  answers  are  mere  guess-work  or  unadulterated  misrepre- 
sentations. For  example,  the  facts  examined  will  prove  the  utter 
unreliability  of  trustees'  reports  as  to  the  value  of  scnool-houses  and 
sites.  Sites  containing  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  be  reported  at 
$100,  when  land  next  to  it  is  selling  for  %^0  per  acre.  In  some  of 
my  towns  the  valuation  of  sites  is  put  down  at  a  rate  of  over  $500 
75 
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per  acre  when  land  adjoining  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $60  per 
acre.  This  one  of  many  instances  would  go  to  show  the  advisa? 
bilitv  of  dispensing  with  about  half  of  the  questions  iu  onr  pres- 
ent form  for  "  trustees'  reports,"  and  in  making  a  thorough  and  re- 
liable statistical  report  qutnqiienniaUy, 

I  would  suggest  that  the  blanks  for  "trustees'  reports"  be 
printed  in  the  school  register,  just  as  tiio  blanks  for  "  teachers'  re- 

I)orts"  have  formerly  been  placed  there.  They  will  always  be  on 
land  then,  and  on  time.  They  can  be  made  out  at  leisure,  and  the 
teachei*s  can  accurately  record  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  attend- 
ance, etc.,  as  soon  as  the  term  closes  and  before  leaving  the  com- 
munity. There  will  be  no  excuse  for  not  returning  them  promptly. 
Tins  plan  will  also  save  tlie  double  expense  of  distributing  regis- 
ters and  blanks  at  different  times.  I  think  there  should  be  a  special 
register  and  special  blanks  for  reports  for  joint  districts — making 
the  distinctions  so  definite  that  mistakes  in  reports  from  joint  dis- 
tricts would  eventnally  become  the  exception,  and  the  reports  would 
be  approximately  correct. 

School  Teab  and  Terms. 

I  think  the  school  year  sliould  end  Jul}'  Slst  instead  of  Septem- 
ber 30th,  and  that  the  annual  school  meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August.  This  would  have  a  tendency  to  break 
up  the  barbarous  practice  of  '*  keeping  school  nurseries  "  open  dur- 
ing July  and*  August,  when  tlie  thermometer  is  dancing  among  the 
nineties. 

This  change  would  enable  the  new  trustee  to  secure  a  teacher  and 
have,  first,  a  fall  term  of  ten  weeks,  beginning  the  last  of  August ; 
second,  a  winter  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  November,  when  the  larger  pupils  could  attend  —  avoiding  most 
of  the  very  unfavorable  month  of  March,  and  also  the  first  part  of 
April ;  third,  a  spring  term,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  eliding  July  1st. 

This  would  bring  the  greatest  part  of  our  school  work  within  tlie 
months  best  adapted  to  mental  work  and  general  health.  It  would 
circumvent  the  "  berry  season  "  in  a  measure.  Any  one  familiar 
with  the  facts  will  understand  that  "  berries  and  hops "  are  very 
potent  factors  in  disorganizing  our  public  schools  periodically. 

Examinations  for  Common  Schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  more  approximately  the  scholar- 
ship in  the  various  schools,  of  measuring  more  accurately  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  teachers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  more 
local  interest  by  indicating  something  to  work  for,  I  have  announced 
an  examination  for  next  March  of  the  higher  classes  in  all  the 
schools  in  my  district  (except  Ithaca  village). 

The  examinations  will  include  the  following  branches  for  the  first 
examination :  Arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  spelling,  geography 
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(including  outline  map  of  Tompkins  county),  reading  and  penman- 
ahip.  A  supplementary  examination  iu  United  States  history  and 
civil  government  will  also  be  given. 

I  siiall  prepare  the  questions  and  have  them  pnnted.  The  ex- 
aminations will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed 
by  myself,  and  at  one  or  two  places  designated  in  each  town,  afl 
convenience  may  suggest.  Instructions  similar  to  those  sent  out 
with  the  ^'  Regents'  questions  "  will  be  issued  to  the  conductors  in 
charge.  The  committee  will  examine  the  papers  and  report  the 
results  to  me  (accompanied  with  the  examination  papers  for  verifi- 
cation, if  desired).  The  papers  will  be  marked  on  the  general  plan 
customary  with  the  "liegents'  examinations,''  and  those  who  reach 
a  standing  of  seventy  per  cent,  will  receive,  a  certificate  from  the 
commissioner  and  the  teacher.  It  is  designed,  ultimately,  to  make 
these  certificates  a  passport  for  admission  to  our  academic  and  high 
school  departments  without  further  examination,  and  also  to  serve 
as  a  ^^  preliminary  examination "  for  those  wishing  to  become 
teachers. 

This  announcement  having  been  made  at  the  teachers'  association 
last  May,  has  served  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  take  pride  in  their 
work,  and  is  an  incentive  for  pnpile  to  ground  themselves  more 
thoroughly  in  "essentials.''  It  will  also  furnish  them  a  means  of 
measuring  their  attainments  on  other  than  a  strictly  local  scale. 

Wliat  the  results  of  the  examination  will  reveal  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated  now,  but  already  I  see  a  full  justification  of  the 
experiment  in  the  increased  attendance  and  special  interest  manifest 
in  some  of  the  schools.  Teachers,  pupils,  trustees  and  parents  are 
becoming  intei'ested  and  look  to  the  coming  examination  with  great 
expectations  for  their  pupils  and  children.  Whether  it  is  curiosity, 
novelty,  or  whatnot,!  think  the  aroused  energy  of  a  thousand 
pupils  and  parents  will  amply  justify  a  fair  trial  of  the  above.  In 
its  crude  outlines,  is  not  this  idea  a  key  to  a  ^^  something  to  work 
for'^^  in  the  country  schools? 

It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  grade  the  country  schools ; 
but  can  we  not  outline  a  course  of  study,  and  say  to  those  who  vol- 
untarily follow  it  and  comply  with  the  requirements^  "  You  shall 
be  credited  according  to  the  measures  you  bring." 

Libraries. 

The  st'hool  libraries,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  a  standing 
joke  upon  that  once  beneficent  institution.  In  their  day  they  doubt- 
less served  a  wise  purpose,  and  were  appreciated.  In  former  days 
private  libraries  in  the  rural  districts  were  very  rare,  books  were 
generally  scarce  and  costly.  Now,  books  are  cheap  and  more  gener- 
ally distributed  throughout  the  couutrv.  Almost  every  farm  liouse 
contains  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  Tne  newspaper  has,  to  a  large 
extent,  superseded  the  library,  and  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  reading  matter  for  the  masses.  Few  are  the  families  who  do 
not  have  access  to  newspapers. 
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!Ninetj  per  cent,  of  the  districts  use  their  library  money  for  teach- 
ers' wages.  I  think  the  money  appropriated  for  library  purposes 
should  not  be  used  for  teachers'  wages  until  the  schools  are  supplied 
with  at  least  the  following  articles:  1.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. 2.  A  complete  set  of  outline  maps.  8.  A  large  map  of 
the  United  States  (revised  within  fifty  years).  4.  A  map  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     5.  A  map  of  the  county.     6.  A  terrestrial 

flobe.     7.  Charts  of  vocal  elements.     8.  Six  square  feet  of  good 
lack  board  {hemlock  fiot  preferred)  ior  cverj -pn^i],     9.  TeoetJ>ooki 
for  every  indigent  child  not  provided  far. 

I  will  volunteer  another  suggestion  in  this  connection  concerning 
the  disposal  of  the  library  fund.  For  the  next  three  or  five  years 
apportion  it  to  each  commissioner  district  for  the  purchase  of  stand- 
ara  works  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  and  educational  works 
generally ;  books  that  will  help  to  educate  our  teachers  and  ulti- 
mately reach  the  people  with,  by,  or  through  results.  The  common 
school  teachers  cannot  afford  to  buy  educational  or  professional 
books  in  preference  to  bread.  Make  this  a  circulating  library  for 
teachers  only^  or  first  commission  the  commissioDer  as  custodian  and 
librarian,  and  have  the  books  all  returned  to  him  monthlj^  and 
accounted  for  by  him  annually^ 

If  I  had  this  money  at  mv  disposal  I  would  see  that  every  teacher 
was  supplied  with  a  good  educational  paper  first,  then  I  would  fur- 
nish  them  with  books  calculated  to  stimulate  educational  work  and 
make  it  more  efficient.  I  would  like  the  humble  privilege  of  ac- 
counting for  about  $5</0  next  year  after  this  manner. 

Lastly,  but  not  least  in  importance,  I  would  call  attentioti  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  chilaren  in  our  schools  whose  parents  can- 
not supply  them  with  necessary  text-books.  Here  is  another  oppor- 
tunity tor  utilizing  the  library  money  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
entirely  consistent  with  the  design  of  the  fund. 

School-houses  and  Sites. 

Half  of  the  school-houses  in  my  district  are  really  good ;  one- third 
are  endurably  comfortable,  and  the  remaining  sixth  are  a  standing 
disgrace.  I  find  the  people  generally  in  favor  of  repairing  or  build- 
ing when  called  upon  individually,  but  taken  collectively  in  their 
legislative  capacity,'  it  is  hard  to  secure  effective  legislation  for  im- 
provements. Local  quarrels  and  individual  animosities  and  jealousies 
are  almost  sure  to  thwart  the  good  intentions  of  the  better  element. 

As  to  sites,  they  are  almost  invariably  small,  barren  and  cheerless. 
I  might  except  ten  per  cent.  In  no  case  can  I  report  a  site  as  too 
large.  So  long  as  the  parents  persist  upon  pntting  a  school  honee 
in  the  little  half  of  a  fence  corner,  so  long  may  they  expect  their 
children  to  make  a  play  ground  of  their  farms.  Give  the  children 
an  acre  or  two  to  play  in,  and  then  restrict  them  to  it. 

School  DiSTBicrr  Boundabies. 

The  matter  of  district  boundary  lines  is  a  source  of  constant 
trouble  and  embarrassment.     Nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
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any  map  or  oatline  of  school  districts.  I  can  find  nothing  among 
the  records  of  the  town  clerks.  The  only  way  to  get  information 
is  to  consult  the  tax  roll,  and  the  '^ oldest  inhabitant"  concerning 
tradition.  I  think  every  school  commissioner  should  be  provided 
with  material  for  permanent  records  and  facilities  forpreservin^  the 
same.  This  record  should  contain  an  accurate  map  of  every  school 
district,  with  the  changes  indicated  from  time  to  time,  so  that  dis- 
trict boundaries  may  be  readily  determined.  It  should  also  eon- 
tain  an  indexed  record  of  all  his  official  acts  and  orders  that  may  be 
important.  By  special  and  urgent  request,  the  board  of  supervisors, 
at  their  last  session,  kindly  made  provision  for  such  a  record  book  to 
be  kept  at  the  county  clerk's  office.  In  this  record,  after  I  have 
been  superaunuated,  may  be  found  an  account  of  so  much  of  my  of- 
ficial work  as  may  serve  to  settle  disputes  arising  therefrom.  My 
observatioti  is  that  mauy  of  the  local  disputes  are  due  to  the  absence 
of  authentic  and  ofiicial  records. 

When  I  took  my  office,  the  official  property  that  came  into  my 
hands  consisted  of  a  copy  of  the  school  code.  My  predecessor  moved 
to  a  distant  State  without  my  being  able  even  to  interview  him,  and 
I  knew  little  of  his  official  work.  I  believe  In  magnifying  my  office, 
and  I  fail  to  see  the  impropriety  of  dignifying  the  office  and  recog- 
nizing it  as  a  county  office ;  providing  it  with  a  decent  office  for 
transacting  business  in  a  business-like  manner. 

Text-book  Law. 

The  people  are  in  favor  of  any  law  that  will  prevent  frequent  and 
often  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books.  The  Text-bo<>k  law  was 
not  generally  understood  before  the  annual  school  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber, 1877.  It  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  in  many^in stances 
was  simply  regarded  as  a  new  device  patented  by  wily  book  agents 
to  catch  the  ''dear  people.''  The  commissioners  and  some  of  the 
leading  teachers  made  an  effort  to  secure  uniformitv  of  text-books 
for  the  county  in  1877,  and  accomplished  something  toward  this 
end.  The  general  opinion  among  the  best  educators  here  is  that 
the  Text-book  law  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  its  pro- 
visions should  be  even  more  stringent. 

Perhaps  one-tenth  of  ttie  districts  in  this  county  treated  the  law 
with  more  or  less  contempt,  two  tenths  simply  "  resolved  that  we 
adopt  the  books  now  in  use."  This  was  hardly  in  compliance  with 
the  statute  which  meant  that  the  books  should  be  specified  or  desig- 
nated by  name.  The  remaining  seven-tenths  complied  with  the  law. 
The  question  of  uniformity  amounts  to  about  this  in  substance ; 
complete  uniformity  in  arithmetics  and  algebras,  substantial  uni- 
formity in  readers  and  spellers,  three  kinds  of  geographies,  uniform- 
ity in  civil  government,  chaos  and  confusion  outwitted  in  grammars 
and  histories. 

If  the  present  law  remains  with  additional  measures  to  enforce  it^ 
I  think  some  good  may  come  of  it  in  the  course  of  time.  The  law 
is  openly  violated  now  in  very  many  instances. 
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Enfranchisbmbnt  of  Women. 

The  recent  law  enfranchising  women  as  voters  at  scliool  meetings 
has  led  to  serious  complications  in  some  instances  that  have  come 
under  my  observation.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  definiteness  in  the  law  as  to  qualification  of  voters.  The  leu^ality 
of  important  measures  has  been  made  questionable  because  of  illegal 
votes,  which  in  most  eases  have  been  cast  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

From  various  causes  very  few  women  voted  at  the  annual  school 
meeting,  and  then  only  in  isolated  cases.  In  fact,  the  votini^  was 
mostly  confined  to  districts  where  some  local  question  was  closely 
and  warmly  contested  ;  where  more  or  less  factional  feeling  had  been 
stirred  up. 

Apportionment  of  Public  Money. 

The  present  method  of  apportioning  the  public  money  aeems  on 
the  whole  to  be  a  just  and  lair  plan  for  the  common  schools,  not 
wronging  the  rich  districts  ana  otten  very  materially  aiding  the 
poorer  districts.  The  teachers'  quota  now  tavors  the  weak  districts. 
The  apportionment  upon  the  whole  number  of  children  is  a  com- 
mon basis ;  that  upon  average  attendance  in  most  cases  favors  those 
who  earn  it.  I  think  the  number  of  weeks  of  school  required  to 
draw  public  money  should  be  increased  from  twenty-eight  to  at 
least  thirty.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some  one  to  divide 
the  total  attendance  by  the  uniform  divisorof  one  hundred  and  forty 
days  (twenty-eight  weeks),  to  ascertain  the  average  attendance.  It 
would  probably  serve  the  purpose  better  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  required  to  thirty,  and  divide  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
Excluding  city  and  union  schools  from  tliis,  or  adjusting  it  propor- 
tionately, it  would  encourage  more  school  time  and  better  attendance 
in  the  rural  districts. 

Most  commissioners  favor  discontinuing  fractions  in  reporting 
average  attendance.  I  see  no  appreciable  injustice  that  would 
occur  should  all  decimals  except,  possibly,  tenths  be  ignored. 

OOBPOBA.L   PaNISHMBJrr   and    iNOORRtOrBLBS. 

Corporal  punishment  is  now  the  exception  in  this  district,  where 
it  was  once  the  rule.  Teachers  do  not  resort  to  the  rod  until  all 
other  means  have  failed.  Where  the  trustee  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
man,  the  teachers  have  little  difficulty ;  for  if  a  pupil  is  ngly,  will- 
ful, vicious,  in  brief,  incorrigible,  the  trustee  expels  him  for  the 
good  of  the  school.  That  these  incorrigibles  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  at  lar^e  is  a  self-evident  proposition  to  any  thoughtful  man. 
For  the  public  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation,  tliid 
embryo  class  01  criminals  should  be  looked  after  by  the' State  wlieu 
parental  and  local  influences  fail  to  reach  their  cases. 

I  think  the  establishment  of  a  State  school  for  incorrigibles,  as 
advocated  by  L.  C.  Foster,  before  the  association  of  commissioners 
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and  superintendonts  at  A.nbnrn,  last  December,  would  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  This  would  serve  to  restrain  bojs  and  girls 
inclined  to  incorrigibleness,  and  afford  a  moans  of  removing  a  dis- 
turbing, dangerous  and  ruinous  element  from  the  public  schools. 
One  very  bad  boy,  like  a  decayed  apple  in  a  barrel,  may  taint  the 
whole.  The  removal  of  this  element  would  relieve  the  teachers 
and  school  otBcers  of  an  immense  burden. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  that  would  arise  would  be  in  draw- 
ing the  constitutional  line  between  parental  and  State  rights  or 
authority. 

Taxation  and  Equalization. 

As  the  large  fish  eat  the  small  ones,  so  the  larger  districts  have 
gradually  drawn  from  the  smaller  ones.  The  stmng  have  grown 
stronger  and  the  weak  weaker.  As  proof  of  this,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  each  district. 
Reference  to  my  "  first  statistical "  report  for  1880  shows  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  common  school  districts  varies  all  the  way 
from  $125,730,  with  97  children  of  school  age,  down  to  $6,420, 
with  35  children.  In  the  former  case,  the  valuation  is  $1,296  per 
child,  in  the  latter  only  $183.  Each  employs  one  teacher.  The 
one  paid  eleven  dollars  per  week  for  a  teacher  last  term,  and  had 
thirty-eight  weeks  of  school.  The  other  paid  a  teacher  tmo  dollars 
and  seventy  Jive  cents  per  week,  and  had  only  twenty-eight  weeks 
of  school.  In  the  larger,  only  64  out  of  97  were  registered,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  32.  In  the  smaller,  33  out  <^f  35 
attended  some  portion  of  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  16.  While  the  parents  in  the  poorer  district  are  doing  their 
best  to  keep  a  good  school,  the  disadvantage  at  which  they  are 
placed  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  comment.  It  is  plaifi  that 
the  children  in  the  one  distinct  have  not  as  good  a  chance  for  a 
good  common  education  as  children  in  the  other.  It  also  demon- 
strates the  inequality  in  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

Half  of  my  districts  have  an  average  valuation  of  less  than 
$23,000,  while  the  other  half  will  average  over  $60,000.  For  the 
''poor  schools"  in  tho  weak  districts,  there  seoms  to  be  little  hope 
01  effectual  remedy  until  more  support  from  some  source  is  fur- 
nished. We  are  simply  demanding  "  bricks  without  straw."  Some 
revision  of  our  school  system  that  will  reach  these  weak  districts, 
both  in  relieving  them  from  the  heavy  burden  involved  in  support- 
ing a  good  school,  and  in  supplying  them  with  better  teaciiers, 
seems  to  be  the  pressing  need  of  the  hour. 

What  I  have  said  applies  to  and  includes  common  schools  only. 
The  city  and  union  schools  will  pretty  surely  be  looked  after.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  the  true  function  of  our  institutions  to  protect  the 
weak,  I  have  presumed  to  say  this  much  in  behalf  of  those  who 
must  look  to  official  authority  for  assistance.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  great  questions  of  taxation  and  equalization,  which  must 
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receive  special  attention  sooner  or  later,  I  submit^  that  the  matter 
cited  above  is  worthy  of  some  special  legislation.  The  adoption  of 
the  '^  township  system  "  would  meet  the  qnestion  of  equalizing  the 
districts  and  of  removing  boundary  line  difficulties ;  but  the  people 
are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  *'  township  system,"  fearing  corruption 
and  official  and  local  discrimination.  Were  this  system  submitted 
to  the  people,  I  think  they  would  reject  it  in  this  locality  at  present. 

Wanted. 

1.  School  year  changed  to  end  July  31st. 

2.  Annual  school  meeting  changed  to  second  Tuesday  in  August. 

3.  One  trustee  elected  for  three  years. 

4.  No  school  during  the  six  weeks  following  July  4th. 

5.  Teachers  employed  or  continued  for  the  entire  school  year. 

6.  Ko  indorsement  of  certificates  until  they  are  equal  in  value. 

7.  Uniform  examinations,  or  at  least  uniformity  in  minimum  of 
requirements. 

8.  State  or  local  aid  for  expense  of  written  examinations,  twice  a 
year,  in  all  the  country  schools,  on  a  plan  corresponding  with  the 
^^  Regents'  preliminary  examinations  for  acaaemies  and  high 
schools. 

9.  A  revision  and  continuation  of  the  blanks  formerly  used  for 
"  teachers'  reports." 

10.  Revision  of  the  form  for  '*  trustees'  reports,"  with  separate 
blanks  for  joint  districts. 

11.  Uniform  text-books  for  the  county. 

12.  Equalization  in  valuation  and  taxation  in  districts. 

13.  Redistricting  and  mapping  of  districts,  with  provision  for 
permanent  records. 

14.  An  office  for  commissioner  and  general  headquarters  for 
teachers,  with  place  for  papers,  books,. records,  etc. 

15.  Popular  lectures  in  every  town  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
rural  districts. 

16.  At  least  100  copies  of  the  State  Superintendent's  annual 
reports,  to  put  where  they  will  strengthen  our  school  system  when 
attacked. 

Ithaca  Schools. 

Though  the  official  reports  are  made  through  the  school  commis- 
sioner, the  Ithaca  schools  are  not  strictly  under  his  supervision. 
Some  seven  years  since  the  condition  of  the  Ithaca  schools  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  b}'  a  lar^e  number  of  the 
most  influential  citizens,  chief  amon^  whom  was  president  Andrew 
D.White,  of  the  Cornell  University.  Investigation  proved  the  schools 
to  be  deficient  in  many  respects,  and  quite  unworthy  of  such  an 
educational  center  as  Ithaca.  The  citizens  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  wishing  to  make  their  schools  equal,  in  their  sphere,  to  the  uni- 
versity, in  the  plane  of  higher  education,  they  secured  the  passage 
of  a  special  act  (April,  1S74),  establishing  a  complete  system  of 
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graded  schools  in   Ithaca,   from  the  primary   department  to  the 
university. 

The  board  of  education  established  by  that  act,  believing  some 
special  supervision  to  be  necessary,  employed  an  efficient  superin- 
tendent to  devote  his  entire  time  and  enorts  to  the  development  of 
the  system.  Ithaca  draws  $800  from  the  State  toward  the  salary  of 
this  special  superintendent.  An  effort  was  made  in  the  Legislature 
last  winter  to  deprive  Ithaca  of  this  $800.  We  are  confident  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  understand  the  facts  in  the  case,  or  the 
effort  to  discontinue  the  appropriation. would  not  have  been  made. 
Since  the  facts  are  not  to  be  found  in  official  papers,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  mention  here  some  of  the  results  brought  about  by  the  change  in 
the  Ithaca  schools,  with  the  aid  and  attention  of  special  supervision. 

The  old  buildings  have  been  either  abandoned  or  remodeled  with 
special  care  for  proper  heat,  light,  ventilation,  convenience  and  com- 
fort. Two  commodious  brick  structures  with  ample  grounds  have 
been  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,  and  a  third  is  being 
built  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  One  has  just  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000. 

The  average  attendance,  which  in  1874  —  the  year  preceding  the 
change  —  was  only  829,  has  steadily  increased,  until  last  year  it 
reached  1,384.  During  this  period,  the  school  population  of  the 
village  has  shown  scarcely  any  increase,  the  school  census  of  1875 
returning  2,58»,  and  that  of  1880,  2,680. 

The  following  table  tells  the  story  of  the  progress  of  the  Ithaca 
schools  for  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1880.  I  consider  it  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  educational  records  of  the  State. 
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The  average  attendance  in  the  Ithaca  village  schools  now  excels 
that  of  the  cities  of  Borne,  Kingston,  Ogdensburg  and  Hudson ; 
and  falls  bnt  little  below  that  of  Watertown,  Lockport,  Cohoes  and 
Schenectady. 

At  the  head  of  the  system  stands  the  Ithaca  high  school  in  the  place 
of  the  former,  "Ithaca  academy."  The  namber of  students  pass- 
ing the  "Regents'  preliminary  examinations"  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  old  academy,  endmg  1875,  was  163,  or  an  average  of  32 
per  year.  The  number  for  the  first  five  years  of  the  Ithaca  high  school 
is  296,  or  an  average  of  59  per  year.  The  number  passing  success- 
fully in  1880  was  85.  The  rank  of  the  academy  in  1875,  based 
upon  the  number  of  academic  pupils  compared  with  the  other  acad- 
emies and  high  schools  of  the  State,  was  39  ;  that  of  the  high  school 
rose  to  26  in  1876,  and  it  is  now  sixteenth  in  rank,"  standing  higher 
than  the  high  schools  of  Troy,  Kingston,  Watertown,  Ogdensburg, 
Oswego,  Cohoes,  Schenectady,  Hudson  and  Poughkeepsie. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  evidences  of  the  success  of  the  Iihaca 
echools,  which  has  unquestionably  been  augmented  by  the  super- 
vision which  the  special  appropriation  has  aided  in  maintaining. 
The  amount  apportioned  to  Ithaca  from  the  school  funds  of  the 
State,  including  the  $800  for  special  supervision,  is  considerably  less 
j}e/'  capita  in  a/oerage  attendance  than  in  any  of  the  smaller  cities 
in  the  State.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  school  population  of  Ithaca  is  attending  the  schools  tlian  in  those 
cities.  One-third  of  the  school  money  being  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  ;  and  one-third  on  the  basis  of  average  at- 
tendance, it  follows  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  school  popu- 
lation in  attendance,  the  less  per  capita  will  be  received. ' 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent for  1879,  shows  1st,  the  average  attendance,  2d,  the 
amount  of  public  money,  3d,  the  sum  per  capita  for  average  attend- 
ance in  several  of  the  smaller  cities : 

At.  Attend.       Public  Honey.  Per  Capita. 

Cohoes 1,712  $10,121  00  $5  91 

Auburn ' 2,155  11,757  00  5  41 

Binghamton 2,030  10,062  00  4  95 

Hudson 726  4,773  00  6  57 

Poughkeepsie 2,1 86  12,000  00  5  49 

Watertown 1,460  '     7,196  00  4  93 

Lockport 1,623  8,132  00  5  01 

Ogdensburg 1,111  6,479  00  5  83 

Sclienectady 1,617  8,074  00  5  00 

Ithaca  (1879) 1,268        $6,095  00  $4  80 

Ithaca   (1880) 1,384  6,107  00  4  41 


--*■*- 


Average  of  above,  excluding  Ithaca $5  45 
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Had  Ithaca  not  received  the  $800  for  siiperviBion,  the  sum  per 
capita  would  have  been  only  $4.17  in  1879,  and  only  $3.83  for 
1880.  On  a  more  equitable  basis  Ithaca  would  receive  one  or  two 
thou&and  dollars  more  than  is  apportioned  to  her  under  the  present 
system. 

Private  Schools. 

It  is  a  good  comment  on  the  popularity  of  our  public  schools  to 
state  that  of  nearly  five  thousand  children  who  attended  school 
some  portion  of  last  year,  less  than  a  hundred  were  enrolled  in 
private  schools.  They  are  only  patronized  by  special  friends,  or 
for  a  special  purpose. 

There  are  two  excellent  private  schools  in  Ithaca  where  a  sjjeciMy 
is  made  of  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  entrance  to  Cor- 
nell University.  These  schools  are  conducted  by  gentlemen  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  their  work.  They  are  very  thorough,  and 
their  pupils  take  high  rank. 

There  is  also  a  *'  business  school "  in  the  village,  where  a  specialty 
is  made  of  giving  an  elementary  course  of  business  training. 

Cornell  UNivERsrrv. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  mention  of  Cornell  University  — 
though  she  speaks  tor  herself  —  because  of  the  relationship  existing 
between  the  university  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
It  is  really  a  State  university,  because  of  the  magnificent  endow- 
ment of  nearly  a  million  acres  of  land  bequeathed  to  her  by  the 
State.  In  return  for  this,  the  university  is  under  obligations  to 
grant  one  "  free  scholarship"  to  every  assembly  district  in  the  State 
every  year.  Those  scholarships  entitle  the  holder  to  free  tuition  in 
any  or  the  departments  for  four  consecutive  years.  They  are 
therefore,  worth  $300  to  the  holder.  They  are  to  be  awarded  "as 
a  reward  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  ac^emies  and  public 
schools  of  this  State."  Were  these  12S  scholarships  awarded  every 
year  for  four  years,  and  all  of  them  in  use,  there  yirould  be  512 
"State  students"  in  the  university.  .  There  are  now  150  State 
students  in  the  university. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  these 
scholarships,  and  their  value,  is  not  thoroughly  understood  through- 
out the  State^  and  that  the  scholarships  are  awarded  sometimes 
more  from  political  favoritism  than  irom .  superiority  in  scholar- 
ship. I  think  an  investigation  would  show  that  many  of  these 
scholarships  are  ^warded  even  without  an  excuse  for  an  examina- 
tion. I  suggest  that  some  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
manner  of  awarding  these  scholarships.  Uniformity  is  desirable, 
and  thoroughness  is  essential.  The  State  has  generously  provided 
free  instruction  for  512  students  at  one  of  the  best  universities  on 
the  continent,  and  I  think  every  scholarship  would  be  filled  bj 
those  who  would  be  only  too  glad,  to  receive  a  university  training 
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were  they  to  thoroughly  nndergtand  that  it  is  within  their  reach. 
I  speak  of  this  particularly,  because  Cornell  university  probably 
furnishes  more  teachers  than  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
State. 

The  fair  fame  of  the  young  university  has  gone  far  and  near, 
and  her  prospects  were  never  brighter.  The  fields  that  waved  with 
golden  grain  thirteen  years  ago  have,  magic  like,  been  transformed 
into  a  charming  campus,  surrounded  by  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  beautiful  structures.  Deep  down  and  back  of  all  this  is 
an  endowment  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  money,  and  in  western 
lands  which  are  constantly  rising  in  value. 

Fifty  professors  and  instructors  preside  within  her  halls.  Over 
400  students,  men  and  women,  receive  instruction  in  her  dozen  dis- 
tinct colleges.  Forty  thousand  choice  books  encase  her  literary 
treasures,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  specimens  and  curiosi- 
ties crowd  the  capacity  of  her  museums  and  laboratories.  Fine 
crops  and  blooded  stock  cover  the  slopes  of  the  famous  "  Cornell 
Farm."  The  merry  chimes  ring  out  daily  from  the  tower :  Peace, 
good  will  and  education  for  all  mankind  and  womankind. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY, 

School  Corri'inisaioner, 

Ithaca,  Deceinher  20, 1880. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  —  First  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  At  )'onr  suggestion,  I  would  respectfully  add  the  follow 
ing,  in  connection  with  my  annual  abstract: 

During  the  school  year  closing  with  September  80,  I  find  I  have 
made  115  official  visits  to  the  different  teachers  employed  in  this 
district.  In  comparing  the  results  of  the  work  of  these  teachers,  it 
is  noticeable,  as  a  rule,  that  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  have  been  the  most  successful  teachers. 
I,  therefore,  have  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  the  person  who  can 
answer  the  greatest  number  of  questions  at  an  examination  is  not, 
necessarily,  to  be  considered  the  best  teacher.  While  learning  is 
necessary,  the  skill  to  impart  to  others  is  much  more  so. 

I  have  granted,  daring  the  year,  about  eighty  certificates,  a  very 
small  proportion  of  which  being  of  the  first  grade.  I  hold  three 
public  examinations  in  September  of  each  year,  in  the  most  accessi- 
ble parts  of  the  district.  The  examination,  as  far  as  practicable,  is 
written.  The  questions  are  prepared  with  a  view,  not  so  much  to 
know  tlie  amount  of  book  knowledge  the  person  may  possess,  but 
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to  know  his  ability  to  express  and  reason  for  himself.  While  I  am 
not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  teacher  under  my  charge,  for  I 
believe  each  one  is  doing  his  or  her  best ;  but,  if  there  is  any  fault 
at  all,  it  is  because  he  or  she  knows  of  no  better  way.  It  is  not  a 
lack  of  learning,  but  of  special  training  for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 
A  great  many  of  the  teachers  now  employed  have  come  out  of  the 
common  schools,  and,  therefore,  we  know,  they  have  had  no  special 
preparation  for  the  work.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  If  there  could  be 
organized  in  eat'h  commissioner  district  a  local  normal  training 
Bcnool,  I  believe  a  very  great  deal  of  this  difficulty  would  be  obvi- 
ated. Let  the  State  furnish  a  competent  trainer,  and  sessions  to  be 
held  at  some  point  where  pupils  can  be  made  available  for  actual 
school-room  practice  —  organization,  management,  gradation  and 
methods  only  to  be  taught.  The  teachers'  institute,  held  yearly,  is 
doing  a  noble  work  in  this  direction,  but  that  is  not  snfficient.  We 
need  something  more. 

The  institute  held  at  Ellenville,  in  October,  was  an  emi- 
nently practical  one,  but  not  one-third  of  the  teachers  now  in 
service  in  the  county  were  present,  consequently  the  majority 
received  no  benefit.  The  commissioners  of  this  county  believe  that 
the  instructions  given  at  institutes  are  of  great  value.  The  teachers 
who  attend  believe  in  their  value,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  training 
school,  the  commissioners  have  decided  to  request  the  Department 
to  allow  two  sessions,  of  one  week  each,  during  the  coming  year, 
so  that  more  of  the  teachere  may  be  benefited  thereby. 

Needed  Changes. 

1.  In  my  opinion,  the  school  year  ought  to  begin  on  the  first  day 
of  September,  and  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  for  the  election 
of  trustees  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  June.  Under  the  present  system, 
most  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  close  about  the  first  of 
October,  and  do  not  open  again  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  until  after 
the  annual  school  election.  The  result  is,  the  children  are  deprived 
of  school  privileges  during  a  part  of  the  finest  portion  .of  the  year. 
By  changing  the  school  year  this  would  be  obviated. 

2.  Adopt  the  township  system,  partially  retaining  the  present 
school  districts,  and  allowing  each  one  to  annually  elect  a  sole 
trustee,  they  together  to  form  the  board  of  education  for  each 
town. 

3.  Let  the  board  fix  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  salary,  employ 
their  teachers  by  the  year,  and  whatever  funds  were  necessary  in 
addition  to  those  appropriated  by  the  State,  let  them  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  town. 

4.  Make  the  commissioner  ex  officio  chairman  of  each  of  the 
several  boards  within  his  jurisdiction,  allowing  no  teacher  to  be 
employed  without  his  approval,  save  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board. 

5.  Empower  the  commissioner  to  transfer  the  teachers  from  one 
school  to  another  in  the  same  town,  as  often,  in  his  judgment,  as 
the  schools  may  be  made  more  efiicient  by  so  doing. 
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6.  Compel  the  commissioners  to  devote  their  wliole  time  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  That  they  may  be  able  to 
do  this,  pay  them  a  salary  commensurate  with  their  work  and 
responsibilities,  and  extend  the  term  of  office  for  six  yeare. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  MOWER, 

School  Commissioner. 
Saugerties,  November  5,  1880. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Nkil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlio  Instruction  : 

Sir.  —  In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  submit  the  following 
special  report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  district  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

I  have  visited  the  92  schools  of  my  district  during  the  year,  most 
of  them  twice,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  I  have 
noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standing  of  the  teachers  as 
regards  their  ability,  interest  in  their  work,  and  a  corresponding 
success  in  their  labors  in  the  school  room. 

Having  fixed  a  standard  of  examination  a  year  ago,  1  called  upon 
all  the  teachers  for  a  re  exan}ination,  which  certainly  had  the  good 
effect  of  a  general  brushing  up.  Some  teachers  were  compelled  t** 
stndy  branches  which  they  had  not  only  never  taught  previously, 
but  of  which  they  hardly  knew  the  very  elements,  such  as  gram- 
mar, United  States  history,  civil  government.  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  school  in  this  district  now  where  these  branches  are  not 
taught.  All  this  caused,  however,  some  grumbling  from  both  teach- 
ers and  trustees.  A  general,  coinmon  standard  of  examination  for 
certificates,  fixed  by  tlie  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  would 
help  the  commissioners  materially. 

The  institutes  are  doing  excellent  work,  especially  for  those  who 
have  nut  had  professional  training  in  the  normal  schools,  or  teach- 
ers' classes  in  academies.  The  generosity  of  the  State  in  main- 
taining all  these  is  a  wise  policy  which  will,  and  does,  bear  good 
fruit. 

Public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  normal  schools  as  long  as  they 
confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate  work  and  do  not  become 
mere  institutions  of  learning. 

A  good  many  school-houses  in  this  district  are  in  a  bad  condition. 
The  universal  excuse  for  this  has  been  the  want  of  means  on 
account  of  hard  times,  but  in  consequence  of  the  recent  revival  of 
our  industries  some  have  commenced  to  repair  and  rebuild,  which, 
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it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  cease  until  every  school-hoase  is  in  a 
proper  condition. 

I  have  licensed,  during  the  year,  67  teachers,  including  those  who 
were  re-examined. 

Tours  most  respectfully, 

H.  M.  BAUSCHER, 

School  Commissioner. 
New  Paltz,  Novemher  16,  1880. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  —  Third  District. 
lion.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the  following  supple- 
mental report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision 
is  respectfully  submitted 

The  territory  embraced  by  this  commissioner  district  is  largely  in 
excess  of  one-half  of  the  entire  county.  It  also  includes  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  mountainous  regions  of  the  State.  Within  the 
towns  of  Denning,  Hardenburgh  and  Shandaken,  large  areas  arc 
still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest. 

Throughout  this  section  the  schools  are  generally  small,  and  have 
not  attained  the  standard  reached  by  those  of  other  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  causes  which  have  operated  to  retard  their  progress  are, 
to  some  extent,  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  oflScials.  The  in- 
habitants, thinly  scattered  along  the  rugged  mountain  valleys,  are 
in  many  instances  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
better  class  of  schools. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  source  of  the  greatest  evils  affecting 
these  as  well  as  many  other  schools  of  the  district,  is  to  be  found  in 
a  system  of  false  economy  pursued  by  the  trustees,  and  in  too  many 
instances  sanctioned  by  the  people.  It  seems  to  have  become  an 
object  of  ambition  with  many  of  these  officials  to  keep  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  school  purposes  within  the  limits  of  the  apportion- 
ments of  public  moneys  made  to  their  respective  districts.  The 
legitimate  result  of  their  eflForts  is  seen  in  the  neglected  appearance 
of  many  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  languishing  condition  of 
the  schools,  which,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  are  almost  invariably 
taught  by  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 

We  do  not  advocate  extravagant  expenditures  for  the  support  of 
schools,  nor  would  we  make  too  severe  or  sweeping  charges.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  is  further  from  our  intentions  than  to  make  any 
statement  reflecting  unjustly  upon  faithful,  efficient  school  officers. 
That  there  are  many  such,  we  bear  cheerful  testimony.  We  have 
found,  even  in  some  of  the  more  remote  and  secluded  districts, 
trustees,  who  by  their  enlightened  zeal  and  faithful  and  efficient 
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discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  have  shown  themselves  fully 
in  accord  with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  friends  of  our  public 
schools. 

In  studying  the  causes  which  seem  to  have  retarded  the  progress 
of  many  of  our  schools,  we  have  been  led  to  compare  our  method 
of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  schools  by  trustees  with  that 
known  as  the  "  township  system,"  existing  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
States.  A  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  latter  system,  ac- 
quired during  several  years  spent  in  teaching  in  a  State  where  it 
prevails,  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  systems.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  we  believe  the  interests  of  our  schools  would  be  subserved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  last  mentioned. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  aflfecting  our  schools, 

?articularly  in  the  rural  districts,  is  the  multiplicity  of  text-books, 
'he  existing  statute,  designed  to  secure  uniformity,  is  practically  of 
no  effect.  If  the  State  would  assume  the  work  of  8upplyi?ig  the 
schools  with  books,  entire  uniformity  might  be  secured,  and  as  this 
might  be  done  at  prices  little  exceeding  cost,  the  people  would  be, 
to  some  extent,  relieved  from  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  prices  they  are  now  compelled  to  pay  for  school-books  —  prices 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  excessive. 

Throughout  the  district  there  is  a  general  lack  of  good  black- 
boards and  other  apparatus,  such  as  should  be  found  in  every  well 
ordered  school.  J^early  every  school,  it  is  true,  is  provided  with 
some  kind  of  a  blackboard,  but  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances  they 
are  the  merest  apologies,  unfit  for  use.  But  few  schools  are  f  urnislied 
with  globes  or  outline  maps,  and  even  when  so  furnished,  but  little 
use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  either. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  globes  in  the  hands  of  competent  in- 
structors, and  with  a  view  to  their  more  gerferal  introduction  into 
the  schools,  the  commissioners  of  the  county  have  unanimously 
made  a  knowledge  of  their  use  one  of  the  qualifications  requisite  to 
entitle  teachers  to  certificates  of  the  first  grade. 

As  a  means  of  arousing  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  the  district 
clearer  ideas  of  the  nature  of  their  duties,  we  have  endeavored  to 
induce  them  to  procure,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  works  of 
the  better  class  of  writers  upon  educational  subjects.  Our  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  rewarded  with  greater  success  than  we 
anticipated,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  our  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  works  of 
De  Grafl,  Jolionnot,  Page  and  other  eminent  authors.  The  result 
is  already  beginning  to  be  seen,  in  the  better  work  performed  by 
these  teachers  in  the  school  room. 

Non-attendance  is  another  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our 
schools.  An  examination  of  the  statistical  reports  of  the  district 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  children  of  school 
age  do  not  attend  scliool.     The  present  compulsory  act  is,  through- 
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out  the  rural  districts,  a  deadletter.  We  doubt  if  it  would  be  pos- 
sible  to  obviate  or  overcome  the  evil  referred  to  by  los^islation,  but 
incline  rather  to  the  opinion  that  the  only  practicable  method  of 
securing,  even  approximately,  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
schools  from  a  full  attendance  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  means 
calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  given  in  the  schools. 

We  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  section  of  the  statutes 
defining  the  duties  of  school  commissioners,  in  establishing  or  alter- 
ing the  boundary  lines  of  school  districts,  and  to  the  difficulties  with 
wliich  commissioners  are  met,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  render  full 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  In  many  towns 
the  records  of  the  district  boundaries  are  so  incomplete  and  imper- 
fect as  to  render  them  practically  worthless.  It  is  true  that  com- 
missioners find  no  great  difficulty  in  making  the  few  alterations  de- 
manded from  time  to  time,  but  the  work  of  providing  for  each  town 
full  and  accurate  boundaries  of  all  the  districts  it  embraces  would, 
besides  involving  heavy  expense,  absorb  the  commissioners'  time, 
to  the  enforced  neglect  of  other  and  perhaps  more  important  duties. 

If  the  law  required  a  meeting,  once  a  year  in  each  town,  of  all  the 
trustees  thereof,  with  the  commissioner,  tor  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  making  necessary  alterations  in  the  lines  of  their  respective 
districts,  the  difficulty  referred  to  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if 
not  entirely  removed.  We  believe,  also,  that  other  and,  perhaps 
greater,  benefits  would  result  from  such  meetings. 

We  have  discovered  no  serious  defects  in  the  present  method  of 
apportioning  the  school  funds.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to 
us  that,  inasmuch  as  small  schools  constitute  a  majority  of  all  the 
district  schools  of  the  State,  an  increase  of  the  district  quota  would 
be  conducive  to  the  inferests  of  the  schools  at  large. 

There  is  but  a  limited  number  of  students  or  graduates  from  the 
normal  schools  of  the  State  employed  as  teachers  in  this  district. 
Without  exception,  they  rank  with  our  most  efficient  teachers.  If 
we  can  base  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  normal  schools,  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  few  teachers  referred  to,  tlien 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  those  institutions  in  terms  of 
wannest  commendation. 

We  should  consider  this  report  as  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  standard  maintained  by  the  few  union  free 
schools  in  the  district.  The  largest  of  the  number  is  that  at  Ellen- 
ville.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  say 
that  the  principal.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Mackey,  and  her  assistants,  are 
entitled  to  the  grateful  consideration  of  the  people,  whom  they  are 
serving  bo  well. 

The  schools  at  Napanock  and  Kerhonkson,  of  which  Mr.  Thorap-  * 
son  K.  Walker  and  Mr.  John  T.  Cash  are  the  respective  principals, 
also  rank  deservedly  high.     In  fact,  we  doubt  if  there  arc  better 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 
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The  school  at  Alligerville  is  the  last  on  the  list.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent school,  and  fully  justifies  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
district  in  the  ability  of  its  principal,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Hoag. 

Our  teachers'  institute,  held  at  Elleuvillo  in  October  last,  was,  in 
every  respect,  a  success.  It  was  the  generally  expressed  opinion, 
that  no  more  successful  institute  had  ever  been  held  in  the  county. 

We  have  discovered  no  opposition  to  teachers'  institutes  among 
the  people  of  this  commissioner  dit^trict.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  they  are  regarded  with  general  favor.  There  is,  however, 
some  feeling  existing  against  allowing  teachers  for  time  spent  in 
attending  them. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  teachers'  institutes. 
We  think,  however,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  them,  at  least  two  sessions  in  the  year  should  be  held, 
but  that  two  consecutive  sessions  should  never  be  held  at  the  same 
place.  By  holding  them  at  different  points  in  the  county,  the 
teachers  from  the  remote  districts  would  gradually  be  drawn  in  and 
made  participants  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  them.  These 
teachers,  as  a  class,  rarely  attend 'the  institutes  held  at  Kingston; 
and  as  they  constitute  the  class  most  likely  to  be  benefited,  we  think 
the  soundness  of  the  idea  we  have  suggested  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

We  have  licensed  seventy-four  teachers  during  the  past  school 
year.  In  our  examinations  we  have  combined  the  oral  and  written 
methods,  and  have  not  based  our  decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  entirely  upon  the  percentage  of  questions  answered  by  them. 
Regarding  that  as  only  one  of  the  methods  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion,  we  have  inquired  into  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  not 
only  tlie  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  of 
the  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  but  also  his  natural  aptitude  for 
the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  extent  of  his  mental  and  moral 
culture.  While  endeavoring  to  conduct  our  examinations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  us  to  weed  out  incompetent  teachera,  we  have, 
at  the  same  time,  tried  to  arouse  and  encourage  those  whom  we 
have  found  competent  and  worthy. 

During  the  year,  we  have  made  110  Fchool  visitations.  While  wo 
have  discovered  evils  still  existing  and  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
schools,  the  general  view  is  reassuring,  and  should  confirm  and 
deepen  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  our  common  school  system. 
We  believe  tlie  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  universally  re- 
garded as  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  satisfied ;  whatever  the  defects  still  adhering 
to  our  school  system  may  be,  the  best  method  of  remedying  them 
will  be  found  in  an  adherence  to  the  present  mode  of  administering 
the  school  aflf'airs  of  the  State.  The  scheme  agitated  during  the 
past  year,  we  regard  as  fraught  with  danger,  and  believe  its  adop- 
tion would  result  disastrously  to  the  best  interests  of  our  schools. 
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In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  uniformly  extended  to  us  by  the 
Department. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  D.  SOULE, 

School  Commissioner, 
Shandaken  Center,  Deoemher  5,  1880. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoue, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlio  Instricction  : 

Sib.  — In  compliance  with  your  order  of  July  20th,  I  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

There  are  in  this  county  139  school  districts,  employing  156 
teachers.  During  the  past  year,  I  have  visited  138  of  tiiese  schools, 
and  in  all  have  made  262  visits. 

In  many  of  these  schools  the  teachers  were  doing  a  good  work, 
and  the  scholars  making  rapid  progress;  while  in  others  things 
seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

The  reasons  I  ascribed  to  the  latter  vary  in  different  schools ;  some- 
times a  lack  of  education  or  ability  to  teach,  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  or,  as  in  many  instances,  a  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  trustees. 

During  tne  school  year,  I  have  licensed  224  teachers,  as  follows: 
Certificates  of  the  first  grade,  14;  second,  62,  and  third,  148. 

1  have  been  unable  to  control  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  as 
there  was  a  large  number  of  teachers  holding  certificates  tor  three 
years  when  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  oflfice,  many  of  whom 
I  did  not  know  held  certificates  until  I  found  them  teaching,  and 
some  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  very  deficient. 

In  giving  certificates,  I  have  required  a  written  examination,  and 
graded  them  according  to  the  education,  experience  and  ability  of 
the  applicant ;  in  age,  1  have  required  17  years  for  a  summer  school, 
and  18  for  a  winter  school. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  quite  rt  demand  for  teachers  ;  many 
have  failed  in  the  examinations  and  sought  other  employment,  some 
find  other  labor  more  remunerative,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  uni- 
versal desire,  on  the  part  of  trustees,  to  have  better  teachers. 

The  school-houses  as  a  general  thing  had  been  running  down  for 
some  time,  and  many  of  them  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
while  some  were  in  danger  of  tumbling  down,  and  too  far  gone  to 
shelter  either  man  or  beast.  In  some  instances,  even  where  the 
poorest  houses  were  located,  the  people  were  reluctant  to  do  any 
thing  that  would  involve  an  expense  ;  yet  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
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in  most  cases  it  only  required  that  their  attention  be  drawn  to    the 
necessity  of  better  accommodations. 

During  the  past  year,  eleven  new  school-houses  have  been  erected, 
fourteen  either  rebuilt  or  thoroughly  repaired,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  building  and  rebuilding  nine  others  in  the 
spring.  There  are  about  ten  more  that  need  attention,  and  then 
the  children  of  this  county  can  be  comfortably  cared  for. 

We  seem  to  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  State  normal 
schools.  There  are  at  present  only  three  from  thi^  county  attending 
them,  and  of  those  who  have  graduated,  most  of  them  have  gone  to 
other  counties  where  the  wages  are  more  remunerative.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  do  away  with  the  normal  schools,  yet  I  con- 
sider it  of  equal  or  greater  importance  that  the  teachers'  classes  in 
our  academies  be  sustained.  Most  of  our  teachers  have  received 
their  education  in  the  two  academies  of  this  county,  and  the  want 
of  a  teachers'  class  the  present  year  is  severely  felt,  and  will  be 
quite  perceptible  in  the  common  schools.  I  have  twice  visited  each 
of  the  academies,  and  some  of  the  private  schools,  and  found  them 
doing  a  good  work. 

Our  institute  was  held  in  September,  and  was  attended  by  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers;  the  attention  was  good,  and  the 
professors — Johonnot  and  Moore — ^gave  us  some  now  and  useful 
ideas,  and  upon  visiting  some  of  the  schools  this  fall  I  have  found  a 
portion  of  the  teachers  using  the  new  methods  with  success. 

I  consider  the  institute  one  of  the  important  features  in  our 
common  school  svstem,  and  during  my  two  years'  experience  1  have 
found  much  good  work  that  is  directly  traceable  to  institute  con- 
ductors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RANDOLPH  MoNUTT, 

School  Commissioneyr. 

Warbensbubgh,  October  30,  1880.- 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — FibstDistbiot. 

Hon.  Necl  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  special  report  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1880. 

By  a  comparison  with  1879,  we  find  that  our  schools  are  improv- 
ing. The  whole  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the 
year  1879  was  6,169.  The  whole  number  of  children  attending 
school  during  the  year  1880  was  6,154. 
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The  average  daily  attendance  for  18Y9  was 3,000 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  1880  was 3,182 

The  whole  number  of  davs  of  attendance  for  1879  was  403,424 

The  whole  number  of  days  of  attendance  for  1880  was. .  522,525 

The  whole  number  of  days  taught   in  1879  was 17,310 

The  whole  number  of  days  taught   in  1880  was 17,421 

The  number  of  visitations  by  commissioner  in  1879  was  173 

The  number  of  visitations  by  commissioner  in  1880  was  200 


The  number  of  teachers  licensed  who  taught  in  1879  was  88 
nvales  and  172  females ;  total,  260. 

The  number  of  teachers  licensed  who  taught  in  1880  was  77 
males  and  185  females;  total,  262. 

The  impressions  I  have  received  as  consequences  of  my  visita- 
tions are  that  the  children  who  attend  the  graded  schools  are  fa^ 
ther  advanced,  according  to  their  age,  than  those  who  attend  the 
common  schools. 

The  question  arises,  why  are  they  ? 

Generally  the  graded  schools  are  taught  200  days  in  a  year,  the 
common  schools  average  about  150  days.  Hence  the  children  who 
attend  the  graded  schools  gain  50  days'  schooling  in  a  year,  or  they 
receive  as  many  days'  schooling  in  three  years  as  the  children  who 
attend  the  common  schools  receive  in  four  years.  This  state  of 
things,  if  long  continued,  is  sure  death  to  our  common  schools. 

Energetic  trustees  can  iind  a  remedy,  by  making  longer  contracts 
with  teachers,  or,  far  better  still,  the  Legislature  should  make  a  law, 
equalizing  the  terms  of  our  graded  and  common  schools. 

In  our  opinion,  when  such  a  law  is  passed,  it  will  be  a  grand  stop 
toward  advancing  the  standard  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Empire 
State. 

Apparatus. 

I  find  in  a  majority  of  our  common  schools  a  great  deficiency  in 
school  apparatus.  In  the  past  year,  in  118  districts  there  have  been 
expended  only  $77.62  for  this  purpose,  making  an  average  of  65  cents 
for  each  district.  According  to  the  statute,  trustees  had  no  power  to 
purchase  maps,  globes,  charts,  dictionaries  or  other  school  apparatus, 
unless  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  vote  of  a  district  meeting.  If  the 
trustees  had  the  power  to  expend  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount 
yearly,  for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner, 
it  would  be  an  improvement.  Teachers  and  pupils  can  accomplish 
far  more  during  a  term  with  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  than  they 
can  without  it. 

The  compulsory  education  act  is  of  little  value  in  this  district ; 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  does  not  sustain  it. 

School-houses. 

There  have  been  three  new  houses  built,  and  there  are  two  other 
districts  that  have  voted  to  erect  new  houses.     One  of  the  districts 
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that  erected  a  new  building,  voted  by  one  majority  to  repair  the  old 
one,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  supervisor  of  the  town.  We  con- 
demned the  old  rookerj',  which  forced  the  district  t  >  erect  a  new 
one.  Our  action  in  the  matter  created  a  storm  in  the  .district  at  the 
tiaie,  but  now  all  is  calm,  and  the  effect  of  the  infiuenee  of  that  act 
in  other  districts  is  salutary ;  for  one  of  the  districts  that  voted  to 
erect  a  new  building  knew  that  we  would  condemn  the  old  one,  and 
force  them  to  build,  if  they  did  not  build  it  themselves.  Argyle 
village  has  a  common  district  school,  and  a  mathematical  and  class- 
ical school.  Professor  Ilunt  has  charge  of  the  latter.  If  both  schools 
were  consolidated  into  one,  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement. 

Cambridge  village  has  two  districts.  The  east  district  or  Putnam 
institute  is  a  union  free  school.  Professor  J.  King  is  principal.  In 
the  west  or  Cambridge  academy  (jjstrict.  Professor  J.  G.  Williams  is 
principal.  It  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  educational  interests  of  Cam- 
bridge when  the  citizens  in  the  year  1877,  voted  by  thirteen  major- 
ity against  the  act  to  consolidate  the  two  districts  in  one.  If  that 
act  had  become  a  law  at  that  time,  to-day  Cambridge  village  might 
boast  of  a  school  second  to  none  in  Washington  county.  Her  citi- 
zens forgot  to  apply  the  principle  to  schools,  that,  in  union  the7*e  is 
strength^  but  applied  the  revei'se,  that  a  nation  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  May  the  daj'  soon  dawn  when  Cambridge  village 
shall  constitute  a  single  school  district. 

The  town  of  Easton  contains  a  very  fine  seminary  building,  well 
located,  and  built  by  a  society  called  Friends  or  Quakers.  The 
school  is  under  their  control,  and  at  present  the  position  of  princi- 
palship  is  filled  by  a  lady  Friend  from  Philadelphia.  The  attend- 
ance is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  the  building  can  ac- 
commodate. One  reason  for  their  being  so  few  scholars  in  attend- 
ance may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  are  Quakers. 

The  Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute  is  now  being  rebuilt,  more 
handsomely  and  commodiously  than  the  former  buildings,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1877..  Nine  hundred  thousand 
brick  have  been  put  in  the  walls,  and  it  is  expected  that  when  fin- 
ished and  furnishevi,  the  new  building  will  cost  $50,000.  The  chapel 
and  study  rooms  are  to  be  very  fine  and  capacious,  with  the  view  to 
accommodate  non-boarding  students,  in  any  number  that  shall  apply. 
The  institute  will  re-open  with  full  faculty,  September  9,1881,  under 
the  continued  principalship  of  Jos.  E.  King. 

The  Fort  Edward  union  free  school  is  the  largest  school  in  this 
commissioner  district.  It  has  969  children  between  5  and  21  years 
of  age.  The  assessed  value  of  property  taxable  in  the  district  is 
$803,650.  Professor  Goo.  Hoadley  is  the  principal.  He  has  eleven 
assistant  teachers. 

Greenwich  village  has  a  fine  graded  school,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Professor  Wm.  Somers*  The  attendance  is  very  good,  the 
discipline  first-class,  and  the  school  is  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

Salem  Washington  academy  is  a  substantial  building.  Professor 
J.  A.  McFarland  is  principal,  and  has  filled  the  position  for  more  than 
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twenty-five  years.  He  may  truly  be  called  the  veteran  principal  of 
Washington  Academy.  The  institntion  was  founded  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  citizens  of  Salem  held  a  grand  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  event,  on  the  2Sth  and  26th  of  last  August. 

The  next  week  after  the  celebration,  the  Wasnington  county 
teachers'  institute  was  held  at  the  academy.  The  attendance  was 
the  largest  ever  registered  in  this  county.  The  conductors.  Pro- 
fessors Cha8.,T.  Pooler  and  0.  T.  Barnes,  proved  to  the  entire  sat-  * 
isfaction  of  all  who  were  present,  that  they  were  the  right  men  in 
the  right  place.  I  think  that  the  institute  is  a  grand  school  for 
teachers. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  this  commissioner 
diptrict,  as  a  whole  we  know  that  they  are  progressing. 

May  they  all  continue  to  improve  ever,  is  the  fervent  wish  of 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  T.  HEDGES, 

School  Commissioner, 
Shushan,  December  20,  1880. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  — Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir. — In  obedience  to  the  terms  of  your  order,  requiring  a 
special  report  from  school  commissioners,  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting the  following: 

Supervision. 

The  most  laborious  and  undeniably  the  most  important  duty  of 
the  school  commissioner  relates  to  supervision,  requiring  a  frequent 
visitation  and  examination  of  schools,  and  an  investigation  not 
only  into  course  of  study,  classification  of  pupils,  allotment  of  time 
to  classes,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  general  morale 
of  the  school,  but  a  research  Into  the  character  of  the  people,  whereby  a 
fair  knowledge  of  their  resources,  proclivities  and  needs  may  be 
most  accurately  obtained.  Long  experience  will  convince  the  dullest 
officer  that  the  more  intimate  knowledge  he  gets  of  the  school  and 
teachers  under  his  supervision,  the  more  easily  and  effectively  can 
he  direct  his  efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  progressive  or  reform- 
atory purposes.  With  such  impressions  I  set  out  ei^ht  years  ago, 
determined  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  all  pmblic  school  teachers, 
and  to  learn  as  much  of  them  and  their  schools  as  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  inspection  would  permit.  To  this  end  I  have 
made  1,665  official  visits  to  schools  while  in  actual  operation,  202  of 
which  were  made  during  the  year  just  closed.  At  each  one  of  these 
visits  a  permanent  record,  convenient  for  reference,  was  made  giving 
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tlic  condition  of  the  school,  the  teacher^s  name,  residence,  and  grade 
of  license,  the  number  of  terms  tanght,  my  judgment  of  his  calibre 
And  ability,  and  any  other  items  that  the  occasion  might  suggest 
as  being  of  possible  use  in  determining  the  teacher's  future  standing. 

In  answering  the  query  that  naturally  arises,  as  to  what  use  has 
been  made  of  the  information  thus  derived.  I  can  only  say  that 
when  methods  have  met  my  approval  I  have  commended,  when 
ridt,  I  have  sought  to  enforce  a  modification  or  radical  change  as  the 
case  might  requh'e;  if  1  failed,  and  repeated  visits  disclosed  insuper- 
able inefficiency  arising  from  inherent  incapacity,  or  growing  out  of 
continued  negligence  or  indolence,  the  name  of  the  teacher  has  been 
stricken  from  my  list.  This  has  been  frequently  done,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  teachers  who  once  held  lirst  grade  licenses. 

The  advice  of  a  former  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
commissioners  to  outline  a  circuit  of  visitations,  announcing  the 
same  in  advance,  I  have  never  adopted  or  approved,  because  it 
would  enable  the  quack  teacher  to  get  his  y)upiis  in  especial  readi- 
ness, and  the  commissioner  would  never  see  him  or  his  pupils  in 
their  every  day  garb.  By  thus  learning  the  true  status  of  teachers 
and  schools,  I  have  been  able  to  encourage  worthy  and  faithful 
workers  to  eliminate  worthless  material,  and  to  assist  teachers  in 
getting  suitable  schools,  and  trustees  in  getting  suitable  teachers. 

Condition  of  Schools. 

The  general  sentiment  that  our  schools  are  gradually  improving, 
sustained  by  the  affirmitiye  testimony  of  our  more  thoughtful  and 
observing  educational  men,  and  the  great  diminution  of  complaints 
that  come  to  me  of  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  teachers, 
confirm  my  opinion  that  the  schools  of  1880,  in  this  district,  are 
superior  to  those  ten  years  ago.  At  that  date  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  teachers  had  received  any  special  preparation  lor  their 
work ;  to-day  my  statistics  show  that  over  fifty  per  cent,  have  received 
some  instruction  in  the  "  science  and  art  of  common  srhool  teach- 
ing." As  a  consequence,  the  methods  of  instruction  are  more 
modern  and  effective,  the  subjects  taught  embrace  a  wider  range  of 
practical  topics,  better  discipline  is  maintained,  and  less  corporal 
punishment  is  infiicted. 

This  normal  training  has  been  given  to  our  teachers  by  a  few  of 
our  really  excellent  public  schools,  wherein  teachers'  classes  have 
been  maintained.  Those  that  have  contributed  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cultivated  and  able  instructors  are  the  Whitehall  union 
school,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Professor  E.  Butler,  the  Sandy 
Hill  union  school,  supervised  by  Professor  J.  H.  Durkee,  and  the 
Glens  Falls  academy,  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  D.  0.  Farr 
and  Miss  Frank  A.  Tefft.  I  mention  the  last  because,  although  in 
an  adjoining  county,  it  sends  us  many  good  teachers.  Other  schools 
deserving  of  favorable  mention  in  this  connection  are  the  follow- 
ing:    Middle    Granville  union  school,  Mrs.   Jennie  H.   Oorbett, 

Y8 
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principal;  West  Hebron  union  school,  J.  O.  Partrido^,  principal: 
Hartford  village  school,  Frank  A.  Dorr,  principal,  and  Fort  Ann 
village  school. 

One  of  the  worst  featnres  of  onr  country  schools  I  mnst  here  refer 
to :  It  is  the  wretched  custom  of  having  only  two  terras  a  year  and 
continuing  the  summer  term  thi-ough  the  h'^ated  season  without 
vacation.  1  have  sought  ineffcctnally  to  break  this  custom,  and 
now  believe  it  should  be  done  by  legal  enactment.  The  evils  are 
Felf-evident.  The  heated  term  is  not  adapted  to  intellectual  vigor 
or  growth,  pupils  and  teachers  alike  bccj^me  languid,  and  the  school 
remsters  at  this  time  show  the  most  irre^rular  and  smallest  attend- 
ance  that  is  recorded  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Three  small  schoole 
have  recently  adopted  the  three  term  plan  with  a  long  summer 
vacation,  and  are  now  doing  better  work  and  giving  better  satis- 
faction to  patrons  than  ever  before. 

Examinations. 

From  a  careful  estimate,  I  find  that  1,600  applicants  have  ap- 
peared before  me  for  examination  during  the  past  eight  years,  and 
that  1,200  of  such  applicants  received  licenses  of  some  grade.  Last 
year,  I  examined  233  applicants,  81  percent,  of  whom  were  success- 
ful, 15  getting  first  grade,  99  second  grade  and  76  third  grade 
licenses.  Of  those  receiving,  at  least  40  per  cent,  had  been  specially 
instructed  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  "  teachers'  classes  "  of 
the  Whitehall  and  Sandy  Hill  union  schools.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  86  per  cent,  of  applicants  from  these  schools  were  licensed, 
and  only  72  per  cent,  of  all  others. 

The  evidences  of  scholarship  revealed  in  the  examination  of  such 
classes,  the  skill  and  ability  displayed  under  my  observation  by 
their  members  in  the  school  room,  and  a  careful  comparison  of 
results  achieved  by  them  with  those  of  all  other  teachers^  convince 
me  that  these  classes  as  taught  in  these  schools  are  incomparably 
moi*e  valuable  than  all  other  agencies  for  promoting  the  culture  and 
efficiency  of  the  common  school  teacher  that  have  been  established 
by  the  State. 

Manner  op  Conductino  Examinations. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  outset,  and  to  which  I  still  adhere,  is  to 
have  a  written  examination  in  the  leading  subjects,  embracing 
English  grammar,  physical  and  descriptive  geography,  United 
States  history,  civil  government  and  orthography,  supplemented 
by  an  oral  examination  in  such  other  topics  as  time  would  permit, 
requiring  a  certain  percentage  on  each  subject  for  licenses  of  the 
different  grades.  Thus  briefly  outlin^id  is  the  best  scheme  I  could 
devise,  and  it  may  be  well  enough  considered  by  itself,  but  the  fault 
of  the  whole  system  consists  in  the  great  number  of  examiners, 
each  having  a  method  and  standard  of  his  own.  The  matter 
being  almost  absolutely  under  the  control  of  each  individual  com- 
missioner, it  necessarily  foll^jws,  as  these  officers  make  no  attempt 
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to  act  in  concert  or  on  the  same  basis,  that  there  can  be  no  uniformity 
throughout  the  State.  For  example,  a  teacher  certified  to  be  com- 
petent for  any  school  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  one  commis- 
sioner district,  in  another  might  be  cut  down  to  a  single  year,  in 
anotlier  to  six  months  and  a  particular  school,  and  in  another  still 
might  be  adjud^d  unfit  to  teach  in  any  school.  Suclj  pointed 
illustrations  of  flie  defects  in  the  system  have  repeatedly  come  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  teachers'  examinations  should 
be  made  uniform,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Regents'  examina- 
tions; that  they  should  be  held  simultaneously,  twice  or  three  times 
a  year,  in  every  part  of  the  State ;  that  they  should  be  conducted 
under  rules  established  by  the  Department,  the  questions  being  pre- 
pared by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  Normal  Schools. 

In  founding  these  institutions  it  was  the  evident  intent  of  our  law 
makers  to  furnish  the  means  for  educating  and  disciplining  a  con- 
stantly increasing  force  of  professional  teachers,  who  would  be  called 
to  the  most  responsible  positions  at  first,  and,  as  their  number  aug- 
mented, gradually  find  their  way  into  towns  and  hamlets,  until 
finally  the  larger  viilage  schools  would  be  generally  taught  by  nor- 
mal graduates.  No  doubt  it  was  thought  that  the  cost  would  be 
doubly  repaid  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  the  direct  influence  of 
so  many  trained  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  benefits 
conferred  when  their  pupils  should  become  the  teachers  of  minor 
schools. 

If  these  expectations  have  been  fully  realized  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  this  assembly  district  certainly  affords  a  striking  exception  to 
the  rule. 

By  an  examination  of  my  statistics  I  find  twenty  resident  gradu- 
ates in  this  district,  seven  male, thirteen  female.  Not  one  of  the  former 
is  teaching,  only  two  or  three  of  the  latter.  Of  the  former,  three 
have  just  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  one  is  studying  law,  one  medi- 
cine, and  two  engaged  in  miscellaneous  occupations.  From  the 
latter  class  we  get  more  teachers,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Jennie  H. 
Corbett,  principal  of  Middle  Granville  union  school,  deserves  to  be 
recorded  on  the  list  of  faithful  and  efficient  teachers ;  but  this  case 
is  exceptional,  only  a  very  few  instances  of  common  schools,  taught 
by  normal  graduates,  have  occurred  during  the  last  eight  years  in 
the  territory  of  which  I  have  supervision. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  obvious;  a  sound,  thorough  business 
education  is  offered  free  of  cost,  so  far  as  tuition  and  books  are  con- 
cerned, by  these  schools  to  tiie  youth  of  both  sexes.  Many  males, 
no  doubt,  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  facilities  ofi^ered  with  no 
purpose  of  following  the  pursuit  of  teaching  any  length  of  time,  and, 
if  tney  teach  at  all,  it  is  merely  as  a  make-shift  or  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  odium  of  making  a  false  declaration.     They  naturally 
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gravitate  to  some  of  the  professions,  the  law  being  the  favorite  in 
this  district. 

Female  graduates  do  more  valuable  work  in  the  field,  but  thej 
also  prefer  other  occupations  unless  especially  attractive  positions 
are  offered. 

Much  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  granting  licenses  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  by  people  who  knew  little  of  the  subject.  In  dis- 
cussing this  question  I  cannot  help  referring  to  this  matter  by  way 
of  comparison. 

Under  the  old  law,  of  granting  this  claes  of  licenses  on  recom- 
mendation, it  would,  of  course,  follow  that  some  incompetentB 
would  be  licensed.  One  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  this  dis- 
trict, and,  in  this  case,  the  license  was  very  properly  revoked  by  the 
present  Superintendent.  Twelve  others  holding  this  class  of  certifi- 
cates are  recorded  on  my  books  as  residents  of  this  district,  and 
eleven  of  these  taught  every  year  during  the  five  years  last  past. 
During  the  same  time  only  four  normal  graduates  of  twenty  taught; 
in  other  words,  90  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  lat- 
ter taught  at  the  same  time,  and  justice  compels  the  affirmation  that 
the  grandest,  most  far-reaching  educational  achievements,  accom- 
plished in  the  line  of  progressive  .intellectual  development,  have 
been  and  are  being  wrought  out  by  teachers  holding  diplomas 
granted  by  the  State  Superintendent  on  recommendation. 

Taking  this  district  as  a  criterion,  I  conclude  that  our  State  nor- 
mal school  system  is  a  somewhat  expensive  agency  tor  building  up 
and  promoting  popular  education. 

Teachers'  Insttputes. 

Ten  years  ago  teachers'  institutes  in  this  county  were  regarded 
with  general  disfavor:  It  was  thought  that  the  instructors  in  many 
instances  were  not  practical  men,  and  that  their  instruction  was  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  common  schools.  At  that  time  the  in- 
structors usually  seut  consisted  of  a  male  professor  and  a  female 
elocutionist.  The  aim  of  the  former  too  freequently  was  tar  above 
the  heads  of  those  he  was  expected  to  hit,  his  instruction  ranging 
above  the  capacity  of  many  common  school  teachers ;  that  of  the 
latter  was  well  adapted  to  an  advanced  class  in  elocution,  and  served 
admirably  as  a  loading  attraction  in  the  bulletins  of  evening  enter- 
tainments. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  a  reformation,  radical  and  sweep- 
ing, has  been  inaugurated  and  perfected  by  the  present  Superin- 
tendent. 

Tlie  term  of  the  institute  having  been  reduced  to  one  week,  nearly 
all  teachers  who  attend  get  the  benefit  of  an  unbroken  course.  Un- 
der the  old  plan  of  two  weeks'  sessions,  the  majority  lost  either  the 
first  or  last  half  of  the  course,  or  only  a  few  could  be  induced  to 
attend  the  whole  term. 
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Lady  elocationists  and  incompetent  professors  have  been  set 
aside  for  a  corps  of  practical  educators. 

By  reason  of  these  reformations  the  commissioners  have  been  able 
to  increase  the  attendance  in  this  county  by  gradual  accessions  from 
54  in  1872  to  305  in  1880.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  as  now 
conducted,  these  annual  convocations  of  teachers  are  regarded  by 
the  patrons  of  popular  and  universal  education  wi'h  marked  inter- 
est and  tavor. 

Appobtiowment  of  School  Moneys. 

The  policy  of  furnishing  State  aid  to  the  public  schools  by  means 
of  annual  appropriations  as  now  apportioned  seems  to  be  the  especi- 
ally fit  and  proper  thing  in  this  county.  Without  some  such  liberal 
policy  of  public  support,  some  of  the  schools  of  this  district  would 
be  forced  to  close  their  doors,  and  the  children  of  poor  but  honest 
parents  would  be  reared  in  ignorance,  on  account  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property  in  school  districts.  To  illustrate,  in  one 
town  of  my  district  there  are  four  districts  having  an  average  en- 
rollment of  twenty-eight  pupils  of  school  age,  and  an  average  val- 
uation of  $4,639.  In  another  town  off  the  line  of  railroad,  without 
bank  or  other  incorporated  moneyed  institution  within  its  borders, 
four  districts  have  an  average  enrollment  of  29  pupils,  and  an  aver- 
ago  valuation  of  $66,727.  In  the  former  case,  there  is  just  $165  val- 
uation per  pupil ;  in  the  latter,  $2,300  per  pupil. 

I  have  long  thought  that  some  measure  for  the  equalization  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  country  towns  ought  to 
be  devised  by  our  legislators. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  many  salutary  modifications  to  ex- 
isting school  law  could  be  made,  but  past  blunders  should  admonish 
our  present  legislators  to  move  with  extreme  caution  and  conserva- 
tism, lest  they  imitate  some  of  the  absurdities  of  their  predecessors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  WHITTEMORE, 

School  Commissioner. 

Middle  Granville,  Dec.  15,  1880. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  — First  Distoict. 
Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  PMic  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  In  response  to  your  circular  of  July  20,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  special  report  concerning  the  schools  of  this 
commissioner  district. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  earnest  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers. My  labors  have  been  interrupted  by  extremely  bad  roads  in 
winter,  and  a  protracted  illness  during  the  summer.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  been  able  to  make  170  visitations. 
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Upon  these  visitations,  though  frequently  discovering  faults  call- 
ing for  criticism  and  reform,  I  liave  lound  the  average  character  of 
the  instruction  and  management  of  a  liigh  order.  Surrounded  by 
many  discouragements  in  the  nature  of  insufficient  apparatos,  nn- 
comfortable  seatings  and  poor  blackboards,  yet  the  teachers  are 
rising  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion  and  are  supplementing  by 
their  ingenuity  the  inadequate  provisions  made  by  indifference  and 
pennriousness,  and  are  teaching  really  successful  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  licensed  was  106.  My  examinations 
have  been  conducted  at  the  institutes,  in  all  eases  being  written.  I 
have,  so  far  as  possible,  discouraged  private  examinations  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  needless  encroacnments  upon  the  commissioner's 
time  which  is  already  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
devolved  upon  him. 

I  believe  that  the  directions  in  the  code  that  the  commissioner  shall 
examine  candidates  during  his  rounds  of  visitations  should  be  re- 
pealed and  that  all  exammations  should  be  public,  partly  written 
and  partly  oral  at  places  specified  in  notices  periodically  published. 

The  teachers'  institutes  have  been  in  all  respects  successful  and  have 
accomplished  a  work  for  the  teachers  and  schools  which  no  other 
agency  could  have  done.  The  labor  of  efficient  institute  conductors 
is  the  best  investment  the  State  can  make  for  her  schools.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  our  school  system  make  it  impossible  for 
any  other  agency  to  reach  the  schools  in  each  district.  A  vast  armj 
of  inexperienceu  workers  is  recruited  each  year.  Annually  ten 
thousand  persons  in  this  State  enter  upon  their  first  term  as  teach- 
ers. Not  only  lacking  experience  but  theoretical  instruction  in 
school  work  they  enter  upon  their  duties  wholly  unprepared.  Able 
to  pass  the  required  examination  they  are  j'et  entirely  ignorant  of 
those  fundamental  educational  principles  which  must  be  the  ground 
work  of  all  successful  teaching.  Their  station  in  life,  the  meager 
wages  offered  for  their  services,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  continu- 
ance of  their  contracts,  deny  the  means  and  stimulus  for  special 
preparation  for  the  teacher's  work.  Besides,  the  science  and  art  of 
education  not  being  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  seldom  in 
the  higher  schools  and  academies,  it  becomes  evident  that  if  this 
army  of  teachers  is  to  obtain  any  education  in  the  principles  of 
their  work  the  schools  which  teach  them  must  be  brought  to  their 
doors.  And  this  is  what  the  institute  does.  Located  at  easily  access- 
ible points,  attended  with  but  trifling  expense  and  instructed  by 
eminent  masters,  it  gathers  in  the  teachers  from  every  district  school 
however  small,  and  sends  them  forth  again  to  their  work  with  new 
ideas  and  rekindled  zeal. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  pay  and  employ- 
ment of  institute  conauctors  should  extend  throughout  the  year  as 
an  inducement  to  the  best  talent  to  continue  in  the  business.  It 
may  be  objected  to  this  scheme  that  it  is  impracticable  to  hold  insti- 
tutes except  in  a  few  months  of  the  year.  But  there  is  certainly 
other  school  work  necessary  to  be  done  for  which  the  conductors 
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are  especially  adapted.  Their  time,  not  occupied  in  institute  work 
proper,  might  be  devoted  to  personal  visitations  to  the  schools  and 
scliool  officers  in  the  various  counties,  and  by  frequent  reports  to  the 
Department  accomplish  a  most  practical  and  useful  unification  of 
our  system. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools  permit  me  to  say  that 
it  is  excellent.  Its  indirect  influence  in  furnishing  teafhers  to  our 
higher  schools  is  fully  as  great  as  its  direct  influence.  Pupils  who 
are  taught  by  these  teachers  carry  into  the  schools  of  which  they 
afterward  become  instructors  many  of  the  methods  brought  from 
the  normal  school. 

I  find  that  those  teachers  who  have  had  instruction  at  the  normal 
schools  show  a  marked  puperiority  over  tlie  average.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  the  number  of  those  M'ho  teach  is  very  small  and  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  attendance  at  normal  schools  and  to 
the  needs  of  the  school  system.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  per- 
sons teaching  in  this  district  at  the  present  time  less  than  ten  have 
had  normal  school  training.  This  results  from  the  expense  incident 
to  attending  them,  and  from  their  long  courses  which  graduate  the 
pupils  at  an  age  when  a  speedy  marriage  or  permanent  business 
offers  attractions  more  pleasing  and  remunerative  than  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  common  school.  It  must,  however,  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools,  exerted  through  their 
graduates  who  occupy  other  positions  in  life  than  teaching,  and 
eremite  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  in  school  matters,  is  impor- 
tant. I  believe  that  a  few  changes  in  these  schools  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  their  usefulness.  They  should  admit  (mly  those  who  can  ex- 
hibit a  certificate  from  a  school  commissioner  or  superintendent  to  the 
effect  that  upon  a  thorough  examination  he  has  found  the  candidate 
to  possess  sufflcient  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  to  teach,  and 
recommends  that  he  be  admitted  to  a  couise  in  methods  and  princi- 
ples of  education.  This  would  largel}'  obviate  the  necessity  for 
furnishing  at  the  normal  schools  what  the  candidate  should  possess 
before  entering — a  common  school  education,  and  it  would  shorten 
the  course.  The  instruction  should  be  confined  to  principles  and 
methods  so  far  as  practicable,  and  the  course  should  be  not  longer 
than  six  months  for  those  intending  to  teach  normal  schools,  and 
should  entitle  them  to  diplomas  or  certificates  to  teach.  In  this 
way  a  great  incentive*  would  be  given  to  persons  intending  to  teach 
such  schools,  to  make  a  well  grounded  preparation  at  an  expense  of 
time  and  money  commensurate  with  their  prospective  wages,  and  it 
would  give  us  many  normal  school  teachers,  when  now  we  have 
none  at  all,  in  the  country  districts.  As  it  is.  it  may  be  set  down 
as  a  self-evident  truth  that  a  person  who  spends  two  or  three  years 
and  several  hundred  dollars  for  a  normal  school  course  is  either  a 
philanthropist  or  else  does  not  intend  to  teach  country  schools. 

Sodus  Academy,  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  E.  Cui^tiss, 
and  Red  Creek  union  seminary,  under  the  principalship  of  Professor 
L.W,  Baker,  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  have  a  good  attendance. 
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Professors  Curtiss  and  Baker  co-operate  with  me  most  cordially  in  all 
school  work. 

I  beg  leave,  finally,  to  suggest  the  law  be  so  changed  as  to  permit 
school  comniissioDers  to  condemn  unfit  school-houses,  withont  the 
intervention  of  supervisors;  that  the  library  money  be  apportioned 
for  teachers'  wages  in  rural  districts,  as  it  is  now  so  used,  and  that 
the  items  in  trustees'  reports  be  simplified  and  diminished  in  num- 
ber to  the  end  that  trustees'  reports  may  be  more  easily  made  out 
and  more  nearly  correct. 

With  thanks  for  numerous  courtesies  from  the  Department, 

I  remain,  most  respectfully, 

SIDNEY  G.  COOKE, 

School  Conttntssidner, 
Lyons,  December  7,  1880. 


WAYNE  county-Second  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Su2>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir. — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  a  brief  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  district,  with  such  suggestij^ns 
as  to  their  improvement  as  have  occurred  to  mo  during  my  official 
duties. 

This  commissioner  district  embraces  7  towns,  with  94  district 
schools,  4  union  and  3  academies.  Tiiere  are  201  teachers  holding 
H  commissioner's  certificate ;  5  a  State  and  4  a  normal  diploma. 
There  are  10  undergraduates  of  normal  schools  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict who  have  tauglit  the  past  year  with  success. 

1  have  made  213  school  visitations  the  past  year,  inspecting  each 
school  once  during  each  session,  remaining  long  enough  to  ascertain 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  govern  and  to  impart  instruction.  The 
trustees  frequently  visit  the  schools  with  me,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  majority  of  them  are  the  best  men  in  the  district,  eager  to 
know  their  duty  and  prompt  in  performing  the  same.  This  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  urge  the  pupils  to  more  regular  attendance  and 
more  earnest  application  in  their  studies ;  to  remind  the  teachers  of 
the  great  importancieof  thoroughness  and  enthusiasm  in  their  school 
work. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  examined  254  candidates  for  teach- 
ing, and  granted  164  certificates.  Of  these,  12  were  of  the  tii^st 
grade,  56  of  the  second  and  96.  of  the  third.  My  motto  is,  no 
examination,  no  certificate.  I  do  not  renew  a  certificate  or  advance 
a  grade  without  a  thorough  examination,  unless  his  or  her  papers, 
at  a  previous  examination,  are  entirely  satisfactory.  Five  years  ago 
I  found  teachers  in  the  school  room  who  had  never  been  examined; 
some  were  too  young  to  teach,  and  some  had  outlived  their  useful- 
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ness.  Necessity  compelled  me  to  spend  mnch  time  and  labor  in 
endeavoring  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
In  doing  this  work  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  all  alike,  by  requir- 
ing of  ail  seiui-annual  examinations,  till  a  standard  of  75  per  cent, 
of  written  questions  was  attained.  This  requirement  cut  off  many 
weak  and  inefficient  teachers,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by  a  far 
better  class  of  teachers.  In  this  work  I  have  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  many  teachers  and  the  people  generally,  for  wliich  I 
am  very  grateful.  The  teachers  are  rapidly  introducing  the  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction  iiv  primary  work,  and  are  generally 
giving  instruction  in  history,  civil  government  and  the  science  of 
penmanship.  My  examination  pHj>ei's  show  that  the  standard  of 
qualification  has  advanced  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  five  years.  I  have 
assisted  the  trustees  in  settling  district  difficulties ;  annulled  three 
small  and  financially  weak  districts;  altered  and  corrected  the  bound- 
aries of  several  others. 

The  school  commissioner  sliould  be  divorced  from  political  influ- 
ences in  his  election  as  well  as  in  his  work. 

My  observation  is  that  the  people  will  look  in  the  future  for  men 
better  fitted  to  occupy  this  important  position  ;  and  this  feature  is 
very  encouraging  wnen  we  consider  that  an  efficient  commissioner 
means  efficient  schools.  As  the  school  reflects  the  teacher,  so  the 
teacher  reflects  the  commissioner.  The  blame  for  incompetent 
teachers  and  had  schools  rests  mainly ^  upon  the  commissioner,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  understood  the  hetier  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
Imperfect  as  our  trustee  system  is,  yet  there  would  be  hope  of  suc- 
cess if  we  had  a  strong  and  efficient  supervision.  The  statute  justly 
f)rescribes  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  demands  of  them  a 
icense ;  but  no  qualifications  are  required  of  those  who  give  certifi- 
cates as  to  learning,  ability  and  moral  character.  He  must  judge  of 
these  in  others^  but  he  is  not  required  to  possess  them  himself. 

Our  schools  demand  the  sympathy  ana  the  direction  of  ouraJ^^^ 
and  hest  educated  men.  Let  us  have  tlie  proper  qualifications  de- 
termined and  fixed  by  our  next  Legislature  to  render  a  person 
eligible  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner.  ;T4  .J^, 

I  suggest  that  material  aid  be  rendered  the  weak  districts.  Owing 
to  the  irregularity  of  the  roads  in  this  State,  and  the  great  amount 
of  railroad  wealth  massed  in  certain  localities,  the  valuation  of  the 
districts  can  never  be  made  equal.  As  the  districts  vary  in  valua- 
tion from  $20  to  $300,000,  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  very  un- 
equal and  unjust. 

Some  plan  should  be  devised  to  equalize  this  burden,  and  I  offer 
as  an  equitable  method  that  the  amount  needed  to  make  up  the 
balance  required  for  teachers'  wages  be  raised  by  counties,  to  be 
spent  in  tfie  counties  where  raised,  and  to  be  apportioned  in  the 
same  way  as  the  public  money  now  is.  For  this  commissioner  dis- 
trict, said  tax  would  have  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  one  mill 
on  a  dollar  laftt  rear.  This  would  afford  relief  to  all  the  weak  dis- 
tricts,  and  also  to  those  districts  having  a  largo  population  but  a 
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small  valuation.  This,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  township  system  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  public  senti- 
ment of  this  district. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  township  system,  permit 
me  to  say  that  it  is  a  firmly  established  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  i^ommissioner  district,  that  while  soyne  of  the  defects  which 
now  exist  in  school  districts  would  be  remedied,  others  would  be 
greatly  increased  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  towns. 
The  people  are  very  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  all  district  tax 
should  be  confined  to  district  briurfdaries.  I  see  no  reason  why  our 
weak  districts  should  not  receive  your  early  and  careful  attention. 

The  union  schools  in  this  district  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, and  one  located  at  each  of  the  following  places,  viz. :  At 
Newark,  conducted  by  an  able  corps  of  nine  teachers,  with  Dr. 
William  S.  AUmeck  as  principal.  At  Palmyra,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  Burt  as  principal,  assisted  by  eleven  efficient  teachers. 
At  Macedon  village,  conducted  by  Professor  S.  Van  Cruyningham, 
a  graduate  of  the  Brockport  normal  school,  aided  by  two  assistants. 
At  Williamson,  the  younger,  in  operation  only  two  years ;  Professor 
S.  S.  Warne,  principal,  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  normal  school, 
with  two  assistants.  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  Newark  and  Pal- 
myra union  and  classical  schools  in  this  brief  report,  and  will  only 
say  that  they  are  beautifully  located  in  very  appreciating  and  highly 
educated  communities,  with  a  board  of  education  composted  of  the 
very  best  men.  The  schools  are  thormvghly  graded,  provided  with 
ample  libraries  and  school  apparatus,  and  will  compare  well  with 
any  schools  of  the  kind  in  Western  New  York. 

There  are  also  three  academies  under  my  jurisdiction  —  all  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  doing  good  work ;  one  located  at  Marion, 
one  at  Walworth,  and  one  at  Macedon  Center.  The  attendance  in 
these  academies  varies  from  50  to  125;  the  buildings  are  spacious, 
convenient,  and  the  students  well  supplied  wi*h  libraries  and  appa- 
ratus. The  Marion  collegiate  institute,  especially,  is  training  a  large 
number  of  teachers  on  the  normal  plan,  under  the  cMe  instructors^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  our  institutes  as  an  educational 
power.  As  tliey  are  now  conducted,  theiy  are  producing  an  untold 
amount  of  good.  Under  the  very  able  management  of  Professors 
De  Graff  and  Lantr\',  our  institutes  have  wonderfully  increased  in 
interest  and  in  average  attendance,  giving  entire  satisiaction  to  both 
the  teachers  and  the  people. 

For  tM-o  years  past  m'c  have  been  pennitted  to  hold  semi-annnal 
sessions,  and  I  judge  that  they  have  produced  twice  the  amount  of 
good.  It  is  understood  now  by  our  teachers  that  it  pays  to  attend 
the  institutes. 

There  is  a  pleasant  ouUook.  I  must  sum  up  in  a  few  words  by 
saying  that  I  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and 
school  officers,  as  well  as  the  people,  in  my  labors.  Thirty-one 
teachers  have  been  retained  in  the  game  schools  for  one  year  or  more. 
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Nine  ecliool-honses  have  been  built  and  furnished  in  modem  style; 
twenty-five  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  reseated  with  patent 
seaxos 

f  The  school-houses  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. All  will  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  soon.  The  teachers  are  better 
qualified,  more  enthusiastic;  the  schools  are  better  graded,  better 
instructed,  and  better  attended ;  and  as  the  result  the  people  are 
becoming  more  interested  and  more  willing  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them  for  the  support  of  schools. 

I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  teachers  for  their 
kind  assistance,  for  their  promptness  in  complying  with  my  requests, 
and  to  the  Depart/iuent  for  its  prompt  replies  and  for  its  just 
decisions. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  GOODNOUGH, 

School  Commissioner, 

Marion,  Naoemher  15,  1880. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY— Fiest  Disthiot. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir.  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  schools  in  the  first  school  commissioner  district 
of  Westchester  county. 

I. 

In  the  city  of  Yonkers  and  the  towns  of  Eastchester  and  West- 
chester, which  city  and  towns  comprise  the  said  district,  there  is  a 
population  of  34,450  persons.  Of  this  number,  14,188  are  between 
5  and  21  years  of  a^e.  For  the  education  of  these  minors  there 
are  19  private  schools,  21  public  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  an 
infant  asylum  and  the  Roman  Catholic  protectory. 

In  the  19  private  schools  there  have  been  in  attendance  during 
the  past  year  1,008  pupils  between  5  and  21  years  of  age ;  in  the 
Wartburg  orphan  asylum,  59  ;  in  the  New  York  infant  asylum,  33 ; 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  protectory,  2,900,  and  in  the  21  public  schools, 
5,970.  Thus,  out  of  14,188  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age, 
9,970,  or  over  70  per  cent.,  have  been  to  school  during  the  past 
year. 

Of  those  between  8  and  14  years  of  age,  there  are,  exclusive  of 
those  in  the  Roman  Catholic  protectory,  4,448.  Of  this  number, 
3,186  have  attended  the  public  schools  for  at  least  fourteen  weeks 
during  the  past  year,  and  a  large  part  of  the  rest,  1,262,  have 
attended  private  schools  or  have  been  taught  at  home.  In  fact, 
I  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  not  more  uian  300  have  not  been 
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to  school  during  some  portion  of  the  past  year.  In  other  words, 
not  over  seven  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  8  and  14  have 
failed  to  go  to  school. 

II. 

This  school  commissioner  district  is  divided  into  14  scho9l 
districts ;  5  in  the  cit}^  of  Tonkers,  5  in  the  town  of  Eastchester, 
and  4  in  the  town  of  Westchester.  Two  of  these  districts  are  com- 
mon school  districts,  and  all  the  rest  are  union  free  school  districts. 
Every  one  of  them  has  a  substantial  school-house;  three  have  2 
school-houses  each,  one  3  school -houses,  and  another  has  4,  making 
22  school-houses  all  told.  One  of  these,  in  the  last  named  district, 
is  not  in  use,  so  that  there  are  really  21  in  which  instruction  is 
given. 

In  these  school-houses  118  teachers  are  employed,  all  of  whom 
are  duly  licensed;  6  are  graduates  of  New  York  State  normal 
schools;  15  are  licensed  by  the  State  Superintendent;  18  are 
licensed  by  the  board  of  education  of  school  district  No.  4,  of  the 
town  of  Eastchester,  under  and  by  virtue  of  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature,  25  by  my  predecessor,  and  54  by  myself. 

Of  the  25  licensed  by  my  predecessor,  all  hold  first  grade  certifi- 
cates ;  of  the  54  licensed  by  me  2  hold  first  grade  certificates,  24 
hold  second  grade  certificates,  and  28  hold  third  grade  certificates. 

Of  the  whole  number,  118,  9  are  graduates  of  colleges ;  9  of  nor- 
mal schools ;  82  of  academies  and  seminaries  of  established  reputa- 
tion ;  41  of  graded  schools,  and  27  were  taught  in  common  and 
private  schools.  Of  the  class  last  named  nearly  all  are  teachers  in 
primary  departments,  and  have  taught  for  many  yeare  with  marked 
success.  The  other  91  have  regularly  graduated  from  some  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

Nine  teachers  have  resigned,  or  been  discharged,  during  the  year, 
and  21  have  been  appointed.  Of  the  former,  only  1  was  a  graduate 
of  a  normal  school;  -3  were  graduates  of  academies  and  seminaries  of 
established  reputation ;  2  were  graduates  of  graded  schools,  and  3 
were  taught  in  common  and  private  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  those  appointed  during  the  year,  6  arc 
graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools,  9  of  academies  and  semi- 
naries of  established  reputation,  5  of  graded  schools,  and  only  one 
was  taught  in  a  common  school. 

Realizing  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  improve  our  schools,  we  must 
improve  the  teaching  in  them,  I  have  striven  to  make  a  license  to 
teach  a  thing  not  to  be  gotten  easily,  especially  one  of  the  first  or 
second  grade.  I  have  urged  trustees  and  boards  of  education  to  give 
the  preference  to  graduates  of  colleges  and  normal  schools;  and  I 
have  likewise  urged  the  teachers  themselves  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions for  State  certificates,  and  thereby  obtain  licenses  which  are 
good  for  life  and  are  held  in  high  repute,    , 

The  improvement  already  made  is  apparent;  and  I  hope,  ere  the 
end  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  able  to  report  a  still  greater. 
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» 

• 

Eio^hteen  per  cent,  of  the  teachcjrfl  in  this  district  have  either 
graduated  from  normal  schools  or  been  licensed  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent. In  the  State  at  large  only  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  are 
licensed  in  like  manner. 

III. 

In  this  district  there  is,  on  an  average,  one  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  every  105  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of  age ; 
one  for  every  43  between  8  and  14 ;  one  for  every  53  who  attended 
the  j>ublic  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year,  and  one  for  every 
32  in  average  attendance. 

According  to  the  State  Superintendent's  last  report,  there  is  one 
teacher  in  the  State  for  every  80  persons  between  5  and  21,  one  for 
every  51  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  one  for 
every  28  in  average  attendance.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  figures 
stood  one  teacher  for  every  128  persons  between  5  and  21,  one  for 
every  68  who  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  one 
for  every  41  in  average  attendance.  This  district  is  therefore  above 
the  average  in  the  State,  and  below  the  average  in  the  cities ;  and 
inasmucli  as  it  is  almost  wholly  a  suburban  district,  containing  a 
city  and  several  large  villages,  the  result  is  what  one  would  natur- 
ally expect. 

lY. 

The  total  amount  expended  last  year  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  in  this  district  was  $114,110.13.  Of  this  sum,  $77,322.82 
were  for  teachers'  salaries,  $2<),251.81  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, $10,477.77  for  fuel,  janitors'  salaries  and  incidentals;  $5,- 
147.03  for  books  and  stationery,  and  only  $900.70  for  library  books. 

On  an  average  ttie  annual  salary  of  each  teacher  in  the  district  is 
$690;  in  the  cities  of  this  State  the  average  is  $682;  and  in  the 
towns,  $239. 

The  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the  whole  number  who  attended  dur- 
ing some  part  of  tne  year  is  $19.07 ;  and  based  on  the  a\  er;i<^e  at- 
tendance is  $31.66.     The  rate  of  taxation  averages  40  cents  on  $100. 

The  cost  per  pupil  throughout  the  State,  based  on  tlie  whole 
number  who  attended  during  some  part  of  the  year,  is  j?1^8j  ;  and 
based  on  the  average  attendance  is  $17.79. 

In  almost  all  pf  the  schools  books  and  stationery  are  furiii^lied  to 
the  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  several  districts. 

y. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  testing  the  progress  and  improvenient 
made  in  a  district  is  that  of  comparing  the  results  of  tlie  hk-t  year 
with  those  of  the  preceding.  Accordingly  the  following  compari- 
son is  submitted  with  such  an  end  in  view  : 
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1879.       1880.  IncreaBe.  Decrease. 

Number  of  teachers  licensed  by  local 

authorities 88        91  3 

Number  of  teachers  licensed  by  State 

Superintendent 13         15  2 

Nuinber  of  teachers  licensed   by  State 

normal  school 5  6  1 


•  •  •  • 


106    *112  6 


«  ■  •  t 


•  •  « 


•  «  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Number  of  public  schools 21  21      

Number  of  private  schools 21  2il  .... 

Number  of  children  6  to  21 12,587 14,188  1,  601 

Whole    number  who  attended  public 

schools 6, 176  5,  970  ....       206 

Whole  number   who  attended  private 

schools 1, 170  1, 100     70 

7,  346  7, 070  ....      276 

Average  attendance  public  schools. ...   3,  424  3,  596  172 

Number  of  children  8  to  14 4,  081  4,  448  367 

N  umber  of  children  8  to  14  who  attended 

public  schools 2,  913  3, 186  273 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 8,  280  8,  9^22  642 


.  • 


.... 


1879.  1880.      Increase.  DecreMO. 

Value  of  school-houses  and  sites  $295,  060  $297,  710  $2,  050   .... 

1879.  1880.     Increase.  Decreue. 

Amount  expenses  teachers*  salaries $74,866  12  $77,822  82  $2,456  70       

Amount  expenses  school-houses,  etc  18,848  36  20,25181  1,403  46        

Amount  expenses  books,  etc 6,1:^' 20  5,147  03  19  83        

Amount  expenses  incidentals 10,815  03  10.477  77      $387  80 

Amount  expenses  libraries 955  83  900  00         5563 

Total $110,612  94  $114,099  43    $3.879  98        $393  0 


Although  the  number  of  children  in  the  district  has  increased, 
the  number  of  children  who  have  attended  school  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  year  has  decreased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
attendance  lias  increased  considerably.  These  facts  show  that  the 
attendance  of  those  who  go  to  school  is  much  more  regular  than  it 
was  last  year.  The  falling  off  in  the  number  who*  attended  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  increased  demand  for  labor,  especially  in  manu- 
factories. The  loss  is  confined,  with  the  exception  of  44  in  East- 
chester,  to  the  city  of  Yonkers,  a  place  noted  for  its  large  factories. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  number  be- 
tween 8  and  14  who  have  attended  during  some  part  of  the  year 
has  been  largely  increased. 

*  In  the  foregoing  comparison,  6  teachers  who  have  not  taught  28  weeks  are  not  In- 
cluded. 
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VI. 

Although  there  are  nearly  9,000  volumes  in  the  school  libraries 
of  this  district,  still  there  is  no  such  interest  taken  in  these  import- 
ant adjuncts  to  the  school  by  the  teachers  and  trustees  as  there 
should  be.  District  No.  2,  of  Yonkers,  has  1,900  volumes ;  district 
No.  4,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Eastchester,  1,742  volumes  ;  and  district 
No.  2,  of  Bronx ville,  Eastchester,  has  964  vohimes.  These  three 
districts  take  a  just  pride  in  their  libraries  and  are  constantly  adding 
thereto.  District  No.  6,  of  Yonkers,  has  831  volumes ;  district  No.  I, 
of  Westchester,  780  ;  and  district  No.  3,  of  Westchester,  750.  Tliese 
three  districts,  though  taking  less  interest  in  their  libraries  than  the 
other  three  named  above,  nevertheless  do  something  toward  improv- 
ing them,  but  the  rest  of  the  districts  do  next  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  enlarging  their  libraries,  and  one  district  has  no  library  at  all. 

Only  §900  have  been  expended  for  library  books  out  of  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $114,000.  This  is  less  than  eighty  cents  out  of  every 
$iOO.  The  number  of  books  has,  however,  been  increased  by  642 
vol  umes.  I  regard  a  good  library  as  one  of  the  best  educators  a  school 
can  have,  and  through  it  every  teacher  should  develop  in  his  pupils 
a  love  of  good  reading  matter.  Tlie  instruction  given  in  our  schools 
is  mainly  to  enable  pupils  to  read  intelligently  and  teach  themselves 
hereafter,  and  no  time  to  begin  to  do  so  is  so  good  as  that  when  they 
are  at  school  and  can  have  the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher. 

VII. 

Of  the  21  school-houses  in  this  district,  there  are  2  in  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  in  each  of  which  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past 
year  has  been  over  800.  In  each  of  these  schools  over  20  teachers 
are  employed.  The  school-houses  are  large  brick  buildings,  valued 
at  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  each,  and  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  any  other  cities  in  the  St  ite.  The  principals  are  gentlemen  of 
large  experience  and  well  established  reputations,  and  each  is  assisted 
by  a  corps  of  teachers  carefully  selected  and  full  of  energy.  The 
course  oi  study  in  both  school's  is  much  the  same  and  is,  in  my 
judgment,  too  much  like  that  of  an  academy  or  preparatory  school. 
Latin,  French,  rhetoric,  and  the  like  are  taught,  instead  of  natural 
history,  astronomy  arid  the  natural  sciences.  But  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  management  of  these  two  schools  is  admirable  and  the 
course  of  study  excellent.  There  is  another  school  in  the  same  city, 
in  a  thinly  settled  part  th  Teof,  a  school  which  has  only  1  teacher 
and  an  average  attendance  of  45.  The  school-house  is  a  handsome 
brick  building  with  only  one  large  school  room.  The  walls  of  this 
rootn  are  frescoed,  around  it  pictures  are  hung,  and  in  the  windows 
flowers  are  kept.  The  teacher  is  a  gentleman,  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments, who  has  taught  there  for  mar.y  years;  and  so  well  conducted 
is  his  school  that  he  is  able  to  teach  well,  and  does  teach  well,  almost 
as  much  as  is  taught  in  the  two  large  schools  already  named.  Indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  such  a  school,  a  child  has  a  better  chance  to 
get  a  good  education,  and  to  learn  to  think  and  to  rely  on  himself, 
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than  lie  has  in  one  of  the  large  giiaded  schools ;  and  this  little  school 
in  district  No.  1,  of  the  G\ty  of  Yonkers,  is  a  fair  case  in  point.  The 
other  two  schools  in  Yonkers  are  still  smaller,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  only  24  and  32,  respectively.  Neither  has  the  ad- 
vantages or  facilities  of  the  other  three,  but  in  both  the  instruction 
given  is  satisfactory. 

In  the  village  of  Monnt  Vernon,  in  the  town  of  Eastchester,  tliere 
are  two  large  graded  schools,  in  one  of  which  there  are  17  teachers 
and  an  average  attendance  of  550  pupils;  while  in  the  other  there 
are  9  teachers  and  an  average  attendance  of  300.  The  school- 
houses  are,  like  those  in  Yonkers,  large  brick  buildings,  which  cost 
$50,000  and  $20,000,  respectively ;  and  the  schools  not  only  resem- 
ble the  two  graded  schools  of  Y'onkers,  in  many  respects,  but  com- 
pare favoramy  with  them.  The  course  of  study  is  not  quite  as 
extended,  especially  in  the  smaller  school,  hut  the  instruction  given 
is  as  satisfactory. 

In  the  village  of  Bronxville  in  the  same  town  is  a  school 
which  has  2  teachers,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  70. 
This  school  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  good  school  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  large  one.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  as  irood 
an  education  can  be  obtained  therein  as  in  any  other  school  in  the 
county.  The  course  of  study  does  not  comprise  as  much  as  may  be 
found  in  a  few  other  schools,  but  what  is  taught  is  taught  just  as 
well,  and  the  pupils  are  led  to  think  for  themselves  Just  as  much  as 
in  any  other  school,  and  much  more  than  in  most  otuers. 

In  two  of  the  other  schools  in  the  town  changes  have  been  made 
since  the  close  of  the  last  term,  and  apparently  for  the  better. 

In  the  town  of  Westchester  there  is  one  school  in  which  6  teachers 
are  employed;  another  in  which  there  are  5;  a  third  in  which  there 
are  4;  a  fourth  in  which  there  are  2,  and  a  fifth  in  which  there 
is  1.  The  last  named  is  a  small  school  in  which  the  average  daily 
attendance  is  less  than  25,  and  therein  no  opportunities  for  teaching 
much  more  than  the  rudiments  are  aflForded. 

The  school  in  which  6  teachers  ape  employed  is  in  the  village  of 
Westchester,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  180.  Although 
the  school-house  is  one  which  is  wholly  unsuitable  for  a  large  school, 
and  although  the  principal  and  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  work 
under  great  disadvantages,  this  school  has  justly  ranked,  and  does  to- 
day, as  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  For  many  years  past  it  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Isaac  E. 
Young,  one  of  the  most  conscientiim-*,  earnest  teachers  in  the  State. 
He  has  recently  resigned  the  position  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  New 
Rochellc,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Reinliart,  who,  for  several  yeai's,  had  been 
the  principal  of  a  school  in  an  adjoining  district,  and  had  there  been 
highly  successful,  was  appointed  to  till  the  vacanc3\ 

The  third  school  which  is  at  Williams  Bridge  has  an  average  attend- 
ance  of  about  130,  and  has  4  teachers.  For  some  time  past  this 
school  has  not  been  successful  on  account  of  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  teachers.     This,  however,  has  now  been  remedied,  and 
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there  is  srood  reason  to  believe  that  a  marked  improvement  will  be 
produced.     The  school-house,  however,  is  a  poor  one,  and  renders  it 
•  impossible  for  the  teachers  to  do  as  well  as  they  could  in  a  better 
building. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict. While  I  know  that  it  is  in  need  of  much  improvement,  I  am 
happy  to  add  that  it  compares  very  favorabl}',  indeed,  with  that  of 
the  public  schools  of  any  other  district  of  the  State. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH  S.  WOOD, 

School  Comm'is&ione7\ 
Mt.  Vkbnon,  November  20,  1880. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  — Second  DisTRiar. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  accordance  with  request  issued  in  your  circular  of  July 
20,  relative  to  the  condition  of  public  schools  in  this  district,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  following: 

1  would  premise  by  saying  that  this  being  my  first  year  as  com- 
missioner, the  ideas  which  may  be  presented  wnll  of  necessity  be 
open  to  criticism  and  fall  far  short,  when  balanced  with  those  of 
larger  experiiice.  I  believe  that  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  my  time 
and  energies  have  been  closely  identified  in  benefiting  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  county.  That  my  inexperience  has  fettered 
me  in  some  particulars  full  well  I  know ;  but  it  has  been  my  aim  to 
discharge  every  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  recognizing  the  fact  that, 
although  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  yet,  our  schools  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition  as  compared  with  previous  years. 

One  great  detriment  to  the  more  rapid  ad  vancment  qf  our  schools 
is  the  seeming  indifference  taken  in  them  by  patrons  and  residents. 
Many  registers  show  the  fact  that,  for  the  past  year,  no  visitor  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  school-house,  excepting  the  commis- 
sioner. Now  this  should  not  be  ;  parents  of  children  should  mani- 
fest sufficient  interest  to  often  visit  the  school,  thereby  giving  en- 
couragement to  scholar  and  teacher,  and  awakening  an  interest 
which  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

Regarding  the  character  of  work  performed,  would  state  that  al- 
though much  good  work  is  being  done,  much  of  it  lacks  practicality. 
Here  I  think  is  where  reform  is  most  needed ;  let  us  have  more 
practical  and  industrial  work.  And  why?  The  life  and  interests 
of  this  nation  must  of  necessity  be  concentrated  in  the  industrial 
employments  of  the  people,  and  the  quicker  educators  of  our  youth 
realize  the  importance  of  teaching,  wnat  will  be  worth  dollars  and 
cents  to  our  pupils  on  leaving  school,  then   and  only  then  can  we 
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expect  to  revolutionize  conditions  and  tendencies  of  society,  and  the 
public  school  system  will  do  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  viz. 
Enabling  the  youth  of  our  land  to  understand  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial labor  and  to  elevate  and  harmonize  its  interests  to  the  social 
and  political  structure  of  our  nation.  Are  we  not  giving  to  oiir 
pupils  the  idea  that  manual  labor  is  degrading,  and  fostering  upon 
them  ideas  of  indolence  and  dependence  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to 
show  by  practical  knowledge  that  honest  labor  is  dignified,  that  it 
is  the  heritage  pronounced  upon  us  all,  and  is  the  lever  which  will 
elevate  and  distinguish  this  country  above  every  other? 

In  reference  to  work  accomplished,  irrespective  of  visitations,  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  trustees  in  the  diflFerent 
districts,  counseling  and  aiding  with  my  advice,  relative  to  build- 
ing new  school-houses,  repairing  those  out  of  condition,  and  impress- 
ing them  with  the  importance  ot  pleasant  snrronndings,  and  am  glad 
to  say  tbat  in  almost  every  ease  my  ideas  have  been  considered  favor- 
ably and  work  accomplished  in  this  direction. 

The  licensing  of  teachers  in  this  county  is  carried  out  by  my  asso- 
ciate commissioners  and  myself  in  a  manner  which  I  heartily  indorse 
and  strongly  recommend.  We  have  printed  rules  and  regulations, 
a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each  teacher,  consequently,  personally  I 
have  given  but  few  certificates,  fdur  first  grade,  nine  second  grade, 
and  19  provisional ;  these  last  giving  the  applicant  six  months'  time 

Preparatory  to  being  examined  at  one  of  the  quarterly  examinations 
efore  the  board  of  commissioners. 

In  this  connection,  would  suggest  that  some  changes  might  be 
made  which  would  be  advantageous.  Examinations  for  licensing 
teachers  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the  State.  Questions 
to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
sessions  held  twice  a  year,  at  points  most  accessible  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  making  it  obligatory  upon  commissioners  to  carry  oat 
the  provisions  of  law  as  enacted.  This  would  make  each  commis- 
sioner entirely  independent  of  personal  friendship  or  partisan  inter- 
ference. 

Another  point  which  interferes  seriously  with  the  advancement  of 
our  school  work,  in  some  districts,  is  inefficiency  of  trustees ;  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  their  selection,  as  in  this  direction 
many  are  selected  to  act  who  have  no  idea  of  the  work  or  the  time 
employed  if  the  duties  are  properly  attended  to.  No  school  can  be 
successful  without  labor  on  the  part  of  trustees,  comprehensive 
ability  to  understand  the  requirements  demanded,  and  positiveness 
to  carry  out  whatever  pertains  to  the  school  and  its  progress. 

My  Knowledge  of  teachers  in  this  district  warrants  me  in  saying 
that  the  great  majority  are  persevering,  conscientious  and  faithful 
in  their  performance  of  duty,  steadily  endeavoring  to  introduce  im- 
proved methods  in  instruction  and  discipline,  and  eager  to  introduce 
into  their  schools  everything  which  may  be  of  service  and  prjfit  to 
their  pupils. 
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One  word  regarding  blank  reports  for  the  use  of  trustees  in  mak- 
ing out  their  annual  reports.  Very  many  complaints  have  been 
made  to  me  about  the  dimculties  trustees  have  in  making  them  out. 
Although  to  me  they  seem  to  be  simple  and  easily  understood,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  return  very  many  for  corrections,  thus  show- 
ing they  fail  in  theii*  character.  Some  more  simple  plan  mi^ht  be 
adopted  relieving  the  mind  and  patience  of  both  trustees  and  com- 
missioners. 

You  will  notice,  from  my  report,  that  all  my  schools  have  aver- 
aged, during  the  past  year,  over  forty  weeks  of  time  since  school 
has  been  open. 

Now  regarding  appropriation  of  school  money  to  determine  the 
average  attendance.  If  we  had  limited  the  time  of  holding  our 
schools  to  twenty-eight  weeks,  the  appropriation  would  have  been 
larger  than  it  now  is,  from  the  fact  that  our  average  would  have 
been  greater;  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  seriously  unjust  in  this 
particular,  a  premium  paid  to  short  school  work,  and  damaging 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  school  system. 

The  school  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  "compulsory  education," 
is  positively  ignored ;  either  some  provision  should  be  made  for  its 
enforcement  or  else  it  should  be  erased  from  the  statute  book. 

As  no  difficulties  have  arisen  in  my  district  relating  to  alterations 
of  school  boundaries,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  make  any  sugges- 
tions regarding  them.  Local  and  neighborhood  difficulties  are  rare, 
and  as  L  find  no  two  cases  are  analogous,  I  think  they  should  be 
judged  by  their  own  respective  conditions;  consequently,  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  legislate  on  this  branch  of  the  woi'k. 

Tlie  teachers'  institute  fortius  county  was  held  at  Mt.  Kisco,  com- 
mencing the  middle  of  May,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
Lantry,  assisted  by  Professor  Pooler.  It  is  unfortunate  for  us  that 
the  institute  is  held  at  this  time  of  the  year,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  schools  are  preparing  for  examinations ;  and  again  being  in  the 
center  of  the  school  term  both  trustees  and  teachers  do  not  feel 
warranted  in  neglecting  school  work  at  this  most  important  time  of 
the  year  for  them.  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
time  for  holding  the  institute  in  this  count}'  be  changed. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  important  and  valuable  acces- 
sions in  the  shape  of  school  buildings  are  completing  in  parts  of 
my  district.  Notably  in  district  No.  4,  in  the  town  of  Rye,  where 
recently  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  has  been  passed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  school  building.  In  district  No.  1,  in  the  town  of 
Pelham,  they  have  recently  completed  a  brick  school-house,  which 
for  architectural  design  and  finish,  style  and  manner  of  ventilation, 
is  deserving  of  especial  commendation. 

Most  of  our  libraries  are  in  a  wretched,  neglected  condition,  and 
if  the  appropriation  for  library  purposes  was  devoted  to  purchasing 
school  apparatus  much  more  good  would  be  done.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  they  have  been  well  maintained,  and  have  been  generously 
supported  and  encouraged  by  the  people. 
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In  conclusion,  it  is  our  desire  to  elevate  the  scliool  Bystem  of  this 
State  to  the  higliest  pinnacle  of  usefulness,  and  that  with  the  liearty 
co-operation  and  sympathy  of  trustees,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils 
will  strive  to  do  our  work  without  prejudice  or  favor,  trusting  the 
school  interests  may  be  elevated  and  strengthened,  and  our  con- 
sciences approving  our  endeavors  in  aiding  and  perfecting  this 
grand  bulwark  of  liberty. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  prompt,  courteous  replies  which  I 
have  from  time  to  time  received  from  the  Department,  and  express- 
ing the  assurances  of  my  friendship  and  respect, 

I  am,  ver}'  respectfully  yours, 

THEO.  B.  STEPHENS, 

School  Commissioner, 
Tarrytown,  November  10,  1880. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTT— Third  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

•Superintendent  of  Pviblic  Instruction: 

Sir. — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  school  year,  I  have  the 
feeling  that  is  probably  common  to  most  of  the  school  commission- 
ers of  the  State,  that  I  have  accomplished  less  than  I  expected  to, 
and  have  worked  more. 

The  trustees'  reports  of  this  fall  show  a  total  of  \VS  visits,  though 
the  number  will  slightly  exceed  that,  since  there  are  a  few  districts 
having  two  or  three  school-houses  which  report  only  the  visits  to 
one. 

To  make  a  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  so 
inspected  and  the  quality  of  the  work  done  therein,  would  be  about 
as  simple  and  definite  a  task  as  to  compute  the  average  piety  of  the 
characters  in  Milton's  ''Paradise  Lost. 

The  condition  of  the  school,  of  course,  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  though  with  a  given  teacher  it  will 
vary  somewhat  through  the  liberality  or  penuriousness  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Theoretically,  therefore,  there  are  two  means  through 
which  the  end  of  good  teaching  may  be  attained.  First,  through 
care  in  the  licensing  of  teachers.  Second,  by  raising  the  public 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  work.  The  former  is 
practicable ;  the  latter  very  doubtful,  except  through  the  former. 

By  care  in  the  licensing  of  teachers,  I  do  not  mean  a  rigid  exanri- 
ination  in  the  higher  branches  so  much  as  a  careful  observation  of 
the  success  of  teachers,  grading  their  certificates  accordingly,  and 
discouraging  —  yes,  discouraging  those  who,  while  they  may  have 
talents  really  remarkable  in  some  other  direction,  have  neither  taste 
nor  talent  for  teaching. 

During  the  past  few  yeara  of  financial  depression,  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  a  large^  proportion  than  uanal  of  untrained  .teachers  have 
entered  the  ranksjifor  it  is  a  very  general  impression  that  those  who 
can't  do  any  thing  else  can  teach  scnool^from  the  briefless  barrister  to 
the  faded  belle. 

During  the  last  six  months,  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  applications  for  positions  from  the  inexperi- 
enced, and  the  prospect  is  tliat  through  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education,  teaching  will  assume  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
profession. 

The  growing  number  of  normal  graduates  will  also  tend  to  the 
same  result,  though  the  normal  schools  seem  to  be  adding  more  to  the 
general  intelh'gence  of  the  community  than  to  the  number  of  trained 
teachers. 

During  the  past  school  year,  I  have  granted  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  licenses,  of  which  seven  w^ere  first  grade,  thirty-six  sec- 
ond, and  eighty-two  third  grade.  Many  of  the  third  grade  were 
six  months'  certificates  which  were  renewed,  thus  swelling  the  num- 
ber beyond  the  number  of  teachers.  Of  course,  the  first  grade  cer- 
tificates being  for  three  years  are  necessarily  few  in  number  as  com- 
pared with  the  others. 

I  have  held  four  public  examinations  in  mj'  district,  advertised  in 
the  local  papers,  besides  having  assisted  my  associate  commissioners 
at  four  public  examinations  for  county  certificates.  I  have  found 
among  the  teachers  of  my  district  a  decided  disrelish  for  public  ex- 
aminations, and  a  tendency  to  avoid  them.  For  that  reason,. proba- 
bly four-fitths  of  the  candidates  have  been  examined  privately,  and 
to  accommodate  these^  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  be  at  home  on  Sat- 
urdays ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  rule 
for  the  holding  of  public  examinations  at  stated  times,  and  that  no 
certificates  should  be  granted  on  private  examination.  An  individ- 
ual who  has  not  the  confidence  to  compete  with  others  in  public 
will  not  bo  likely  to  have  the  presence  of  mind  requisite  for  suc- 
cessful teaching. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  apportioning  the  public  school 
moneys,  I  see  no  objection  to  be  made  unless  perhaps  to  the  distri- 
bution of  library  moneys  which  very  seldom  accomplishes  the  desired 
efi'ect. 

In  my  commissioner  district,  sixty  four  districts  out  of  a  possible 
eighty-three  use  their  library  money  to  pay  teachers'  wages,  while 
the  few  wealthier  districts  which  do  use  it  for  library  purposes  are 
those  which  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  the  library,  and  would 
have  one  even  if  it  had  to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  direct  tax  on*  the 
district. 

The  problem  of  compulsory  education  is  one  that  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  solve,  but  it  is  evidcHt  that  little  progress  has  yet  been  made 
toward  that  end. 

In  other  respects,  I  see  little  fault  to  find  with  the  public  school 
system  in  this  State. 

I  believe  that  the  influence  of  the  institute  held  in  this  county  has 
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been  excellcnit,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  good  has  been  effected 
bv  it,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

I  have  had  very  little  time  to  look  into  the  work  of  the  private 
schools  and  academies  in  my  district,  and  my  impressions  are  not 
decided  enough  to  be  of  much  value.  The  quality  of  their  work 
varies,  of  course,  like  that  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  justice  might 
be  done  by  too  hasty  a  conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  school  commissioner  system, 
my  words  may  have  some  weight  from  the  fact  that  I  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  occupy  the  position  again.  Objections  to 
the  system  almost  invariably  come  from  those  who  know  little  of 
the  labors  of  the  otfice. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  a  system  of  supervision  that  will  apply 
equally  well  to  rural  districts  and  to  large  graded  schools,  but  I 
believe  that  the  present  one  comes  as  near  it  as  possible,  with  the 
exception  of  insufficient  salary.  The  school  commissioner  can  never 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  position  until  the  salary  is  sufficient 
to  compensate  a  man  of  education,  of  energy  and  of  experience  for 
his  entire  time.  Such  a  one  will  find  his  time  fully  occupied  from 
January  1st  to  December  Slst,  and  occupied,  too,  by  the  most  ex- 
pensivig  kind  of  work,  viz.,  traveling  and  corresponding.  There  is 
more  money  in  a  position  as  teacher  at  $50  per  month,  than  a 
school  commissioner  at  $1,000  a  year.  Nor  should  the  commission- 
er be  obliged  to  become  a  beggar  at  the  feet  of  a  committee  of  super- 
visors,, who  can  only  please  tlieir  constituents  by  reducing  the  taxes. 

I  consider  myself  a  long  way  removed  from  the  ideal  school  com- 
missioner, and  when  I  say  that  he  will  find  his  time  fully  occupied, 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  mine  has  been,  for  it  has  not  quite. 
But  I  have  not  neglected  the  business,  either  from  unwillingness  to 
work  or  inability  to  Bnd  work.  The  reason  has  been  a  constitutional 
unwillingness  to  contract  debts,  that  my  salary  will  not  pay,  and 
that  too  m  a  work  for  which  no  one  will  thank  mo. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  there  has  been  one  respect  in 
which  my  work  has  been  especially  lacking,  it  is  in  the  matter  of 
words. 

During  the  past  school  year,  1  believe  I  have  made  no  speechee, 
and  I  now  feel  myself  ill  prepared  to  prove  my  fitness  for  the  office 
by  making  a  comprehensive,  profound  and  elegant  report. 

Trusting  that  these  disconnected  paragraphs  may  convey  the  ideas 
that  I  intended  they  should, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  N.  BARRETT, 

School  Gomfnissiofier. 

Bedford  Station,  December  10, 1 880. 
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WYOMING  COUNTY  — FiEST  District. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Pvhlic  Instruction: 

Sir. —  In  my  report  of  one  year  a<yo,  I  stated  that  an  outline  of 
study  had  been  prepared  by  the  commissioners  of  tliis  county  and 
introduced  into  all  the  common  scliools  of  the  county,  from  the  use 

ml      ' 

of  which  beneficial  results  were  confidently  expected.  At  the  insti- 
tute and  through  the  press,  this  outline  was  fully  explained,  teach- 
ers were  urged  to  give  it  their  careful  consideration,  use  it  in  grad- 
ing the  children  under  their  care,  and  arrange  their  studies  accord- 
ing to  its  suggestions.  About  half  of  the  teachers  tried  to  follow 
these  instructions  laid  down  in  their  registers,  others  were  still 
further  advised  to  do  so  as  their  schools  were  visited.  As  a  result, 
I  found  winter  and  summer  schools  the  best  I  have  ever  seen. 
Many  letters  from  teachers  who  actually  used  the  outline  testify 
to  the  practical  value  it  has  been  to  them  in  the  schoolroom. 
These  letters  tell  where  such  and  such  pupils  started  and  what  they 
accomplished  during  the  term.  They  speak  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  schools  have  been  governed,  the  interest  manifested  in  the  re- 
spective studies,  and  the  satisfaction  parents  have  shown  in  the  plan. 
We  have  not  seen  tit  to  make  the  outline  compulsory.  We  are  try- 
\\\^  it.  So  far  it  is  a  success.  We  onlv  wish  it  were  more  univer- 
sally  used  in  our  schools,  criticised,  and  if  need  be,  revised.  I  sub- 
mit a  copy  to  the  Department  with  the  request  tliat  it  be  published 
in  connection  with  this  report.  We  do  not  claim  for  it  perfectiop-, 
but  we  do  claim  satisfactory  results  from  its  use.  As  it  meets  the 
eve  of  other  commissioners  and  educators,  it  may  become  materially 
iinpr(»ved. 

"An  Indicated   Course  of  Study  for  the  District  Schools    of 

Wyoming  County. 

"The  averacre  dailv  attendance  at  the  schools  in  this  county  dur- 
ing  the  last  school  year  was  4,129.  These  pupils  are  to  be  our  future 
citizens.  Our  teachei*8  have  them  under  their  charge  from  seven  to 
ten  months  each  year,  and  undertake  the  responsibility  of  moulding 
them  in  habits  of  thought  and  culture,  in  these  early  years  of  their 
lives,  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influences  about  them. 
Can  we,  in  any  way,  strengtiien  the  hands  of  our  teachers  in  this 
work  ?  One-third  of  these  teachers,  each  year,  are  beginners,  and, 
therefore,  inexperienced.  There  is  no  outline  of  study  or  work  at 
hand  to  guide  them.  The  preceding  teacher  left  not  even  a  pro- 
gramme to  indicate  the  worK  of  last  term.  These  things,  together 
with  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  one  omitting  some  important 
branch,  another  adding  to  the  list  of  branches  taught,  have  resulted 
in  great  irregularity  and  looseness  in  the  way  of  doing  the  work, 
and  in  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupil,  often  leaving  both 
teacher  and  pupil  involved  in  a  maze  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  The 
outline  of  wort  herewith  presented  will  indicate  the  proper  course 
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for  the  teacher  to  pursue.  It  is  believed  that  this  outline  will  be 
especially  helpful  to  those  that  have  young  pupils  in  their  schools. 
The  normal  schools,  the  high  schools  and  the  union  graded  schools 
have  their  work  clearly  outlined.  In  preparing  this  plan,  various 
outlines  of  work  used  in  those  schools  have  been  consulted.  Many 
leading  educators  and  school  officers,  while  expressing  their  approvnl 
of  this  course,  made  valuable  suggestions.  iJotes  talven  while  visit- 
ing the  schools  have  been  found  useful.  We  have  aimed  at 
simplicity,  clearness  and  adaptability  in  compiling  this  outline. 
Teachers  in  district  schools,  unless  they  have  as  good  a  plan,  are 
expected  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with  this  outline  of  work,  and 
use  it  in  arranging  their  programmes. 
August  20,  1879.  J.  B.  SMALLWOOD, 

C.  A.  HALL. 

Outline   oB*  Studf   for   the   Ungraded    Schools  of    Wyoming 

County. 

Studies  y^or  the  First  Reader  Pupils, 

Reading — Words  from  charts,  word-cards,  blackboard  and  First 
Reader. 

Writing  —  On  slates  ruled  into  three  spaces  by  a  scratcher.  Use 
long  pencils.  Write  words  from  chart  and  blackboard.  When  the 
First  Reader  is  used,  children  should  copy  a  part  of  each  readiiio; 
lesson  upon  the  slate,  to  be  criticised  by  the  teacher  at  the  recitation. 

Numbers —  Read  and  write  numbers  to  100.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction by  I's,  2's,  3's  and  o's  to  25.  Add  columns  of  units,  no 
result  to  exceed  25.  Practical,  original  examples  should  be  given 
with  each  exercise  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

Miscellaneous  exercises  —  Lessons  on  familiar  objects  in  the  home 
and  schoolroom  should  be  given  to  develop  habits  of  observation 
and  power  of  expression.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  draw  straight 
lines  (number  limited  by  teacher)  combining  them  into  figures. 

Studies  for  Second  Reader  Pupils. 

Reading  —  Second  Reader. 

Spelling  —  Oral  and  written  of  all  words  used  in  the  reading 
lessons. 

Numhers  —  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to  12*8,  and  by  3's, 
4'8,  etc.,  to  y's  as  far  as  100.  Adding  numbers  in  columns.  Sub- 
tracting numbers  in  which  each  figure  of  the  minuend  is  always 
greater  than  the  corresponding  figure  of  the  subtrahend.  Multipli- 
cation and  division  tables  to  5's.  Combinations  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  aiul  division.  Reading  and  writing  numbers 
to  10,000.     Analysis  of  simple  problems. 

Writing  —  Copying  a  part  of  each  reading  lesson,  making  a 
proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation  marks.  Pupils  should  he 
taught  how  to  hold  the  pencil,  the  proper  position,  and  the  formation 
of  small  letters,  using  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  writing  buoks. 
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Mucellaneoics  Exercises, —  Conversation  lessons  upon  the  do- 
mestic and  the  most  familiar  wild  animals,  especially  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  reader,  or  are  seen  about  the  children's  homes. 
Classify  objects  as  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals. 

Studies  for  Third  Reader  Pupils, 

Heading  —  Third  Reader. 

Spelling  —  Oral,  written  and  phonic  of  all  words  used,  giving 
selected  words  in  the  reader  as  a  special  exercise.  Definitions,  ab- 
breviations. 

^  Numbers —  Mental  arithmetic  to  fractions,  using  text-book.  Rapid 
combinations,*  using  the  tables  to  12'8.  Reading  and  writing 
numbers  of  two  periods.  Add  and  subtract  numbers  in  columns. 
Multiply  and  divide  numbers  of  two  periods,  multiplier  or  divisor 
not  to  exceed  12.  Analysis  of  problems.  Principles  of  Roman  no- 
tation. Tables  U.  S.  money,  avoirdupois  weight,  of  dry,  liquid  and 
long  measures,  and  of  time.  Written  arithmetic  to  fractions  during 
last  six  months,  using  a  text-book. 

Geography  —  Pupils  in  this  grade  should  be  taught  from  the  globe 
and  outline  maps.  They  should  learn  to  describe  the  natural  divis- 
ions of  land  and  water,  name  and  locate  the  grand  divisions  and  the 
political  divisions  of  North  America;  be  ^ble  to  draw  maps  of  the 
school  grounds,  town,  county  and  State.  May  use  a  primary  geog- 
raphy during  the  last  six  months  of  the  grade. 

Writing  —  Write  with  pen  and  ink  in  copy  hooks.  Use  books  in 
which  the  proper  formation  of  the  small  letters  (singly  and  combined 
in  words)  can  be  taught.  Give  special  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  pupils  and  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  using  tracing  copy  books. 

MisceUaneoiis  Exercises  —  Conversation  lessons  on  familiar  ob- 
jects continued.  Children  should  reproduce  the  work  of  each  lesson 
on  paper,  using  capitals  and  punctuation  marks  properly 

Studies  for  Fourth  Header  Pupils. 

Reading  —  Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling  —  First  half  of  speller,  from  reader  and  other  text-books. 
Use  of  writing  speller.  Definitions.  Spell  words  by  sounds.  Ab- 
breviations and  punctuation. 

Writing  —  Copy  books.  Special  instruction  should  be  given  on 
proper  formation  of  capitals. 

Geography — Primary  or  Intermediate  geography,  with  map 
drawing,  using  parallels  nnd  meridians. 

Grammar  —  Lnnguage  lessons  first  year.  Text-book  second  year. 
In  the  oral  work,  first  name  all  object  words,  distinguishing  those 
that  begin  with  a  capital ;  then  action  words ;  form  simple  sentences, 
combining  these.  Quality  words,  combine  with  objects,  etc.  Let 
each  ])art  of  speech  be  taken  up  in  this  way,  until  pupils  can  point 
out  the  parts  of  a  sentence  and  tell  the  name  and  relation  of  each 
word.  Same  work  with  a  text-book  dnrinsr  second  year. 
81 
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Numbers  —  Written  arithmetic;  common  and  decimal  fractions 
and  compound  numbers.  Mental  arithmetic  —  each  subject  preced- 
ing the  same  works  in  written  arithmetic. 

Declamations  and  Select  Readings —  Written  abstract. 

Stxidies  for  Fifth  Reader  Pupils. 

Reading  —  Fifth  Reader  and  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Spelling —  Speller  completed.  Oral,  written  and  phonic  spelling 
of  any  words  used  in  the  various  text  books.  Abbreviations  and 
punctuation.     Test  words. 

Writing — Copybooks.  .  , 

Geography  —  Common  schc»ol  geography.  Map  drawing.  Grand 
Divisions  from  memory,  using  parallels  and  meridians. 

Grammar  and  Language  Lessons  —  Text- book  in  grammar. 
AAalysis  and  parsing  from  reader.  Written  exercises  on  historical 
or  other  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  has  been  developed  by  con- 
versation. ^Practical  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  various  punctuation 
marks.     Letter  writing. 

Numhers  —  Written  arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed,  with 
frequent  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 

History  of  the  U,  S,  —  Textbook.  Brief  outline  of  discoveries 
and  settlements.  Revolution.  Administration.  Great  Rebellion. 
Declamations,  dialogues,  compositions  and  written  abstracts. 

Civil  Govemmenty 

There  are  in  this  commissioner  district  102  districts  ;  93  schools, 
employing  113  teachers.  In  these  schools,  I  hare  made,  during  the 
year,  188  official  visits.  My  custom  in  most  cases  is  to  visit  ascliool 
unannounced.  I  then  find  teachers  and  pupils  in  every  day  work- 
ing order.  The  regular  exercises  of  the  school  room  are  n<t  inter- 
rupted. My  desire  is  to  see  what  the  teacher  is  d(»ing,  and  how  he 
does  it.  At  the  close  of  my  visit  I  always  tell  teachers  and  pupils 
either  together  or  separately,  what  I  think  of  them,  making  sncli 
suggestions  as  seem  demanded.  I  try  to  make  all  feel  that  any  crit- 
icisms ofleredare  for  their  good,  that  being  my  only  desire. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  egotistical  I  will  say  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  oflicial  visits  of  the  commissioners  in  this  county  are  looked  upon 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  does  not  require  a  verv  smart  man  to 
impress  upon  others  the  interest  he  has  in  their  welfare. 

There  are  in  this  district  three  union  graded  schools.  Attica  em- 
ploys nine  teachers,  Warsaw  seven,  Perry  six.  The  school  buildings  are 
of  brick,  and  worth  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  each.  The  boards  ot  edu- 
cation are  selected  from  the  most  capable  and  public  spirited  of  our 
citizens.  These  schools  arc  conducted  with  an  intelligence  worthy 
of  the  times.  No  poor  teachers  are  kept.  Many  teacners  in  these 
schools  have  been  employed  in  the  same  department  for  years,  and 
are  growing  gray  in  the  service.  These  schools  have  fine  libraries 
and  sufficient  apparatus  for  class  work.  The  Attica  school  is  out- 
growing its  quarters,  and  will  have  to   build  an  addition.     The 
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Warsaw  school  has,  during  the  past  year,  started  a  museum.  The 
idea  was  conceived  by  one  of  our  citizens,  Capt.  Z.  L.  Tanner,  of 
the  United  States  service.  In  his  journeys  around  the  world  many 
curiosities  came  into  his  possession,  and  later,  when  engaged  in  the 
deep  sea  sounding  of  the  United  States  fish  commission,  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  duplicate  specimens  of  rare  value.  These  he  has 
donated  to  this  museum,  and  is  constantly  making  additions 
thereto.  The  citizens  of  the  place  have  become  interested  in  the 
matter  and  have  given  of  their  means.  A  room  and  cases  have  been 
prepared,  large  numbers  of  specimens  have  been  purchased,  until 
now,  in  some  departments,  the  collection  is  as  full  as  that  possessed 
by  many  colleges.  These  schools  are  valuable  sources  of  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  in  our  midst,  and  from  them  large  numbers  of 
our  teachers  come. 

I  have  issued,  the  past  year,  the  following  licenses  :  First  grade,  16; 
second  grade,  87  ;  tnird  grade,  31  ;  total,  134. 

A  teachers'  examination  is  held  in  each  town  in  the  spring,  and 
one  at  the  close  of  the  institute  in  the  fall.  These  examinations 
are  from  printed  questions,  the  answers,  in  all  cases,  being  written. 
The  subjects  are  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  civil  govern- 
ment, history  of  United  States,  spelling  and  writing.  Questions 
on  methods  are  sometimes  used  but  not  always.  We  give  third 
grade  certificates,  limited  to  particular  schools,  and  for  six  months 
for  an  average  of  66  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.  Second  grade  for 
one  year,  where  the  applicant  has  shown  ability  to  teach  and  has 
an  average  of  85  per  cent.,  and  for  a  nearly  perfect  examination 
with  experience,  etc.,  a  first  grade. 

This  whole  question  of  licensing  teachers  is  one  of  such  import- 
ance, that  I  have  long  wished  for  and  advocated  a  uniform  system 
of  examjinaiion  for  the  whole  State, 

Concerning  the  apportionment  of  the  public  money,  I  have  two 
suggestions  to  make.  First,  to  avoid  much  confusion  and  many 
mistakes,  let  every  district  report  to  the  commissioner  in  whose 
district  the  school-house  is  situate,  and  to  no  other.  52d.  Retain  the 
present  district  quotas,  and  apportion  the  remainder  of  the  public 
money  solely  on  the  basis  of  actual  attendance  at  school. 

Our  institute,  just  held,  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
members.  We  allow  nothing  to  detract  from  the  actual  work  of 
an  institute.  Notwithstanding  it  was  held  the  week  before  the 
presidential  election,  with  the  usual  excitement  and  meetings  of 
the  campaign,  it  continued  full,  many  times  crowded,  and 
finally  adjourned  at  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  the  last  day. 

On  the  last  evening,  a  platform  meeting  was  held,  addressed  by 
lawyers,  clergymen,  bankers,  etc.  These  men  freely  gave  their 
time  and  best  thoughts  to  the  teachers  before  them,  thus  showing 
the  deep  interest  the  community  has  in  the  teachers  of  their  chil- 
dren. Teachers,  as  they  reviewed  the  labor  and  experiences  of  the 
week,  felt  encouraged  and  strengthened  for  their  work. 

Concerning  normal  schools,  I  nardly  know  what  to  report.     We 
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have  several  normal  teachers,  as  yon  will  see  by  the  abstract.  Most 
of  them  are  doing  excellent  work ;  and  still  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  have  many  teachers,  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  normal 
school,  who  are  doing  just  as  good  work.  As  I  am  open  to  convic- 
tion, I  beg  to  await  further  study  and  development  of  the  whole 
subject. 

"there  are  in  this  district  two  Catholic  church  schools.  The  one 
in  the  town  of  Sheldon  has  been  in  operation  several  years.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  teacher,  and  often  visit  his  school.  In  this 
school  both  English  and  German  are  taught.  It  numbers  from  40 
to  125.  The  school  in  the  town  of  Bennington  has  only  been  in 
operation  a  short  time. 

In  the  village  of  Warsaw  is  a  successful  kindergarten  school, 
with  which  many  parents  and  no  small  number  of  children  are 
deliglited.  In  the  same  village  is  a  young  ladies'  school.  It  usually 
numbers  about  forty. 

Your  commissioner  has  long  felt  inclined  to  investigate  the 
workings  of  this  school,  but  as  jet  has  not  been  able  to  overcome 
his  natural  timidit}'  for  a  sutHcieut  length  of  time  to  allow  him  to 
do  so.  He  has  good  reports  of  the  school,  however,  and  knows  it 
to  be  supported  by  very  excellent  people. 

And  now  as  I  draw  this  somewhat  lengthy  report  to  a  close,  per- 
mit me  to  say  I  hardly  know  whether  it  meets  your  requirements 
or  not  —  the  whole  subject  is  so  vast,  so  intricate,  so  far  reaching 
in  its  results.  There  have  been  wise  men  before  to  day.  ''There 
is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge."  The  thoughtful  man,  at  times, 
rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  success;  at  times  ponders  and  shakes  his 
head.  Through  all  his  plans  and  eflbrts,  he  sees  in  the  future  the 
American  citizen  —  intelligent,  hopeful,  clean.  For  this  he  labors 
and  will  ever  pray. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  SMALLWOOD, 

School  ComTnissioner 

Warsaw,  November  18,  1880. 


WYOMING  COUNTY  — Second  District 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmour, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir.  — In  conformity  with  your  directions  of  July  20th,  I  here 
with  eubmit  my  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
this  commissioner  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1880. 

Territory. 
This  commissioner   district  embraces  the  following  towns,  viz. : 
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Arv*ado,  Castile,  Eagle,  Gainesville,  Genesee  Falls,  Java,  Wethers- 
field  and  Pike. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  a  broad  rolling  upland.  The  roads 
are  good  in  the  summer,  but  often  the  piling  of  the  snow  in  winter 
makes  traveling  difficult. 

The  people  are  largely  engaojed  in  dairying.  The  eastern  towns 
are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  winter  wheat.  Our  soil  is 
good,  prices  have  been  excellent,  farmers  have  prospered,  therefore, 
the  laborer,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  have  prospered. 

As  SHOWN  BY  Trusteks'  Reports. 

The  number  of  districts  having  school-houses  in  this  county  is  78. 
Number  of  licensed  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  28 
weeks,  90. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  residing  in 
the  district,  3,899. 

The  number  of  children  residing  in  the  district  attending  schools 
some  portion  of  the  school  year  was  3,188. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  ago  residing  in  the  dis- 
trict attended  the  district  school  some  portion  of  the  school  year. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  for  each  qualified  teacher,  43. 

Average  daily  attendance  per  teacher,  20. 

For  full  financial  and  statistical  reports,  I  would  respectfully  refer 
you  to  those  ah'eady  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

• 
Work  Done. 

During  the  year,  123  teachers  were  licensed.  Of  these,  43  taught 
only  the  winter  term,  and  38  only  the  summer  term.  Some  teach- 
ers taught  during  the  winter  in  one  school,  and  during  the  summer 
in  another.  I  have  made  167  official  visits  besides  short  calls  when 
on  my  way  to  and  from  more  distant  places.  Seventy-six  schools 
were  visited,  and  the  work  doing  in  each  carefully  noted.  The 
time  given  to  the  different  schools  varied  greatly.  Sometimes  a 
whole  day  would  be  spent  in  one  school.  Two  schools  visited  a 
day  is  a  fair  average. 

During  the  year,  four  new  school-houses  have  been  built.  To 
bring  this  about  each  tax  payer  in  the  district  was  called  upon 
whether  favoring  the  projector  not,  and  the  question  discussed  with 
him ;  the  special  meeting  was  attended^  The  fifth  new  building 
with  which  we  have  hadsome  thing  to  do  is  nearly  completed,  mak- 
ing eight  new  school-houses  in  this  commissioner  district  within 
two  years. 

We  have  made  some  alterations  in  district  boundaries.  In  each 
case  the  ground  was  carefully  gone  over,  all  the  conditions  examined, 
and  then  our  measures  taken  as  we  thought  right  to  do.  No  quar- 
rels have  resulted  from  these  changes  that  we  are  aware  of. 
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Add  to  the  above  demands  on  our  time,  the  work  imposed  bj 
school  district  difBcnlties,  apportioning  school  moneys,  financial  and 
statistical  reports,  institutes,  teachers'  associations,  and  the  acconnt 
of  work  done  will  be  nearly  complete. 

Impressions  Received  frok  School  Visitations. 

From  observations  made  during  visits  in  the  schools,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  without  hesitation,  that  I  believe  these  schools,  as  a 
rule,  are  doing  a  good  work.  We  are  not  blind  to  their  defects. 
But  we  are  also  awake  to  the  vitality,  energy  and  grand  possibilities 
native  in  them. 

The  commissioner  who  preceded  me,  E.  J.  Quigley,  managed  to 
keep  the  teachers  alive  to  the  necessity  for  constant  doing  toward 
better  things.  I  trust  there  has  been  no  retrograde  step.  "  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Wherever  I  go,  I  find  boys  and 
girls  ambitious  to  get  an  education.  And  that  they  are  surely 
doing  this  is  patent  to  the  observer,  from  the  many  really  nice 
readers  that  we  find  among  them.  Large  numbers  have  acquired 
a  taste  for  reading  at  home. 

As  welcome  signs  are  noticeable  regarding  other  of  the  branches 
taught  in  the  district  school,  the  city  schools  are  noted  for  their 
maciiinery.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe,  at  different  times, 
the  city  boy  and  girl  take  their  place  in  the  class  in  a  country 
school.  The  difference  in  acquirements,  nature  having  been  equally 
bounteous  to  all,  was  not  striking.  I  have  studied  the  working  of 
our  district  schools  wjth  deep  interest,  and  look  upon  them  as 
places  where  our  hoys  and  girls,  healthy  and  strong  and  ambitious, 
are  really  being  led  to  think  and  investigate  for  themselves  by  a 
body  of  teachei"s  who  have  received  much  of  their  own  training 
from  thinkers,  and  who  teach  as  they  were  taught  so  far  as  they 
can,  except  that  some  teach  far  better  than  they  were  taught.  These 
teachers  are  the  sous  and  daughters  of  our  farmers,  mechanics,  law- 
yers, doctors  and  ministers. 

Five  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  Nine  have  received  instructions  in  normal  schools.  Five 
are  graduates  of  other  schools.  One,  E.  J.  Quigley,  passed  the 
State  examination. last  July.  All  have  had  more  or  less  training 
in  graded  schools  or  the  seminary.  Many  have  won  their  way  to 
enviable  reputation  for  character  and  high  standing  in  their  pro- 
fession. These  teachers  love  their  work,  are  proud  of  their  calling, 
and  succeed.  There  is  the  complaint  that  many  make  teaching  a 
stepping  stone  for  some  other  profession.  I  think  this  is  true. 
The  most  eloquent  divines  in  this  country  were  formerly  teachei's. 
Some  of  our  best  physicians  and  ablest  lawyers  were  formerly 
teachers.  Many  of  our  successful  business  men  were  ouce  teachers 
in  district  schools.  Anna  Dickinson,  Susan  13.  Anthony,  Lucretia 
Mott,  and  James  A.  Garfield,  with  a  host  of  otlier  honored  citizens, 
gave  part  of  their  early,  earnest  lives  to  moulding  the  children  and 
youth  of  our  laud  toward  their  own  noble  ideal  of  what  a  citizen 
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should  be.  There  are  many  teachers  in  this  commissioner  district, 
conscientiously  moulding  mind  in  habits  of  thought  and  culture, 
who  are  destined  not  always  to  be  teachers.  But  we  shall  always 
know  them  as  earnest,  strong  men  and  women  wherever  we  find 
them. 

I  have  thus  stated  some  of  the  general  impressions  which  I  liave 
received  from  visiting  these  schools. 

Specifically,  many  teachers  need  special  training  in  order  to  gain 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Most  of  our  teachers  need 
special  training  in  methods. 

Licensing  Teachers. 

This  has  been  a  subject  for  serious  study  with  me  during  the 
past  two  years. 

With  well  defined  methods  of  my  own  to  begin  with,  I  have 
studied  the  State  examinations,  the  Regents',  and  other  school  com- 
missioners' examinations.  Our  questions  have  been  mostly  written. 
Puzzles,  catch  questions,  and  those  designed  merely  as  tests  of 
memory,  were  avoided. 

A  candidate  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read  with  correct  expression  ; 
to  be  able  to  teach  penmanship  by  some  system ;  to  use  readily  the 
diacritical  marks;  to  write  a  letter  in  a  creditable  manner;  to  spell 
correctly ;  do  work  intelligently  in  arithmetic  and  geography  ;  to  do 
clear  work  in  analysis  and  parsing ;  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  lead- 
ing facts  and  things  in  IT.  S.  history  and  civil  government,  and  to 
be  well  informed  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us. 
For  third  grade,  60  per  cent,  correct  answers  were  required ;  for 
second  gracie,  75  per  cent,  and  experience  in  teaching ;  and  for  first 
grade,  90  per  cent,  and  at  least  three  terms  successful  teaching. 

This  is  not  a  very  broad  or  showy  course  of  study ;  but  we  have 
some  excellent  teachers  still  in  the  second  grade,  and  in  at  least  two 
cases  persons  holding  diplomas  failed  to  reach  the  requisite  per  cent, 
tor  second  grade. 

I  have  long  believed  that  teachers'  examinations  throughout  the 
State  should  be  uniform ;  should  occur  at  same  time ;  the  questions 
be  prepared  by  a  board  elected  by  all  the  commissioners,  or  by  a 
board  appointed  from  commissioners  by  State  Superintendent ;  that 
two  persons  with  the  commissioner  should  form  a  board  of  exam- 
iners ;  that  the  standard  be  uniform,  and  that  certificates  be  valid  in 
any  part  of  the  State. 

I  am  convinced  that  measures  similar  to  these  would  be  efficient 
means  for  improving  our  schools.  No  fears  need  be  entertained 
that  the  teachers  would  not  work  up  to  the  requirements.  Wages, 
with  slight  assistance  from  the  Legislature,  would  be  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

School  Laws. 

1.  School  districts  are  sometimes  nearly  ruined  by  residents  in 
one  district  buying  adioining  lands  lying  in  another  district.  I 
believe  the  law  should  be  changed. 
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2.  AU  reports  of  joint  districts  should  go  to  the  cofnmissioner  in 
whose  district  the  school-honse  is  located,  and  to  no  other. 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  school  year  should  be  changed  from  Ist 
of  October  to  Ist  of  September. 

4.  When  teachers'  examinations  become  uniform,  let  all  ap- 
portionments, except  teachers'  quota,  be  based  on  average  daily 
attendance. 

6.  If  the  township  system  be  adopted,  let  it  be  done  throughout 
the  State. 

Ditficulties  arising  in  school  districts  out  of  school  affairs  will  con- 
tinue more  or  less  frequent  until  the  golden  rule  be  adopted  by  all 
men.  The  code,  the  Department  and  the  judicious  commissioner,, 
taken  together,  are  peculiarly  well  calculated  to  get  at  the  right  of 
matters  in  most  cases.  Many  times  these  difficulties  spring  from 
ignorance  of  the  school  laws.  If  these  are  taken  in  time,  they  are 
usually  easily  dealt  with. 

Schools. 

Castile  has  a  union  graded  school  of  which  her  citizens  are  justly 

Sroud.     The  teachers.  Professor  H.  H.  Snell,  Miss  Cora  Hoagland, 
[iss  Daily  and  Miss  Mallory,  spare  no  pains  to  make  this  a  first 
class  school. 

Arcade  has  a  union  graded  school,  the  teachers  of  which  are  doing 
excellent  work.  Professor  Goldsmith  and  Miss  Gray  are  gradimtes 
of  Geneseo  normal  school.  Miss  Burno  spent  six  months  in  Buffalo 
normal  school  last  year.  These  graduates  are  doing  more  for  the 
normals  in  the  vicinity  of  their  work  than  a  whole  book  of  written 
arguments. 

Pike  seminary,  now  under  the  efficient  management  of  Professor 
I.  B.  Smith,  assisted  by  Professor  Barrus  and  wife,  has  gi^-en  ns 
some  of  our  best  teachers.  This  school  has  three  courses  of  stiidv, 
viz. :  two  years'  English  course,  three  years'  seminary  course,  and 
three  vears  classical  course. 

Gainesville,  East  Gainesville,  Pike,  Eagle  Village,  Portageville, 
Wethersfield  Spa  and  Java  village  have  each  a  flourishing  schiK)!, 
einploying  two  teachers.     Sixty-nine  schools  employ  one  teacher. 

The  people  believe  in  the  district  schools.  I  think  there  never 
was  a  time  when  our  citizens  more  clearly  saw  the  need  for  educat- 
ing the  children  than  they  now  do.  This  is  shown  by  the  sacrifices 
made  by  parents  in  order  to  send  their. children  to  school;  in  the 
new  school-houses;  in  the  extensive  repairs  upon  others;  in  the 
pride  of  the  local  paper  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  fact  that  our  best 
and  most  experienced  teachers  all  find  cmplo^-ment.  So  long  as 
public  opinion  remains  as  now,  the  schools  will  continue  to  flourish. 
There  are  grumblers,  close  fisted  trustees,  lack  of  school  visitation 
by  parents,  and  too  little  generosity  regarding  expenditures.  I  ha^^ 
heard  that  Quincy^  Mas8,^  is  troubled  in  like  ma?iner. 
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State  Normal  Schools. 

Our  people  regard  the  State  normal  schools  very  highly.  Six 
persons  from  this  district  have  entered  these  schools  within  the 
year.  In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  the  many  questions  asked 
about  the  normal  schools  by  teachers  and  others  interested  in  them, 
partially,  at  least,  from  personal  knowledge,  I  spent  two  days  in 
the  Geneseo  normal  school. 

I  now  say  to  all  inquiring  teachers,  go  to  some  one  of  these 
schools,  if  possible.  Go  long  enough  to  acquire^  assimilate  and 
he  able  to  use  the  improved  methods  employed  there.  As  a  rule, 
those  who  go  but  for  a  term,  though  they  may  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby,  cannot  fairly  represent  the  school  in  their  work. 

The  destruction  of  the  normal  schools  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
our  common  schools.  Aside  from  the  direct  work  which  they 
accomplish,  there  is  a  broader  and,  perhaps,  a  greater  work  done 
by  them.  They  are  a  kind  of  magazine  of  methods  and  means 
from  which  thousands  of  our  best  teachers  gather  practical  sugges- 
tions and  help.  They  stimulate  to  better  work  in  many  ways  that 
do  not  enter  into  ordinary  calculations. 

iNSTrrUTK. 

Our  institute  was  fnll  of  good  things. 

Conductors  Post  and  Dann  were  exceedingly  clear  and  practical 
in  their  instructions.  I  believe  this  institute  will  be  productive  of 
salutary  results  in  the  schools  of  this  county.  I  have  never  seen 
our  teachers  manifest  a  livelier  interest  in  regard  to  books  and 
journals  treating  of  their  work  than  at  this  institute.  This  is  a 
good  sign  for  condnctoi's,  teachers,  people  and  all  concerned.  A 
full  report  of  this  institute  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department. 

What  the  public  sentiment  concerning  institutes  is,  is  answered 
by  saying  we  intend  to  ask  for  one  to  be  held  here  next  spring.  At 
our  institute  we  said  to  teachers,  write  to  us,  freely  stating  your 
troubles. 

Letters  now  before  me  complain  of  the  different  text-books  for 
the  same  grade  brought  into  the  school ;  one  teacher  reports  as  a 
consequence  32  classes.  I  suggest,  teach  by  topic ;  change  books 
with  those  who  have  the  right  kind,  but  are  through  with  them. 
I  think  that  by  one  or  both  these  ways  we  shall  be  able  to  better 
grade  the  classes  in  several  schools. 

Again,  I  acknowledge  the  most  friendly  and  generous  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  all  with  whom  I  have 
met  in  doing  my  work. 

To  the  Department,  I  am  under  obligations  for  courteous  and 
prompt  answers  to  many  and  all  inquiries. 

V^ery  respectfully  yours, 

C.  A.  HALL, 

School  Commissioner, 
Gainesville,  November  23,  1880. 
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YATES  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilmoub, 

Superintendent  of  PMio  Instruction: 

Sir.  —  After  some  delay,  caused  by  pressure  of  business,  I  take 
tliis  my  first  opportunity  to  comply  with  your  order,  directing  com- 
missioners  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  questions  relating  to  their 
labors  and  official  acts  during  the  school  year  ending  September  30, 
18S0.  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  in  order,  as  well  as 
I  can. 

1.  During  the  past  school  year,  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in 
my  district  twice  (once  each  term),  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  In 
winter  we  generally  hold  from  two  to  three  evening  sessions  in 
the  schools.  I  visit  two  each  day,  and  try  to  put  in  the  time  in  the 
school  room,  and  not  on  the  road. 

I  usually  have  a  definite  subject  to  discuss  during  the  term ; 
also,  give  many  lectures  and  explanations  at  my  evening  meetings. 
Last  summer  the  subject  was  an^tomy^  or  a  systematic  statement  of 
all  the  bones  in  the  human  body,  giving  the  number  in  each  part, 
and  requiring  the  pupils  to  copy  the  same  for  their  own  benefit. 

I  have  granted  certificates  as  follows :  First  grade,  40  ;  secoud, 
•  100  ;  third,  107.  I  hold  examinations  for  teachers  at  the  time  of 
holding  my  institutes,  also  at  other  tiipes  in  a  few  of  the  central 
points  in  the  county.  I  grant  certificates  upon  the  merit  of  the  ex- 
amination, ascertaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  per  cent,  of  correct 
answers  in  each  branch  of  study.  After  one  or  more  terms  I  grant 
licenses,  in  some  cases,  according  to  the  success  of  the  applicant. 
If  there  were  some  fixed  standard  of  examination  and  questions  ar- 
ranged by  the  Department,  or  some  committee  appointed  by  that 
authority,  and  then  have  the  answers  returned  for  their  scrutiny  and 
decision,  I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

I  have  no  suggestion  for  any  change  in  the  manner  of  apportion- 
ment of  school  moneys ;  it  seems  to  be  well  arranged  as  it  is.  Some, 
however,  suggest  that  the  apportionment  should  be  made  according 
to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  district ;    I  do  not  think  so. 

The  question  of  district  boundaries  is  a  vexed  one,  and  should  be 
carefully  considered  before  taking  any  action  to  alter  a  district; 
perhaps  the  township  system  womd  obviate  the  difficulty, 

iS.  The  schools  in  this  district  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  school-houses  are  still  in  a  dilapidated  condi- 
tion, the  seats  being  altogether  too  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient 
for  the  best  good  of  the  pupils.  Some  new  school  houses  have  been 
built  this  year,  and  some  others  reseated  and  otherwise  improved. 
Many  teachers  are  especially  industrious  and  zealous  in  trying  to 
inform  themselves  and  be  always  progressive.  I  think,  in  a 
majority  of  the  schools  in  the  district,  we  have  very  good  instruc- 
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tion  indeed,  and  generally  excellent  discipline.  There  are  some 
exceptions.  The  influence  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  institutes 
and  at  the  State  normal  schools  has  a  marked  and  positive  effect  for 
good  in  very  many  schools ;  several  have  attended  some  of  these 
schools,  from  my  district,  for  a  greater  or  less  period ;  I  think  the 
normal  schools  are  doing  a  good  work.  . 

3.  All  the  schools  in  this  county  are  under  my  supervision  and 
visitation,  except  Starkey  seminary  and  the  Dundee  preparatory 
school ;  these  I  visit  also.  They  are  very  thorough  ana  successful 
institutions,  and  send  out  many  good  young  teachers  into  the  dis- 
trict schools.  There  are  a  few  private  schools  in  Penn  Yan  ;  they 
are  under  competent  teachers. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  statements  in  this  division  of  the  subject,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  plead  guilty  in  being  so  tardy  about  forwarding 
my  ^port.  Perliaps  it  will  be  too  late  to  be  available,  yet  I  hope  it 
will  be  of  service  to  yourself  at  least,  or  rather  some  satisfaction  to 
hear  from  my  district.  You  can,  however,  state  to  all  interested 
parties  that  the  school  commissioner  in  Yates  county  is  a  believer 
m  thorough  earnest  work,  in  better  schools  and  better  school-houses, 
in  the  adoption  and  application  of  all  means  that  are  proven  to  be 
successful.  It  has  been  my  constant  and  unswerving  duty  and  care 
to  impress  upon  all  the  pupils  in  my  county  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
manjjood,  temperance  and  truth.  No  man  could  be  more  thoroughly 
interested  in  tne  proper  moral  training  of  children,  and  the  grand 
and  worthy  effort  of  trying  to  properly  educate  every  child. 

We  hold  our  teachers'  association  monthly,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  beneficial. 

Any  man  who  argues  that  the  office  of  school  commissioner  is  one 
of  ease  and  indolence  does  not  know  any  thing  about  the  real  work 
of  this  oflSce.  The  years  I  have  devoted  to  this  service  have  been 
the  most  active,  earnest  and  laborious  of  my  life. 

My  failures  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  ignorance  and  the  lack 
of  larger  ability  to  do  more  efficient  service.  No  position  known  to 
me  opens  a  grander  field  of  usefulness,  or  a  larger  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  philanthropic  impulses,  and  the  building  up  of  a  more 
intelligent,  virtuous,  patriotic  and  worthy  race  of  men. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  F.  VAN  TUYL, 

School  Commissioner. 

Penn  Yan,  Decemher  11,  1880. 
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Free  School  Fund,  paqk. 

atatemcDt  of 14 

Geneseo  Normal  School, 

annual  report  of 183-168 

GospAl  and  School  Lands, 

proceeds  of 80 

summary,  comparative,  for  1875  and  1880 87 

Indian  Schools .    tl 

appropriation  and  payment  for    17,    21 

number  of  children  on  reservations 21 

reports  of  superintendents 11&-119 

Institutes,  Teachers' 17 

statistics,  table  for  1880 88,89,    fO 

past  ten  years  (comparative) 20 

Instruction 10 

Law  Schools, 

attendance  at 11 

Libraries,  district 17 

apportionment  for 15 

expenditures  for 15,    16 

number  of  volumes  in  77 

value  of,  as  reported 77 

Manhattan  Company, 

dividends  on  stock  of 18 

Medical  Schools, 

attendance  at .      11 

Nautical  School, 

report  of 22 

Neifchoorhoods,  separate, 

apportionment  for 15,68,    60 

Normal  schools 28 

admission  to 185 

appropriation  paid  from  Free  School  fund ..      U 

attendance  of  pupils 11,    91 

circular  df 183 

course  of  study 186 

expenditures 14 

graduates,  number  of 91 

libraries  and  apparatus 92,    98 

moneys  received , 92 

State  normal  school  at  Albany 119 

Broukport — 127 

Buffalo l.^W 

Cortland 141 

Fredonia 168 

Geneseo.  16S 

Osweffo 109 

Potsdam 178 

tables,  financial 93,    93 

terms  and  vacations ..  185 

value  of;;  property 92 

Normal  School  Circular 183 

Oneida  and  Madison  Indian  Reservations, 

statement,  financial 21 

Onondaga  Indian  Iteservation, 

report  of  superintendent 116 

statement,  financial 21 

Oswego  Normal  School, 

annual  report  of 169-178 

Poospatuck  Indian  reservaticn, 

report  of  superintendent 117 

statement,  financial 21 

Population, 

cities  and  counties 68,    60 

Potsdam  Normal  School, 

annual  report  of 178-183 

Private  Schools, 

attendance  at U 

number  of 72 

PublicMoneys ...     18 

apportioned  and  appropriated 14i  15.    69 

avails  of  State  tax    14 

Common  School  Fund,  investment  of 84 

revenue  of 14 

contingent  fund 16 

Free  School  Fund 14 

payments 14 

receipts 14 

school  moneys  received  and  apportioned 14,    16 

Pupils, 

attendance  of .    (See  Attendance.) 

Quotas, 

district 68,09 

how  determined 12 

Increase,  1876-1881 , IS 
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Raffents  of  UntTeralty, 

appropriation  for 17 

respecttnK  normal  school  at  Albany 110 

Reports, 

abstract  of,  financial  and  statistical 7(K-S3 

from  commissioners,  written 190 

of  blind 114 

of  council  of  nautical  school 95 

of  deaf  and  dumb 108 

of  deaf-mutes 107-113 

of  ezaminlnfi:  committees  for  State  certificates 98 

of  Indian  schools 115-119 

of  normal  schools 119 

of  State  Superintendent 5-fiS 

St.  Keffis  Indian  Reservation, 

statement,  financial 21 

School  Apparatus.    (See  Apparatus.) 
School  Commissioners, 

names  of 187-190 

supervision  by 34 

School  districts.    (See  Districts) ......     5 

School-bouses... 6 

aggregate  value  of,  1871-1880 7 

average  value  of,  1871-1880 7 

average  value  of,  in  cities 7 

decrease  of  log tt 

stone 6 

'      expenditures  for,  and  sites,  etc.,  in  cities  and  towns 6 

State 6 

Increase  of«  brick  and  frame    6 

number  and  classification  of 6,13 

total  expenditures  for,  and  sites,  etc.,  in  1880 6 

last  ten  years 6 

value  of,  and  sites  In  cities  and  towns 7 

counties  ...  76,  77 

State 7 

School  Law, 

amendments  proposed 14,  22,  24.  25,  US 

School  meetings,  women  as  voters  at 35 

School  Money, 

apportioned 15 

received 14 

summary  of  receipts  and  payments 15 

Schools,  Common, 

attendance,  1880 7 

average  time  of  terms  of,  in  1880,  in  cities,  towns,  State 10 

last  ten  years 10 

expenses  of  (summary) 16 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 81,  2S 

School,  Statistics, 

abstracts  of  reports 7(M3 

summary  of 13 

comparative,  1876,  1880 86,87 

forten  years .      6,  7,  8,  10 

School  System,  condition  of 58 

School  Tax, 

paid  by  each  county 66,  67 

received  by  each  county     67 

School  Terms, 

average  length.  1871,  1880 10 

Separate  Neighborhoods, 

apportionment  to 15,  68,  09 

Shiunecock  Indian  Reservation, 

report  of  superintendent 116 

statement,  financial 21 

State  Certificates     25 

examination  for 25 

State  School  Tax, 

avails  of 14,  66 

State  Teachers' Association 23 

State  Valuation, 

by  counties 66 

Statistical  Reports, 

brief  summary IS 

of  normal  schools 91,  92.  98 

summary  of  commissioners' abstracts 70-83 

teachers   institutes 20,  88,  80,  90 

Supervision ...    24 

State  appropriations  to  cities  and  villages  for 15,68,09 

Supervisors, 

moneys  forfeited  in  hands  of 83 

Tax,  School, 

amount  of  district,  raised  in  cities  and  towns 80 
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Tax,  School, 

amount  of  State,  raised  in  counties 66,67 

received  back,  in  counties 67 

total  in  towns 88 

State 83 

su  ra  mary  for  1875  and  1880 / . .  87 

Teachers U 

apportionment  for  wages  of,  in  cities  and  towns 68 

State 69 

associations  of .  28 

average  salary  of,  in  cities  and  towns 12 

number  of  weeks  taught  by 72 

by  whom  licensed    11 

number  employed  at  same  time,  cities  and  towns 18,  60 

counties 72 

table  for  last  five  years 11 

of  males  and  females,  cities  and  towns     72 

summary  for  1875  and  1880 86 

wages,  aggregate  amount  in  cities,  towns  and  State 12 

average  annual 12 

weeklv 12 

summary  for  1875  and  1880 87 

Teachers*  Classes  in  Academies   24 

Teachers' Institutes.    (See  Institutes) 17 

Township  System  24 

Tuscarora  Indian  Reservation, 

report  of  superintendent 119 

statement,  financial 21 

University  Convocation .  23 

United  States  Deposit  Fund, 

moneys  received  from,  and  apportioned  to  public  schools 14 

Valuation,  State, 

counties  in  1875 66 

In  1880 66 

Visits  of  Commissioners, 

numberof 72 

Women  as  voters  and  school  officers , 36 

83 
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